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Durham,  N.  C,     Sept.     15.     1906. 

Dear  Teacher: 

Many  have  been  the  educational  journals  established 
in  North  Carolina,  but  none  under  the  combined  support 
of  the  various  Educational  Associations  of  the  State. 
This  publication  was  established  largely  for  your  benefit 
and  the  management  is  very  desirous  for  you  to  become  a 
subscriber  at  once.    It  is  here  to  stay  and  will  impart 
such  educational  information  as  its  editors  and  contribu- 
tors are  capable  of  dispensing.    Your   Superintendent 
seeing  the  great  need  o f  an  educational  journal,  has, 
through  his  association,  kindly  pledged  his  support  to 
this  publication,  and  we  confidently  believe  that  the  great 
interest  he  has  manifested  in  the  educational  welfare  of 
his  county  will  be  an  incentive  for  your  co-operation 
and  support. 

The  subscription  price  is  $1.00  per  year,  but  we  make 
the  following  club  rate,  or  i f  you  wish  we  will  send  the 
Journal  to  you  for  one  year  free  for  five  cash  paid  sub- 
scriptions at  $1.00  each. 


Club  Rates  for  Cash  Subscriptions: 


A  c  lub  o  f 


10  subscribers 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
75 
100 


-  -     90  cents  each 
85 

-  -  80 
75 
70 
65 
60 
50 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success  in  the  high 
calling  of  your  profession,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  E.  SEEMAN, 

Publi  sher 
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CALVIN   H.  WILEY. 

The  First  Stale  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  1852-1865  ;   Elditor  North  Carolina 
Journal  of  Education  1856-1864. — See  page  19. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS 


What 
The  Last 
Congress  Did 


Congress  adjou  r  n  e  d 
June  30  with,  on  tlie 
whole,  a  good  record. 
It  passed  the  rail- 
way rate  bill,  includ- 
ing express  and  boat  lines  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce,  private  car  lines,  ele- 
vators, etc.,  giving  the  interstate  com- 
merce commission  power  to  fix  maximum 
rates,  to  continue  two  years  unless  set  aside 
by  the  courts.  Besides  the  bill  for  federal 
inspection  of  packing  houses,  it  passed  a, 
pure  food  bill  which  makes  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  adulterated  food  or  medi- 
cine or  the  affi-xing  of  untruthful  labels 
to  packages  a  misdemeanor.  It  passed  a 
federal  naturalization  law,  prohibiting  the 
naturalization  of  foreigners  who  cannot 
speak  the  English  language.  It  admitted 
Oklahoma  as  a  State  and  gave  permission  to 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  to  come  in  as 
one  State  if  they  desire.  It  adopted  the 
lock    tj'pe    for   the    Panama    canal. 


Carnegie 

Spelling 

Reform 


President  Roosevelt 
has  endorsed  the  Car- 
negie spelling  reform 
movement.  He  has  is- 
sued orders  to  Public 
Printer  Stillings  that  hereafter  all  mes- 
sages from  the  President  and  all  other 
documents  emanating  from  the  White 
House  shall  be  printed  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  spelling  reform 
conunittec  headed  by  Brander  Matthews, 
professor  of  English  at  Cohimbia  Univer- 
sity. This  committee  has  published  a  list 
of  300  words  in  which  the  spelling  is  re- 
formed. This  list  contains  such  words  as 
"thru"  and  "tho"  as  the  spelling  for 
"through"   and   "though." 

The  President's  official  sanction  of  this 
reform  movement  is  regarded  as  the  speed- 
iest and  most  effective  method  of  inaugu- 
rating the  new  system  of  spelling  through- 
out the  country.  Not  only  will  the  printed 
documents  emanating  from  the  President 
utilize  the  reform  spelling,  but  his  corre- 
spondence will  be  spelled  in  the  new  style. 
Secretary  Loeb  has  sent  for  the  list  of  300 
words  which  have  been  reformed  and  upon 
all  correspondence  of  the  President  and  of 
the  executive  force  of  the  White  House 
spelled  in  accordance  therewith.  As  the 
spelling  reform  committee  shall  adopt  new 
reforms  they  will  be  added  to  the  Presi- 
dent's list  and  also  to  that  of  the  Public 
Printer. 


Congress   has   decided 

The 

to  make  the  Panama 

Panama 

canal  a  lock  canal.    It 

Canal 

will  be  about  49  miles 

across    the    isthmus ; 

20  miles  of  the  eanal  will  be  through  the 
new  lake  and  will  be  1,000  feet  or  more 
wide,  23  miles  will  be  from  300  to  800  feet 
wide.  Ships  can  pass  each  other  rapidly. 
The  lock  and  dam  plan  can  be  completed 
in  seven   or   eight  years. 


Since  the  close  of  the 
school  term  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Harris,  the 
National  Commission- 
er of  Education,  has 
been  retired  on  account  of  age  and  feeble 
health.  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  Califor- 
nia, has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
Some  months  ago  Mr.  Carnegie  set  aside 
a  sum  of  money  the  income  of  which 
should  be  known  as  the  Carnegie  Pension 
Fund  for  Retired  Teachers.  Dr.  Harris  is 
the  first  teacher  to  receive  a  pension  from 
this  fund.  The  amount  he  receives  is 
$3,000,  and  his  wife,  if  she  survives  him, 
will  have  $1,500  for  life. 


Two 

Great 

Earthquakes 


The  year  1906  has  al- 
ready recorded  two 
great  earthquakes 
that  have  caused  dis- 
tress to  more  than  a 
half-million  people  and  a  tremendous  loss 
of  property  rendering  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thoiisands  of  people  homeless. 
San  Francisco  felt  the  earth  tremble  on 
April  I6th  and  her  magnificent  buildings 
tottered  and  fell.  The  loss  was  tremen- 
dous. The  disaster  was  followed  by  a 
fire  that  destroyed  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  city  and  the  people  were  help- 
less to  stop  the  conflagration  and  over 
two  hundred  thousand  people  were  made 
homeless  and  without  sustenance.  The 
whole  nation  though  came  to  the  rescue  and 
the  people  were  fed.  The  nation  had  hardly 
ceased  to  speak  of  this  disaster  when  the 
public  was  notified  again  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  had  experienced  another  shock.  This 
time  it  was  in  the  little  republic  of  Chile, 
and  Valpariso  is  the  victim.  On  August 
I6th,  just  four  months  after  the  San  Fran- 
cisco earthquake,  the  first  shock  was  felt 
and  continued  at  frequent  intervals  through- 
out that  and  the  next  two  days.  The  loss 
of  life  and  property  seems  to  be  as  great 
as  those  of  San  Francisco.  Homes  were 
abandoned  and  the  people  fled  to  the  hills 
and  mountains. 


War 

In  Central 

America 


The  Central  America 
republics,  Guatemala 
and  Salvador,  have 
fallen  out  over  some 
issues  not  clear  to  the 
outside  world,  and  are  at  war  with  each 
other;  and  the  neighboring  republic  of  Hon- 
duras has  been  dra\vn  into  the  contest. 
There  have  been  several  battles  between  the 
contending  forces;  invasions  and  counter 
invasions,  and  with  all  the  rest  revolu- 
tionary movements.  Into  this  character- 
istic Latin-American  broil  President  Roose- 
velt has  projected  himself  with  a  tender 
of  the  friendly  offices  of  the  United  States 
in  securing  peace.  All  of  the  governments 
concerned  are  inclined  to  accept  proffered 
counsel,  and  some  form  of  arbitration  will 
settle  the  disputed  questions. 


The 

Jamestown 

Exposition 


In  1904  the  nation 
celebrated  at  St.  Louis 
the  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana including  a  vast 
territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  On  April  26,  1907,  an- 
other great  exposition  will  be  opened  cele- 
brating a  much  greater  event  than  that  of 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  This  is  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first 
English  settlement  at  .Jamestown.  The 
dates  fixed  upon  are  from  April  26  to  No- 
"ember  30,  1907,  so  that  one  year  hence 
we  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  the  great  ex- 
hibit, which  will  differ  materially  from 
any  other  ever  held.  It  promises  to  be  dis- 
tinctly historical  and  educational  in  its  na- 
ture. Unless  all  signs  fail  this  will  bo  of 
greater  national  benefit  than  any  of  its  pred- 
ecessors. With  this  expectation  the  schools 
should  begin  in  September  to  prepare  the 
pupils  for  the  most  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  history  of  America  from  1607  to 
1907. 


Preservation 
of 

Niagara 


Both  Senate  and  House 
have  passed  the  Nia- 
gara Falls  preserva- 
tion bill. 

It  holds  that  Niagara 
river  is  to  be  classified  as  a  navigable 
stream  and  moreover  as  a  boundary  stream, 
and  that  these  facts  bring  it  exclusively 
under  Federal  jurisdiction. 

The  bill  as  passed  directs  the  secretary 
of  war  to  issue  permits  for  the  use  of 
water  by  the  plants  already  constructed, 
and  authorizes  him  to  issue  further  revo- 
cable permits,  but  only  to  such  extent  as 
will  not  impair  the  scenic  grandeur  of 
the  falls. 

The  life  of  the  bill  and  of  all  permits 
issued  under  it  is  three  years,  and  the 
president  is  directed  in  the  meantime  to 
begin  negotiations  with  Canada  for  a  per- 
manent treaty. 


The 

Revolution 

con- 

Doings 

In 

Russia 

tinues  in  Russia.    On 
•July     22,     the     Czar 
desolved    the    douma, 
the  people's  legislative 

assembly  which  had  advised  the  people. not 
to  pay  the  taxes  or  give  military  service 
until  their  rights  were  recognized.  Many 
of  the  members  fled  to  Viborg,  reassembled 
and  issued  a  manifesto,  but  the  governor 
general  of  Finland  compelled  their  dis- 
persal. On  July  30  a  mutiny  liroke  out  in 
the  island  fortress  of  Sveaborg,  but  was 
quelled. 

Admiral  Rojestvensky  has  been  acquitted 
of  the  charge  of  cowardice  for  the  surren- 
der of  his  fleet  in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  It 
has  been  reported  that  General  Stoessel  has 
been  condemned  to  death  for  the  surrender 
of  Fort  Arthur. 


T^OETH  OAEOLIITA  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


^tate    ^JJepartment     of     KDclucatlon 


Why  All  School  Officers  and  Teach- 
^  ers  Should  Take  the  North  Caro- 
lina Journal  of  Education 

The  State  Association  of  County  Super- 
intendents passed  unanimously  a  resolution 
pledging  its  entire  support  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  Journal  of 
Education  for  all  teachers  and  friends  of 
education  in  the  State.  A  number  of  edu- 
cational publications  have  been  projected 
in  Xorth  Carolina  at  different  times  but 
this  is  the  first  to  be  established  by  the 
Superintendents  for  the.  specific  purpose  of 
assisting  the  superintendents  in  their  daily 
work. 

.     WHY     COUNTS     SUPERINTENDENTS,     MEMBERS 
OF    TUE    COUNTY    BOARDS    AND    SCHOOL 
COMMITTEEMEN     SHOULD     TAKE 
THE     MAGAZINE. 

The  number  of  counties  is  so  great  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  State  Superinten- 
dent either  to  visit  them  all  or  to  keep  in 
constant  eonmiunication  with  all  the  Su- 
perintendents and  school  ollicers,  advising 
them  about  their  work,  interpreting  the 
law,  and  suggesting  improvements  except 
through  such  a  medium  as  the  Nobtii  Car- 
olina Journal  of  Education.  The  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will 
endeavor  to  keep  before  the  Superinten- 
dents through  the  columns  of  the  Jour- 
nal, 

1.  All  rulings  pertaining  to  the  County 
Superintendents'   administration. 

2.  All  circular  letters  pertaining  to  the 
improvement  of  schools  and  suggestions  as 
to   how  improvements   may   be   effected. 

3.  Progress  in  Education  along  all  lines. 

WHY  teachers  should  TAKE  THE  MAGAZINE. 

The  number  of  schools  in  a  county  is  so 
great  and  the  school  term  so  short  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Super- 
intendent to  have  personal  supervision  over 
all  the  teachers'  all  the  time.  The  Super- 
intendent should  endeavor  to  aid  his  teach- 
ers through  the  columns  of  the  Journal  by 
discussing: 

1.  The  administrative  side  of  his  woi'k  and 
the  nature  of  records  that  should  be  kept 
by  the  teacher  and  reports  that  should  be 
made  to  the  Superintendent. 

2.  Best  methods  of  improving  a  teacher's 
work  in  the  school  room  and  in  the  com- 
munity. 

3.  Improvements  that  have  been  made  by 
teachers  and  how  the  best  results  may  be 
obtained. 


SpeciaJ  Tax  District  and  the  School  Law 
The  school  committees  of  special  tax  dis- 
tricts are  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
the  school  law  in  regard  to  the  employment 
of  teachers,  to  which  the  committees  of 
other  school  districts  are  subject.  Teachers 
employed  in  such  districts  are  also  subject 
to  the  same  requirements  in  regard  to  in- 
stitute attendance  as  other  public  school 
teachers  of  the  county. 


PROGRESS  IN  PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

By  Hon.  J.  Y.   Joyner,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruclio^ 


GROWTH  OF  LOCAL  TAXATION 

Since  my  former  report,  133  school  dis- 
tricts have  voted  a  special  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools  in  those  districts, 
53  more  than  voted  such  a  tax  during  the 
previous  year,  more  than  ever  voted  such 
a  tax  in  any  one  year  in  the  history  of 
North  Carolina.  Four-fifths  of  the  counties 
of  the  State  now  contain  special  tax  dis- 
tricts. During  the  year  $338,414.35  was  re- 
ported raised  for  public  schools  by  special 
taxation  to  supplement  the  general  State 
and  county  school  fund  in  special  tax  dis- 
tricts. The  total  number  of  districts  now 
levying  such  a  special  tax  for  schools  is 
357;  299  of  these  are  rural  and  58  are  ur- 
ban. The  average  length  of  the  school  term 
in  the  rural  schools  is  85  days.  The  aver- 
age length  of  the  school  term  in  the  rural 
special  tax  districts  is  from  100  to  185 
days.  The  average  lengtli  of  the  school 
term  in  the  urban  special  tax  districts  is 
170.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  growtli  of  local  taxation  as  a  means  of 
providing  more  money  for  better  houses  and 
equipment,  better  teachers  and  better 
schools,  and  longer  terms  is  encouraging 
and  tlie  outlook  for  it  seems  hopeful. 
Whereas  in  the  beginning  of  this  movement 
for  special  taxation  in  the  rural  districts 
it  was  necessary  to  send  speakers  to  agi- 
tate the  question  and  urge  petitions  for 
election.  During  this  year  it  has  been 
found  almost  impossible  to  supply  through 
the  campaign  committee  the  demand  for 
speakers  in  districts  in  which  elections  had 
already  been  ordered.  In  other  words, 
such  has  been  the  growth  of  sentiment  for 
special  taxation  for  schools  that  the  people 
are  demanding  it  of  their  own  motion.  In 
many  districts  the  campaign  was  carried 
on  and  the  tax  voted  by  the  people  them- 
selves without  aid  by  any  outside  speakers. 

COUNTY  SUPERVISION 
There  has  been  progress  in  county  super- 
vision. The  increase  in  the  salary  of  the 
County  Superintendent  during  the  past 
three  years  has  made  it  possible  to  secure 
more  competent  men  and  to  enable  these 
men  to  give  more  time  and-  attention  to 
their  work.  The  average  annual  salary  of 
the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  has 
been  more  than  doubled  during  the  past 
three  years.  This  average  salary  is  now 
$552.33,  an  increase  of  $50.82  in  his  aver- 
age annual  salary  over  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  During  the  year  36  counties  em- 
ployed County  Superintendents  for  their  en- 
tire time,  more  than  have  ever  been  thus 
employed  in  any  other  year.  The  maximum 
salary    paid   was    $1,060.06,   the    minimum 


salary  $72.34.  Five  years  ago  not  a  single 
county  in  the  State  employed  a  County  Su- 
perintendent for  his  entire  time.  The  great- 
est progress  is  in  those  counties  employing 
County  Superintendents  for  their  entire 
time.  In  all  counties  the  County  Superin- 
tendent is  devoting  more  time  than  ever  be- 
fore to  his  work.  The  demand  for  a  com- 
petent County  Superintendent,  giving  all 
his  time  to  the  work,  is  rapidly  growing. 
The  people  are  coming  to  see  that  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work  in  each  county  must  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  County  Superinten- 
dent who  must  of  necessity  be  the  head  of 
the  count}-  public  school  system  and  largely 
the  source  of  inspiration  and  direction  for 
the  public  schools  of  his  county. 

GRADATION  AND  SYSTEMATIZATION 
All  County  Superintendents  are  now  re- 
quired to  visit  the  public  schools  while  in 
session.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  County 
Superintendents  with  the  assistance  of  a 
carefully  prepared  course  of  study  by  grades 
for  the  first  seven  grades,  sent  out  in  pam- 
phlet form  to  all  the  public  schools  and 
with  the  aid  of  new  school  registers  and 
new  blanks  for  teachers'  reports  requiring 
more  accurate  and  complete  records  and  re- 
ports by  grades,  much  profitable  work  has 
been  done  during  the  year  in  gradation  and 
classification.  An  earnest  effort  has  been 
made  in  every  county  to  reduce  the  work 
of  the  public  schools  to  some  sort  of  system 
and  to  secure  a  fairly  uniform,  continuous, 
progressive  graded  course  of  study  for  the 
schools  of  the  entire  county. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  SCHOOL  HOUSES 
During  the  year  440  good,  comfortable 
public  school  houses  constructed  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  approved  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  which 
conform  in  all  respects  to  modern  principles 
of  school  architecture,  have  been  built.  This 
is  an  average  of  about  one  and  one-fourth 
houses  for  every  day  in  the  year  including 
Sundays.  It  is  the  largest  number  of  new 
houses  ever  erected  in  one  year  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  and  is  94  more  houses 
tlian  were  erected  the  previous  year.  The 
average  value  of  the  houses  built  is  $449.29. 
During  the  year,  $197,690.99  was  spent  for 
building  and  repairing  school  houses  in  the 
rural  districts.  $69,939.07  was  spent  for 
the  same  purposes  in  the  cities  and  towns, 
making  a  total  of  $261,630.06.  The  reported 
value  of  rural  school  property  is  $1,718,- 
043.00.  The  reported  value  of  urban  school 
property  is  $1,485,498.74,  making  the  total 
value  of  school  property  $3,203,541.74.  The 
use  of  the  Loan  Fund  has  been  a  potent  fac- 
tor in  this  progress  in  building  and  improv- 
ing public  school  houses.  The  loans  to  date 
aggregate  $206,073.50,  the.  entire  fund  in- 
cluding the  bond  of  the  State  for  $75,000  due 
July  1st,  1906,  now  amounts  to  about 
$283,000.  Since  the  establishment  of  this 
fund  in  1903,  aid  has  been  given  in  the 
erection    and    improvement    of    506  houses, 
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valued  at  .$510,425.00.  By  lending  $206,- 
073.50  public  school  property  valued  at 
two  and  one-half  times  that  amount  has 
been  secured.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  first 
rate  business  investment  for  public  educa- 
tion. The  value  of  the  old  houses  and  prop- 
erty replaced  by  these  566  houses  is  $43,- 
051.00.  Every  cent  of  the  loans  made  and 
the  interest  has  been  paid  promptly  when 
due.  During  the  year  .$54,760  has  been  lent 
to  aid  in  building  and  improving  148  houses 
valued  at  $129,225.  During  the  year  the 
niunber  of  school  districts  without  houses 
has  been  decreased  244,  the  number  of  log 
houses  has  been  decreased  114.  The  fund 
will  continue  to  increase  annually  and  its 
benefits  will  be  correspondingly  increased. 
The  day  is  not  distant  when  there  shall  be 
no  school  district  without  a  school  house  of 
its  own,  when  tliere  shall  be  not  a  single 
log  house  left  and  when  there  shall  be  a 
comfortable,  decent,  fairly  well  equipped 
school  house  in  every  school  district, 
(t'ontinued  in  next  Issue.) 


The  Farmers'  Alliance  and  the  Public 
High  School 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  passed  the  follow- 
ing notable  resolution  in  favor  of  Public 
High  Schools: 

"Whereas,  the  chief  deficiency  and  weak- 
ness in  our  plan  of  education  in  North 
Carolina  lies  in  the  gap  between  the  pub- 
lic school  and  the  college,  since  the  former 
lives  by  taxation  and  the  latter  by  State 
appropriation,  endowment,  donations,  etc., 
while  secondary  education,  especially  in  the 
rural  districts,  is  dependent  upon  weak 
church  school's  precarious  academies,  and 
a  few  expensive  institutions;  and, 

"Whereas,  it  is  impossible  to  develop  the 
public  schools  to  adequately  supply  the  col- 
leges, to  build  up  in  the  country  a  spirit 
of  liberal  culture,  scientific  agrievdture  and 
love  of  farm  life,  without  a  more  stable,  cer- 
tain and  uniform  plan  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

"Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  urge  the 
next  Legislature  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
distinguished  educators  to  take  under  con- 
sideration the  whole  matter  of  secondary 
education,  the  unification  of  our  school  sys- 
tem, supplementary  appropriations  to  dupli- 
cate local  taxation  for  high  schools,  and 
providing  three  first-class  high  schools  in 
which  agricultural  education  shall  be  a  pri- 
mary consideration — the  committee  to  study 
conditions,  investigate  thoroughly  and  re- 
port, drafting  a  measure  which  shall  meet 
tlie  conditions  in  our  State,  this  to  be  pub- 
licly submitted  in  time  for  discussion  by  the 
people  in  advance  of  the  following  session 
of  the  Legislature." 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  Prof. 
W.  H.  Tyler,  Prof.  .John  Graham,  and  Dr. 
R.  H.  Speight  to  appear  before  the  proper 
committee  of  the  Legislature  in  support  of 
this  proposition. 


certificate,  which  holds  good  for  two  years 
in  any  county.  The  following  teachers 
secured  first  grade  certificates: 

Miss  May  A.  Adams,  Raleigh,  R.  F.  D. 
Xo.  3. 

Miss  Cora  MeCauley,  Efland,  R.  F.  D. 
No  2  . 

Miss  Pauline  Whitley,  Wakefield. 

Miss  Nannie  Koonee,  RicMands. 

Jlr.  M.  B.  Forbes,  Shiloh,  Camden  Coun- 
ty. 

iliss   Nancy   Watkins,   Madison. 

Miss   M.   Jorman,   Richlands. 

Miss  Carlyle  B.  Stilley,  Bonnerton. 

iliss  Katherine  Satterthwaite,   Sidney. 

Miss  Ada   Satterthwaite,   Sidney. 

Jlr.  T.  C.  Council,  Apex,  N.  C. 


The  Sub-Text  Book  Commission 

The  State's  contract  with  the  publishing 
houses  having  expired  July  1,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  appointed  a  Text  Book 
Commission  to  examine  books  for  a  new 
adoption.  The  following  constitute  the  com- 
mission : 

Supt.  W.  H.  Ragsdale,  of  Pitt  county, 
chairman;  Supt.  C.  W.  Massey,  of  Durham 
county;  Supt.  F.  P.  Hall,  of  Gaston  county; 
■Supt.  B.  T.  McBryde,,  of  Cumberland  county; 
Prof.  R.  L.  Madison,  of  Cullowee  Normal 
School;  Prof.  H.  Morson,  Principal  of  Ral- 
eigh High  School,  and  Professor  Cheek,  of 
Alleghany  county.  The  commission  began 
their  work  July  10  and  completed  their  re- 
port August  7,  when  it  was  delivered  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 


First    Grade    Certificates   to    Summer 
School    Teachers 

At  the  close  of  the  Srmimer  School,  a 
public  examin.ation  was  held  for  all  teach- 
ers who  desired  to  stand  for  a  first  grade 


New  List  of  Books  Adopted  for  Use  in  the 
Public  Schools 

The  list  of  books  adopted  for  use  in  the 
schools  for  the  next  five  years  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

History — Beginner's  History  of  the  Unit- 
ed States — White  (American  Book  Co.) 
Chambers  Higher  History  of  the  U.  S.  {Uni- 
versity Publishing  Co.) 

Readers — Graded  Classics,  First  and  Sec- 
ond (B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.)  Clas- 
sics, Old  and  New,  Third,  Fourth  and 
Fifth    (University   Publishing   Co.) 

Akithmetics — Johnson's  Series,  Primary, 
Intermediate,  Advanced  (B.  F.  Johnson 
Publishing  Co. 

Language  and  Gbammak — Hyde's  Les- 
sons in  English,  Book  I  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.) 
Our  Language,  Book  II — Smith  (B.  F. 
.Johnson  Publisliing  Co.)  Buehler's  Modern 
English  Grannnar  with  Composition  (New- 
son  &  Co.) 

Geogbaphy — Maurey's  Elementary,  Mau- 
rey's  Complete   (University  Publishing  Co.) 

Spelling — A  Spelling  Book — Foust  and 
Grillin    (Alfred  Williams  &  Co.) 

PuYSiOLOGY  —  Lippincott's  Physiology, 
Three  Book  Series    (J.  B.  Lippincott). 

Dhawing — Webb  and  Ware's  Practical 
Drawing     (Webb    and    Ware.) 

WiUTiNG — The  Natural  Svstem  of  Verti- 
cal   (D.  C.  Heath  &   Co.) 

The  Old  North  State  Copies — Medial 
(North   State  Pub.   Co.) 

Smithdeal  Writing  Book,  Slant  (B.  F. 
Johnson   Pub.    Co. ) 

Agbicultuke — Beginner's  Agriculture — 
Hill,  Burkett  and  Stevens    (Ginn  &  Co.) 

Dictionaeies — Webster's  Primary,  Com- 
mon School,  High  School,  Academic  (Amer- 
ican Book  Co.) 

The  adoption  of  text  books  on  Civics  and 
on  North  Carolina  History  was  postponed 
till  October  1st.     Wheeler's  Primer   (W.  H. 


Wheeler  &  Co.),  was  unanimously  recom- 
mended for  schools  using  a  primer.  First 
Book  in  Business  Methods  (Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.),  was  also  recommended.  Literary 
Masterpieces  ( Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. ) , 
was  recommended  for  use  in  grades  above 
fifth   reader. 

changes   fboh   last   adoption. 

Changes  from  the  last  adoption  were  as 
follows: 

Holmes'  Readers  (University  Publishing 
Company)  were  dropped  in  favor  of  the 
.Johnson  scries  and  Classics  Old  and  New 
(University  Company)   were  added. 

Milne's  Mental  Arithmetic  (American 
Book  Co.)    was  dropped. 

Foust  and  Griffin's  Speller  (Alfred  Wil- 
liams and  Co.)  took  the  place  of  American 
Book   Company's  series. 

Our  Language  Book  2  (Johnson  &  Co.) 
was   added   to   grammars. 

Hansel's  Histories  ( University  Book  Co. ) 
were  dropped  for  White's  History  (Ameri- 
can Itook  Co. )  and  Chamber's  University 
Publishing  Co.) 


Resolutions  Passed  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendents' Association 


CERTIFICATES 
We,   your   committe   on   Resolutions,   beg 
leave  to  report  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  first,  second  and  third  grade 
certificates  shall  remain  as  now  provided  by 
law. 

2.  That  in  addition  to  these  three  grades 
given  by  the  countj'  superintendent,  a  cer- 
tificate known  as  State  certificate  be  issued 
after  examination  by  a  board  of  examiners 
appointed  by  the  State  board  of  Education, 
that  no  one  be  permitted  to  stand  the  State 
first  grade  certificate  from  the  county  super- 
intendent and  a  testimonial  from  the  super- 
intendent of  tlie  county  in  which  said  ap- 
plicant has  taught;  that  he  has  taught  suc- 
cessfully at  least  one  year.  The  said  State 
certificate  shall  be  good  in  any  county  in 
the  .State  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The 
minimum  salary  paid  a  teacher  holding  a 
State  certificate  shall  be  thirty  dollars  per 
month. 

C.  W.  Massey, 
T.  R.  Foust. 
W.  T.  R.  Bell. 
F.  P.  Halt. 
C.  A\'.  Howard. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE 
Your  committee  on  Resolutions  beg  leave 
to  submit  tlie  following  report: 
Rcsohed: 

1.  That  we  express  our  gratification  at 
the  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  compul- 
sory school  attendance. 

2.  That  the  State  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  in  his  biennial  message  to  the 
Legislature  suggest  the  passage  of  some 
measure  which  meets  this  growing  senti- 
ment by  giving  to  the  people  the  right  by 
majority  vote  in  an}'  county,  township  or 
school  district  to  establish  compulsory  at- 
tendance in  such  county,  township  or  dis- 
trict. 

C.   W.   Massey, 
W.  T.  R.  Bell, 
Tiios.  R.  Foust, 
C.    W.    Howard, 
F.  P.  Hall. 


^ 
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Should    County    Superintendents    Be 
Elected  by  the  People? 

Should  there  be  a  change  in  the  method 
of  selecting  County  Superintendents? 

The  answer  to  this  question  sliould  also 
answer  another  question.  Can  you  improve 
the  County  Superintendents  by  changing 
the  method  of  electing  them?  Is  the  per- 
sonnel of  County  Superintendents  better 
than  it  was  before  the  present  method  was 
adopted  ?  When  the  subject  is  viewed  from 
the  State  at  large  we  have  a  better  class 
of  Superintendents  today  than  we  have  ever 
had.  In  the  first  place,  the  County  Board 
should  be  permitted  to  seek  a  strong  man 
wherever  he  may  reside,  whether  in  the 
county  or  out  of  it,  whether  in  the  State 
or  out  of  it.  One  reason  for  the  success 
ol  the  city  schools  is  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  are  permitted  to  seek  the  best  men 
wherever  they  may  be  found.  In  like  man- 
ner the  County  Superintendent  should  be 
elected  on  account  of  his  training.  It  might 
iiappen  frequently  that  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  county  to  go  outside  of  its 
territory  to  secure  the  proper  man.  This 
could  not  be  done  if  he  were  elected  by  the 
people. 

There  should  be  a  uniformity  of  spirit 
or  consistency  of  co-operation  in  the  entire 
educational  work  of  the  State.  The  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should 
have  the  co-operation  of  every  County  Su- 
perintendent in  the  State.  His  policy  should 
be  tlie  policy  of  each  County  Superinten- 
dent. The  department  should  be  removed 
from  politics  and  these  offices  should  not 
be  hampered  by  local  prejudices  and  local 
conditions.  Supt.  D.  A.  Randolph,  of  Swain 
county,  says  that  when  he  went  in  office 
the  people  in  many  sections  of  his  county 
did  not  want  him  to  visit  the  schools. 
They  were  opposed  to  any  interference  or 
innovations  of  any  kind.  In  many  places 
they  did  not  want  him  to  make  any  im- 
provements because  they  could  not  see  that 
they  were  improvements.  If  he  had  been 
elected  by  the  people  they  would  have 
turned  him  down  and  put  in  a  man  without 
progress.  Today  Swain  county  has  new, 
up-to-date  school  buildings  in  every  district 
except  three  or  four,  equipped  with  patent 
desks,  attractive  rural  libraries.  The  school 
term  is  over  five  months  and  the  people  re- 
joice in  the  progress  they  have  made.  This 
progress  would  have  been  impossible  if  this 
office  had  been  a  political  one.  In  one 
county  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  be- 
cause the  county  superintendent  had  of- 
fended the  Saloon  League,  certain  politicians 
conspired  against  him  and  made  the  at- 
tempt in  the  legislature  to  have  the  law 
changed  in  that  county  so  that  the  county 
superintendents  could  be  elected  by  vote  of 
the  people.  The  education  of  the  children 
is  too  serious   a   matter  to  thrust   it   into 


the  political  wrangles  of  every  campaign, 
and  to  make  the  office  of  county  superin- 
tendent a  football  to  be  kicked  from  politic- 
ian to  politician. 

Whenever  a  superintendent  is  progressive 
and  seeks  to  improve  the  conditions  in  his 
territory  he  is  bound  to  run  counter  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  people  and  their  long 
standing  traditions.  This  man  sliould  be 
so  unhampered  that  he  can  continue  the 
work  for  the  best  interest  of  the  schools 
regardless  of  these  prejudices  and  tradi- 
tions. Whenever  a  special  work  is  to  be 
done,  if  a  city  board  desires  a  city  engineer 
or  superintendent  of  the  water  works,  there 
is  a  special  committee  or  board  that  ex- 
amines the  conditions,  determining  the  kind 
of  man  needed  and  it  goes  in  search  of  him 
wherever  lie  may  be  found.  The  training 
of  teachers  for  special  work  in  the  county 
demands  a  man  possessed  of  special  train- 
ing and  the  people  as  a  whole  are  not  in  a 
position  to  analyze  the  situation  and  select 
a  man  who  possesses  the  special  training. 
This  should  be  done  by  two  or  three  men 
who  have  an  opportunity  of  making  thor- 
ough  investigation. 


Teachers'  Associations 

One  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  dis- 
cussed at  the  Superintendents'  Association 
at  Wrightsville  was  that  of  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Superintendents  that  it  was  their  busi- 
ness in  visiting  schools  to  take  note  in  a 
book  for  that  purpose,  of  teachers'  work, 
the  progress  of  the  children,  the  care  of  the 
house  and  grounds  and  the  teacher's  posi- 
tion in  the  community.  This  being  true 
there  should  be  some  time  when  the  Super- 
intendent gives  back  to  the  teachers  the  re- 
sult of  his  visits.  This  should  be  done  in 
the  Township  and  the  County  Associations. 

When  should  the  County  Association  be 
held  ?  Superintendent  Thompson  says  the 
last  Saturday  of  the  school  month  is  the 
proper  time.  At  this  time  the  teachers  can 
diaw  their  salaries,  the  Treasurer  will  be 
in  his  office  to  pay  the  vouchers.  Wise 
County  Superintendents  have  a  teachers'  li- 
brary and  at  this  time  the  teachers  may  se- 
cure books  and  magazines  for  the  month. 
The  teachers  could  meet  in  their  Associa- 
tion and  present  work  done  in  the  mean- 
time. They  should  bring  the  work  of  the 
children.  If  the  teachers  do  not  understand 
making  their  monthly  reports  this  could  be 
explained  and  completed  before  the  day  is 
over.  The  last  Saturday  of  each  school 
month  seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate 
time  for  each  meeting. 

PURPOSE  OF  THESE  MEETINGS. 
J.  To   master   the   business   details.     The 
teachers     should     hand     in     their     reports 
promptly.      If    there    is    any    uncertainty 


as  to  how  the  report  is  to  be  prepared  this 
monthly  meeting  is  the  place  to  receive  in- 
structions. Let  the  teachers  make  their  re- 
ports in  the  Association.  The  Superinten- 
dent should  insist  on  its  being  done  well. 
Specific  information  about  each  school 
should  be  presented  by  the  Superintendent 
to  keep  the  teacher  and  patrons  informed. 
Teachers  will  be  astonished  at  the  condi- 
tions and  such  reports  will  put  them  on 
their  mettle.  Of  course,  the  Superinten- 
dent must  use  tact  in  handling  the  subject, 
but  the  teacher  ought  to  be  enlightened. 

2.  To  master  a  few  subjects  and  to  learn 
the  most  effective  icays  of  teaching  those 
Subjects.  The  professional  side  should  be 
encouraged.  The  work  should  be  pleasant 
for  the  teachers.  After  the  first  visits  of 
the  County  Superintendent  and  as  soon  as 
he  is  able  to  learn  where  good  work  is  being 
done,  he  should  call  on  the  teachers  to  come 
prepared  to  tell  how  they  accomplished  such 
good  results.  There  the  teacher  should  ex- 
hibit the  work  of  the  students.  This  will 
encourage  the  teachers;  it  will  encourage 
the  children  to  do  better  work  in  order  that 
their  work  may  be  presented.  The  Super- 
intendent should  insist  on  the  teachers'  con- 
centrating her  efforts  on  the  least  possible 
number  of  subjects  and  avoiding  always 
liaving  two  or  more  classes  in  the  same 
subject. 

3.  To  secure  syinpalhy,  co-operation  of 
the  teachers.  The  Superintendent  can  al- 
ways take  this  opportunity  to  encourage 
his  teachers,  to  inform  them  of  special 
work  that  needs  to  be  done,  and  to  give 
them  the  facts  in  regards  to  their  respective 
districts  as  he  has  noted  them. 


Public  High  School  for  Person  County 

The  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  Board  of  Education: 

Resolved  First,  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Person  County  do  hereby  express 
its  desire  that  a  public  high  school  for  Per- 
son county  may  be  established  in  the  county 
in  time  to  begin  work  in  the  Fall  of  1907. 

Second,  That  this  question  be  agitated 
as  mildly  as  possible  throughout  the  county 
by  the  County  Superintendent,  by  the 
Board  of  Education  as  an  organization,  by 
the  members  of  the  Board  individually,  and 
bj'  all  friends  of  education  throughout  the 
county. 

Third,  That  the  Board  of  Education,  to- 
gether with  the  County  Superintendent, 
the  State  Superintendent  and  the  Profes- 
sor of  Secondary  Schools  at  the  State  Uni- 
versit}'  formulate  a  plan  for  such  a  public 
high  school  as  the  county  needs,  as  early 
as  possible,  and  that  systematic  work  may 
be  done  by  all  concerned  for  its  establish- 
ment. 


Subscribe  to  the  Joubnal. 
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Association  of  County  Superintendents — Dist.  No.  2 

Tarrymore  Hotel,  Wrightsville  Beach,  Aug.  8-9,  '06 


Tlie  following  program  was  outlined  for 
the  meeting,  but  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  several  members  it  was  not  adhered  to: 

FIRST  DAY— 10  O'CLOCK  A.  M. 

Address   of   Welcome   by    

Reply  by   F.   T.   Wooten  of  Columbus. 

11  o'clock. 
Compulsory  Education,  by  E.  J.  Barnes,  of 

Wilson. 
Discussion. 

12  o'clock. 
Cooperation   of   Superintendents   and   Com- 
mitteemen    for     the     Betterment     of 
Schools,  by  S.  W.  Brinson,  of  Craven. 

Recess. 

3   o'clock  p.   m. 
Discussion. 

Recess  3  o'clock  p'  m. 

What   Shall   the   Superintendent   Do   When 
He  Visits  tlie  Schools  Under  Him?  Ira 
T.  Turlington,  Johnston. 
Discussion. 

8:30  P.  M. 

Address  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Carlyle  of  Wake 
Forest.     Public  invited  to  attend. 

SECOND  DAY— 10  O'CLOCK  A.  M. 
Conducting   Teachers'   Meetings,   by   W.   H. 
Tliompson,  of  Onslow. 

11  o'clock. 
Advantages   of    Consolidation   and   How   to 

Bring   It   About,    P..    F.    MacBrydc,    of 
Cumberland. 
Discussion. 

12  o'clock. 

Is  It  Advantageous  to  Have  Teachers  Elect- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Superintendent  or  by  Committeemen, 
by  J.  E.  Dibnam,  of  Greene. 

Discussion. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

Address  by  State  Superintendent  J.  Y.  Joy- 
ner.     Public  invited  to  attend. 

The  District  Association  at  Wrightsville 

The  Association  of  County  Superinten- 
dents, District  No.  2,  met  at  Tarrymore 
Hotel,  Wrightsville  Beach,  August  8-9, 
inOO,  with  the  following  members  present: 

Supt.  C.  W.  Howard,  of  Lenoir,  Presi- 
dent; Supt.  Washington  Catlett,  of  New 
Hanover,  Secretary;  Supt.  F.  T.  Wooten,  of 
Columbus;  Supt.  W.  M.  Thompson,  of  Ons- 
low; Supt.  Angus  Cromartie,  of  Bladen; 
Supt.  C.  H.  Utley,  of  Pender;  Supt.  S.  W. 
Clement,  of  Duplin. 

In  addition  to  these  tliere  were  present 
State  Superintendent  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Prof. 
M.  C.  S.  Noble,  of  the  University;  Dr.  J.  B. 
Carlyle,  of  Wake  Forest  College,  and  Supt. 
E.  C.  Brooks,  of  Goldsboro,  Editor-in-Chief 
of  the  NoETH  Caeolina  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  meetings  were  informal.  The  pre- 
pared program  was  turned  into  a  roimd- 
table  discussion  of  subjects  most  interest- 
ing to  Superintendents. 


The  question  was  asked,  "What  shall  a 
Superintendent  do  when  he  visits  the 
schools?  What  is  his  purpose  in  entering 
the  school  while  it  is  in  session?" 

Shall  the  Superintendent  take  charge  of 
LJie  lOJni  and  conduct  the  recitation  as  he 
tliinks  they  should  be  conducted?  This  was 
answered  in  the  negative,  and  the  Associa- 
t'ou  was  unanimous  in  saying  that  such  a 
policy  causes  the  children  to  see  the  weak- 
ness of  the  teacher  and  form  unfavorable 
comparisons  of  the  teacher's  work.  The 
Superiutendent  will  not  aid  the  teacher  nor 
improve  the  school  by  this  method. 

Shall  the  Superintendent  lecture  to  the 
teacher  and  children?  When  this  question 
was  asked,  one  superintendent  said  that 
parents  cf  a  certain  district  had  instructed 
the  children  to  take  their  books  and  come 
home  the  next  time  the  Superintendent 
came  "to  preach"  to  them,  and  the  child- 
ren obeyed  instructions,  in  spite  of  the 
teacher's  request  to  the  contrary.  It  does 
not  pay  to  spend  the  entire  time  in  giving 
the  teachers  and  the  children  a  long  "ser- 


What  Is  the  Object  in  Visiting  the  School 
/.  To   Observe   the   Teacher's   Work — What 

Subjects  She  Needs  Assistance  In: 

The  superintendent  should  become  a  silent 
spectator  in  order  to  observe.  The  teacher 
should  be  encouraged  bj-  commendation  of 
things  done  well,  and  this  should  be  done 
before  the  school,  for  it  will  inspire  confi- 
dence in  the  teacher.  Notice  should  be 
taken  of  her  weak  points  and  after  school 
01'  during  some  Association  those  defects 
siioiild  be  discussed. 
.1.    To   Observe   the   Children: 

Examine  the  register,  see  that  the  records 
are  there.  The  attendance  will  be  noticed 
first.  If  it  is  good,  and  has  been  through- 
cut  the  term,  inquire  of  the  teacher  what 
she  does  to  keep  it  so  well.  If  it  is  poor, 
find  the  cause.  Are  the  children  supplied 
with  books  ?  Are  they  well  classified  ?  That 
is,  liave  the  children  the  ability  to  read 
understandingly  their  history  or  geogi'aphy 
lessons  ? 

Superintendent  Catlett  says  he  saw  a 
class  in  geography  that  could  not  read  the 
geography  lesson.  Superintendent  Thomp- 
son said  he  had  seen  children  in  arithmetic 
who  were  unable  to  read  the  problems. 
Does  the  teacher  have  several  different 
classes  in  the  same  text  book?  Is  the  dis- 
cipline good?  In  other  words,  is  there 
wholesome  life  and  an  air  of  honest  indus- 
try in  the  school  room  ?  If  so,  the  superin- 
tendent should  talc  note.  If  not,  he  should 
certainly  take  note. 
3.   To  Observe  the  House  and  Ch'ounds: 

Is  the  floor  well  kept?  Are  the  desks 
comfortable  and  well  preserved?  Are  the 
windows  clean  and  are  the  walls  decent  and 
adorned  with  pictures?  Have  the  teacher 
and  the  children  taken  pains  to  make  the 
grounds  appear  to  advantage? 


■f/     To  Observe  the  Position  of  the  Teacher 

in  the  Community: 

Has  she  a  suitable  boarding  place  and  is 
she  satisfied  to  work  in  the  district?  Does 
she  .join  with  the  people  in  their  church  life 
and  social  life?  How  is  she  regarded  by 
the  parents  ? 

Keep  A  Record  Book 

It  was  decided  that  the  superintendents 
should  keep  a  record  book  and  when  he 
enters  a  district  he  should  observe  the 
teacher's  life  in  the  school  and  community 
from  these  four  standpoints.  In  this  way 
he-  could  have  a  complete  record  of  every 
teacher,  every  district  and  every  house.  He 
would  know  how  to  promote  his  teachers 
to  better  schools.  He  would  understand 
w-liat  improvements  are  needed,  and  what 
kind  of  people  he  has  to  serve.  Superin- 
tendents Wooten  and  Catlett  have  been 
keeping  such  records  and  they  find  it  in- 
valuable to  them  in  their  work.  They  keep 
a  complete  history  of  the  school  in  this  way 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  compare  the 
work  in  a  consolidated  tax  district  with 
that  of  the  old  school.  The  records  speak 
for  them.  The  book  should  contain  an  out- 
line of  what  the  superintendent  wishes  to 
learn  in  his  travel  through  the  county. 
Such  a  record  book  would  be  invaluable  to 
the  County  Board,  for  they  could  learn  in 
a  short  time  what  is  needed.  It  would  be 
invaluable  to  the  Committeeman  when  he 
comes  to  the  superintendent's  office  and 
wishes  improvements.  He  can  compare  his 
district  with  other  districts  and  the  im- 
provements they  have  made. 


Consolidation  in  Orange  County 

Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner  and  Supt.  C.  W.  Mas- 
sej'  attended  an  educational  rally  at  Mt. 
Herman,  Orange  County,  in  August.  The 
purpose  was  to  consolidate  four  small  dis- 
tricts that  had  a  census  of  about  35  chil- 
dren to  the  district.  The  people  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  meeting.  About  fifty  men 
and  an  equal  number  of  women  were  pres- 
ent. Tlie  average  attendance  in  one  of  these 
districts  was  only  6%  for  the  term.  After 
Mr.  Joyner  had  discussed  what  it  means  to 
bring  together  these  smaller  districts  he 
called  Superintendent  Massej'  to  state  what 
consolidation  has  meant  to  his  county.  Su- 
perintendent Massey  made  the  following 
statement: 

••During  the  last  eight  years  the  number 
of  schools  in  Durham  County  has  been  re- 
iluced  b\'  consolidation  from  C5  to  43,  the 
\alue  of  school  property  has  been  increased 
from  $12,000  to  $35,000,  the  school  term  has 
been  increased  from  five  and  a  half  months 
to  eight  months,  the  enrollment  has  in- 
creased 50  per  cent,  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
work  done  100  per  cent.  Thirty-one  libra- 
ries containing  about  6,000  volumes  have 
been  placed  in  these  schools.  A  healthy 
educational  spirit  prevails  throughout  the 
county  and  the  future  prospect  looks 
bright." 

After  the  speaking  Mr.  Joyner  asked  all 
who  were  in  favor  of  consolidation  to  in- 
dicate it  by  rising  and  three-fourths  voted 
in  favor  of  consolidation. 
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How  Washington 

Secured  Ownership 

Haury    Howell,    Superintendent    Washing- 
ton Public  Schools. 

After  extended  study  of  the  situation 
and  its  relief,  I  reached  the  conclusion  that 
a  plan  of  supplying  books  to  the  pupils 
upon  the  paj'meut  of  fees  would  be  practi- 
cable and  would  be  furthermore  acceptable 
to  the  parents.  Finally,  in  the  summer  of 
1902,  I  secured  authoritj'  from  ray  board  of 
school  trustees  to  make  the  attempt.  At 
that  time  I  knew  of  only  one  other  place 
where  such  plan  had  been  tried;  and  that 
was  in  Greenville,  Miss.,  where  they  were 
following  a  method  that  would  not  suit  my 
case.  I  inagurated  the  system  by  making 
a  pulilic  appeal  to  the  parents  of  our  pupils 
to  donate,  outright,  all  of  the  school  books 
they  had  on  liand,  at  the  same  time  out- 
lining t!ie  plan  that  would  be  followed,  and 
giving  a  schedule  of  the  fees  to  be  charged. 
The  result  of  the  appeal  was  very  gratify- 
ing, as  practically  all  of  the  school  books  in 
the  various  homes  were  turned  in,  books  of 
all  ages,  subjects  and  conditions.  Among 
them  were  over  1,000  which  Ave  could  use, 
and  a  number  which  we  could  exchange. 
The  fees  for  the  first  year  and  for  the  sec- 
ond year  were  not  sufficient  in  amount  to 
purchase  the  required  stock  of  books;  and 
the  school  board  had  to  make  advances 
from  the  general  school  fund  to  the  amount 
of  about  $G00.00,  of  which  $200.00  has  been 
repaid.  The  whole  amount  would  have  been 
repaid  but  for  a  loss  sustained  in  the  burn- 
ing of  our  main  building. 

In  fixing  the  schedule  of  fees  to  be 
charged  at  the  beginning  of  the  system,  we 
felt  impelled  to  make  the  charges  as  low  as 
possible  in  order  to  popularize  it.  In  some 
instances  those  fees  may  have  been  too 
small,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  changed 
and  a  change  in  the  nature  of  an  increase 
is  out  of  the  question.  The  following  is 
the  schedule  of  annual  charges : 

Grades  1  B  and  1  A $  .50 

Grade  2   B 1.00 

Grade  2  A 1..50 

Grades  3B  and  3A 2.00 

Grades  4B,  4A  and  5B 2.50 

Grades  5A,  6B  and  6A 3.00 

Grades   7B   and   7A 3.50 

Grades  8  and  0 4.00 

These  fees  are  required  in  advance;  and 
no  supplies  are  furnished  a  pupil  until  the 
fee  is  paid.  All  books  and  stationery  of 
every  kind  needed-  by  the  pupil  are  supplied. 
The  question  of  the  stationery  supply  pre- 
sented one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
administration  of  the  system,  and  we  once 
considered  the  advisability  of  requiring  the 
pupil  to  furnish  his  own  stationer}'.  But 
to  do  so  would  defeat  one  of  the  purposes 
of  the  system,  as  there  would  frequently  be 
pupils    without    pencils    and    paper.      Alto- 


gether, we  consider  the  venture  to  have 
been  successful,  and  we  intend  to  continue 
it  until  we  are  able  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
free  text  books.  The  plan  also  seems  to  be 
approved  by  the  parents.  Though  we  have 
always  offered  the  option  of  individual 
purchase  and  ownership,  only  seven  parents, 
represented  by  seventeen  children,  avail 
themselves  of  it.  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
has  never  been  serious  complaint.  Wher- 
ever there  has  been  one,  it  has  generally 
been  due  to  some  error  or  mistake  which 
was  easily  corrected. 

The  advantages  of  the  rental  plan  to  the 
parent  is  that  it  cheapens  the  cost  of  books 
to  him.  The  fees  range  from  50  to  60  per 
cent  cheaper  than  the  retail  prices  of  the 
books  used  in  the  respective  grades,  except 
in  the  first  grades,  where  the' life  of  a  book 
is  in  most  cases  limited  to  use  by  one  pupil. 
Even  in  eases  where  a  man  has  a  number 
of  children  succeeding  each  other  in  the 
grades,  the  cost  is  no  greater,  as  the  books 
are  sometimes  changed  and  he  would  have 
to   buy   new   ones.      Furthermore,   when   he 


shape  of  the  letter  T,  the  top  being  the 
main  portion  shown  in  the  cut  and  the  stem 
Ijcing  the  auditorium  annex,  extending  fron> 
the  middle  portion  of  the  building  in  the 
rear  at  right  angles.  The  length  is  185 
feet,  the  width  through  the  auditorium,  132 
feet.  The  width  through  the  end  shown  in 
the  illustration  is  78  feet.  There  are  two 
stories  and  a  basement,  each  story  contain- 
ing eight  class  rooms,  a  total  of  sixteen.  In 
addition  there  are  five  small  rooms,  one  for 
superintendent's  office,  one  for  women  teach- 
er's retiring  rooms  and  three  in  suite  for 
library,  reading  room  and  book  and  station- 
ery storage.  Each  class  room,  has  its  con- 
necting cloak  room,  with  outside  light,  to 
which  entrance  can  be  made  from  either  the 
class  room  or  the  corridor.  The  corridors 
are  all  amply  wide,  ranging  from  10  to  14 
feet.  There  are  two  independent  flights  of 
stairs  between  the  two  floors,  each  5  feet 
wide.  There  are  five  exits  from  the  first 
floor  and  four  from  the  basement.  The 
standard  size  of  the  class  rooms  is  32  x  24, 
with  13-foot  pitch.  They  are  all  very  well 
lighted,  there  being  only  four  rooms  which 
can  get  no  direct  sunliglit.  Tlie  auditorium 
extends  through  both  floors  and  has  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  800.  It  has  a  dipped  floor, 
an  ample  stage,  coved  ceiling,  dressing 
rooms  and  a  well  pitched  balcony.     It  is  a 


Washington's  New  Graded  School  Building 


pays  the  fee  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
session,  he  is  not  troubled  again  with  the 
matter  of  his  child's  supplies  during  the 
whole  year. 

The  advantages  to  the  school  are,  chiefly, 
that  all  pupils  in  a  class  are  supplied  with 
required  books  on  the  same  day,  and  all, 
rich  and  poor  alike,  are  thereby  placed  on 
an  equal  footing;  we  are  able  to  use  many 
more  books  than  formerly  and  to  make 
changes  more  easily  when  we  find  it  desir- 
able; and  we  are  able  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  indigent  pupils,  whose  wants  are 
supplied  without  charge  and  whose  burden 
is  thereby  borne  by  all  men  of  better  cir- 
cumstances. 


Washington's    New    Graded   School 
Building 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
new  school  building  erected  within  the  past 
year  at  Washington,  N.  C.  The  picture 
docs  not  give  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  house,  either  of  its  size  or  of  its  impos- 
ing   appearance.      The    building    is    in    the 


handsome    and    comfortable    hall. 

The  basement  contains  the  furnace,  en- 
gine and  fuel  rooms;  the  toilets  and  seven 
large  rooms  which  are  intended  for  manual 
training  and  domestic  training,  labora- 
tories, music  room  and  kindergarten.  The 
basement  is  really  a  ground  floor,  as  in  only 
a  small  portion  is  it  imder  ground  and 
there  only  about  a  foot;  while  throughout 
the  rest  it  is  actually  above  grade,  giving  a 
pitch  in  most  of  the  rooms  of  10  feet. 

The  heating  is  by  the  warm  air  method 
with  forced  ventilation.  It  includes  five 
furnaces,  an  8-foot  blower  and  a  15  horse- 
power Fairbanks-JIorse  gas  engine.  The 
plant,  as  well  as  the  closet  fixtures,  were 
furnished  by  the  Peek-Williamson  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Co.,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  auditorium,  corridors,  furnace  room, 
toilets,  library  and  offices  are  all  well 
lighted  by  electricity.  In  addition,  three 
class  rooms  are  both  wired  and  piped  for 
evening  school  work.  Every  room  will  be 
connected  with  the  office  by  a  telephone. 
Tlie  furnisliing  is  by  the  Grand  Rapids 
School  Furniture  Co. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF 


>y~iia/i  K^chools  =  s^ylcaae/nles  =  i^o/leaes 


Su))ei\ision  of  this  department  has  been 
assumed  b}'  the  iindoisigned  to  contribute 
his  mite  to  the  success  of  this  Journal,  de- 
voted to  the  Educational  Interests  of  North 
Carolina.  The  cordial  co-operation  of  all 
school-teachers  and  others  interested  in  the 
Cause  of  Education  is  requested. 

John   Grauam. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  term  High  School  has  been  given  to 
such  scliools  as  claim  to  prepare  young 
boj's   and  girls   for   college  or  business. 

Its  course  of  study  includes  not  only  the 
rudimentary  branches  of  the  public  schools, 
but  in  addition  more  advanced  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

From  these  schools,  or  academies,  as  they 
are  generally  called,  go  out  a  large  per  cent 
of  our  public  schiml  teachers  and  business 
men. 

Many  professional  men  go  directly  from 
the  academy  to  the  professional  school  in 
order  to  save  time  and  monej'.  This  is  a 
great  mistake,  and  the  efficiency  of  an  aca- 
demy may  be  generally  determined  by  the 
percentage  of  its  graduates  who  go  to  col- 
lege. The  number  of  good  academies  is 
limited.  The  graded  schools  in  the  cities 
and  the  sub-freshman  admissions  on  the 
part  of  the  colleges  tend  to  lessen  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  academy.  Time  will  correct 
this  evil.  Graded  schools  will  become  the 
best  feeders  of  high  grade  academies,  and 
already  our  University  and  colleges  are  en- 
dea\'oring  to  keep  young  men  at  home  until 
])rcpared  for  college.  The  university  is  at 
the  head  of  our  school  system;  the  district 
public  school  is  at  the  other  extremity  with 
a  yawning  gap  between.  This  gap  can  be 
filled  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  by  the 
graded  schools,  but  how  about  the  country 
boy  and  girl  ?  Consolidation  of  districts  to 
a  limited  extent  will  greatly  improve  the 
efficacy  of  our.  public  schools,  but  the  day 
is  far  distant  when  the  average  consolidated 
district  school  will  properly  prepare  boys 
and  girls  for  college.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  the  academy.  Not  a  township  academy 
for  this  generation,  but  a  covmty  academy, 
situated  either  in  the  county  town  or  in  a 
thickly   settled  neighborhood. 

Our  present  law  provides  tliat  the  Super- 
intendent of  public  schools  shall  be  a  prac- 
tical school  teacher  of  at  least  two  years' 
experience;  it  also  provides  that  during  the 
sessions  of  the  public  schools  the  Superin- 
tendent must  confine  himself  strictly  to  his 
superintendency  of  the  schools  and  have 
no  other  occupation.  Many  counties  were 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law. 
A  wise  provision  was  inserted  that  the 
Slate  Superintendent  of  Pulilic  Schools 
could,  in  his  judgment,  deviate  from  the 
strict  letter  of  the  law,  and  to  this  pro- 
vision we  are  indebted  for  some  of  our  best 
Superintendents  of  County  Schools.  The 
average  salary  of  our  Superintendents 
hardly   exceeds    six    hundred   dollars.      Can 


suitable  men  be  obtained  in  a  majority  of 
our  counties  for  so  meagre  a  salary?  If 
County  High  Schools  should  be  established 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  be 
made  Principal,  his  present  salary  for  nomi- 
nal duties  could  be  increased  to  such  an 
amount  as  would  attract  the  attention  of 
practical  school  teachers  of  experience.  Such 
changes  should  be  made  in  the  Loan  and 
Scholarship  systems  of  the  university  and  the 
colleges  that  the  beneficiaries  would  be  will- 
ing to  teach  in  our  public  schools  of  >  all 
grades,  the  salaries  paid  in  cash  out  of  pub- 
lic funds  to  be  supplemented  by  a  reasonable 
credit  on  the  notes  given  the  university  or 
college  for  tuition  and  other  allowances, 
schools.  The  establishment  of  County  High 
Schools  would  not  increase  in  injury  to  first 
rate  private  academies  for  at  least  this 
generation.  In  fact  the  probability  is  that 
their  patronage  would  increase.  G. 


Physics  in  the  High  School 

A  paper  on  "Science  in  the  High  School," 
read  by  Dr.  George  H.  Mead  of  Chicago 
L'niversity  was  sul)mitted  to  three  members 
of  the  scientific  department  of  this  univer- 
sity. The  question  as  to  why  Physics  has 
not  been  more  successfully  taught  in  the 
high  school  was  answered  as  follows: 

1.  Because  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  makers  of  college  entrance 
examinations  and  college  requirements  of 
conditions  and  needs  of  high  school  work, 
and  unfamiliaritj'  with  any  sort  of  Physics 
save  that  which  these  teachers  were  taught 
in  their  own  class  rooms  in  college. 

2.  Because  of  incompet-ence  on  the  part  of 
hundreds  of  hi.gh  school  teachers,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  high  school 
courses  are  mere  duplicates  of  that  which 
they  themselves  were  taught  in  college. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  how  much 
mathematics  is  necessary  for  a  thorough 
understanding  of  Physics.  It  was  answered 
as  follows:  "Elementary  science  demand? 
in  its  adequate  presentation  an  e.xtremely 
small  amount  of  mathematical  training. 
One  simple  theorem  in  Geometry,  namely 
that  of  similar  triangles,  will  suffice  for 
a  complete  course  in  Physics,  and  not  more 
than  five  or  si.x  theorems  at  the  most  ever 
find  application.  With  Algebra  the  case 
is  not  very  difl'erent  for  the  equations  which 
need  to  be  handled  in  the  science  teaching 
are  of  the  simplest  nature.  The  mathe- 
nuitical  problems  of  Phj'sics  teachers  is 
simply  to  express  in  mathematical  form 
physical  relations  which  they  already  un- 
derstand, but  the  manipulation  of  the  equa- 
tions which  are  met  with  in  elementary 
Phj'sics   is  vcr}'  simple. 


The  following  towns  are  completing  mod- 
ern school  buildings  for  use  this  coming 
school  year:  Washington,  Shelby,  States- 
ville,  Durham  High  School,  Spencer,  San- 
ford,  Dunn,  Pinehurst,  Mocksville,  Kerners- 
ville,  Kooky  Mount  and  Tryon. 


Educational  Method 

The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to 
interest  teachers  in  the  studj'  of  the  science 
of   teaching.     Two   plans   ma}'   be   adopted. 

1.  A  thorough  study  of  the  development 
of  the  science  of  education,  beginning  with 
education  among  the  Greeks. 

2.  An  investigation  of  modern  methods  of 
teaching. 

If  the  teachers  of  the  State  prefer  to 
make  an  extended  study  of  educational 
methods,  the  first  plan  will  prove  much 
more  satisfactory  because  modern  conditions 
are  always  the  outgrowth  of  what  has  been 
worked  out  in  the  past.  Should  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  desire  a  shorter  course  deal- 
ing with  results  rather  than  with  first 
causes,  the  second  plan  will  of  course  prove 
more  satisfactory. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  those  who  take 
the  course  to  purchase  a  few  books  as  we 
will  be  able  to  give  only  outlines  and  sug- 
gestions in  this  department. 

What  we  desire  now  especially  is  that  the 
teachers  write  expressing  their  preference, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  that  shall  be 
undertaken.  It  is  our  hope  to  correspond 
quite  freely  with  those  who  are  pursuing 
the  line  of  work  suggested.  It  will  there- 
fore be  in  the  nature  of  a  correspondence 
course  in  pedagogy.  We  hope  to  adapt  the 
work  to  the  ambitious  teachers  who  for 
various  reasons  have  been  unable  to  make 
a  study  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 
Therefore  the  teachers  can  greatly  aid  us 
by  writing  to  J.  I.  Foust,  Greensboro,  N. 
C,  indicating  exactly  the  nature  of  work 
thev    desire. 


Why  Students  Dislike  Latin 

Miss  Alice  Jones,  formerly  of  St.  Mary's 
College,  Raleigh,  who  is  now  Teacher  of 
Latin  in  Winthrop  Normal  College,  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C,  gives  four  reasons  why  students 
fail  in  Latin: 

1.  Poor  training  in  English:  Ignorance 
as  to  the  construction  of  the  English  lan- 
giuige  and  imperfect  training  in  the  essen- 
tial  forms  of  English  Grammar. 

2.  A  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple: Their  history,  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms. 

3.  Imperfect  training  in  the  first  steps  of 
Latin. 

4.  A  lack  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers in  presenting  and  developing  the  lessons 
from  dav  to  dav- 


I 


Causes  of  Failure  to  Dicipline 

1.  A   dirty,   littered  room. 

2.  No  attention  to  temperature  or  fresh 
air. 

3.  Keeping  on  with  one  thing  because 
you  have  no  fresh,  interesting  plans  to 
use. 

4.  Too  much  written  work  at  one  time. 

5.  Ignoring  disorder,  when  you  should 
attend  to  everj'  case,  _meeting  carelessness 
and  inattention  with  persistent  demand, 
and  iuqH'rtiuonce  ami  rclicllion  with  sever- 
ity. 

0  Not  enough  preparation  of  work  in 
school  room  at  intermissions.  Not  enough 
scheming  at  home. — School  Education. 
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More  Busy  Work  Hints 

For  a  number  of  years  I  taught  in  a 
eountr}'  school  and  on  rainy  days  found  it 
a  proljlem  to  know  liow  to  keep  tlie  little 
ones  (who  usually  went  out  to  play  after 
finishing  their  lessons  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon,)  busy  and  interested  wliile  I 
heard  tlio  older  pupils  recite. 

So  I  cut  from  calendars  and  advertise- 
ments, letters  and  figures,  putting  them  in 
boxes.  After  their  lessons  were  over,  these 
boxes  were  handed  to  the  younger  pupils, 
who  would,  by  laying  the  numbers  on  their 
desks,  count  by  ones,  twos,  threes,  etc.,  to 
do  short  examples  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  or  division,  or  using  the 
letters,  would  spell  out  their  next  spelling 
or  reading  lesson.  I  found  that  this  plan 
of  work  (which  they  considered  play), 
helped  them  very  much  in  counting  and 
especiallj'  in  spelling. 

I  had  become  nearly  discouraged  in  try- 
ing to  teach  one  little  boy  his  letters.  He 
could  spell  words  but  seemed  not  to  be 
able  to  remember  the  letters  when  he  saw 
them  in  other  words.  I  commenced  with 
the  word  apple,  gave  him  a  box  of  letters 
and  told  him  to  pick  me  out  all  the  a's  he 
could  find,  the  first  day.  Then  he  picked 
out  the  difi'erent  letters,  and  finally  learned 
to  pick  tliem  all  out  to  spell  the  whole 
word.  By  that  time  he  could  recognize 
those    four    letters    any    place    in    his   book. 


Then  I  took  the  words  boy,  cat,  dog;  and 
sooner  than  I  expected,  he  knew  all  his 
letters. 

But  one  of  the  best  things  about  using 
these  letters  and  figures,  was  that,  whereas 
this  little  one  had  been  noisy  as  soon  as 
his  lessons  were  over,  he  would  now  work 
with  his  figures  and  letters,  many  times  an 
liour  at  a  time,  so  quietly  that  I  would  not 
[  have  laiown  he  was  in  the  room.  This 
was  also  true  of  others. — y  or  Dial  Instruc- 
tor. 


ilerely  to  keep  children  busy  is  not  the 
liighest  ideal,  but  some  devices  accomplish 
the  incidentally  desirable  purpose  of  keep- 
ing them  still  and  also  have  in  them  enough 
of  educational  value  to  commend  them  on 
the  merits  of  the  thing  done.  Here  are  a 
few,  which  if  rightly  used  in  ■  connection 
with  other  related  employments  are  com- 
mendable : 

1.  Copy  paragraphs  from  the  reader. 

2.  Arrange  strips,  squares,  triangles,  etc., 
of  bright  colored  paper  in  symmetrical  pat- 
terns. 

3.  Sew  pictures  in  sewing  cards, 

4.  Illustrate  stories  by  drawing  pictures. 

5.  Copy  easy  drawings. 

6.  Triangles,  squares,  houses,  flags,  etc, 
may  be  made  on  desk  from  colored  splints 
or  sticks. 

7.  Roman  numerals  maj-  be  made  with 
shoe  pegs  placed  on  the  desk. 


The  True  Importance  of  the  Kindergarten 


By  Miss  Marietta  Stockard 


The  kindergarten  is  a  comparatively  new 
movement  in  the  educational  world.  This 
perhaps  accounts  in  part  for  the  little  real 
knowledge  which  many  of  our  leading  edu- 
cators and  most  of  our  teachers  have  of 
the  subject.  It  seems  strange  that  there 
should  be  teachers  who  do  not  even  know 
the  name  of  Froebel,  much  less  the  princi- 
ples which  this  greatest  of  all  educational 
reformers  strove  to  inculcate;  yet  there 
are  doubtless  many  such,  not  only  in  North 
Carolina,  but  all  over  the  world.  There 
are  others  who  are  familiar  with  the  bare 
fact  that  such  a  man  once  lived  and  estab- 
lished   schools   which   he   called   kindergar- 


tens, but  tlie\-  have  no  knowledge  of  Froe- 
bel's  long  life  of  struggle  and  experiment 
to  evolve  this  foundation  for  the  child's 
whole  after  life,  nor  of  the  great  ideals 
upon  which  the  kindergarten  is  based. 

This  being  true  of  teachers,  what  can 
be  expected  of  people  outside  of  the  pro- 
fession? It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear 
said  to  a  kindergarten  student,  "Why  do 
you  have  to  studj'  so  long  just  to  play  with 
little  children?  Any  one  can  do  that  who 
happens  to  have  the  patience."  When  they 
are  told  that  a  well  trained  kindergartner 
must  have  a  high  school  education  or  its 
equivalent,    must    know    something   of   the 


philosophy  of  history,  of  science,  of  psy- 
chology, of  literature,  music,  and  art,  as 
well  as  her  technical  knowledge  of  her 
work,  the  astonishment  of  these  good  people 
is  unbounded. 

Not  long  ago  Congress  had  under  consid- 
eration the  increasing  of  the  salaries  of 
the  teachers  of  Washington,  D.  C.  These 
are  men  who  are  supposed  to  have  more 
than  the  average  of  culture  and  broad  world 
knowledge.  Most  of  them  were  willing  to 
concede  that  the  teachers  of  the  high  schools 
and  of  tlie  regular  grades  siiould  have  at 
least  fair  living  salaries,  but  they  could 
not  understand  why  kindergarteners  should 
e\en  expect  to  be  paid  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. The  common  sentiment  was,  "Wliy 
pay  such  a  sum  merely  to  have  children 
amused  for  three  hours  in  the  day?"  Of 
the  long  and  careful  training  necessary  for 
the  kindergartener,  of  the  wonderful  de- 
veloping iniluence  of  the  kindergarten  upon 
the  cliild  they  knew  absolutely  nothing. 
It  is  time  for  this  ignorance,  hence  this 
sentiment,  to  be  done  away  with — time  for 
the  teachers  at  least  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  true  import  of  this  branch 
of   their   profession. 

The  common  misconception  of  the  work 
is  certainly  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  kin- 
dergartens of  the  wrong  kind.  There  is 
probal)h'  no  other  work  which  is  so  great, 
su  ennobling  and  developing  to  any  one 
whose  life  it  touches  and  yet  can  so  easily 
be  preverted  into  what  is  sheer  nonsense 
to  any  one  who  thinks.  There  are  kin- 
dergartens where  freedom  is  so  interpreted 
that  it  means  merely  disorder,  disobedience, 
the  development  of  disrespect  for  law; 
where  love  for  the  child  is  tui'ned  into  the 
most  weakening  sentimentality;  where,  in 
fact,  everything  which  is  done  starts  no- 
icliere  and  reaches  its  goal. 

In  such  so-called  kndergartens  it  is  often 
the  case  that  the  woman  who  presumes  to 
call  herself  a  kindergartener  has  had  the 
most  ineflicient  training,  often  of  only  a 
few  months,  gathered  up  a  few  stock 
phrases,  a  smattering  of  the  gifts  and  oc- 
cupations, learned  a  few  songs  and  games, 
and  then  dared  to  gather  together  little 
children  and  teach  them  in  the  name  of 
Froebel ! 

There  are  as  yet  no  kindergartens  in  the 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina,  and  when 
they  come,  as  they  must  soon  do,  let  those 
in  authority  see  to  it  that  they  are  real 
kindergartens  of  the  highest  type.  Let  the 
teachers,  particularly  the  superintendents 
and  teachers  of  the  Priinary  Departments, 
familarize  themselves  with  Froebel  and  his 
teachings,  so  that  they  may  sj'stematieally 
and  intelligently  carry  out  what  the  kin- 
dergartener has  endeavored  to  begin.  It  will 
be  a  great  step  forward  and  a  happy  day 
for  both  teachers  and  pupils  when  more  of 
Froebel's  spirit  permeates  all  teaching. 
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The  first  issue  of  the  Nokth  Carolina 
.Journal  of  Education  makes  its  appear- 
ance just  fifty  years  after  Calvin  H.  Wiley 
puhlished  the  first  copy  of  the  first  Edu- 
eatioual  Journal  in  North  Carolina.  From 
that  date  until  the  present  time  the  school 
forces  have  said  that  an  Educational  Jour- 
nal is  a  necessity.  Many  have  been  born: 
a  few  have  received  substantial  support, 
all  have  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
profession,  but  each,  like  a  human  being, 
has  had  its  seven  stages  and  the  profession 
has  felt  keenlj'  the  passing  of  each  jour- 
nal. Llnly  a  few  years  are  permitted  to 
lapse  though,  and  the  profession  rallies 
and  a  new  journal  is  born.  This  is  in 
brief  the  story  of  Educational  Journalism 
in   North   Carolina. 

In  December,  1905,  the  County  Super- 
intendents in  their  annual  Association  at 
Ilaleigh,  pledged  their  support  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  jnaintenanee  of  a  journal. 
The  City  Superintendents  next  pledged 
their  support,  then  the  High  Schools,  Aca- 
demies and  Colleges.  Such  eo-operation 
was  sufficient  guarantee  of  success  and  the 
North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education 
was  born.  An  advisory  board  was  appointed 
consisting  of  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction;  W.  T. 
W'hitsett,  l^resident  of  the  Teachers  Assem- 
bly; Supt.  W.  H.  Swift,  of  the  Greensboro 
Public  Schools;  Supt.  W.  H.  Ragsdale,  of 
Pitt  County;  Supt.  A.  C.  Reynolds,  of  Bun- 
combe County;  Prof.  M.  H.  Holt,  Oak  Ridge 
Institute,  and  Miss  Leah  Jones,  President 
01    Primary   Teachers'    Association. 

The  editor  was  selected  and  the  scope  of 
work  for  the  year  was  outlined. 

Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner  will  communicate  with 
the  County  Superintendents  and  teachers. 
All  important  rulings,  letters  of  advice  and 
evidence  of  progress  will  be  published  in  the 
Journal  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  teachers 
and   school   officers. 

Supt.  C.  W.  Massey,  of  the  Durham 
County  Schools,  will  edit  the  department 
of  County  Superintendents.  He  will  make 
it  his  purpose  to  communicate  with  all  the 
County  Superintendents  and  learn  what 
work  is  being  done  well  and  publish  the 
result  of  his  investigation  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  trying  to  solve,  similar 
problems. 

j\Ir.  John  Graham,  of  Warrentoi),  will 
edit  the  Department  of  High  Schools,  Aca- 
demies and  Colleges.  The  course  of  study 
will   here   be   considered   and   Mr.    Graham 


will  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  high  school 
men  in  order  to  improve  the  work  in  the 
High  Schools. 

Prof.  J.  I.  Foust,  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College,  will  discuss  with 
the  teachers  the  science  of  teaching.  It 
is  his  purpose  to  conduct  a  correspondence 
school  and  publish  not  only  the  outline 
of  his  work,  but  occasionally  letters  from 
the  teachers.  He  will  correspond  with 
the  other  teachers  of  pedagogy  of  the 
State   and   enlist   their   co-operation. 

Miss  Nettie  M.  Allen,  of  Henderson,  will 
have  supervision  over  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment and  Method  of  Instruction  in  differ- 
ent   branches    of    the    intermediate    grades. 

Jlrs.  W.  R.  Hollowell,  President  of  the 
Woman's  Association  for  the  Betterment  of 
School  Houses  and  Grounds,  will  keep  the 
work  of  this  department  before  the  teachers. 

In  addition  to  these,  experienced  teach- 
ers will  discuss  the  more  important  sub- 
jects, such  as  are  giving  them  most  con- 
cern. A  series  of  articles  in  English,  Latin, 
Physics,  Nature  Study,  Geographj',  on  Pri- 
mary work  and  Kindergarten  Methods,  on 
Music  and  Drawing,  are  already  being  pre- 
pared. 

The  policy  of  the  Journal  is,  and  will 
continue,  to  do  everything  possible  to  ad- 
\ance  the  cause  of  education,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  work  that  is  well  done  and  to  dis- 
cuss those  problems  that  are  giving  the 
teachers  most  concern.  We  believe  the  pro- 
fession could  be  improved  by  raising  the 
standard  of  teachers  and  a  high  grade  cer- 
tificate should  command  a  high  salary  in 
any  county.  In  order  to  provide  opportu- 
nities for  the  improvement  of  teachers  we 
believe  each  county  should  establish  free 
township  and  county  High  Schools.  We  be- 
lieve the  State  should  provide  for  a  larger 
school  term  by  so  amending  its  consti- 
tution that  the  County  Commissioners  may 
levy  sufficient  tax  for  better  houses  and 
longer  terms.  We  believe  further  that 
after  the  State  opens  its  doors  to  the  chil- 
dren, they  should  he  compelled  to  enter, 
especially  the  smaller  children  who  are  too 
small  to  work,  and  all  who  are  unable  to 
read  and  write. 


Is  the  School  Term  Long  Enough 
The  average  length  of  schooling  for  the 
country  child  is  about  three  years  of  four 
months  each.  Is  this  all  that  the  State  can 
do?  The  labor  question  has  undergone  such 
changes  that  the  farmers  are  needing  their 
cliildren's  help  more  and  more  each  year  on 
the  farm,  and  as  soon  as  the  little  fellow  is 
large  enough  to  hold  the  plow  or  handle  the 
hoe  he  is  needed  in  the  fields.  The  smaller 
children  should  have  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tend school  much  longer  than  four  months 
if  they  are  to  be  grounded  in  the  mere  rudi- 
ments of  an  education  before  they  leave  the 
school  for  the  farm.  It  has  been  repeated 
over  and  over  again  that  there  are  voters 
today  who  attend  only  the  public  schools  of 
a  few  years  ago,  and  who  are  registered 
under  the  grandfather  clause  because  they 
are  unable  to  read  and  write. 

The  equipments  are  insufficient  today  to 
teach  all  the  children  of  the  rural  districts. 
If  they  should  all  present  themselves  at  the 


school  on  opening  day,  and  demand  instruc- 
tion, there  are  neither  buildings  nor  teachers 
sufficient  to  accommodate  them.  It  seems 
that  this  observation  would  offer  some  ex- 
planation why  the  attendance  is  not 
greater. 

Is  the  State  not  in  a  position  to  so  change 
its  organic  law  that  it  can  call  upon  the' 
commissioners  of  each  county  to  make  ade- 
quate preparations  for  all  of  its  children? 


Prohibiting  County  Superintendents  Visiting 
the  Schools 

There  are  several  counties  in  the  State 
whose  superintendents  do  not  visit  the 
schools  at  all.  They  do  not  know  the  con- 
dition of  the  school  buildings,  they  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  work  is  being  done, 
whether  any  good  is  being  accomplished. 
One  superintendent  who  has  just  been 
recently  elected,  says  that  he  has  taught  in 
four  counties  and  that  a  superintendent  has 
never  visited  his  school  to  see  what  is  being 
done  with  the  public  money.  The  board  of 
education  does  not  allow  this  visiting,  and 
ill  some  instances,  where  the  superintendent 
actually  went  at  his  own  expense  and  of  his 
own  accord,  certain  members  of  the  board 
consulted  a  lawyer  to  see  if  the  superinten- 
dent had  any  legal  right  to  visit  the  schools. 


The  Personnel  of  the  Teaching  Profession 

The  number  of  the  male  teachers  is  grow- 
ing less  and  less  each  year.  They  are  paid 
higher  wages  as  carpenters  and  mechanics. 
They  make  more  money  farming  or  mer- 
chandising. Ten  years  ago  a  teacher  could 
secure  board  in  the  county  for  $4  a  month; 
today  the  same  board  costs  $10  to  $12.50  a 
njonth.  The  best  female  teachers  are  pass- 
ing out  of  the  counties  that  have  a  short 
term  and  small  monthly  salary  to  the 
county  of  longer  school  term  and  larger 
monthly  salary.  One  county  superintend- 
ent at  the  Association  in  Wrightsville  said 
a  large  number  of  applicants  for  teachers 
in  his  county  this  year  are  18  year  old 
girls,  many  of  whom  received  only  second 
grade  certificates.  When  asked  the  cause 
he  replied  that  as  fast  as  his  teachers 
reached  the  plane  where  they  were  con- 
sidered good  teachers,  they  went  to  other 
counties  where  the  term  is  longer  and  the 
salary  is  better.  In  another  county  it  was 
noted  that  fifty  of  the  eighty  teachers  at- 
tending the  institute  were  all  new  comers 
having  never  taught  a  day. 


Corporal  Punishment. 


Solomon's  injunction  as  to  the  use  of  the 
rod  is  by  no  means  an  obsolete  clause.  It 
is  notable  that  in  about  forty  cities  the 
boards  of  education  of  only  eight  have  for- 
bidden absolutely  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment  on  pupils  by  teachers.  In  some 
of  the  cities  corporal  punishment  is  in- 
flicted only  "as  a  last  resort."  In  many 
cases  the  parents  are  notifled  and  permis- 
sion is  given  to  either  of  them  to  relieve 
the  teacher  of  this  unpleasant  duty,  if  the 
parent  prefers  to  administer  the  punish- 
ment. 
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The  School  and  the  Community 

By  W.  J.  Brogden,  Principal  Durham  High  School 


We  have  in  contrast  two  of  the  greatest 
factors  of  our  civilization :  on  the  one  hand 
the  school  with  its  capacities  for  thought 
and  action,  undeveloped,  undirected;  on  the 
other  the  Community,  self-governed  and 
self-directed,  and  striving  for  the  attain- 
ment of  certain  ends  and  the  achievement 
of  certain  ideals.  In  the  beginning,  there- 
fore, we  are  confronted  with  this  question: 
Are  they  two  separate  factors,  created  by 
different  impulses,  developed  by  different 
activities,  and  seeking  to  realize  different 
activities  ?  In  order  to  arrive  at  some  rea- 
sonable answer  to  this  question  let  us  ex- 
amine the  community  to  discover  what  is 
essential  to  its  existence,  what  is  necessary 
to  its  maintenance  and  the  realization  of 
its  best  and  highest  power.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  indepen- 
dent, isolated  and  self-sufficient  community. 
Common  interests,  common  experiences  and 
common  ideals  have  knit  mankind  to- 
gether. We  are  truly  "members  of  one 
another"  in  that  each  of  us  has  his  spe- 
cific part  of  the  community's  work  to  do, 
and  is  responsible  for  his  specific  contribu- 
tion to  the  community's  good. 

The  Community  an  Organic  Structure 

The  connuunity  therefore  is  an  organic 
structure  because  it  has  a  social  environ- 
ment upon  which  to  depend,  a  social  activ- 
ity by  which  to  develop,  and  a  social  service 
which  its  very  nature  requires  it  to  render. 
So  much  then  for  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  community. 

The  School  an  Organic  Structure 

But  how  about  the  school?  Is  it  created 
and  controlled  by  the  same  principles  as  of 
the  community.  The  school,  in  the  same 
sense  as  the  community,  is  an  organism, 
because  it  has  an  environment  from  which 
to  appropriate  the  elements  of  life  and 
strength  and  to  which  it  must  adjust  itself; 
and  because  it  must  organize  the  functions 
and  develop  the  activities  by  which  these 
elements  may  be  transformed  and  shaped 
so  as  to  realize  its  highets  efliciency.  Fur- 
thermore, the  school  like  the  community,  is 
a  social  organism,  because  it  is  conscious  of 
social  dependence,  because  it  is  perpetuated 
only  by  social  activity,  and  because  it  can 
realize  its  highest  ideal  only  through  social 
service. 

The  School  and  Community  Vitally  Related 

I  feel  warranted  in  drawing  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  school  and  the  community  are 
not  two  separate  and  independent  factors 
but  that  they  are  closely  akin  and  vitally 
related.  That  both  are  created  by  the  same 
kind  of  impulse,  developed  by  the  same  kind 
of  activities  and  striving  to  achieve  the 
same  kind  of  ideals.  Isolate  them  and  you 
produce  death,  bind  them  together  with  the 
same  vital  interests,  unify  them  with  the 
same  vital  activities  and  breathe  in  them 
the  same  vital  spirit  and  you  produce 
life, — "more  life  and  fuller." 


The  School  a  Real  Community 

The  school  then  is  a  real  community.  It 
is  real  life.  It  is  therefore  worth  some- 
thing in  itself,  because  of  its  organic  struc- 
ture and  because  of  its  own  fundamental 
nature.  It  seems  unfortunate  then  that  we 
should  speak  of  the  school  simply  as  a 
'■preparation  for  life"  or  a  "preparation  for 
citizenship,"  as  though  the  school  had  no 
reality  and  no  value  in  itself  save  as  a  sort 
of  tr3'sting  ground  for  something  yet  to 
come.  If  the  school  is  an  organism,  con- 
structed upon  the  same  basis  and  possess- 
ing the  same  nature  as  the  community,  then 
it  ceases  to  be  a  mere  "preparation  for  citi- 
zenship" but  it  is  already  real  life.  To  say 
therefore  that  the  school  is  a  "preparation 
for  life"  is  to  imply  that  there  is  a  gulf 
fixed  between  it  and  the  community.  Grant- 
ing this  to  be  true  tlien,  we  should  have  to 
settle  the  question  as  to  when  preparation 
should  cease  and  living  begin.  It  would 
doubtless  be  a  diflieult  problem  for  the  most 
skillful  logician  to  solve,  unless  he  should 
assume  that  "preparation  for  life"  was  in 
itself  an  actual  form  of  living. 

Co-operation  of  Students 
Is  the  average  school  as  we  find  it  con- 
scious of  citizenship '!  Suppose  we  apply 
the  test  of  co-operation  or  social  activity. 
It  is  true  tnat  we  hear  much  of  self-activity, 
but  is  it  not  also  true  that  as  a  general  rule 
self-activity  means  the  consciousness  in  the 
pupil  that  he  is  able  to  do  and  desires  to  do 
his  own  work  regardless  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  his  fellows?  Self -activity  has 
been  interpreted  to  mean  independence  and 
isolation  of  efl'ort  rather  than  unity  of  ef- 
fort. It  is  a  crime  for  one  pupil  to  give  a 
suggestion  to  another,  it  is  a  crime  for  one 
pupil  to  assist  another  in  his  classroom 
work.  In  other  words,  co-operation  is  a 
crime.  Now  the  purpose  oi  c-o-operation, 
\i'hetlier  in  the  school  or  the  community  is 
to  develop  organic  power,  and  by  organic 
power  I  mean  the  power  to  combine  activi- 
ties and  to  organize  resources, — whether 
intellectual,  material  or  spiritual.  The 
power  to  combine  activities  and  to  organize 
resources  is  the  heart  beat  of  progress.  The 
savage  lived  in  this  country  for  many  cen- 
turies before  the  white  men  came.  There 
was  available  to  him  all  the  wealth  con- 
tained in  air  and  earth  and  water  and  social 
intercourse.  His  life,  however,  was  rude, 
precarious  and  unrefined,  because  of  his 
native  inability  to  combine  activities  and 
organize  resources.  Another  race  came,  and 
the  "earth  yields  her  increase  in  due  sea- 
son, and  the  desert  and  the  solitary  place 
blossoms  as  the  rose."  This  organic  type 
of  man  harnessed  the  streams  to  his  ma- 
chinery, subdued  the  earth  for  maintenance 
and  thrust  his  hand  of  might  into  the  very 
midst  of  the  heavens  in  order  to  execute  his 
vast  designs.  And  all  this  has  been  done 
through  the  exercise  of  organic  power,  ac- 
quired and  developed  through  co-operative 
activity.     To  ignore,  therefore,  co-operative 


activity  in  the  school  is  not  only  to  ignore 
the  true  ideal  of  citizenship,  but  to  ignore 
also  the  very  fact  of  progress. 

Co-operative  Activity 

But  how  shall  citizenship  be  developed  in 
the  school?  In  the  first  place  the  school 
curriculum  must  acknowledge  and  include 
those  subjects  which  require  co-operative 
activity;  those  subjects  in  which  the  pupil's 
success  or  failure  does  not  depend  solely 
upon  his  own  effort  and  his  own  attain- 
ment, but  upon  his  ability  to  adjust  his  ac- 
tivities to,  and  combine  his  activities  with, 
those  of  his  fellows.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  school  should  become  a  trade  school 
in  which  every  community  craft  has  a  place. 
The  purpose  of  co-operative  activity  is  to 
create  organic  power.  There  are  many 
trades  which  require  very  little  organic 
power  because  there  are  few  materials  and 
resources  to  be  organized.  It  would,  there- 
fore, be  a  fatal  blunder  to  put  these  in  the 
school  simply  because  they  were  co-opera- 
tive in  nature.  But  co-operative  activity  is 
not  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  new  subjects  into  the 
curriculum.  The  recitation  can  be  made 
more  co-operative,  provided  the  prevailing 
methods  of  conducting  it  be  modified.  The 
ruling  idea  of  the  recitation  in  most  cases 
is  to  draw  out  the  activities  of  the  indivi- 
dual pupil  without  a  thought  of  drawing 
out  and  directing  the  activities  of  the  grade. 
The  examination  too,  is  to  test  the  power 
of  the  individual  pupil  without  any  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  combined  power  of  the 
grade.  A  few  days  ago  a  history  teacher 
was  to  conduct  a  recitation  of  the  explora- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  by  LaSalle.  After 
a  few  preliminary  questions,  this  question 
was  asked:  "What  was  going  on  in  James- 
town about  the  time  La  Salle  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  ?"  Some  were 
doubtful  as  to  whether  anytWng  was  going 
on  or  not;  this  doubt  finding  rational  bold- 
ness in  one  pupil  who  said  that  "nothing 
could  be  going  on  in  .Jamestown  for  this  les- 
son was  a  hundred  pages  on  the  other  side  of 
Jamestown."  The  pupils  were  requested  to 
find  out  what  was  going  on  among  the  other 
colonies  at  this  time  and  the  privilege  of 
working  togetlier  was  granted.  Some  took 
paper  and  pencil  and  jotted  down  what 
others  had  found.  Still  others  divided  up 
the  pages  gone  over  and  then  combined 
their  respective  results.  Here  was  apparent 
the  conunnnity  consciousness  as  manifested 
in  co-operative  activity,  and  as  it  was  done 
voluntarily,  it  would  tend  to  show  that  co- 
operative activity  is  after  all  the  only  natu- 
ral and  the  only  real  self-activity. 

Natural  Interest 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that 
elementary  pupils  prefer  those  subjects 
and  those  stories  which  deal  largely  with 
action.  In  fact,  action  is  the  center  around 
which  the  elementary  curriculum  gathers 
and  from  which  it  radiates.  Subtract  ac- 
tion, therefore,  from  the  course  of  study 
and  you  subtract  the  basis  of  interest.  Now 
action  implies  first  of  all  an  actor  and 
something  to  be  acted  upon  with  an  accom- 
panying result,  which  has  a  vital  bearing 
upon  the  doer  and  the  thing  done.    Action, 
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tlierefore,  is  in  itself  a  social  factor,  and 
the  pupils  natural  interest  in  action  is  in- 
evitable proof  that  the  only  natural  interest 
is  the  social  interest.  Interest,  then,  does 
not  reside  in  the  lesson  or  in  the  teacher, 
but  in  the  social  consciousness  of  the  child. 
Hence  it  can  be  aroused,  intensified  and 
directed  only  by  the  appeal  of  social  life. 
We  may  invent  most  plausible  devices,  we 
may  contrive  most  subtle  schemes  to  trick 
it,  to  bait  it  and  to  cajole  it,  but  these  are 
superficial  aud  vain.  At  best,  we  should 
only  arouse  an  abnormal  and  sickly  en- 
thusiasm which  would  pass  away  with  the 
passing  recitation.  Interest  springs  from 
life,  and  life  alone.  The  curriculum  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  best,  the  wisest  and 
the  .most  .practical  .that  .the  race  has 
wrought  out  for  the  pupil;  and  the  purpose 
of  teaching  is  to  bring  these  two  forces  to- 
gether and  to  blend  them  into  conscious 
being  and  power.  The  problem  of  teaching, 
therefore,  is  not  only  psychological  and  ped- 
agogical, but  also  sociological.  Psychology 
is  to  furnish  the  analysis  of  material,  ped- 
agogy is  to  furnish  the  analysis  of  process 
and  sociology  the  analysis  of  service.  The 
psychological  and  pedagogical  ideas  pre- 
dominate now.  We  have  picked  the  pupil 
to  pieces,  nerve  by  nerve  and  fibre  by  fibre. 
While  this  is  undeniably  essential,  yet  it  is 
also  essential  to  build  him  up  into  an  inte- 
gral factor  of  service.  If  the  pupil  realizes 
that  behind  his  school  studies  and  behind 
his  lesson  is  the  common  practical  life  of 
his  forefathers;  and  at  the  same  time  he  is 
conscious  that  the  same  emotions  and  the 
same  impulses  of  achievement  throng 
through  his  own  mind  and  heart;  his  inter- 
est will  be  a  certainity.  For  it  will  be 
"deep  calling  unto  deep,"  and  will  awaken 
into  activity  as  unconsciously  as  the  earth 
circles  the  sim.  Let  this  interest  which  is 
the  boon  of  common  life  pervade  the  mind 
and  work  of  tlie  pupil  and  you  have  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  citizenship. 

This  type  of  interest  is  not  only  neces- 
sary to  evolve  the  consciousness  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  pupil,  but  it  furnishes  the  only 
natural  approach  to  the  parent.  We  often 
hear  the  lament  that  the  parent  is  not  vit- 
ally interested  in  the  school.  To  overcome 
this  indift'erenee,  parent's  clubs  and  mother'* 
meetings,  and  so  forth  have  been  organized. 
Now  the  parent  is  interested  in  real  life. 
We  may  prepare  the  most  elaborate  "pa- 
rents' day"  program,  and  provide  the  most 
delicate  and  dainty  tidbits  for  mothers' 
meetings,  but  after  all  we  must  approach 
the  parent  upon  the  plane  of  common  inter- 
est and  common  life.  If  the  parent  sees 
that  his  child  can  do  a  piece  of  work  as 
well  as  or  better  than  he  can,  that  he  is 
interested  in  real  life,  and  that  he  is  con- 
scious of  being  a  citizen,  that  parent  can 
no  more  prevent  his  interest  in  the  school 
than  he  can  prevent  the  dawning  of  the 
day. 


The  Study  of  Elementary  Latin 

By  Hugh  Morson,  Principal  Raleigh  High  School 


All  will  be  right; 

Look  to  the  light, — • 
Morning  is  ever  the  daughter  of  night; 
All  that  is  black  will  be  all  that  is  bright. 
Clicorily,  cheerily,  then,  cheer  up! 

— Tupper. 


In  considering  this  subject,  it  seems 
proper  to  view  it  from  two  standpoints. 
First,  the  necessity  for  and  the  practical 
vahie  of  classical  instruction  in  our  prep- 
aiatory  schools,  and,  second,  some  of  the 
iiietliods  to  be  pursued,  with  suggestions  as 
to  their  application  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results  and  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  age  when  most  of  our  educational 
courses  are  expected  to  conform  to  a  utili- 
tarian standard.  Now,  as  to  the  first  ques- 
tion "Are  classical  studies  necessary  or  de- 
sirable in  our  schools  and  do  they  wield 
such  practical  results  as  to  justify  the 
time   and  labor   expended  upon  them?" 

This  branch  of  our  subject  cannot  be 
dwelt  upon  at  any  length.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  experience  has  shown  that  no  better 
instrument  can  be  found  than  classical 
study  for  the  development  and  training  of 
tlie  intellect,  and  the  fact  that  notwith- 
standing the  clamor  which  has  repeatedly 
been  raised  against  the  ancient  languages, 
and  the  many  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  dislodge  them  from  their  true 
honored  place  in  school  and  college  cur- 
ricula, they  remain  as  firmly  rooted  as 
ever  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  they 
are  indispensable  to  education  in  any  sense 
in  which  the  word  may  be  used;  call  it  pro- 
fessional, practical,  liberal  or  by  any  other 
name.  As  evidence  of  this,  Latin  is  required 
(if  every  jjupil  entering  most  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  State;  and  in  the  reports  re- 
cently submitted  during  the  last  meeting 
of  our  State  Teachers'  Assembly,  which 
were  prepared  by  committees  from  the  prin- 
cipals of  leading  private  academies,  city 
superintendents  and  representatives  of  the 
University  and  State  colleges,  two  courses 
were  recommended.  First,  a  classical  one, 
requiring  four  years  of  Latin;  and  second, 
a  scientific  course  with  Latin  in  the  first 
two  years.  These  recommendations  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Associations 
of  Academies  and  City  Superintendents,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  in  consequence  much  great- 
er uniformity  will  in  future  exist  in  the 
work  of  all  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
State.  So  much  then  for  our  first  question, 
the  necessity  for  and  the  utility  of  the 
study  of  the  classics.  This  is  of  course  a 
\ery  brief  and  inadequate  treatment  of  so 
important  a  matter,  which  might,  did 
space  permit,  be  made  the  text  of  a  lengthy 
article. 

Now  as  to  the  second  point — the  methods 
to  be  pursued  and  some  suggestions  as  to 
the  study  of  Latin  in  our  secondary  schools. 
I  shall  have  little  to  say  about  methods, 
for  to  confess  the  truth,  I  am  not  much  of 
a  believer  in  any  particular  one  of  the  cut 
and  dried  systems  or  methods  which  we  see 
so  often  paraded  for  what  seems  chiefly  the 
bewilderment  of  us  poor  teachers  who  have 
been  for  years  wearily  plodding  along  in  our 
own  paths,  or  ruts,  perchance,  and  cherish- 
ing the  hope  that  we  were  accomplishing 
at  least  some  results  by  our  arduous  labors. 


Methods  are  growths,  often  the  result  of 
years  of  patient  and  persistent  application, 
and  are  practiced  unconsciously.  Thej'  are 
generally  incapable  of  definition  by"  those 
who  evolve  and  use  them,  varying  w'ith  the 
individual  teacher  and  the  product  of  his 
individuality.  If  he  possesses  independence 
and  originality  he  will  be  a  law  unto  him- 
self and  will  make  a  success  of  that  method 
which  is  natural  to  his  tone  of  mind  and 
in  which  he  fully  believes  and  into  which 
he  puts  all  his  power  and  enthusiasm,  even 
though  he  does  not  know  whether  to  call  it 
inductive,  deductive,  elective  or  by  any 
other  name.  It  is  proper,  of  course,  to 
adopt  the  helpful  suggestions  of  others;  but 
the  successful  teacher  must  assimilate 
them;  for  failure  and  disappointment  ai'e 
sure  to  result  from  attempts  to  slavishly 
follow  what  has  been  mapped  out  by  others, 
after  the  manner  of  applying  some  mathe- 
matical formula.  So  much  then  as  to  meth- 
ods. It  remains  to  ofi'er  a  few  suggestions 
or  reflections  as  to  what  I  consider  of  most 
importance  in  the  elementary  studj'  of 
Latin. 

Granting,  therefore,  the  desirability  of 
retaining  the  classics  in  our  school  curricu- 
lum, we  must,  nevertheless,  admit  that  mod- 
ern conditions  have  so  changed,  and  the 
subjects  to  be  taught  have  so  multiplied, 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  secure  the 
old  results  in  the  old  way.  Can  then  the 
work  be  so  abridged  and  our  courses  so 
modilied  as  to  obtain  by  some  quicker  pro- 
cess the  most  essential  portion  of  what  was 
once  demanded? 

The  problem  is  no  easy  one.  To  harmon- 
ize the  old  and  new — former  diffuseuess 
with  modern  haste  and  impatience,  and  I 
can  only  hope  to  throw  out  a  hint  or  two. 
In  the  first  place,  I  believe  pupils  should 
begin  Latin  at  an  earlier  age  than  is  com- 
mon with  us.  In  England,  and  most  other 
European  countries  they  begin  when  ten 
or  eleven  years  old  and  continue  the  study 
for  si.x  or  seven  years  of  school  life;  while 
we  expect  in  our  schools'  three  and  at  most 
four  years  of  Latin,  and  much  less  of  Greek 
to  fit  for  college. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  let 
pupils,  at  least  those  who  expect  to  enter 
tlie  higli  school,  take  up  Latin  in  the  last 
year  of  the  grammar  school.  Tliis  would 
greatly  relieve  the  pressure,  and  conduce  to 
more    thorough   preparation. 

Then,  too,  we  must  endeavor  to  make  our 
preliminary  course  in  Latin  as  short  as  may 
be  without  the  sacrifice  of  thoroughness. 
This  can  be  secured  by  the  judicious  use  of 
a  conservative  plan — parti}-  inductive,  per- 
haps, by  which  a  sutficient  drill  in  forms 
and  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  most  import- 
ant synthetical  constructions  may  be  given 
without  requiring  as  formerly,  such  a  vast 
amount  of  parsing,  with  the  memorizing  of 
rules  and  exceptions  and  the  giving  of  ex- 
amples under  each.  In  this  there  was  much 
waste,  a  premium  being  set  on  memory,  and 
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the  reasoning  powers  being  at  a  discount. 
At  any  rate,  even  if  desirable,  we  now  bave 
no  time  for  so  much  drill,  and  must  reach 
results   by   quicker   processes. 

A  tliorougb  mastery  of  the  elements  of  a 
sentence  should  be  insisted  upon  at  the 
start.  When  a  pupil  begins  Latin  he  should 
be  able  to  analyze  correctly  any  reasonably 
long  English  sentence,  whether  simple  or 
complex,  or  he  should  at  once  be  taught  to 
do  so.  This  will  greatly  aid  in  clearing  up 
his  difficulties  and  creating  and  sustaining 
interest  in  his  work.  The  greater  part  of 
the  trouble  found  at  the  beginning  is  due,  I 
believe,  to  this  inability  to  anal3'ze  and 
understand  the  structure  of  a  sentence.  The 
diagram  also  should  be  freely  used  to  illus- 
trate the  identity  in  structure  of  the  Latin 
and  English  sentence.  Several  growths  of 
such  work  will  prepare  for  Csesar,  while 
former!}',  after  a  weary  year  or  two  spent 
in  memorizing  grammar,  the  pupil  could 
perhaps  decline  nouns,  etc.,  conjugate  verbs 
and  repeat  rules,  but  could  accomplish  little 
in  the  way  of  intelligent  translation  of  an 
author.  The  results  of  and  objections  to 
that  system  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  rad- 
ical inductive  methods  introduced  some  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago  and  from  which  there 
has  been  a  decided  recitation  of  late. 

Another  plan  bj-  which  abridgement  of 
the  early  work  can  be  secured  is  to  omit 
from  the  daily  exercises  most,  if  not  all 
of  the  English  into  Latin.  I  have  long 
thought  the  usual  plan  in  this  regard  a 
mistake,  and  my  chief  objection  to  most  of 
the  first  year  books  is  that  too  much  of  this 
work  is  required.  I  eliminate  a  large  part 
of  it  from  my  first  year's  class.  I  think  I 
gain  not  only  much  time  thereby,  but  secure 
greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
without  sacrificing  much  in  the  way  of 
structural  knowledge.  I  cannot  treat  this 
important  question  at  length,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  proper  order  is  to  confine 
the  work  at  first  to  the  comparatively  e.asy 
task  of  translating  the  short  Latin  senten- 
ces, without  giving  for  some  time  to  the 
pupil  the  more  difficult  and  distasteful  one 
of  putting  English  into  Latin.  The  at- 
tempt to  do  much  of  this  work  at  the  start, 
and  with  the  limited  grammatical  equip- 
ment of  beginners  is  not  only  a  waste  of 
time,  but  positively  harmful,  by  creating 
in  many  a  distaste  for  the  study  of  Latin, 
which  is  never  afterwards  overcome.  Bj' 
deferring  most  of  the  English  into  Latin,  I 
believe,  the  pupil  aproaches  the  subject 
more  intelligently  and  with  greater  interest. 
He  is  then  able  to  distinguish  between 
\\ords  more  or  less  synonymous,  and  his 
work  possesses  some  originality  and  is  free 
from  the  servile  imitation  resulting  from 
the  usual  pliin  pursued. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  main  points  upon 
wliich  emphasis  should  be  laid  in  early 
study  of  Latin.  There  are  many  others, 
some  of  which  are  doubtless  equallj-,  if 
not  more  important  than  those  mentioned 
and  which  no  doubt  will  occur  to  others 
who  have  had  experience  along  this  line, 
and  who  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  led  to  contrib- 
ute their  experience  in  f-uture  issues  of  the 
Journal. 
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The  Study  of  English  in  the  Public 

Schools 

By  W.  C.  Jackson,  Principal  Greensboro 
High    School. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  determine  the 
most  important  subject  to  be  taught  in  a 
public  school  system,  and  I  shall  not  now 
undertake  to  claim  precedence  for  the  sub- 
ject of  English.  But  I  do  think  that  a  re- 
cent statement  of  a  leading  educator  of 
North  Carolina  that  "English  is  the  neg- 
lected study  in  our  schools,"  cannot  be  con- 
troverted. Teachers  of  English  in  our  High 
Schools  and  Colleges  who  have  had  to  deal 
with  the  products  of  tlie  public  schools  first 
hand,  have  borne  abundant  and  conclusive 
testimony  as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment. 

This  means  that  more  consideration  in 
time  and  method  is  given  to  the  study  of 
arithmetic,  of  geography,  of  writing,  than  to 
the  study  of  that  "language  that  is  the  na- 
tive tongue  of  nations  which  are  pre-emi- 
nent in  the  Avorld  by  force  of  character,  en- 
terprise and  wealth  and  whose  political  and 
social  institutions  have  a  higher  moral  in- 
terest and  greater  promise  than  any  which 
mankind  has  hitherto  invented;"  the  lan- 
gviage  of  a  literature  which  is  beyond  all 
comparison  the  richest,  the  most  manifold, 
and  most  splendid  literature  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

Such  a  condition  in  our  schools  is  la- 
mentable; and  not  only  every  teacher  of 
every  grade  of  work,  but  all  lovers  of  the 
mother  tongue,  should  lend  their  aid  to  any 
etfort  that  promises  improvement  in  such  a 
condition. 

The  purpose  of  this  advance  paragraph  is 
merely  to  call  the  attention  of  tlie  teachers 
of  the  State  to  this  neglect  of  the  study  of 
English,  announce  that  there  will  follow  a 
full  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  ask  for 
lively  and  sympathetic  co-operation  of  the 
teachers,  invite  discussion,  and  urge  the  ne- 
cessity of  communication  between  teachers, 
about  the  best  methods  of  presenting  the 
subjects  in  the  school. 


How  to  Interest  Children  in  Spelling 

A  certain  superintendent  is  endeavoring 
Iiy  a  novel  method  to  better  the  spelling  of 
the  children  in  his  schools.  It  is  a  spelling 
contest  carried  on  in  liis  separate  schools, 
but  the  average  of  both  are  told  to  the 
pupils  of  each  school  to  increase  interest. 
Every  Monday  the  children  take  a  column 
of  the  newspaper,  the  school  being  divided, 
all  _  in  one  grade  taking  the  same  paper. 
They  are  allowed  to  stvidy  the  words  con- 
tained in  the  column.  On  Friday  afternoon 
the  contest  takes  place. 

In  speaking  of  the  matter  the  superinten- 
dent said  "In  this  way  the  children  are 
taught  to  spell  words  that  are  practicable 
and  not  technical.  As  our  spelling  stands 
today  the  children  are  taught  only  the 
words  found  in  their  arithmetic,  history, 
geography  and  granunar.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  words  of  these  subjects  are  tech- 
nical and  not  practicable  and  the  vocabu- 
lary is  limited." — Ex. 
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Physiology  Lesson 

Read  the  poem  below  to  the  children: 
From  the  top   of  mj'  head  to  my  tiny  toes 
I  am  built  of  bones,  as  everyone  knows. 
Tliese  are  the  fi-amework  so  strong  within; 
Outside   they    are    covered    with    flesh    and 
skin. 

Tlie  parts  of  my  body  arc  only  three — 
Jly  head,  my  trunk,  and  mj'  limbs,  as  you 

see. 
My  head  has  a  back,  two  sides  and  a  crown. 
All    co\-ered   with   hair,   yellow,   black,    red 

or  brown. 

And,  just  in  front,  in  the  foremost  place, 
Vou  plainly  can  see  my  neat  little  face, 
ily  face  has  a   forehead,  nose,  mouth  and 

chin; 
Two  cheeks,  where  the  dimples  slip  out  and 

in. 

Two  eyes  you  see  when  you  are  near. 
Two  ears,  like  sea-shells,  to  help  me  hear. 
My  neck  and  shaulders,  so  broad  and  strong. 
Arm,    forearm,    A\rist,    hand,    and    fingers 
long. 

.My  trunk  and  my  thighs,  legs,  ankles,  and 

knees. 
On  two  feet  I   stand,   or  run   it  I   please, 
ily  joints  are  to  bend  when  I  run,  jump, 

or  walk; 
I've  a  little  red  tongue  to  help  me  talk. 

These  make   up   my  body,   and  now  I   will 

tell 
\^■llat  we  all   must  do  to  keep  strong  and 

well : 

To  be  neat  and  clean   we  must  take  great 

care, 
Have   plenty   of   sunshine   and   breathe   the 

fresh  air; 
lOat   nourishing   food   to   make  good   blood, 

and  then 
AV'e  all  shall  become  strong  Avomen  and  men. 

— Selected. 


Geography 

1.  How  may  tec  hest  develop  the  follow- 
in(j  ideas  in-  the  child  mind:  Distance,  direc- 
tion, divide,  icatershed,  ocean? 

Ans. — Distance  —  by  use  of  ruler  and 
tape.  Then  correct  estimated  distance  by 
actual  measurement. 

Direction — By  teaching  the  points  of  the 
compass  with  relation  to  his  posture  and 
then  having  him  determine  the  relative 
directions  as  well  as  distances  of  his  home 
from  the  school,  from  church,  from  to\vii, 
of  objects  near  each  other  at  first  and  then 
of  those  farther  away. 

Divide — A  region  where  the  land  slopes 
downward  in  two  opposite  directions  may 
be  taught  by  showing  this  on  the  hills 
about  the  schoolhouse,  or  in  the  sandbox, 
etc. 

Watershed — By  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  creeks  or  rivers  receive  their 
waters  from  slopes  of  ground,  higher 
ground  on  either  side  of  their  banks,  and 
by  constructing  watersheds  in  relief  maps 
and  in  the  sand-box. 

Ocean — By  looking  at  pictures,  maps  and 
views  of  the  ocean  and  by  talking  about  its 
size  and  appearance.  Western  School  Jour- 
nal. 
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Betterment  of  School  Houses  and  Grounds 


The    Woman's    Association   for    the 
Improvement  of  School  Houses 

Tin.'  Woiiiau's  Association  fur  the  Better- 
ment of  Public  Sclioolliouses  in  North  Car- 
olina ^^'as  organized  inthe  college  chapel  of 
the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  at 
Greensboro,  March  20,  1902.  Miss  Laura 
Craig  Kirby  was  elected  president.  Miss 
Marie  Buys  secretary.  The  first  annual 
meeting  was  held  June,  1902,  at  Morehead 
City  during  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  where 
plans  were  formulated  for  the  organization 
of  county  associations  throughout  the 
State. 

The  work  of  Miss  Leah  D.  Jones,  Miss 
Viola  Boddie  and  Miss  Mary  Taylor  Moore, 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal, gave  to  the  organization  an  immediate 
recognition  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  association  by  the  best  educators 
in  the  State.  The  second  annual  meeting 
was  held  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver.  This 
meeting  was  full  of  enthusiasm.  A  number 
of  county  superintendents  A\ere  present,  en- 
tering into  the  spirit  of  the  work,  pledging 
hearty  co-operation.  Reports  were  read 
from  the  organized  counties  revealing  the 
great  posibilities  of  the  association  as  well 
as  actual  results  of  the  years'  work.  Dr. 
Mclver  urged  the  necessity  of  enlisting  the 
citizen  Avomen  as  an  active  factor  in  the 
"betterment"  that  the  work  must  not  be 
confined  to  the  school  teachers,  but  reach 
out  and  take  hold  of  all  the  sister  women, 
proving  to  them  that  here  is  a  line  of  work 
the  busiest  woman  could  have  a  part  in 
and  would  mean  for  them  a  widening  of 
views,  a  broadening  of  sympathies  that 
would  prove  helpful  to  the  home,  and  there- 
fore beneficial  to  the  State.  In  carrying 
out  this  thought  at  this  meeting,  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Hollowell,  a  citizen  woman,  who  had 
contributed  her  two  daughters  as  teachers, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Association. 
The  third  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Kal- 
eigh,  N.  C,  during  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 
Miss  Edith  Royster,  president  of  Wake  Co. 
association  liad  offered  a  prize  to  the  teach- 
er making  the  greatest  improvement  in 
school  house  and  grounds.  In  several  local 
associations  organized  by  her,  this  was 
taken  up  by  a  number  of  the  counties.  The 
money  now,  which  never  exceeded  $25,  to 
be  used  by  the  teached  to  defray  expenses  at 
a  summer  school,  to  buy  pictures  and  to 
establish  a  library  in  the  school  where  the 
prize  was  won.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 
just  that  amount  was  expended.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  some  one  watching  the  result 
of  this  phase  of  the  work  that  it  would  be 
just  in  the  count}'  board  of  education  to 
offer  a  prize  to  this  effect  each  year.  It  is 
ratlicr  difficult  to  give  the  exact  number  of 
associations.  Like  all  other  organizations, 
the  "betterment"  has  its  "off  years."  The 
county  that  seems  to  have  no  interest  or 
special  need  may  suddenly  wake  up  and 
outdo  her  plodding  sisters,  and  then  lapse 


into  inertia  again.  We  may  safely  claim 
fifty-six  well  organized  counties.  The  work 
varies  according  to  the  needs  of  the  case. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  give  set  rules.- 
We  give  below  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
for  county  and  local  associations.  We  ap- 
preciate the  place  the  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Educational  Journal  has  given  us.  We 
!>ave  requested  the  county  presidents  to 
give  us  reports  of  the  work  done  in  their 
county,  which  will  be  published  from  month 
to  month.  Last  month  Cumberland  County 
had  a  hearing.  Next  month  Wayne  County 
will   bo  heard  from. 


Constitution  of  the  Local  Association  for  the 

Betterment  of  the  Public  School 

ARTICLE  I. 

Section  L  The  name  of  this  ortranization 
shall  be  the  Association  for  the  Betterment 
of   Public  School. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Section  1.  The  purpose  of  this  organiza- 
tion shall  be: 

1,  To  arouse  interest  in  education  and  to 
insist  upon  the  importance  of  every  child 
beimr  in  school  every  day  of  the  school  term. 

2.  To  unite  all  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity for  the  improvement  of  our  public 
school,  fl)  by  placing  in  the  school  facili- 
ties for  health,  comfort  and  education,  to- 
gether with  objects  of  beauty;  (2)  by 
planting  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  in  the 
school  grounds;  (3)  by  encouraging  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  public  library  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school:  (4)  by  making  the 
school  the  center  of  the  community  by  fur- 
nishing wholesome  and  instructive  amuse- 
ments; in  a  word,  to  improve  the  physical 
and  intellectual  environments  of  our  fu- 
ture citizens. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Section  1.  Anybody  interested  in  the  ob- 
jects of  this  association  may  become  an  ac- 
tive member  by  the  navment  of  an  annual 
fee  of  .  .  cents  for  adults,  .  .  cents  for  chil- 
dren. Any  one  unable  to  give  active  ser- 
vice may  become  an  honorary  member  of 
this  association  by  the  payment  of  an  an- 
nual fee  of    ....   cents.* 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  association 
shall  be.  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  and  a  librarian,  who 
shall  be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Section  1.  This  association  shall  meet 
regularly  once  a  month,  or  oftener  at  the 
call  of  the  president. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Section  1.  That  this  association  may  be 
in  touch  with  the  general  -work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  public  schools  through  the  State 
and  county,  it  shall  enroll  itself  with  the 
secretary  of  the  county  association  for  the 
betterment  of  public  schools  and  send  to  her 
a  formal  report  of  its  progress  at  least 
twice  a  year. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Section  1.  This  constitution  may  be 
amended  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

*Each  local  organization  must  decide  for 
itself  on  the  advisability  of  including  Ar- 
ticle III. 


Constitution  of   County  Association   for  the 

Betterment  of  Public  School  Houses 

ARTICLE  I. 

Section  1.  The  name  of  this  organization 

shall  bo  the County  Asso- 

eialiuu  for  the  Betterment  of  Public  School 
Houses. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Section  1.  The  purpose  of  this  associa- 
tion  shall   be: 

1.  To  arouse  interest  in  the  educational 

conditions,  problems  and  work  in    

comity.  _ 

2.  To  interest  the  people  of  the  county 
in   the   improvement   of  their   schools. 

3.  To  establisli  a  local  association  in 
every  school  district  in  the  county. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Section  1.  Any  white  woman  interested 
in  this  work  may  become  an  active  member 
without  the  payment  of  any  fee;  any  white 
man  may  become  an  associate  member  upon 
the  payment  of  a  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  1.  The  oflicers  of  this  association 
shall  be,  a  president,  a  vice-  president,  a 
secretary  and  treasurer.  There  shall  be  an 
executive  committee,  composed  of  the  ofli- 
cers and  four  other  members.  All  ollicers 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  each  annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  V. 

Section  1.  This  association  shall  hold  an 
annual  meeting  at  such  time  and  place  as 
shall  be  designated  by  the  president. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Section  1.  This  association  shall  send, 
through  its  secretary,  a  full  report  of  the 
year's  work  to  the  corresponding  secretary 
of  the  State  Association  for  the  Better- 
ment of  Public  School  houses,  on  or  before 
the  first  of  May  in  each  year. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

Section  1.  This  constitution  may  be 
amended  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the"  members  present. 


Lily   bells,   Lily   bells,    swinging   and   ring- 
ing- 
Sweet   Golden  bells   in  the   still   summer 
air: 
Are  ye  calling  the  birds  to  their  matins  of 
singing, 
Sununoning     nature     to     worship      and 
praj'cr  ? 


OUR  FLAG 


1.  Name  the  colors  in  our  country's  flag. 

2.  How  many  stripes  are  there? 

3.  How  many  are  red  stripes? 

4.  What  is  the  color  of  the  first  stripe? 

5.  What  is  the  blue  part  called? 

6.  What    do    the    thirteen    stripes,  repre- 
sent ? 

7.  What  do  we  find  in  the  field? 

8.  What  do  they  show? 

9.  How  many  stars  are  in  the  flag  today? 

10.  How  many  were  in  the  first  flag? 

11.  Why  do  we  not  allow  advertising  on 
th^  flag? — Moderator  Topics. 
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EDepartmcnt  cf 


Tiature  ^tudii 


Autumn  Migration  of  Birds 


To  the  student  of  ornithology  the  month 
of  September  is  of  exceptional  interest. 
Then  it  is  that  the  greatest  influx  of  the 
Autumn  migration  sets  in,  sweeping  away 
the  species  of  summer  and  replacing  and 
diversifying  our  bird  life  with  winter 
forms.  The  majority  of  the  feathered 
migrants  that  reach  us  in  the  fall  perform 
twice  annually  a  journey  of  hundreds,  and 
even  thousands  of  miles  to  and  from  their 
breeding  grounds.  Many  of  our  common 
summer  birds  migrate  at  the  approach 
of  winter  to  the  West  Indies,  Central  Amer- 
ica and  often  as  far  as  Brazil  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic;  while  some  venturesome 
species  that  breed  within  the  Arctic  circle 
migrate  to  Patagonia  and  other  southern 
points  in  South  America.  Even  that  small- 
est of  our  eastern  birds,  the  ruby  throated 
hummingbird,  performs  his  aerial  flight  to 
Central   America,   his   winter   home. 

The  generally  accepted  theory  among 
scientists  as  to  the  cause  of  this  Autumn 
migration  of  birds  is  that  of  the  failure  of 
their  food  supply.  Why  they  leave  their 
winter  homes  in  a  land  of  plenty,  to  venture 
again  into  the  north,  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  The  migration  of  in- 
sect-eating birds  is  more  general  and  is 
formed  at  greater  length  than  that  of  the 
seed-eaters  (i.  e.  Fringillidae,  etc.,)  many 
of  which  winter  in  their  summer  haunts, 
as  they  can  there  procure  their  food  tha 
year  around.  The  birds  of  our  latitude  may 
be  classified  as  follows  in  reference  to  the 
status  of  migration:  1.  Winter  Visitants 
— Northern  breeding  species  arriving  to  win- 
ter in  our  locality.  2.  Transient  Visi- 
tants— Northern  breeding  species  migrating 
through  to  winter  further  south;  to  Florida, 
the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  etc.  3. 
Summer  Residents — Species  locally  resident 
in  summer,  migrating  further  south  in  the 
fall.  4.  Accidental  Visitants.  5.  Perma- 
nent liesidenis. 

Under  the  first  head  may  be  included 
many  of  our  common  winter  friends.  The 
scng  sparrow,  which  comes  to  us  from  as 
far  north  as  Manitoba;  the  hermit  thrush, 
whose  breeding  range  extends  from  Michi- 
gan and  Massachusetts  northward;  the  pur- 
ple finch,  white  throated  sparrow,  junco, 
winter  wren,  kinglets  and  many  other  north- 
ern breeding  birds  may  be  found  in  num- 
bers during  any  of  the  winter  months. 
Under  the  second  head  we  may  look  for 


warblers,  rare  common  and  indifl'erent; 
tanagers,  thrushes,  sandpipers,  swallows, 
etc.  Under  both  of  these  heads  may  be  in- 
cluded species  that  are  common  here,  but 
arrive  in  numbers  from  the  north  also,  as 
the  robin  and  bluebii'd. 

The  third  head  includes  our  common  vir- 
eos,  the  siuiimer  tanager,  bluegray  gnat- 
catcher,  yellow  breasted  chat,  Kentucky 
warbler,  redstart,  etc.  In  fact,  a  large  ma- 
jority of  our  summer  resident  forms  are  mi- 
gratory. 

Crossbills,    the    snowy    owl,    dovekie    and 


other  far  northern  species  that  are  driven 
south  by  severe  winters,  and  are  of  rare 
occurrence  in  the  State,  may  be  included 
under  our  fourth  head.  Certain  herons  are 
also  known  to  wander  irregularly  from 
their  breeding  range.  The  red  breasted  nut- 
hatch, a  species  of  the  Alleghanies,  is  some- 
times driven  east  by  the  failure  of  its  food 
supply  of  pine  cone  seeds.  During  recent 
winters  this  bird  has  been  periodically  pres- 
ent in  eastern  Carolina  from  this  local 
cause.       Young  birds  sometimes  lose  their 


way  during  the  migrations  (particularly 
in  fall)  and  wander  from  their  course. 
Storms  sometimes  drive  migrants  astray 
also.  These  wanderers  are  therefore  of  ac- 
cidental occurrence. 

Hawks,  crows,  owls,  jays,  some  woodpeck- 
ers, the  cardinal,  bobwhite,  vultures,  the 
redwing  blackbird,  are  a  few  of  our  common 
permanent  residents,  and  may  be  observed 
througliout  the  year  by  any  careful  field 
student.  While  the  autumn  migration  has 
been  gaining  impetus  since  that  of  spring 
was  concluded,  it  is  not  until  September 
that  it  is  under  full  headway.  The  height 
of  the  fall  migration  is  probably  reached 
during  the  latter  half  of  September  and  the 
first  half  of  October.  If  one  intends  trying 
to  identify  any  of  the  fall  migrants,  the 
first  step  should  be  to  secure  a  copy  of 
Chapman's  "Handbook"*  which  is  a  com- 
plete guide  to  all  the  known  species  of  the 
Eastern  United  States.  Combine  the  in- 
structions given  in  that  work  with  infinite 
patience  and  all  difliculties  will  vanish. 
The  best  text  book,  however,  is  the  open 
book  written  by  Dame  Nature  herself,  which 
should  be  ardently  studied  in  preference  to 
all  other  texts. 


*"A  Handbook  of  Birds  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,"  by  Frank  M.  Chapuian, — Appletons, 
$3.00. 


(^ 


Nature  Study  Made  Unpopular 

A  teacher  in  a  certain  country  school 
once  wrote  upon   the  board  this  question : 

"Give  examples  of  nionocotyledonous  and 
dicotyledonous  plants.  How  could  you  tell 
whether  a  little  plant  just  coming  through 
the  ground  is  nionocotyledonous  or  dicoty- 
ledonous ?" 

This  was  for  little  children.  Technical 
names,  such  as  are  contained  in  the  above, 
may  be  all  right  for  high  school  or  college 
students,  but  for  little  children  it  would  be 
far  better  not  to  attempt  any  nature  work 
than  to  stuff  the  little  mind  with  incompre- 
hensible terms.  A  great  deal  of  pleasure 
and  ])rofit  may  be  obtained  from  a  practical 
study  of  the  field  and  forests,  but  if  it  is 
made  a  monotonous  grind;  a  memorizing  of 
laboratory  names  and  a  drudgery  of  labora- 
tory methods,  it  would  be  better  to  omit  it 
entirely. 
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PERSONAL  WORK  OF  NOTE 


Fourth  Grade  Composition  Work 

By  Miss  Cora  E.  Cox,  Greensboro  Public 
Schools. 

Last  April  the  fourth  grade  of  Ashboro 
Street  School  visited  White  Oak  Mills. 
We  went  through  a  large  part  of  the  fac- 
tory explaining  as  well  as  possible  (the 
noise  was  too  great  for  an  elaborate  ex- 
planation) the  work  of  the  different  depart- 
nients.  The  class  also  went  to  the  pond, 
and  I  told  them  to  observe  very  closely  any 
baj's,  peninsulas,  etc. 

The  next  day  every  pupil  was  eager  to 
write  an  account  of  the  trip  as  he  saw  it, 
and  I  allowed  them  to  do  so  without  any 
assistance  from  me,  for  I  wanted  the  com- 
positions to  be  a  test  of  the  principles  I  had 
been  trying  to  teach.  The  following  one, 
written  by  little  Robert  Johnson,  is  a  fair 
sample  of  the  productions  handed  me. 

"jit  trip  to  white  oak." 

"On  my  trip  to  White  Oak  I  had  a  nice 
ride  on  the  car.  We  started  from  the  school 
house  at  twelve  fifty  o'clock.  Our  grade 
got  on  the  car  in  front  of  Mr.  Phipps's 
store.  When  we  were  all  on  the  car  it 
started  oil'.  Miss  Cora,  Miss  MeCulloch, 
and  Mr.  Bennett  went  with  us.  When  the 
car  got  to  the  city  hall  we  had  to  get  oft' 
and  be  transferred  to  another  car.  When 
we  got  on  it  we  had  to  wait  about  ten 
minutes  till  it  started  oft'.  We  hadn't  gone 
far  till  we  come  in  sight  of  the  St.  Leo's 
Hospital.  Miss  Cora  called  all  of  us  to  one 
side  of  the  ear  and  told  us  to  look  at  it. 
The  liospital  was  a  large  brick  building.  It 
had  a  slate  roof  which  papa  had  put  on. 
We  rode  a  little  further  and  saw  Mr.  Casar 
and  ilr.  .Tulius  Cone's  house,  which  looked 
much  like  the  hospital.  As  we  were  getting 
near  the  ball  ground  the  conductor  of  the 
car  came  in  and  halloed  out,  "Proximity!" 
I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  a  high 
tank.  In  front  of  the  tank  stood  the  Prox- 
imity Cotton  Mills.  After  we  had  rode  a 
little  further  I  saw  the  Independent  Carpet 
Mills.  We  rode  on  and  on  until  the  Revo- 
lution Cotton  Mills  came  in  sight.  At  last 
we  came  to  White  Oak,  which  I  had  been 
longing  to  see. 

We  got  off  the  car  and  formed  a  line. 
iliss  Cora  took  us  in  the  shady  woods.  We 
went  along  the  sides  of  the  banks  of  the 
pond,  and  I  saw  a  little  cape  near  the 
sliore  and  I  thought  of  Cape  Cod  where  the 
Pilgrims  landed  in  1020.  We  marched  on 
up  the  bank  and  I  saw  a  little  boy  fishing. 
As  we  went  on  I  saw  a  cripple  man  fishing 
and  I  felt  sorry  for  him.  Miss  Cora  said 
we  had  gone  far  enough  and  she  turned 
around  and  went  back.  As  we  were  going 
back  to  the  place  where  we  got  off  the  car, 
I  naw  a  little  bay  that  looked  like  a  harbor. 
Mr.  Bennett  went  up  to  the  mills  to  ask 
Mr.  Cone  if  he  would  let  us  go  in  the  mills 
and  see  the  people  working.  Mr.  Cone  was 
at  Proximity  and  Mr.  Bennett  phoned  over 
there.    Mr.  Cone  said  we  could  go  in.    Mr. 


Bennett  had  us  to  form  a  line,  and  ,we 
marched  up  to  the  mills.  As  we  were  going 
to  the  mills  Mr.  Bennett  gave  us  a  treat. 
Some  of  the  children  offered  to  pay  him 
but  he  would  not  take  the  money.  We 
marched  to  the  mills  and  went  up  some 
steps,  and  we  crossed  a  high  trestle  that 
looked  like  the  trestles  through  the  Andes 
Mountains.  We  walked  in  the  office  and 
had    to    stay   there   about    fifteen    minutes. 

After  a  while  a  man  came  out  of  the 
oflice  and  took  us  all  in  the  folding  room. 
After  we  had  stayed  in  there  a  while  he 
took  us  in  the  weaving  room.  I  saw  some 
little  children  working  that  ought  to  have 
been  at  school.  We  went  in  the  dyeing 
room  and  saw  some  great  machines  with 
galvanized  iron  covers.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren worked  as  fast  as  you  could  count. 
We  had  a  guide  to  take  us  through  the 
mills,  but  even  then  it  was  very  dangerous. 
One  of  the  rooms  was  900  feet  long  and 
180  feet  wide.  After  we  had  seen  every- 
thing we  started  back  to  the  pond. 

When  we  got  there  we  played  and  fished 
a  good  while.  Some  of  the  boys  fished,  but 
they  did  not  catch  any.  We  played  "drop 
the  handkercliief,"  and  I  was  in  the  mush 
pot  about  four  times.  Some  of  the  children 
did  not  play,  and  Miss  Cora  did  not  play 
long.  After  five  o'clock  we  all  started 
home.  Jlr.  Bennett  carried  the  bucket 
Mhich  had  a  large  lump  of  ice  in  it,  and 
when  he  got  to  the  store  he  broke  the  ice 
up  into  little  pieces.  All  of  us  grabbed  in 
the  bucket  for  some  of  the  ice.  I  got  two 
handfuls  and  gave  Pearl  Billbro  a  handful. 
I  put  some  of  the  ice  down  the  girls'  necks 
and  made  them  hallo.  I  slipped  up  behind 
iliss  ilcCulloch  and  wet  her  face  with  some 
cold  ice  water.  She  tried  to  catch  me,  but 
I  ran  away  from  her.  After  we  had  been 
waiting  for  the  car  about  five  minutes,  it 
came  in  sight.  We  got  on  it  and  left  White 
Oak. 

I  carried  all  of  the  girls'  hats  when  we 
were  transferred  to  another  car.  We  rode 
to  the  depot  and  had  to  wait  awhile  because 
the  trolley  broke.  Miss  Cora  and  some  of 
us  got  off  at  the  school  house  and  some 
got  off  at  the  depot.  I  enjoyed  my  trip 
very  much,  and  I  hope  we  will  go  on  an- 
other trip  soon." 

PERSONAL  ITEMS 


Mr.  Albert  Wilcox,  a  wealthy  insur'a.nce 
broker,  died  a  few  weeks  ago  and  left 
$100,000  to  the  National  Association  of  the 
A'udabon  Society  for  the  protection  of  wild 
birds  and  animals. 


Messrs.  M.  W.  White  and  T.  0.  Browley, 
of  Mooresville,  have  deeded  gratuitous!}'  to 
the  Graded  Schools  of  Mount  Mourne,  Davie 
County,  a  nice  lot  for  the  new  Graded 
School  buildings. 


Prof.  E.  L.  Middleton  of  the  Cary  High 
SehooJ  was  the  first  to  send  in  his  sub- 
scription to  the  Journal. 


Supt.  F.  H.  Curtiss,  of  the  Burlington 
Schools,  was  struck  by  lightning  in  June 
and  barely  escaped  death.  He  was  ren- 
dered unconscious  for  several  hours';  and  for 
several  weeks  he  was  unable  to  use  his 
eyes,  being  almost  totally  blind.  He  has 
improved  greatly  and  thinks  he  will  be 
able  to  resume  his  duties  in  Septeinber. 


Supt.  R.  J.  Tyghe,  of  the  Asheville 
Graded  Schools  conducted  a  party  on  a  Eu- 
ropean tour  this  summer.  Supt.  L.  C.  Brog 
den,  of  Ivinston,  and  several  lady  teachers 
of  the  State  were  members  of  the  party. 


Supt.  J.  A.  Matheson  of  the  Durham 
schools  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
for  six  months,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
Prof.  W.  D.  Carmichael,  former  principal 
of  the  high  school,  is  acting  superintendent 
during  the  absence  of  superintendent  Mathe- 
son, and  Prof.  W.  L.  Brogden  is  acting 
principal  of  the  high  school. 


Supt.  E.  T.  Atkinson,  of  Wayne  County, 
who  has  been  ill  for  several  months,  is 
again  able  to  go  to  his  office.  Supt.  Atkin- 
son has  always  been  present  at  the  roll  call 
of  superintendents,  whether  at  the  District 
Association  or  the  County  Association.  He 
never  neglects  to  attend  any  meeting  that 
will  help  him  in  his  county.  His  recovery 
will  be  noted  with  pleasure  by  the  entire 
profession. 

Items   of   Interest 

Supt.  Ira  T.  Turlington  who  has  served  so 
faithfully  as  Superintendent  of  the  Schools 
of  .Johnston  County  since  1884  has  resigned 
to  accept  position  of  City  Superintendent  of 
the  Sniithfield  Graded  Schools.  Superinten- 
dent Turlington  taught  for  a  number  of 
years  in  Smithfield  before  the  Graded 
established.  It  \yas  largely  the  result  of 
his  work  that  the  Graded  Schools  were 
made  possible.  His  services  were  so  highly 
appreciated  that  the  Graded  School  build- 
ing was   named  in   his  honor. 

■*  fr  -5^  * 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Rocky 
Mount  Schools,  at  their  last  meeting,  raised 
Supt.  il.  V.  Boyle's  salary  from  $1,200  to 
$1,400.  The  Rocky  Mount  schools  last  year 
enrolled  ninety  per  cent  of  the  total  white 
school  population.  The  average  number  of 
students  to  the  teacher  does  not  exceed  35. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  do 
such  good  work.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
compare  the  work  of  one  of  these  teachers 
with  that  of  one  elsewhere  who  has  50  or 
GO  students. 

»     *     *     * 

Dunn,  Harnett  County,  is  erecting  a  cred- 
itable graded  school  building  that  will  cost 
about  .$10,000.  It  will  not  be  ready  for  use 
liefore  the  spring  term.  Supt.  J.  D.  Ezzell 
says:  "Our  town  is  about  20  years  old  and 
we  have  never  had  a  public   school   build- 
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The  First  North  Carohna  School  Journal 


By  Charles  L.  Coon. 


During  the  month  of  September,  1856, 
there  ap])eared  the  North  Carolina  Common 
School  Journal,  edited  by  Calvin  H.  Wiley, 
tlien  State  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools.  That  was  fifty  years  ago.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  interesting  now  to  recall 
the  genesis  and  history  of  that  publica- 
tion in  connection  with  the  beginning  of 
another  Xorlli  Carolina  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Calvin  H.  Wiley  was  elected  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Common  Schools  in  Decem- 
ber, 1852,  and  began  the  duties  of  his  office 
January  1,  1853.  His  first  report  is  dated 
tlanuarj'  24,  1854.  That  report  on  page  9, 
contains  this  language: 

"Common  School  Almanac  Proposed. — 
We  have  two  Almanacs  published  in  the 
Slate,  bj'  enterprising  and  public-spirited 
gentlemen ;  and  yet,  even  in  these  useful 
repositories  of  local  statistics  'carefully 
made  up,  and  which  go  into  evSi'y  house, 
the  Tuost  important  interest  of  North  Car- 
olina has  not  been  named!  *  *  »  xhe 
members  of  the  last  Assembly  were  fully 
awake  to  the  importance  of  this  matter; 
and  it  is  my  ardent  desire  to  justify  their 
liberal  confidence  in  using  all  possible 
waj's  to  reach,  witli  information  and  sta- 
tistics, everj'  citizen  of  the  State.  To  do 
this,  I  must,  of  course  speak  with  more 
than  one  tongue;  and  among  other  means 
T  have  reflected  on  the  propriety  of  issuing 
a  Common  School  Almanac  for  universal 
and  free  distribution.  I  desire  the  read- 
ing matter  to  consist  of  descriptions  and 
short  histories  of  other  systems — statistics 
from  other  States — sketelies,  anecdotes,  and 
statistics  of  our  own  system — general  in- 
formation about  Education,  suggestions, 
regulations,  duties  of  officers,  etc.,  etc." 

Jlr.  Wiley  further  says  that  the  question 
of  defraying  the  expense  of  an  edition  of 
80,000  to  100,000  copies  of  such  a  publica- 
tion "occupies  a  good  deal  of  my  thoughts," 
and  adds:  "I  am  not  without  a  faint  hope 
that    such    an    enterprise    may    succeed." 

The  Common  School  Advocate. — ^This 
language  of  Dr.  Wiley  reveals  his  opitimis- 
tic  spirit.  Five  years  before,  in  1849,  his 
Quaker  teacher-friend,  Nereus  Mendenhall, 
of  Guilford  County,  had  issues  proposals 
for  the  publication  of  a  small  monthly,  at 
50  cents  a  year,  to  be  devoted  especially 
to  common  schools.  But  that  proposed  edu- 
cational journal.  The  Common  School  Ad- 
vocate, seems  to  have  lived  only  a  short 
time,  for  lack  of  financial  support,  yet  only 
five  years  later  the  State  Superintendent 
is  planning  for  an  educational  almanac 
with  a  free  circulation  of  at  least  80,000 
copies ! 

Wiley's  Ideal  School  Journal — The 
Common  School  Almanac  plan  failed  for 
lack  of  means,  but  Dr.  Wiley  did  not  de- 
spair. In  his  third  annual  report,  Jan- 
uary, 1856,  on  page  19,  he  says:  "It  has 
seemed  to  me  after  much  reflection  that 
some  cheap  periodical  publication  sent  free 
to    all    the    districts,    would    be    the    best 


means  for  the  diffusion  of  the  kind  of  in- 
formation which  it  is  desirable  to  plant 
deeply  in  the  popular  mind.  '  *  *  The 
periodical  should  contain,  in  standing  type, 
the  law  in  relation  to  the  duties  of  Dis- 
trict Committees — forms  for  the  reports 
tliej'  are  required  to  make — explanations 
and  useful  suggestions  connected  with  these. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  might  be  short 
editorials  in  a  familiar  style,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education — sketches  of  Common 
Scliools  in  other  States  and  countries — facts 
and  incidents  in  our  own  exjierience — cor- 
respondence of  teachers  and  officers  of  the 
systems,  and  of  the  friends  of  education — 
instructions  of  the  General  Superintendent 
— notices  of  schools — of  the  want  of  teach- 
ers in  particular  places — of  teachers  out  of 
employment,  etc.,  etc.,  with  a  record  of  the 
current  news,  especially  in  its  relation  to 
education    and    improvements." 

Two  PmiLiSHiNO  Houses  Supply  Funds. 
—Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  and  G.  &  C. 
Jlerriam,  agreed  to  bear  the  expense  of 
issuing  quarterly  4,000  copies  of  the  Com- 
mon School  Journal,  the  printing  to  be  done 
by  Holden  &  Wilson,  of  Riileigli,  at  a  cost 
of  $285  an  issue.  The  first  is.sue.  Vol.  I, 
No.  1,  bears  date  "Greensboro  and  Raleigh, 
September,  1850."  "C.  H.  Wiley  State 
Supt.  of  Com.  Schools,  Editor,"  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  editorial  column.  The 
Journal  contained  32  double  column  octavo 
pages  of  reading  matter  relating  to  schools 
and  32  pages  of  advertising  matter  exclu- 
sively that  of  the  firms  who  bore  the  ex- 
pense of  the  publication. 

Wiley's  Financial  Loss — Four  issues  of 
the  Common  School  Journal  were  printed. 
After  the  publication  of  two  issues,  Messrs. 
Barnes  and  Merriam  withdrew  their  finan- 
cial support  and  Dr.  \\iley  bore  the  ex- 
pense of  the  two  remaining  issues,  which 
was  .$580.      . 

Jouunal  or  Education  Successob  to 
Common  School  .Jouknal. — After  the  sus- 
pension of  the  Common  School  Journal  in 
the  spring  of  1857,  it  seemed  that  Dr. 
\\'ile3''s  undertaking  would  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. But  the  Teachers'  Convention  at 
Salisl)ury  in  October,  185(5,  had  resolved  to 
perfect  the  organization  of  a  State  Educa- 
tional Association.  A  large  and  enthusias- 
tic meeting,  as  a  result,  was  held  at  War- 
renton  in  July,  1857,  and  a  permanent  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  formed.  At  that 
meeting  the  matter  of  a  school  journal  as 
the  organ  of  the  State  Association  was  dis- 
cussed. The  following  resolution  was 
adopted:  "That  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation appoint  a  committee  of  five,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  the  permanent  establishment  of  a 
monthly  journal  for  the  promotion  of  the 
general  educational  interests  of  North  Caro- 
lina. That  as  members  of  this  association 
we  will  use  every  effort  to  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise,  and  recommend  it 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  friends 
of  education  throughout  the  State." 


Committee  Appointed. — The  Committee 
appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  above 
resolution  was  composed  of  C.  H.  Wiley, 
George  W.  Brooks,  C.  C.  Cole,  W.  W.  Hol- 
den, and  William  Robinson.  During  the 
summer  of  1857,  this  committee  issued  a 
'"Prospectus  of  the  North  Carolina  Journal 
of  Education,"  the  first  number  to  be 
printed  "in  September  next."  This  pros- 
spectus  said:  "The  Journal  is  to  be  de- 
moted entirely  to.  the  interests  of  Education, 
and'  will  be  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Educational  Association.  It 
will  be  the  organ  of  the  Association  and 
01  all  alhliated  or  subordinate  Associations 
in  the  State.  It  will  labor  to  promote  the 
great  cause  of  Education,  in  all  its  grades, 
a.s  one  cause;  and  to  foster  a  general  sym- 
pathy between  teachers  and  officers  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges,  as  co- 
laborers  in  that  one  great  cause.  It  will 
strive  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
mon School  System  of  the  State,  as  under- 
lying all  other  interests,  and  sustaining 
on  its  vast  granite  base,  our  great  educa- 
tional structure,  and  will  furnish  a  channel 
ot  communication  between  the  General  Su- 
perintendent of  Common  Schools  and  those 
w]\o  feel  an  interest  in  their  welfare.  The 
Journal  will  be  edited  by  a  Board  of  Edi- 
tors, composed  of  C.  H.  Wiley,  Superinten- 
dent ot  Common  Schools,  and  a  number  of 
the  leading  teachers  of  the  State,  and  one 
local  editor,  who  will  receive  all  communi- 
cations and  suijerintend  the  publication." 
The  prospectus  further  set  forth  that  the 
Journal  would  contain  48  pages  and  would 
be  sent  to  single  subscribers  for  $2  a  year, 
six  copies  to  one  address  for  $10.  The  ad- 
vertising rates  were  announced  to  be  $75 
a  year  for  one  page,  $40  for  a  half  page, 
$22  for  one-fourth  page,  and  $12  for  16 
lines. 

Publication  Delayed — The  first  issue  of 
the  Journal  did  not  appear,  as  contem- 
plated, in  September,  1857.  Among  Dr. 
Wiley's  papers  there  is  a  memorandum 
agreement  entered  into  on  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust, 1857,  between  "Ogburn,  Cole  and  Al- 
biight  of  the  County  of  Guilford  and  State 
of  North  Carolina  of  one  part  and  C.  H. 
\Mley  of  the  same  County  and  State,  W. 
W.  Holden  and  Geo.  W.  Brooks,  of  Wake 
County,  and  William  Robinson  of  Wayne 
Coiuity,  all  of  the  same  State  of  the  other 
part."  in  which  Ogburn  Cole  and  Albright 
agree  to  publish  000  copies  of  the  North 
Carolina  Journal  of  Education  for  $1,200  a 
year,  tlie  first  number  to  appear  "in  the 
month  ot  October,  1857."  Extra  copies 
were  to  be  printed  at  $1  a  year  each.  For 
some  reason  the  publication  of  the  Journal 
was  again  delayed  and  the  first  number  did 
not   appear   until   .Januarj',    185S. 

The  Character  of  the  Journal. — When 
the  Journal  appeared  in  January,  1858,  Dr. 
C.  H.  Wiley  was  chief  editor,  and  J.  D. 
Albright  was  local  editor.  They  were  as- 
sisted bj'  a  board  of  fourteen  others,  rep- 
resenting all  sections  of  the  State  and  the 
colleges  and  private  school   interests. 

Counties  May  Subscribe. — The  Assem- 
bly of  1859-60  enacted  that  the  Board  of 
County  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools 
might  subscribe  for  one  copy  for  each  school 
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committee  in  tlieir  respective  counties,  to 
lie  paid  for  out  of  the  county  school  fund. 
In  a  circular  letter,  dated  February  24, 
ISOO,  Dr.  Wiley  urged  the  county  boards  to 
avail   themselves   of  that   privilege. 

State  Subsidy  fob  the  Journal. — On 
tlie  2;ird  day  of  February,  1861,  the  Assem- 
blj'  chartered  the  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tional Association  and  granted  the  Asso- 
ciation .$000  a  year  out  of  the  Literary 
Fund  for  four  years,  on  condition  that  the 
Association  conduct  "The  North  Carolina 
Journal  of  Education,"  to  be  edited  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent 
Avho  should  print  in  it  "such  of  his  official 
decisions  as  he  may  deem  of  general  in- 
terest; his  annual  letters  of  instructions  to 
committees  of  examination — extracts  from 
his  annual  report  to  the  Governor — such 
suggestions  as  he  may  deem  important,  with 
explanations  of  the  duties  of  his  subordi- 
nate officers;  and  once  in  every  two  years,  a 
digest  with  an  index  and  notes  of  all  the 
laws  in  force  in  regard  to  common  schools." 
Tliis  appropriation  began  with  the  year 
1S.59  and  ended  with  the  year  1862. 

The  charter  of  1861  also  gave  the  Asso- 
ciation an  annual  appropriation,  out  of  the 
Literary  Fund,  of  $100,  "to  be  paid  under 
the  direction  of  the  executive  committee,  in 
premiums  of  not  more  than  thirty  dollars, 
nor  less  than  fifteen  each,  to  common  school 
teachers  for  essays  on  such  subjects  as  the 
Association  or  its  authorized  conunittee 
shall  select."  A  complete  file  of  the  Jour- 
nal would,  no  doubt,  disclose  the  names  of 
some  of  those  prize  essayists  and  their  peda- 
gogical productions. 

A  Further  Subsidy — By  an  act  of  1860- 
01,  the  Assembly  changed  the  law,  by  which 
county  boards  might  subscribe  for  one  copy 
of  the  Journal  for  each  school  committee, 
and  permitted  the  State  Superintendent 
to  subscribe  for  one  copy  for  each  member 
of  the  county  boards  and  one  copy  for  each 
school  committee. 

Last  Days  of  the  Joubn.4.l. — In  1862, 
the  Journal  local  editor,  Mr.  Albright,  said 
that  half  of  the  Journal's  exchanges  had 
been  forced  to  suspend,  on  account  of  the 
war  then  in  progress.  But  the  Journal 
managed  to  keep  its  head  above  water  until 
March,  1864,  suffering  the  effects  of  a  dis- 
astrous fire  in  March,   1863. 

Beginning  witli  1863,  the  Journal  was 
compelled  to  reduce  its  size  and  become  a 
bi-monthly  instead  of  a  monthly  publica- 
tion, all  due  to  increased  prices,  the  failure 
of  subscribers,  and  the  scarcity  of  paper. 
As  long  as  it  was  physically  possible,  how- 
ever, to  get  out  such  a  publication,  Dr. 
Wiley  and  Mr.  Albright,  assisted  by  such 
men  as  E.  F.  Rockwell,  Samuel  H.  Wiley, 
D.  S.  Richardson,  T.  M.  Jones,  C.  W. 
Smj'thc,  and  W.  J.  Palmer,  made  sacrifices 
of  time  and  fortune  to  keep  alive  the 
North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education, 
whicli,  in  its  day,  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  foremost  publications  of  its  kind  in  the 
whole  country.  When  the  Journal  sus- 
pended in  1864  one  of  Dr.  Wiley's  fondest 
dreams  for  the  educational  advancement 
of  the  State  seemed  never  to  be  realized. 


Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  to  the  JouB- 
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Medial  Writing  versus  Spencenan  and 
Vertical 

No  subject  taught  in  our  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  is  more  vitally  related  to  our 
social  and  business  life  than  writing.  It 
is  the  medium  through  which  we  connnuni- 
cate  with  our  friends,  throught  which  busi- 
ness is  transacted,  and  through  which  we 
invariably  represent  ourselves  in  character 
and  culture. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  is  univer- 
sally recognized,  and  educators  have  sought 
to  find  a  cause  for  the  unsatisfaetoi'y  re- 
sults so  frequentlj^  obtained  from  the  prac- 
tice of  writing  in  our  schools.  Part  of  the 
trouble  has  been  traced  to  the  fact  that  the 
writing  lessons  receive  so  little  considera- 
tion, but  the  main  fault  seems  to  lie  in 
the  systems  of  writing  employed. 

A  good  system  of  writing  must  embody 
three  essentials.  The  letter  forms  must  be 
legible;  they  must  be  capable  of  being  made 
rapidl}';  and  the  finished  result  of  their 
combination  into  words,  sentences,  etc., 
must  be  harmonious  and  graceful.  These 
essentials  are  found  in  the  Medial  system. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  tlie  two  syles 
of  script,  the  Spencerian  and  the  Vertical, 
that  each  can  fill  but  one  or  two  of  these 
requirements.  The  Spencerian  can  be  writ- 
ten rapidly,  but  through  continued  practice 
the  script  tends  to  become  illegible.  The 
letter  forms  are  long  and  narrow,  and  they 
slant  unnaturally.  In  proportion  to  the 
speed  of  writing  the  excessive  slant  in- 
creases, loops  become  straight  lines,  and 
curves  are  converted  into  sharp  angles. 
The  unnecessary  curves  characteristic  of 
the  Spencerian  letters,  and  the  fact  that 
the  lines  of  the  script  are  not  sufficiently 
sturdy  and  solid  to  make  for  character  and 
distinctness,  argue  against  it  as  a  practical 
form  of  writing.  In  a  word,  however  legi- 
ble Spencerian  models  or  copies  may  be,  il- 
legibility too  often  accompanies  the  use  of 
this  system. 

ilany  of  the  leading  schools  finding  the 
Spencerian  system  inefficient  in  this  respect, 
after  years  of  usage,  cast  it  aside  and  in- 
stituted the  Vertical  writing  instead.  But 
the  confusion  of  mind  and  pen  caused  by  so 
radical  a  change,  and  the  inability  of  the 
new  system  to  stand  the  test  of  all  condi- 
tions, has  proved  a  general  disappointment. 

The  one  requirement  filled  by  the  Vertical 
system  is  legibility.  The  claims  held  by 
its  advocates  for  speed  and  grace  do  not 
hold  good,  for  the  making  of  the  Vertical 
letters  is  largely  a  question  of  drawing,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  writing  is 
characterized  by  stiffness.  After  a  great 
deal  of  painstaking  effort  it  is  possible  for 
some  to  reproduce  the  vertical  models  with 
the  utmost  nicety.  But  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred can  make  them  rapidly.  Through 
generations  of  training,  mind,  eye  and 
hand  have  been  adapted  to  slanted  script 
forms,  and  the  constant  struggle  against 
this  natural  tendency  makes  speed  impossi- 
ble. This  marked  defect  in  the  Vertical 
system  was  quickly  revealed  in  its  failure 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  school  life.  In 
the  lower  rooms  where  little  writing  is 
done,  and  more  time  allowed  the  subject,  the 
child  is  able  to  draw  the  forms  with  a  cer- 


tain degree  of  success.  In  the  advanced 
grades,  however,  under  the  pressure  of 
greater  demands  in  the  way  of  composi- 
tions, examinations,  notebooks,  etc.,  the  per- 
fection of  vertical  letter  forms  previously 
acquired  is  usually  lost  in  his  effort  to  econ- 
omize time. 

In  the  business  world  this  defect  of  the 
Vertical  system  is  revealed  even  more  de- 
cidedly. If  the  student  has  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  maintain  good  Vertical  forms 
and  secure  the  speed  necessary  for  the  most 
rajjid  school  work,  he  soon  learns,  when  out 
of  school,  that  the  Vertical  .system  of  writ- 
ing; is  not  suited  to  the  strenuous  commer- 
cial life  of  today,  which  calls  for  the 
strictest  economy  of  time,  and  he  is  often 
forced  to  improvise  a  hand  for  himself 
which  will  better  serve  the  purposes  of  life. 

The  Vertical  system  has  therefore  ceased 
to  be  in  many  of  the  schools  of  our  Un- 
ion, and  many  of  the  most  progressive  havj 
accepted  and  tested  the  Medial  system, 
proving  it  to  be  in  all  respects  admiraoly 
suited  to  social  and  business  purposes. 
This  sj'stem  is  the  most  natural,  it  is  as 
rapid  as  the  Spencerian,  and  as  legible  as 
tlie  Vertical.  In  short,  it  has  the  good 
(luaiities  of  both,  and  the  defects  of  neither. 

Because  of  its  naturalness  it  is  learned 
more  easily  than  any  other  system  of  writ- 
ing, because  of  the  grace  and  harmony  of 
its  lines  it  appeals  to  the  true  ssthetie 
taste  of  every  child,  and  it  is  practiced 
without  a  constant  struggle  against  in- 
stinctive tendencies.  The  style  of  script  is 
llexible  and  lends  itself  readily  to  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  writer.  The  letter  forms 
can  be  rounded  or  narrowed  without  loss 
of  character,  and  the  slant  is  easily  adapt- 
able to  the  more  upright  lines  of  tlie  verti- 
c:,l  or  th>!  greaier  lean  of  the  Spencerian 
without   falling  into   the  extreme  of  either. 

The  Old  North  State  copies  .recently 
adopted  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of 
North  Carolina  represent  the  best  type  of 
Medial  Writing.  They  have  been  heartily 
recommended  and  endorsed  by  prominent 
business  men  and  educators,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  as  they  are  used  through  the 
State  this  system  will,  as  it  has  elsewhere, 
greatly  obviate  our  difficulties  with  the  sub- 
ject of  writing. 

But  not  onlj-  are  those  copies  recom- 
mended as  a  representation  of  the  modern, 
improved  method  of  writing,  but  because  of 
the  educative  value  of  the  thought  con- 
tained in  the  script.  These  copies  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  series  of  six  books,  each  book 
containing  in  concise  and  attractive  form, 
facts  and  stories  concerning  the  great  his- 
tory of  our  State.  The  young  North  Caro- 
linian in  the  earliest  days  of  hs  school  life 
is  made  to  think,  while  he  writes,  such 
thoughts  as  will  tend  to  arouse  his  inter- 
est and  pride  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  The 
necessary  repetition  of  these  important  his- 
torical "facts  used  as  copybook  models  is 
certain  to  make  a  never-to-be-forgotten  im- 
pression upon  his  mind.  When  he  has  fin- 
ished the  course  of  the  six  books  he  will 
have  the  essential  information  concerning 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  attempt  to  settle 
North  Carolina,  stories  of  the  first  settlers, 
facts  concerning  our  stand  for  independence 
and  concerning  North  Carolina  in  war,  and 
the  names  and  positions  of  eminent  North 
Carolinians.  The  history  of  their  State  is 
not  taught  to  our  children  as  it  should  be, 
and  how  can  they  love  without  knowledge, 
and  how  can  tliey  know  without  being 
taught.  The  value  of  these  books,  then,  is 
two'fold,  and  in  placing  them  in  the  hands 
of  our  children  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  filled  a  gap  in  the  school  curricula, 
and  added  much  to  the  business  and  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  State.  [Adv,] 
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The  Queen  of  the  Bees 


The  Queen  of  tlie  liees,  one  day,  took  a  notion  she 
would  like  to  go  to  housekeeping.  So  she  said,  "All 
you  bees  who  would  like  to  keep  house  with  me,  may 
follow  me." 

And  then  she  flew  and  caught  hold  of  the  rotten 
apple  on  the  apple  tree  in  the  school  yard.  And 
then  a  great  swarm  of  bees  said,  "We  will !  We  will ! 
We'll  keep  house  with  you !"    • 

And  so  they  flew  to  the  rotton  apple,  too,  and  when 
there  wasn't  any  more  room  for  them  on  the  rotten 
apple,  they  just  clung  to  each  other's  backs — until 
they  looked  like  a  big  brown  knot  as  large  as  your 
head — clinging  to  the  rotten  apple.  And  that  is  just 
where  tlie  teacher  and  the  children  found  them.  But 
you  know  a  rotten  apple  isn't  any  place  to  keep  house, 
and  the  teacher  knew  it,  too,  so  she  called  to  the  hired 
man  to  bring  the  bee-hive  quickly ;  there  was  a  swarm 
of  bees  that  wanted  to  go  to  housekeeping.  So  the 
hired  man  came  hurrying  around  the  side  of  the  yard 
with  a  bee-hive  under  his  arm,  and  he  opened  it  and 
held  it  right  under  that  big  brown  knot  of  bees, 
and  then  the  teacher  shook  the  rotten  apple,  and 
tumbled  all  of  those  bees  right  down  into  the  bee-hive, 
and  the  Queen  bee  seemed  very  much  pleased  with 
her  house,  indeed.  The  childrn  peeped  through  the 
little  glass  window  and  saw  her  crawling  about,  talk- 
ing to  the  other  bees.  They  could  tell  she  was  the 
Queen,  because  she  did  not  look  like  the  other  bees ; 
her  body  was  longer  and  she  had  short  wings. 

"I  am  so  glad  we  foimd  them  in  time,"  said  the 
teacher,  "because  if  some  one  had  not  brought  the 
Queen  a  little  house  to  live  in,  she  would  have  flown 
away  to  the  woods,  and  found  a  hollow  tree,  and 
maybe  we  could  not  have  watched  how  she  keeps 
house." 

Well,  the  Queen  bee  certainly  knew  all  about  it, 
because  she  began  to  give  orders  right  away,  and  all 
Ihe  bees  listened  to  what  she  had  to  say,  because  they 
wanted  to  do  just  as  she  told  them. 

"ISTow,"  said  the  Queen  bee,  "first  of  all,  I  do  not 
want  any  lazy  bees  in  our  house — everybody  must 
ATork  and  keep  busy  in  a  bee-hive.  I  shall  give  each 
one  of  you  your  own  special  work,  and  I  shall  expect 
you  to  do  it,  and  to  do  it  well !  You  papa  bees,  there, 
hang  yourselves  up  on  the  wall,  and  keep  out  of  the 
way  until  I  call  you  to  go  out  visiting  with  me  later." 

Then  when  all  of  the  papa  bees  had  crawled  up  on 
the  wall  out  of  the  way,  the  Queen  said,  "ISTow,  part 
of  you  bees  must  be  carpenters,  and  stop  up  any  lit- 
tle cracks  you  find  about  the  house ;  part  of  you  must 
make  wax  for  the  honey-comb — you  must  make  just 
as  many  little  rooms  as  this  house  Avill  hold,  and  all 
of  them  must  be  six-sided,  you  understand.  I  do  not 
likq  four-sided  rooms  lika  people  so  often  have. 
Part  of  the  small  bees  must  be  my  nurses  to  take  care 
of   the   eggs   and   nurse   the  babies   when   they   are 


liatched.  Part  of  you  must  be  chambermaids  and 
clean  up  the  hive  every  morning;  part  of  you  must 
stand  by  the  door  and  fan  in  fresh  air  if  it  gets  too 
warm  inside.  Part  of  you  must  gather  pollen  dust 
from  the  flowers,  so  the  nurses  can  make  bread  for 
the  babies,  and  all  of  the  others  must  gather  nectar 
juice  and  make  honey  to  store  away  for  the  winter 
time." 

Well,  by  and  by,  when  she  had  talked  and  talked, 
everybody  knew  just  exactly  what  they  had  to  do, 
and  everybody  went  to  work  just  as  the  Queen  had 
told  them  to.  The  little  carpenter  bees  crawled  all 
over  the  walls  of  the  hive — over  the  top  and  down 
the  sides — and  sure  enough  they  found  some  little 
cracks  that  the  rain  or  the  little  robber  ants  might 
get  through.  So  away  they  flew  to  the  poplar  trees 
and  to  the  hollyhock  plants,  and  gathered  some  of 
their  sticky  gum,  to  stop  up  the  little  cracks  with — 
which  they  did  so  nicely  that  not  even  a  drop  of 
rain  could  get  through.  While  the  little  carpenters 
were  at  work,  the  little  wax  workers  were  doing 
their  part.  Each  one  of  them  had  eight  little  pockets 
full  of  wax,  and  they  bit  it  and  worked  it  and 
worked  it,  until  it  was  just  right ;  then  they  began 
the  little  six-sided  wax  rooms,  by  pasting  a  long  bar 
of  wax  along  the  wall,  and  then  another  and  an- 
other, with  little  halls  between.  When  they  had 
used  up  all  of  their  wax,  why  they  went  out  to  the 
flowers  and  made  some  more  from  nectar  juice,  and 
when  they  had  filled  their  jwckets,  they  hurried 
back  to  the  hive  with  it,  to  build  more  wax  rooms. 
As  soon  as  they  woxild  paste  a  bar  of  wax  up,  the 
little  nurse  bees  came  right  behind  them  and  helped 
to  punch  the  little  six-sided  rooms — some  for  the 
Queen  to  lay  her  eggs  in,  some  for  the  baby  bees  to 
sleep  in,  some  for  the  bee  bread  and  some  for  the 
honey — enough  for  the  people  and  enough  for  them- 
selves. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  Queen  bee,  "I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  all  are  such  busy,  good  workers.  I 
thank  you  very  much.  Things  are  getting  on  so 
nicely,  if  the  papa  bees  will  go  with  me,  I  believe 
I  will  fly  out  in  the  fresh  air  a  little  bit;  then 
when  I  get  back,  I  must  get  to  work  myself — you 
know  I  said  there  must  be  no  lazy  bees  in  this 
house." 

So  out  she  flew,  and  all  of  the  papa  bees  with 
her,  and  they  flew  high  up  in  the  air  and  back 
again,  and  when  they  flew  past  the  children's  gar- 
den beds  the  Queen  said :  "See  the  pretty,  pretty 
flowers — how  could  we  ever  keep  house  without 
them  ?  I  hope  my  bees  will  help  them,  and  I  hope 
they  will  help  my  bees." 

Do  you  know  how  bees  help  flowers  ?  Well,  do 
you  know  how  flowers  help  bees? 

*  This  story  is  used  by  permission  of  Atkinson,  Mentzer  & 
Grover,  Chicago  and  Boston.  —By  Madge  A.  Bigham. 
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Some  Notable  New  School  Books 


Wisely=Qriswold  Language  Series. 

A  two-book  series  by  Mr.  \ViseI3-,  of  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School,  and  Miss  Griswold,  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School. 

They  Are  the  Only  Books 

1st. — That  put  all  the  language  work  in  one  book  and 
all  the  grammar  in  another. 

2nd. — That  have  a  definite  plan — or  theory. 

3rd. — That  are  not  "scrap  books" — a  mixture. 

4th. — That  teach  expression  in  the  language  book  and 
analysis  in  the  grammar. 

5th. — That  places  the  study  of  grammar  on  a  thought 
basis. 

6th. — That  begin  with  a  stud^'  of  the  sentence  and  end 
with  a  study  of  "parts  of  speech." 

Language  lessons  40cents,  English  grammar  60 cents. 

Supplementary  Readers. 

Bee  People,  Morley, 50  Cents. 

Little  Mitchell,  Morley, 50  Cents. 


Nestlings  of  Forest  and  Marsh,  Wheelock,  -  4-5  Cents. 
Lady  Lee  and  other  Animal  Stories,  Ensign,  -  50  Cents. 
The  Childhood  of  J.  Shib,  Jenks,  ...        60  Cents. 

Art=Literature  Readers, 

The  most  beautiful  school  books  ever  published.  They 
teach  a  child  to  read  with  natural  expression-^as  he  talks. 
They  teach  him  to  love  good  literature.  They  teach  him  to 
appreciate  the  best  art.  Every  illustration  is  a  reproduc. 
tion  of  a  famous  painting  in  two  colors.  Primer  30  cents, 
First  Reader  30  cents,  Second  Reader  40  cents.  Others  in 
preparation. 

Folk=Lore  Readers. 

Here  is  a  series  of  readers  based  on  Mother  Goose  and 
nursery  rhymes — carefully  graded.  Illustrated  with  out- 
line drawings  in  two  colors  in  flat  poster  style.  They  de. 
velop  the  imagination  of  the  child.  Primer  30  cents,  First 
Reader  30  cents.    Others  in  preparation. 


ATKINSON,  MENTZER  &  GROVER.  Publishers,  Chicago  and  Boston 
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The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Sixteenth  year,  same  management.  Conservative  and  reliable.  Operates  throughout 
the  Southwest.  Members  located  in  twenty-eight  States.  Confidential  correspondence 
invited  with  schools  and  colleges  looking  for  teachers,  and  with  good  teachers  looking  for 
promotion.     Particulars  free. 

The  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

THE   STATE'S   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN. 

Regular  Courses  Leading  to  Degrees.  Brief  Courses  for  Teacliers.  One-year  Course 
beginning  September  20th,  Two-montlis'  Course  beginning  September  26th.  Two- 
months'  Course  1)cginning  April  1st.  Oljservation  and  Practice  in  Training  School  for 
Teachers.     For  catalogue  address.  President  Charles  D.  McIver,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

Desks,  Blackboards,  Maps,  Globes,  Crayon,  Erasers.      Goods  and  prices  fully  guaranteed. 
Warehouses  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

CHARLES  J.  PARKER. 
THE  SCHOOL  FURNITURE   MAN. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Literary,  Teachers'  .Nor- 
mal and  Business  Cour- 
ses. Board  and  Tuition 
per  year  $1.2."i;  250  stu- 
dents annually.  New 
buildins:s.  Enter  at  any 
time.  Send  for  beautilul 
new  catalogue,  .\ddress 
the  president. 
W.T.  Whitsett.  Ph.  D., 
Whitsett,  N.  C. 


WINTERVILLE  HIQH  SCHOOL. 


Fall  Term  opens  September  3d.  and  closes  De- 
cember 1st,  1906.  Sprin;:!  Term  bcj^ins  nccem- 
ber  31st.  190G,  and  ends  May  ITtli.  1907. 

Tlioroush  instruction  under  the  best  moral  in- 
fluence. Tuition  $1  to  $3.50  per  month.  Hoard, 
including  furnished  rooms,  li^ht  and  fuel  .$x  i>er 
month.  Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months 
$81  to  $130.  Separate  dormitories  for  boys  and 
girls  under  special  supervision  of  members  of  the 
faculty.  Good  mineral  water  supply  on  the 
grounds.  For  catalogue  and  further  informa- 
tion, address  the  principal. 

Ct.  E.  MNEBERRY,  Winterville.  N.  C. 


South  Atlantic  Quarterly 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Subscribe  to  This  Southern  Magazine 

Only  I^itcrary  Magazine  in 
North  Carolina, 


EDWIN  MIMS  and  WILLIAM  H.  GLASSON,  Editors 
Subscription  $2.00  per  year. 


Address  all  business  correspondence  to  W.  M.  SMITH, 

Bus.  Mgr.  South  Atlantic  Quarterly, 

Durham,  N.  C. 


"The  best  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  literary  periodical  ever  issued  in  North  Carolina  is  tlie 
April  number  of  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  It  has  been  a  dignified, readable  magazine 
from  the  first,  but  the  new  editors  have  given  it  a  new  impetus  in  this  their  inaugural 
issue.  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  is  an  honor  to  the  State  and  will  justify  no  little 
amount  of  enthusiasm  for  her  intellectual  future."— CAar/otfe  Observer. 

"Reflects  more  credit  on  North  Carolina  than  anj-  other  literary  productionof  our  time." 
— North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate. 

"The  SouthAtlantic  Quarterly  has  done  good  workin  arousing  an  interest  in  Southern  his- 
tory. But,  above  all,  as  a  platform  for  thoughtful  men  who  have  important  things  to  saj- 
for  right  thinking  on  subjects  that  touch  the  South— it's  the  best  we'veeverhad."— Ifa/te'r 
H.  Page. 

"The  Quarterly  has  justified  its  existence  by  dispassionateness  of  temper,  frankness  of 
speech,  well  balanced  thinking  and  admirable  literary  form.  It  is  not  only  very  creditable 
to  the  South,  but  to  the  whole  country,  and  I  believe  it  has  a  properous  future." — Hamil- 
ton W.  Mahie. 

"The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  has  a  field  of  its  own.  It  is  up-to.date  and  independent. 
It  treats  vital  issues  and  its  treatment  is  both  fresh  and  suggestive.  Some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  contributions  to  be  found  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  past  year  have  ap- 
peared in  its  pages."— C..4/p/ionso  Smith,  Prof,  of  English,  Unirersity  of  North  Carolina. 
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We  will  thank  you  to  bear 
in  mind  that 


THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY 


Is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  print- 
ing establishments  in  North  Carolina. 
C.  Our  composing  room,  press  room  and 
bindry  are  all  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
machinery  and  material,  and  our  facilities  for 
handling  every  class  of  Letterpress  Printing 
is  of  the  very  best. 

C.  In  our  bindry  we  manufacture  every 
variety  of  Blank  Books;  do  all  kinds  of  rul- 
ing, numbering,  punching  and  binding. 
C.  If  you  have  a  book,  catalogue,  letter  head, 
or  anything  else  to  print,  a  book  to  letter 
bind  or  repair,  do  not  fail  to  write 

©IlP  ^f  rman  Pnntprg 

H.  E.  SEEMAN,  Proprietor 

Durham,  North  Carolina 
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TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR 


High  Schools  and  Colleges 


Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company 


Adams  "Mediaeval  and  Modern  History"  $1.10 

Bailey  "An  Elementary  Text  in  Botany"  t.IO 

Baldwin  "How  to  Write"          -         -         -  .50 

Ball  "The  Elements  of  Greek"          -         -  1. 00 

Bates  "American  Literature"    -         -         -  1. 00 

Botsford  "Ancient  History  for  Beginners  -  1.50 
Brewster   "Representative   Essays  on   the 

Theory  of  Style"          -         -         -         -  J.JO 

Brewster  and  Carpenter  "  Studies  in  Struc- 
ture and  Style"  -----  I.JO 

Brooke  "English  Literature"     -         -         -  I.OO 

Carpenter  "Complete  Rhetoric"         -         -  I.OO 

Carpenter  "Model  English  Prose"     -         -  .90 
Coman  "Industrial  History  of  the  United 

States"        ------  1.25 

Coman  and  Kendall  "A  History  of  Eng- 
land"          ..----  1.25 

Cross  "The  Development  of  the  English 

Novel"        ------  1.50 


Ely   and   Wicker  "Elementary  Principles 

of  Economics"     -         -         -         -         -$I,00 

Emerson  "  Outline  History  of  the  English 

Language"  -----      .30 

Emerson  "History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage"       -        -        -        -        -        -     1.25 

Fisher  and  Schwatt  "Complete  Secondary 

Algebra"    -        -        -        -        -        -     1.35 

Gay  ley  and  Young  "The  Principle  and 
Progress  of  English  Poetry" 

Hall  and  Knight  "Algebra  for  Colleges 
and  Schools"       ----- 

Laycocfc  and  Spofford  "Manual  of  Argu- 
mentation" -         -         -         -         - 

Raper  "Principles  of  Wealth  and  Welfare" 

Schultze  "Advanced  Algebra" 

Schultze  and  Sevenoak  "Plane  and  Solid 

Geometry"  -----     I.IO 

Trent  "Southern  Writers"        -         -         -     I.IO 


I.IO 

I.IO 

.60 
I.IO 
1.25 


Tarr^s  New  Physical  Geography  $L00 

The  adopted  text  in  the  North  Carolina  Normal  and  Industrial  ColIege,,Greensboro.     The  examina- 
tion questions  in  physical  geography  for  entrance  to  the  Normal  College 
are  taken  from  Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


The  Macmillan  Company 


Fourth  National  Bank  Building  fT>^S^ 


yv*3» 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


?r'-  ^P*"* 


Current  Events 

The  Pan  American  Conference  —  The  Cu- 
ban Rebellion  —  Hon.  Wm.  J.  Bryan  in 
North  Carolina — A  New  War  Vessel 

Page  5 
Personal  Items Page  5 

Items  of  Interest Page  5 

State  Department  of  Education 

Progress    in    Public  Education,   By  Hon. 
J.  Y.  Joyner — Loan  Fund  Work. ...Page  6 
Department  of  County  Superintendents 

Local  Taxation  in  Columbus  County,  By 
F.  T.  Wooten — Improvement  of  Schools  in 
Wilkes  County,  By  Suj}t.  O.  O.  Wright— 
Music  in  the  Rural  Schools  of  New  Hano- 
ver County,  By  Supt.  Washington  Cat- 
left Pages   7-8 

Department  of  City  Schools 

City  Ownership  of  Books  (How  Salisbury 
and  Greensboro  Made  the  Change)  ..Page  9 


Primary  and  Intermediate  Work 

Primary  Teachers  Association,  By  Mliss 
Leah  D.  Jones — Bible  Study  in  the  School 
Room,  By  3Iiss  Hallie  Holeman — Learning 
to  Read  ;  Introdviction,  By  C.  L.  Coon — 
(Poem)  October's  Bright  Blue  Weather, 
Helen  Hunt  Jackson — A  Study  of  Colum- 
bus, By  Jennie  E.  Keysor — (Poem)  Colum- 
bu.«,  1493 Pages  10=12 

Editorial Page  13 

Betterment  of  School  Houses  and  Grounds 

Cumberland  County, 

By  Miss  Mary  McArthur Page  14 

County  Educational  News 

Educational  Notes  from  Pamlico — Educa- 
tional Rally  in  Caswell  County.... Page  14 
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-    Editor 
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For  North  Carolina  Schools 

Supplementary  Reading 


STANDARD  LITERATURE  SERIES 


AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


Deerslayer  (Cooper),  No.  8 5th 

Dutchman's  Fireside  (Paulding),  No.  44.. 6th 
Grandfather'sChair(Hawthorne)No.  46  6th 
Horse-Shoe  Robinson  (Kenned}')  No.  10.. 6th 
Knickerbocker  Stories  (Irving)  No.  23. ...7th 

Last  of  the  Mohicans  (Cooper)  No.  29 7th 

Pilot  (Cooper)  No.  2 6th 

Spy  (Cooper)  No.  1 6th 

Water  Witch  (Cooper)  No.  27 7th. 

Westward  Ho!  (King.sley)  No.  33 7th 

Yemassee  (Simms)  No.  32 7th 


Grade 

and  6th, 
and  7th. 

and  7th., 
and  8th., 

and  7th.. 
and  7th.. 

and  Sth.. 
and  8th., 


List  Price 
Manila     Cloth 


.:> 


20  S  .30 
12+   .20 


30 
20 

m 

20 
30 

13i 
20 
20 
20 


ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 


Harold  (BulwerLytton)  No.  12 Sth 20 

Ivanhoe  (Scott)  No.  24 7th 20 

Kenilworth  (Scott)  No.  7 6th  and  7th..     .30 

Rob  Roy  (Scott)  No.  3 6th  and  7th..     .12* 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Scott)  No.  28 6th 12i 

Waverly  (Scott)  No.  50 6th  and  7th..     .30 

FRENCH,  SPANISH  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY 

Alhambra  (Irving)  No.  4 6th  and  7th..     .13i 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (BulwerLytton) 

No.  38 7th 20 

Ninety-Three  (Hugo)  No.  18 7th 20 

Peasant  and  Prince  (Martineau)  No.  41. .6th  and  7th..     .30 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  (Dickens)  No.  60 6th  and  7th..     .30 

FOR  PRIMARY   GRADES 

Fairy  Tales   (For  Second  School  Year) 

No   39 2nd 

Grimm's  Best  Stories  No.  55 3rd  and  4th... 

Hans  Andersen's  Best  Stories  No.  52 3rd 

Robinson  Crusoe  (De  Foe)  No  35 3rd  and  4th... 

Swiss  Family  Robinson  (Wyss)  No.  35. .4th 

Wonder   Book  (Hawthoi'ne)  (4  stories), 

No.  16 4th 13i 

FOR  INTERMEDIATE  AND  GRAMMAR  GRADES 

Black  Beauty  (Sewall)  No.  31 Sth  and  0th..     .30 

Christmas  Stories  (Dickens)  No,  5 Sth  and  6th..     .13^ 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift)  No.  13 6th  and  7th..     ,12i 

Little  Nell  (Dickens)  No.  '33 6th  and  7th..     .13^ 

Paul  Dombey  (Dickens)  No.  14 6th  and  7th..     .12+ 

Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan)  No,  30 Sth 13+ 


12+   . 

,12+ 

.13+   . 

.13^   . 

.121,       . 

.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
,30 
.20 
.30 
.30 
.30 


.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.20 
.30 


.20 

.30 
,30 
.30 
.30 


.20 
.30 
.20 
.30 
.20 

.30 


,30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.20 


Grade  List  Price 

.  Manila    Cloth 

'Round    the    World    in     Eighty    Days 

(Verne)  No,  34 Sth §  .20    S  .30 

Snow  Image  (Hawthorne)  No.  30 Sth 12+      .20 

Twice  Told  Tales  (Hawthorne)  No  15..7th  and  8th..  .1'3+  .20 
Two  Years    Before    the    Mast    (Dana) 

No.  19 6th 20        .30 

Young  Marooners  (Goulding)  No.  57 5th  and  6th..     .20        .30 

FOR  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH 
In  Grammar  and  High  Schools 

Ancient  Mariner  (Coleridge)  and  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal  (Lowell)  No.  63— Full  Text 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and  Other  Poems  (Long- 
fellow) No.  47— Full  Test 

David    Copperfield's    Childhood    (Dickens)    No.    36 
— Complete 

Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems  (Tennyson)  No,  6 — 
Full  Text 

Evangeline  (Longfellow)  No.  31— Full  Text 

Five  Great  Authors,  No.  43 — Each  Selection  Complete 

Gareth  and  Lynette,  etc.   (Tennyson)  No.  56 — Three 
Complete  Poems 

Goldsmith.  Gray,  Burns  and  Other  Romantic  Poets  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  No.  48 — 19  Com.  Poems 

Julius  Caeser  (Shakespeare)  No.  51 — Complete 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott)  No,  40— Full  Text.... 

Lady  of  the  Lake. (Scott)  No.  9— Full  Text 

Macbeth  (Shakespeare)  No.  53 — Complete 

Merchant  of  Venice  (Shakespeare)  No  49 — Complete 

Princess  (Tennyson)  No.  54 — Full  Text 

Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Other  Poems  (Byron)  No.  11.. 

Poems  of  Knightly  Adventnre  No.   36 — Each  Selec- 
tion Complete 

Silas  Marner  (Eliott)  No.  43 — Complete 

Sir  Rodger  de  Coverley  Papers  No.  59 — Complete 

Sketch  Book,  Part  One,  Stories    (Irving)   No.   17—8 
Complete  Selections 

Sketch   Book,   Part  Two,  Essays  (Irving)  No.  61—7 
Complete  Selections 
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Dr.   C.    D.    MclVER 
Late  President  of  The  State  Normal  College 


NOETH  CAEOLIJSTA  JOUKNAL  OF  EDUCATIOIT 


Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver. 

"In  the  midst  of  life  wo  are  in  deatli." 
The  force  of  this  truth  was  never  brought 
closer  home  to  the  hearts  of  us  all  than 
when  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Melver  flashed  over  the  wires 
on  the  afternoon  of  September  the  seventh. 

In  his  death  the  State  mourns  a  citizen, 
worthy  in  the  truest  sense  of  that  word, 
for  his  was  a  life  devoted  to  public  service 
of  wliatever  kind.  Nor  is  his  loss  confined 
to  his  dear  "Old  North  State,"  for  he  was 
easily  a  national  figure  in  the  educational 
world. 

The  State  can  ill  afford  to  lose  him.  His 
boundless  energy,  his  zeal,  his  earnestness 
of  purpose,  his  true  patriotism,  his  love  of 
and  loj'alty  to,  her  interests  made  for  him 
a  place  in  the  life  of  the  State  impossible 
to  be  filled. 

Especially  will  the  cause  of  public  educa- 
tion, whether  in  state  or  nation,  have  rea- 
son to  mourn  a  leader  gone.  Dr.  Mclver's 
«'ork  as  an  educator  will  serve  as  an  ever- 
lasting memorial  to  him.  During  his 
twenty-five  years  of  active  work  in  the 
teaching  world  he  has  been  moulding  edu- 
cational thought  in  the  State  and,  when  the 
history  of  the  great  educational  revival  in 
North  Carolina  comes  to  be  written,  his 
name  will  stand  foreinost  among  the  pro- 
moters of  the  movement  for  the  education 
of  all  the  people.  He  was  truly  an  "educa- 
tional statesman,"  as  Dr.  Lj'man  Abbott  so 
aptly  said  of  him.  He  was  the  first  to  see 
that  the  pivotal  point  in  our  educational 
system  was  the  training  of  the  women  of 
our  State  for  educational  service  and  with 
untiring  zeal  and  devotion  to  his  ideal,  he 
kept  it  before  the  people  until  they  were 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his  principle. 
The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
is  his  specific  work  and  will  stand  as  a 
monument  to  his  high  devotion  to  an  idea 
and  an  ideal.  The  hundreds  of  young 
women  who  have  come  in  touch  with  him 
there  and  who  will  still  come  in  touch  with 
his  spirit  of  service,  will  rise  up  and  call 
him  "blessed"  who,  more  than  any  other, 
was  instrumental  in  opening  to  them  such 
opportunities  for  training  and  development 
as  are  given  at  this  noble  institution.  The 
State  has  felt  the  influence  of  his  work  as 
"hundreds  of  teachers  have  caught  from  his 
presence  a  spirit  that  has  sent  them  to 
their  trying  work,  from  the  college  reci- 
tation room  to  the  humble  log  cabin  school 
house  in  the  backwoods,  with  hearts  afire 
and  souls  inspired  to  render  great  service 
to  their  country  and  to  humanity,  caring 
naught  for  the  vast  personal  sacrifices  fre- 
quently involved." 

Of  his  life  and  work,  the  following  sketch 
is  copied  from  the  News  and  Observer: 

Charles  Duncan  Mclver  was  born  Septem- 
ber 27,  1860,  in  the  Buffalo  Presbyterian 
comnnmity,  near  Sanford,  Moore  County, 
North  Carolina.  His  paternal  grandfather 
and  his  father  were  natives  of  Scotland, 
his  father  emigrating  to  this  country  when 
eight  years  of  age.  Dr.  Mclver  was  reared 
on  a  farm  and  attended  the  county  school 
of  the  neighborhood.  Later  he  attended  the 
preparatory  school  of  Prof.  John  E.  Kelly, 
where  he  was  prepared  for  college.     In  his 


seventeenth  year,  September,  1877,  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
graduated  in  June,  1881,  with  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  stood  first  in  his 
class  in  point  pf  scholarship,  in  Greek  and 
French,  and  divided  honors  with  three 
others  in  Latin.  Some  of  his  college  mates 
were:  Ex-Governor  Charles  B.  Aycock, 
Lieutenant-Governor  F.  D.  Winston,  Dr.  E. 
A.  Alderman,  .Judge  R.  W.  Winston,  James 
S.  Manning,  Dr.  John  M.  Manning,  W.  J. 
Peele,  Hon.  James  Y.  .Joyner,  Prof.  H.  H. 
Williams,  James  Morehead  Avery  and 
many  other  well  known  men  in  our  public 
life. 

Dr.  Mclver  began  teaching  school  at 
Durham  in  the  fall  of  1881,  and  cast  his 
first  vote  in  favor  of  a  local  tax  to  estab- 
lish the  Durham  Public  Schools.  Later,  he 
was  principal  of  the  Durham  Public  Schools 
for  one  and  a  half  years,  removing  to  Wins- 
ton in  the  spring  of  1884,  where  he  assisted 
in  organizing  the  Winston  Public  Schools. 
He  spent  two  and  one-half  years  in  the 
\A'inston  schools,  leaving  there  in  t\\e  fall 
of  1880  to  become  one  of  the  teachers  in 
Peace  Institute,  then  presided  over  by  Capt. 
J.  B.  Burwell.  For  three  years  Dr.  Mclver 
resided  in  Raleigh,  resigning  his  position  in 
1889,  to  engage  in  institute  work  as  one  of 
the  State  Institute  Conductors  provided  for 
by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1889. 
During  1889  and  1890  he  held  institutes  of 
one  week  in  fifty  counties,  and  aroused 
much  interest  in  the  general  education  of 
all  the  people,  and  especially  in  favor  of 
the  education  of  women.  He  resigned  this 
position  in  1892,  after  three  years'  service. 

In  1889  Dr.  Mclver  was  chairman  of  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  Com- 
mittee, who  urged  the  Legislature  to  estab- 
lish a  State  Normal  College.  The  college 
bill  passed  the  Senate  and  lacked  but  two 
votes  of  passage  in  the  House.  Two  years 
later  Dr.  Mclver  again  presented  the  merits 
of  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Nor- 
mal College  and  the  bill  now  became  a  law. 
Dr.  Mclver  became  president  of  the  State 
Normal    and    Industrial    College    in     1892, 

AA'hen  the  Southern  Education  Board  was 
organized,  in  1901,  as  a  result  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Southern  Educational  Conference 
lield  at  Winston-Salem,  April  18-20,  1901, 
Dr.  Mclver  was  made  chairman  of  the  cam- 
paign committee.  In  the  carrying  out  of 
plans  of  the  Southern  Board,  Dr.  Mclver 
«as  associated  with  such  educational  lead- 
ers as  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Dabney,  Dr.  Alderman,  Dr.  H.  B.  Frissell, 
Edgar  Gardner  Murphy,  and  many  others. 

Dr.  Mclver  was  the  moving  spirit  in  be- 
ginning the  present  active  educational  cam- 
paign for  local  taxation  for  North  Caro- 
lina public  schools.  In  February,  1902,  he 
was  instrumental  in  calling  together  a 
number  of  the  leading  school  men  of  the 
State,  who  assembled  in  Governor  Aycock's 
olTice  in  the  capitol  and  formally  issued  a 
declaration  against  illiteracy  and  began  the 
campaign  which  has  resulted  in  placing 
North  Carolina  well  in  the  front  of  South- 
ern educational  progress. 

Dr.  Mclver  has  been  an  active  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly 
since  1884,  and  its  president  in  1892;  for  a 
number  of  years  he  has  been  a  member  of 


the  National  Educational  Association.  He 
was  president  of  the  Southern  Educational 
Association  for  1905,  and  came  within  a 
few  votes  of  election  the  same  year  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, the  largest  and  greatest  teachers'  or- 
ganization in  the  world.  In  1893  the 
LTniversity  conferred  on  Dr.  Mclver  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters.  He 
has  been  in  great  demand  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  as  a  speaker  on  educational 
subjects.  He  has  often  been  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, contributing  a  paper  in  1905  on  "Taxa- 
tion for  Schools  in  the  South."  Recently 
he  has  addressed  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations of  Illinois,  New  York,  and  Connec- 
ticut. His  numerous  contributions  to 
'Southern  educational  literature  are  too 
well  known  to  need  mention  here. 

Dr.  Mclver  was  married  in  1885  to  Miss 
Lula  Martin,  of  Winston,  who,  with  four 
childi'cn,  survive  him.  His  oldest  ■  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Annie  Martin  Mclver,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  State  Normal  School  and  a 
teacher  in  the  Curry  Training  School  of 
the  Normal  College;  his  son,  Charles  D.  Mc- 
lver, Jr.,  is  a  student  of  the  University. 
Two  little  girls,  Lula  Martin  and  Velinda, 
are  at  home. 

JIany  have  been  the  glowing  tributes  paid 
to  the  genuine  worth  of  Dr.  Mclver,  but 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and,  on  account 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
given,  the  most  touching,  was  that  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  spoken  as  the  special  Bryan  train 
halted  at  Burlington,  just  a  short  while 
after  Dr.  Mclver's  death  en  route  from  Dur- 
ham. To  the  people  gathered  there  he 
said  in  part: 

"His  life,  perhaps  more  than  that  of  any 
nuin  I  knew  as  well,  illustrated  the  value 
of  an  ideal.  He  was  an  educated  man, 
whose  S3Tnpathies  were  with  the  unedu- 
cated. He  moved  in  the  highest  circles,  yet 
snapped  the  golden  cord  unselfishly  lifting 
others  up,  and  he  devoted  that  life  towards 
Ijringing  blessings  to  the  poor.  His  death 
is  a  loss,  a  fearful  loss  to  his  country,  liis 
State,  his  city  of  Greensboro,  to  the  glori- 
ous institution  of  learning  which  is  now 
his  monument,  to  his  family,  to  his  party, 
and  a  great  personal  loss  to  me. 


Endowment  for  Schools. 

Every  year  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  added  to  the  alreadj'  rich  endow- 
ments of  the  great  colleges  and  universities. 
This  is  right  and  proper,  but  would  not  the 
same  money  expended  for  the  benefit  of 
lower  schools  accomplish  a  great  deal  more 
good  ?  A  very  small  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion enter  colleges  or  universities,  while  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population  is  bound  down 
to  the  common  or  high  schools. 

Give  a  man  a  start  in  business,  and,  if 
there  is  anything  in  him,  he  will  succeed. 
Help  a  child  through  a  high  school,  giving 
him  a  good  preparation  for  college,  and, 
if  there  is  anything  in  hira,  he  will  carry 
himself  through  college  by  his  own  efforts. 

There  are  many  children  in  North  Caro- 
lina, who,  imassisted,  will  never  be  prepared 
for  college,  and  there  is  not  one,  who,  if 
prepared,  cannot  in  some  way,  work  his 
way  through  college. 


NOETII  CAROLINA  JOUENAL  OF  EDUCATION 


Current  Events. 


The  Pan-American  Conference 

The  third  Pau-Ameriean  conference,  com- 
posed gt  American  republics,  was  opened 
at  Eio  Janeiro,  Brazil.  The  first  of  tliese 
conferences  was  lield  in  Washington  in  Oc- 
tober, 1SS9,  in  accordance  witli  a  plan  for 
the  development  of  close  relations  between 
the  governments  of  North,  Central  and 
South  America,  conceived  by  James  G. 
Blaine,  then  Secretary  of  State.  Among 
other  subjects  discussed  at  the  first  confer- 
ence were  arbitration;  the  survey  for  the 
intercontinental  railway,  now  nearing  com- 
15letion;  provisions  for  uniformity  of  cus- 
toms regulations,  and  reciprocity.  A  result 
of  that  conference  was  the  creation  at 
Washington  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Re- 
publics, of  which  the  late  Clinton  Furbish 
was  the  most  noted  director.  The  second 
conference  was  held  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
iu  1001-2,  and  brought  about  agreements 
on  the  basis  of  The  Hague  instruments. 
Prominent  on  the  program  for  the  discus- 
sions of  the  present  conference  is  wliat  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  "Drago  Doctrine," 
from  its  exponent,  Dr.  Luis  M.  Drago,  a 
learned  publicist  of  Argentina.  Keduced  to 
its  simplest  terms,  this  doctrine  is  stated 
to  be  a  declaration  that  no  nation  has  a 
right  forcibly  to  undertake  to  collect  debts 
owing  to  its  citizens  by  another  nation 
And  the  proposition  before  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can conference  which  it  is  asked  to  submit 
to  tlie  great  Hague  tribunal  is  to  what  ex- 
tent, if  at  all,  the  use  of  force  is  justifiable 
in  the  collection  of  such  debts. 

At  the  first  session  of  this  conference, 
held  in  the  evening  of  the  23d,  Joaquim 
Nabueo,  Ambassador  of  Brazil  to  the 
United  States,  was  chosen  permanent  pres- 
ident of  the  congress;  and  on  the  following 
day  Baron  de  Rio-Branco,  the  Brazilian 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  Secretary 
Elihu  F.  Root,  of  the  United  States,  were 
elected  honorary  presidents. — The  Public. 


The  Cuban    Rebellion. 

On  December  10,  1S9S,  a  formal  Treaty 
of  Peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  guaranteed  the  independence  of  Cuba. 
In  1003  United  States  witlidrew  her  troops 
from  the  island  and,  for  the  first  time, 
Cuba  was  left  to  govern  herself. 

The  government  is  a  republic.  In  a  gen- 
eral election  a  great  deal  of  feeling  is 
aroused,  and  these  Spanish-American  peo- 
ple are  and  have  always  been  unable  to  ac- 
cept defeat.  The  defeated  party  claimed 
that  the  last  election  was  carried  by  fraud. 
This  is  the  cause  of  the  rebellion.  No  evi- 
dence, however,  has  been  presented  to  sus- 
tain the  charge  of   fraud. 

According  to  the  terms  of  peace  between 
United  States  and  Spain,  this  country  is 
obligated  to  preserve  order  in  the  island 
and,  unless  the  rebellion  is  soon  ended,  it  is 
believed  that  the  United  States  will  take 
a  hand  in  it. 


Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  to  the  JoUB- 
KAt. 


Hon.  William  J.  Bryan  in  North  Carolina. 

Hon.  \\'.  J.  Bryan,  wlio  has  twice  been 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  the  presidency 
and  who  will,  undoubtedly,  according  to  all 
present  indications,  be  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee two  years  hence,  has  just  made  an  ex- 
tended tour  through  North  Carolina.  He 
visited  the  following  cities  and  towns:  Ral- 
eigh, Durham,  Burlington,  Greensboro,  Ker- 
nersville,  Winston-Salem,  High  Point,  Lex- 
ington,   Salisbury,    Concord   and   Charlotte. 


A  New  War  Vessel 

One  of  the  most  powerful  war  vessels 
built  by  the  American  Navy  will  be  com- 
pleted next  month  at  Newport  News,  and 
will  be  named  North  Carolina.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  over  $0,000,000.  This  ves- 
sel will  be  ahead  of  everything  in  the  navy 
except  the  Montana.  It  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  all  the  otlier  battleships  in 
point  of  speed. 

Miss  Rebecca  Glenn,  daughter  of  Gov. 
R.   B.  C41enn,  will  christen  the  new  vessel. 


Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  to  the  JouR- 

XAL. 

Personal  Items. 


Editor  E.  C.  Brooks  has  been  quite  ill 
at  his  home  in  Goldsboro  for  the  past  two 
weeks.      His   speedy   recovery   is   hoped   for. 

^\'.  H.  Cale,  of  Wake  Forest,  who  has 
been  Principal  of  the  Winton  High  School, 
has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  Grif- 
fon  Graded  School. 

J.  B.  Henson,  of  Florida,  has  been  elected 
Superintendent  of  Mount  Holly  Graded 
School. 

S.  G.  Lindsay,  of  the  State  University, 
who  has  been  teaching  in  Louisiana,  has 
been  elected  Superintendent  at  Bessemer 
City. 

F.  P.  Rockett,  last  year  at  Henderson- 
ville,  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of 
the   Dallas   City  Scliools. 

J.  E.  Crutehfield,  last  year  at  Fairview, 
goes  to  Andrews,  Cherokee  County,  as  Su- 
perintendent. 

R.  E.  Sentelle,  formerly  of  Elizabeth 
City,  goes  to  Lumberton. 

W.  0.  Beazly,  of  Richmond  College,  Va., 
takes  charge  of  the  new  Graded  School  at 
Wakefield. 

K.  H.  Mclntj're,  who  taught  at  Farmer 
Institute,  Randolph  Countj',  goes  to  Wen- 
dell, Wake  County. 

B.  I.  Fort,  of  Morehead,  goes  to  War- 
saw. 

J.  I.  Irwin,  who  was  Principal  of  the 
Shelby  Schools,  has  been  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  the  same. 

W.  G.  Coltrane,  of  Manteo,  is  at  Marion. 

Wake  County  has  bought  over  $4,000 
■north  of  patent  desks  for  the  county 
schools. 

Cleveland  County  has  bought  several  hun- 
dred desks  to  be  used  when  the  district 
raises  money  suflicient  to  pay  for  one-half 
the  cost. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Jorgensen,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, is  a  professional  eolorist  who  offers 
to  assist  schools  in  devising  a  wall  color 
scheme  without  charge.  Mr.  Jorgensen  is 
an  authority  on  the  subject. 

Prof.  Holland  Thompson,  of  Statesville, 
has  just  published  a  book,  "From  the  Cot- 
ton Field  to  the  Cotton  Mill,"  a  study  of 
the  industrial  transit  in  North  Carolina. 
It  is  published  by  the  MaeMillan  Company. 

Prof.  G.  A.  Grimsley  has  recently  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  School  Board  in 
Greensboro.  Prof.  Grimsley  has  been  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  schools  of  the 
city,  having  been  at  one  time  Superinten- 
dent. 

Items  of  Interest 

Tlie  corner  stone  of  the  magnificent 
Graded  School  Building  of  Washington  will 
be  laid  September  21  with  Masonic  cere- 
nionie^;. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  issued 
a  bulletin  illustrative  of  the  educational 
conditions  in  North  Carolina  to  be  sent  on 
the  North  Carolina  Exhibition  Car  to  New 
I'higiand  for  distribution  throughout  the 
New  England  States. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Wilmington  Public 
Library  will  be  formally  opened  on  the  first 
of  October.  Miss  Hopkins,  of  Atlanta,  an 
experienced  librarian,  has  been  secured  to 
take  charge  of  the  library.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  library  committee  to  get 
some  woman  from  the  city  to  take  train- 
ing under  Miss  Hopkins  and  later  assume 
the  position  of  librarian. 

Many  new  school  houses  are  being  erected 
in  Wake  C'ounty.  Many  new  districts  have 
petitioned  the  board  for  consolidation.  In 
each  case  where  consolidation  has  been 
granted  new  buildings  will  be  erected.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  fourteen  small  districts 
have  been  consolidated. 

The  Jenks  school  house,  in  White  Oak 
township,  costing  $1,.500,  is  a  testimony  to 
the  good  results  of  enlargement  and  local 
taxation.  This  school  was  the  first  in 
Wake  County  to  vote  a  local  tax  for  schools. 
Since  then  six  others  have  carried  elections 
for  a  special  tax. 

The  new  Graded  School  Building  at  San- 
ford  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  Oc- 
tober the  first.  It  is  one  of  the  best  ar- 
ranged and  equipped  buildings  in  the  State. 

Tlie  Clinton  Graded  School,  after  being 
in  session  one  week,  was  forced  to  close  on 
account  of  diphtheria. 

The  trustees  of  the  Marion  Graded  School 
have  purchased  the  lot  adjoining  the  school 
ground  and,  in  the  near  future,  will  erect 
another  building  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mands of  the  town. 

High  Point  is  thinking  of  establishing  a 
public  library  quite  different  from  those 
operated  on  the  Carnegie  plan.  The  inten- 
tion is  to  secure  it  by  private  subscription. 
It  is  believed  that  it  could  be  operated  with 
the  school  for  much  less  than  $1,000  a  year 
and  would  be  the  property  of  the  city.  The 
matter  is  receiving  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  best  business  men. 
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State  Department  of  Education. 


PROGRESS  IN   PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

By  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction 

RURAL   LIBRARIES. 

During  the  year  340  new  libraries  Iiave 
been  established  containing  29,004  volumes 
valued  at  $10,380.  Sixty-three  supplemen- 
tary libraries  have  been  established  valued 
at  $945.00,  adding  to  the  libraries  in  con- 
nection with  which  they  were  established 
about  2,040  volumes.  The  total  number  of 
lural  libraries  in  North  Carolina  to  date 
is  1,300.  These  libraries  cost  $40,878.00 
and  contain  about  113,208  volumes.  The 
total  number  of  supplementary  libraries  in 
the  State  is  207.  Every  county  in  the 
State  now  has  some  rural  libraries.  For 
the  first  two  or  three  years  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  establishing  these  libraries, 
considerable  efi'ort  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Superintendent  and  the  County  Superinten- 
dents w-as  found  necessary  to  create  a  de- 
mand for  them  and  even  then  all  the  li- 
braries provided  for  during  the  first  four 
years  were  not  taken.  The  demand  now  is 
greater  than  the  supply  provided  by  the 
appropriation.  The  number  of  libraries  is 
limited  only  by  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation and  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
About  125  rural  libraries  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  State  without  the  aid  of  the 
State  appropriation  for  rural  libraries.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  appropriation 
was  sullleient  a  rural  library  could  be  estab- 
lished in  nearlj-  every  rural  school  in  many 
of  the  counties  of  North  Carolina  during 
the  next  two  or  three  years. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  WOMEN. 

There  has  been  during  the  year  a  remark- 
able growth  in  the  splendid  work  of  the 
women  through  their  various  organizations 
for  the  betterment  of  the  public  schools. 
As  the  leaders  of  this  work  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  speak  to  you  about  it,  I 
need,  in  this  brief  report  of  the  progress  of 
the  year,  only  to  mention  it  as  one  of  the 
most  helpful  agencies  in  the  educational 
progress  of  the  year.  The  posibilities  of 
this  woman's  movement  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated. 

In  addition  to  the  general  progress  indi- 
cated above,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  annual  available  school  fmid  of  about 
$198,532,  and  an  increase  in  the  reported 
^'alue  of  school  property  of  about  $035,- 
000.00.  The  total  reported  value  of  school 
property  is  $3,182,918.00;  rural,  $1,604,345, 
and  city,  $1,518,373.  There  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  schools 
having  two  or  more  teachers,  and  in  the 
number  in  which  high  school  subjects  are 
taught. 

The  record  of  the  year  shows  an  increase 
in  dail}'  atendance;  in  receipts  and  proper 
expenditures  for  schools;  progress  in  consol- 
idation and  local  taxation,  in  organization 


and  direction  of  the  educational  forces,  in 
gradation  and  systematization  of  the  course 
of  study,  in  classification,  and  in  methods 
of  managing  the  finances,  keeping  the  re- 
cords and  making  reports  of  the  work,  un- 
precedented increase  in  the  number  of  new 
school  houses  built,  marked  improvement 
in  the  character  and  equipment  of  the  houses 
and  in  their  adaptedness  to  their  purpose,  in 
county  supervision,  in  the  interest,  zeal,  and 
enthusiasm  of  County  Superintendents  and 
teachers  and  all  school  officers  for  their  work, 
and  growth  in  public  sentiment  and  public 
confidence  in  the  public  schools.  I  believe 
that  there  has  been  a  continuous,  safe,  and 
encouraging  gro\vth  in  public  sentiment  for 
education,  in  public  confidence  in  the 
schools,  in  public  demand  for  better  houses, 
better  equipment,  better  teachers,  better  su- 
pervision, longer  terms,  better  salaries  and 
more  money  to  supply  these  educational  ne- 
cessities. In  this  record  may  be  found,  I 
think,  reasonable  cause  for  gratitude  and 
encouragement,  but  not  for  self-congratula- 
tion and  relaxation  of  effort. 

It  is  still  painfully  manifest  that  our 
public  school  system  is  incomplete,  that  our 
public  schools,  the  only  hope  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  the  people's  children,  are  still 
unequal  to  the  educational  demands  of  the 
century  and  still  inferior  in  most  respects 
to  the  public  schools  of  most  other  sections 
of  our  common  country,  that  they  are  stil) 
inadequate  to  their  stupendous  task  in 
houses  and  equipment,  in  teachers  and 
length  of  school  term,  in  supervision  and  in 
available  school  funds.  As  long  as  the 
average  length  of  the  public  school  term  in 
North  Carolina  is  only  88  days  and  the 
average  length  in  the  rural  districts  is  only 
85  days,  while  the  average  length  of  the 
public  school  term  in  the  Southern  States 
is  99  days,  the  average  length  in  the  North 
Atlantic  States  178  days,  and  the  average 
length  in  the  United  States  147  days.  As 
long  as  North  Carolina  spends  but  $1.03  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  of  its  popula- 
tion, while  the  average  spent  in  tlie  United 
States  is  $3.15,  and  spends  but  $3.12  for 
every  child  of  school  age,  but  $4.12  for 
every  child  enrolled,  and  $0.97  for  every 
child  in  daily  attendance,  while  the  aver- 
age spent  in  the  United  States  for  every 
child  of  school  age  is  $11.09;  for  every 
child  enrolled  is  $15.70,  and  for  every  child 
in  daily  attendance  is  $22.75,  no  patriotic 
North  Carolinian,  who  believes  in  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  for  the  children 
of  North  Carolina,  can  doubt  the  necessity 
of  unrelaxed  and  strenuous  effort  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  public  school  fund  and  in  the 
length  of  the  public  school  term ;  as  long  as 
the  average  monthly  salary  of  white  teach- 
ers in  North  Carolina  is  but  $41.40  for  the 
city  schools  and  $28.80  for  the  rural  schools 
and  the  average  annuual  salary  of  white 
teachers  is  but  $341.57  for  the  city  schools 
and  $125.21  for  the  rural  schools,  realizing 
that    the    teacher    makes    the    school,    that 


teaching  is  a  difficult  and  delicate  art,  that 
preparation  for  citizenship  and  civic  right- 
eousness, the  formation  of  human  char- 
acter and  the  shaping  of  human  ideals, 
the  betterment  and  the  very  preservation 
of  civilization,  society  and  government 
are  more  dependent  upon  the  work  of  the 
teacher  in  the  school  than  upon  any  other 
single  agency  except  perhaps  tlie  work 
of  the  home  and  the  work  of  the  church, 
realizing  that  such  a  sacred  and  vital 
work  should  be  committed  only  to  the 
best  and  strongest,  that  these  can  be  com- 
manded and  retained  for  this  work  only 
by  a  compensation  somewhat  commensurate 
with  that  which  they  can  easily  command 
in  a  hundred  other  avenues  of  employment 
and  which  will  be  suflicient  to  enable  them 
t.)  command  for  themselves  the  opportuni- 
ties that  will  make  and  keep  them  the  best 
and  the  strongest,  no  friend  of  education,  no 
true  lover  of  his  State  can  afford  to  relax 
an}-  effort  for  the  quickening  of  the  public 
conscience  to  an  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  real  teacher  and  the  necessity  of 
an  expression  of  this  appreciation  in  better 
compensation  for  tliat  work. 

WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

As  long  as  we  liave  in  the  rural  districts, 
where  more  than  82  per  cent  of  our  people 
dwell,  5,294  rural  white  schools,  only  851 
of  which  have  two  or  more  teachers  and 
onl}'  832  of  which  offer  any  instruction  in 
any  high  scliool  branches,  no  thoughtful 
man  can  doubt  the  necessity  of  finding  or 
making  a  way  by  consolidation,  local  taxa- 
tion, the  establishment  of  township  and 
county  high  schools,  and  other  means  for  in- 
creasing the  number  of  schools  with  two  or 
more  teachers  and  providing  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  rural  districts  better  facilities, 
somewhat  equal  facilities  with  those  of  the 
cliildren  of  the  towns  and  cities,  for  more 
thorough  instruction  in  the  elementary  and 
intermediate  branches  and  such  instruction 
in  more  advanced  studies  as  will  give  the 
needful  preparation  for  intelligent  citizen- 
ship and  for  successful  competition  witli 
others  in  all  States  and  lands  that  have 
provided  for  their  people  such  facilities. 

As  long  as  only  U8  per  cent  of  the  total 
school  population  of  the  State,  09  per  cent 
ot  the  white  and  05  per  cent  of  the  colored, 
is  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and  only 
42  per  cent  of  the  white  school  population 
and  37  per  cent  of  the  colored  is  in  daily 
attendance;  as  long  as  according  to  the 
United  States  Census  Report  of  1900,  thou- 
sands of  white  children  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  twenty,  and  thousands  of  colored 
children  between  these  ages  were  unable 
to  read  and  write,  no  conscientious  citi- 
zen of  this  State  that  has  recently  adopted 
by  constitutional  amendment  an  educa- 
tional qualification  for  suffrage  and  citi- 
zensliip,  that  has  also  declared  in  its 
Constitution  that  the  people  have  the  right 
to  the  privilege  of  education  and  that  it  is 
tlie  duty  of  the  State  to  guard  and  maintain 
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that  light,  no  citizen  that  believes  in  the 
safety  of  intelligence  and  the  danger  of  ig- 
norance, in  the  power  of  intelligence  and 
the  weakness  of  ignorance,  in  the  freedom 
of  intelligence  and  the  bondage  of  ignorance, 
no  citizen  that  believes  in  tlie  divine  right 
of  every  child  to  have  a  eliance  to  develop 
every  power  that  God  has  created  in  him 
and  the  constitutional  right  of  every  cliild 
of  a  republic  to  make  the  most  possible  of 
himself  in  spite  of  any  sort  of  environment 
'  in  childhood,  for  which  he  can  in  no  sense 
be  held  responsible.  No  citizen  that  accepts 
the  fundamental  doctrine  established  by  the 
experience  of  mankind  that  in  universal  ed- 
ucation is  to  be  found  the  best  protection 
to  life,  liberty  and  property,  that,  there- 
fore, the  government  has  the  right  to  tax 
every  citizen  to  secure  this  protection  to 
itself  and  to  every  citizen  and  that  every 
citizen  taxed  has  the  right  to  demand  from 
the  government  the  protection  that  he  has 
paid  for  against  the  ignorance  of  every 
child,  that  no  man  or  woman  has  any  right 
to  deprive  any  child  during  the  period  of 
helpless  and  irresponsible  childhood  of  the 
right  and  the  privilege  of  education  or  to 
deprive  any  taxpayer  of  the  protection  that 
he  pays  for  against  the  ignorance  of  every 
child,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  some 
way  must  be  found  to  increase  the  enroll- 
ment and  attendance,  to  bring  all  the  chil- 
dren into  the  schools  provided  for  them  in 
order  to  secure  to  every  child  his  right,  to 
the  government  its  safety  and  to  the  tax- 
payer the  protection  that  he  pays  for.  In 
the  face  of  these  facts,  in  consideration  of 
tlie  further  fact  that  all  imporant  foreign 
countries,  except  the  ignorant  countries  of 
Russia,  Spain  and  Turkey,  have  found  it 
necessarjf  to  adopt  compulsorj'  attendance 
laws  in  order  to  overcome  illiteracy  and 
that  33  of  the  45  States  of  the  American 
Union  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
same  means  of  overcoming  it  and  are  find- 
ing the  means  effective,  I  am  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  North  Carolina  will  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  same  means  to  rid  itself 
of  illiteracy. 

Three  of  the  most  important  problems, 
therefore,  with  which  all  friends  of  educa- 
tion must  concern  themselves  in  the  future 
development  of  our  public  schools  are: 
The  Establishment  of  rural  Public  High 
Schools;  Increased  Compensation  and  Effi- 
ciency of  Teacliers;  Increased  Enrollment 
and  Attendance. 


Loan  Fund  Work. 

In  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools  a  statement  just  prepared  shows 
that  since  the  establisliment  of  the  ''loan 
fund"  by  the  Legislature  two  years  ago  to 
aid  in  the  erection  of  public  school  houses 
$265,712.50  has  been  loaned  in  84  counties. 

These  loans  have  provided  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  school  hovises  in  69G  school 
districts,  valued  at  $054,835.  The  loans 
are  made  so  that  each  is  thoroughly  se- 
cured and  there  has  not  been  a  single  de- 
fault by  any  county  or  school  district  in 
meeting  the  payments  on  interest  or  prin- 
cipal. 


Dept.  of  County  Superintendents 
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Local  Taxation  in  Columbus  County. 

By  i\  T.  WooTEN,  Supt.  of  Columbus  County- 

The  present  Superintendent  took  charge 
of  the  work  in  this  county  in  1902.  At  first 
his  attention  was  directed  to  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  the  details  of  the  office,  study- 
ing the  needs  of  the  schools,  etc.  He  soon 
became  convinced  that  it  Avould  not  be  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  large  results  with  the 
meagre  funds  at  the  command  of  the  schools- 
Tliere  is  only  one  means  for  materially  in- 
creasing the  money  for  the  education  of  the 
children  and  that  is,  of  course,  by  local 
taxation  in   the  different  districts. 

With  this  object  as  the  aim,  educational 
rallies  were  held  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  county  for  tlie  purpose  of  arousing 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  more  adequate 
school  facilities.  in  the  beginning  these 
meetings  were  held  without  any  hope  of 
immediate  results,  but  it  was  thought  that 
the  general  awakening  of  the  citizens  of 
the  county  would  in  the  end  be  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  education.  The  wisdom  of 
this  cause  has  since  been  demonstrated,  for, 
while  no  districts  voted  the  tax,  as  the 
immediate  outcome  the  whole  county  was 
prepared  for  the  intensive  work  which  has 
since  been  done. 

On  these  occasions  the  County  Superin- 
tendent always  addressed  the  people  and 
when  possible  other  speakers  would  be 
called  upon  to  aid  him  in  presenting  the 
cause  of  the  children. 

This  general  agitation  was  continued  for 
almost  three  years  before  any  Iruit  was 
borne. 

While  public  sentiment  was  being  aroused 
in  this  maimer  we  were  eagerly  watching 
for  the  manifestations  of  interest  in  some 
community  sufficiently  strong  to  indicate 
that  the  time  was  ripe  for  calling  an  elec- 
tion on  the  question  of  voting  additional 
tax  for  school  purposes. 

During  this  time  the  County  Superin- 
tendent was  continually  pressing  the  mat- 
ter at  all  meetings  of  teachers  and  school 
officers  and  it  is  simply  just  to  state  that 
these  responded  nobly.  The  results  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  are  largely  due  to  the 
teachers  and  school  committeemen. 

^Vhen  any  community  seemed  sufficiently 
aroused  our  efforts  were  concentrated  upon 
it.  Literature  bearing  on  tlie  subject  and 
every  available  method  for  arousing  the 
people  was  used.  The  ministers  of  the  com- 
munitj'  have  grown  strong  allies  inpressing 
the  minds  of  the  children.  The  most  effec- 
tive work  has,  however,  been  done  by  home 
to  home  canvasses.  When  an  election  is 
pending  the  County  Superintendent  gives 
every  spare  moment  to  this  personal  eff"ort. 
When  possible  he  calls  upon  every  voter  of 
the  district  and  makes  an  appeal  directly 
to  each,  urging  in  every  possible  way  the 
importance  of  additional  funds  for  the 
proper   conduct   of   the   schools. 

As  an  indication  that  the  growth  of  edu- 
cational sentiment  in  Columbus  county  has 


borne  fruit  we  will  give  in  a  few  words 
what  has  been  accomplished. 

In  1902  there  were  only  tliree  local  tax 
districts.  This  does  not  include  Wliite- 
ville  as  that  district  has  since  increased 
its  tax  from  ten  and  thirty  to  thirty  and 
ninety.  Our  first  election  after  that  was 
held  and  carried  in  May,  1905.  We  now 
have  seventeen  districts  that  have  voted 
the  tax,  with  others  considering  the  ques- 
tion. 

We  wish  to  give  the  facts  about  our  dis- 
trict to  show  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  voting  the  supplemental  tax.  In  May, 
1905,  the  citizens  living  in  parts  of  three 
districts,  realizing  that  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  carry  any  of  the  old  districts,  de- 
cided to  form  a  new  district  and  vote  the 
tax.  This  was  done  and,  instead  of  a  four 
months'  school  with  only  one  teacher,  this 
school  now  has  a  six  months'  school  with 
two  good  teachers. 

The  annual  school  fund  before  the  tax 
was  voted  amounted  to  $120  annually.  It 
is  now  not  less  than  $440.  As  this  was  an 
entirely  new  district  there  was  no  house  in 
which  to  teach  the  school,  but  the  committee 
rented  a  suitable  house  until  a  new  one 
could  be  erected.  The  new  house  is  now  be- 
ing built  at  a  cost  of  $3,500.  Five  hun- 
dred of  this  amount  was  borrowed  from  the 
State,  $250  was  given  by  the  County  Board 
and  the  balance  has  been  contributed  by 
private  subscriptions.  This  school  is  now 
the  pride  of  the  community,  and  those  on 
the  borders  of  the  district  who  at  one  time 
fought  the  idea  are  clamoring  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  it.  After  the  house  has  been 
completed  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
territory  will  unquestionably  vote  the  tax 
and  be  joined  to  this  district.  Thus  the 
most  effective  consolidation  will  be  accom- 
plished. Since  this  district  voted  the  sup- 
plemental tax  the  school  has  made  marked 
improvement.  The  enrollment  has  increased 
40  per  cent,  and  the  daily  average  attend- 
ance lias  been  equally  as  good.  The  im- 
provement in  the  daily  average  attendance 
has  enabled  the  teacher  to  make  decided  im- 
provement in  the  classification  and  grada- 
tion of  the  pupils.  Real  estate  has  in- 
creased in  \ahic  from  20  to  50  per  cent. 


Improvement  of  Schools  in  Wilkes  County. 

I!y  SurT.  C.  C.  Wright. 

Tlie  teachers  of  Wilkes  County  have 
made  considerable  improvement  in  the  last 
few  years.  When  we  took  charge  of  the 
A\ork  here  seven  years  ago,  very  few  of 
our  public  school  teachers  w-ere  reading  any 
educational  journal,  while  today  most  of 
tliem  are  reading  at  least  one  and  quite  a 
number,  two  or  more  leading  educational 
papers.  This  has  been  very  helpful  indeed 
to  them  in  many  ways,  and  I  know  that 
some  have  gotten  new  ideas  and  plans  of 
work  which  they  have  used  with  marked 
success.  We  have  a  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation which  meets  four  times  during  the 
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year  and  which  has  been  of  incalculable 
value  to  our  teachers.  In  these  meetings 
they  discuss  the  problems  with  which  they 
have  to  contend  in  the  school  room.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  these  meetings  have 
done  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  education  in  our  county. 
Most  of  our  teachers  are  taking  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  Association,  some 
of  them  coming  25  and  30  miles  to  at- 
tend its  meetings. 

We  have  established  a  Teachers'  Circu- 
lating Library  which  is  kept  in  the  office 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  at  each 
meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Association  eaeli 
teacher  has  the  privilege  of  taking  out  one 
01  more  books  and  keeping  them  till  the 
next  meeting  when  he  exchanges  them  for 
others.  This  has  been  a  source  of  much 
improvement  to  our  teachers.  The  library 
consists  of  several  hundred  volumes.  We 
have,  too,  a  Woman's  Betterment  Associa- 
tion, which  holds  four  meetings  during  the 
year  and  which  comprises  most  of  the 
fifty  or  sixty  lady  teachers  of  our  county. 
Tliis  body  has  been  helpful  to  this  class  of 
our  teachers  as  it  has  stimulated  them  to 
increased  eft'orts  along  the  lines  of  improve- 
ment of  school  houses,  scliool  grounds,  etc. 
A  great  many  new  desks  have  been  put  in, 
hundreds  of  beautiful  pictures  have  been 
placed  upon  the  walls,  and  many  other  im- 
provements made,  due  largely  to  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  this  noble  band  of  untiring 
workers. 

We  have  ten  Traveling  Libraries  which 
we  have  for  some  time  past  been  circulat- 
ing in  eight  of  the  townships  of  the  county. 
These  libraries  contain  approximately  fifty 
volumes  each  and  are  composed  of  some  of 
the  woi-ld's  best  books  and  have  been  very 
helpful  to  a  number  of  our  teachers 

Every  other  year  we  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  grouping  several  townships  to- 
gether and  holding  meetings  of  a  few  days 
in  four  or  five  sections  of  the  county.  These 
meetings  liave  proved  very  beneficial  in 
that  it  gives  the  teachers  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  and  to  know  each  other 
and  to  discuss  to  better  advantage  the  vex- 
ing prol)Iems  of  public  school   life. 

THE    GBOWTH    OF    A   TEACIIEK. 

Perhaps  the  story  of  what  a  certain  young 
lady  teacher  has  accomplished  might  be  of 
interest  to  others.  Having  decided  to  teach 
she  applied  for  a  certificate,  but  made  only 
a  third  grade.  Nothing  daunted,  she  applied 
for  the  position  of  assistant  teacher  in  a 
school  near  her  home  and  was  accepted  at 
a  salary  of  $20.00  per  month.  She  liked 
the  work,  the  patrons  were  well  pleased 
with  her  efforts  and  the  young  lady  was 
so  encouraged  that  she  decided  to  prepare 
herself  for  the  work.  She  bought  books 
and  devoted  all  her  spare  time  to  study. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  she  was  again  ex- 
amined and  this  time  secured  a  second 
grade  certificate.  She  engaged  a  school  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  coimty  at  a  salary  of 
$25.00  per  month  and  the  patrons  were  so 
well  pleased  with  her  that  at  the  close  of 
the  term  she  was  offered  the  school  for 
another  j'car.  She  returned  home,  procured 
more  books,  applied  herself  more  diligently 
than    ever    and    at    the    next    examination 


was  granted  a  first  grade  certificate.  She 
secured  a  school  near  her  home  at  a  salary 
of  $30.00  per  month  and  taught  one  of  the 
most  successful  schools  in  the  history  of 
the  district.  She  now  has  applications  from 
a  number  of  committees  to  teach  this  year. 
She  has  almost  revolutionized  things  in  her 
home  district.  The  committeemen  have 
built  a  large  and  up-to-date  house,  put  in 
new  desks;  the  lady  held  an  entertainment 
and  raised  funds  for  a  Rural  Library 
which  has  already  been  purchased  and  is 
now  being  read  by  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity. The  committeemen  are  now  talk- 
ing of  painting  the  house  this  fall  and  the 
citizens  are  discussing  the  question  of  vot- 
ing a  local  tax  in  the  near  future.  The 
example  of  this  young  lady  is  having  a 
wholesome  infiuence  upon  the  teachers  of 
her  acquaintance  and  her  story  only  serves 
to  show  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a 
young  woman  of  energy  and  pluck  com- 
bined with  tact  and  good  sense.  Let  others 
imitate  her  good  example.  A  great  many 
of  our  teacliers  have  had  considerable  trou- 
ble in  inducing  parents  to  provide  the  sup- 
plementary books  for  their  children. 

now   ANOTHEB  TEACHEB  INTRODUCED   SUPPLE- 
MENTARY   BOOKS. 

The  story  of  how  one  teacher  succeeded 
might  prove  interesting  and  helpful  to 
some  one.  This  teacher  at  the  opening 
of  her  first  term  after  the  supplementary 
books  were  adopted,  told  the  pupils  of  the 
books  which  she  wanted  them  to  get.  As 
might  have  been  expected  the  response  was 
not  what  the  teacher  desired.  She  then 
saw  the  parents  of  the  children  and  urged 
upon  them  the  importance  of  buying  these 
books,  still  they  did  not  come.  Finally  the 
teacher  ordered  the  books.  She  took  them  to 
the  school  room,  showed  them  to  tlie  chil- 
dren, read  stories  to  them  each  day,  got 
them  intensely  interested  and  in  a  few 
days  the  last  book  was  sold.  She  had 
solved  the  problem.  What  one  teacher  has 
done  another  can  do.  All  in  all  the  situa- 
tion here  is  very  hopeful,  the  outlook  for  the 
future  is  all  that  we  could  expect.  Our 
people  appreciate  the  eft'orts  that  are  be- 
ing put  forth  by  the  teachers  for  self  im- 
provement as  is  evidenced  by  the  increase 
in  the  monthly  salaries  during  the  past  five 
or  six  years.  These  have  grown  from 
.$21.00  in  1900,  to  $30.00  in  1906. 


Music  in  the  Rural  Schools  of  New  Han- 
over County. 

By  SuPT.  Washington  Cat.lett. 

In  the  j'ear  1902  the  Superintendent  felt 
that  the  teaching  of  music  in  the  schools 
would  add  nuich  to  the  good  order,  interest, 
cultivation,  and  refinement  of  the  pupils. 
The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Board 
of  Education.  It  met  with  their  approval 
and  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Sprunt, 
Prof.  D.  M.  Bain  was  employed  at  a  sal- 
ary of  forty  dollars  per  month,  this  being 
the  maximum  salary  for  a  first  grade 
teacher.  The  results  more  than  realized  our 
expectations. 

The  people  of  the  county  became  greatly 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  Ave  found 
that    older   pupils   who   would   not   attend 


school  were  now  applying  for  admittance 
that  they  might  learn  music. 

Only  vocal  music  was  taught.  Reading 
music  and  singing  by  note  with  the  general 
theory  of  music  were  emphasized.  The 
schools  were  opened  and  closed  with  songs, 
which  had  been  taught  by  the  music  teach- 
er. In  his  absence  the  regular  teacher  of 
the  school  drilled  the  children  in  singing 
the   songs. 

Tliivteen  white  schools  were  under  this 
instruction.  The  music  teacher  boarded 
around  in  the  various  neighborhoods,  tak- 
ing a  group  of  schools  each  week,  giving 
daily  lessons  and  then  passed  on  to  another 
set,   making   a   regular   round. 

At  the  end  of  this  session  Professor 
Bain  died.  The  Board  of  Education  were 
so  well  satisfied  that  the  money  was  being 
well  spent  that  Prof.  J.  S.  Leonard,  of 
Statesville,  N.  C,  was  employed  at  a  salary 
of  $50  per  month.  He  took  up  the  work 
with  zeal,  and  our  children  were  again  sing- 
ing and  obtaining  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
more  accurately  and  in  a  manner  more 
pleasing  to  the  ear. 

Prof.  Wormersley  has  been  employed  for 
tlie  coming  session,  and  I  am  congratulat- 
ing myself  that  the  rural  children  shall 
continue  to  have  the  benefit  of  instruction 
in  music. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  me  that  this  subject 
has  not  been  more  genWally  taught.  Even 
among  the  ancients  it  was  one  of  the  neces- 
sary means  for  developing  the  mind  and 
softening  the  harsher  characteristics. 

If  one  will  only  visit  a  church  where 
congregational  singing  is  the  habit,  where 
there  is  no  instrument  and  the  voices  are 
uncultivated  he  will  readily  admit  the  ne- 
cessity of  training;  for  while  the  praise 
may  be  earnest,  the  rendering  is  often  ex- 
cruciating. But  music  has  properties  which 
aid  in  the  general  success  of  a  school  and 
at  once  prove  it  an  essential  in  the  curricu- 
lum. I  should  greatly  regret  should  any- 
thing happen  to  deprive  my  children  of  its 
l)cnefits.  Did  space  and  time  permit  I 
could  adduce  greater  proofs  of  its  virtues. 


Progress  rrr  Building  School  Houses. 
Guilford  county  spent  during  the  last  year 
$33,575  in  building  new  school  houses.  The 
money  was  secured  from  three  sources:  Pri- 
\ate  donations,  appropriation  by  the  County 
Board  of  Education  and  donations  from  the 
(iuilford  County  Board  of  School  Improve- 
ment. All  of  these  houses  have  been  fur- 
nislied  with  patent  desks  and  good  black- 
boards at  a  cost  of  $2,500.  Only  one-half 
has  been  paid  out  of  the  school  funds.  In 
most  places  where  buildings  have  been 
erected  the  people  have  contributed  liber- 
allr.    The  school  term  was  not  shortened. 


Transportation  of  Children  to  School 
New  Hanover  county  will  try  the  experi- 
ment next  year  of  consolidating  two  dis- 
tricts that  are  cut  up  bj'  swamps  and  trans- 
porting the  children  to  school.  In  this  way 
the  cost  of  a  teacher  will  be  saved;  the  chil- 
dren will  be  conveyed  to  school,  and  better 
school  advantages  will  be  offered  to  all. 
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Department  of  City  Schools. 


CITY    OWNERSHIP    OF    BOOKS. 


How  Salisbury  Made  the  Change. 

Three  years  ago  we  began  gradually  to 
introduce  the  book-fee  system  into  the  Salis- 
bury Public  Schools,  both  white  and  colored. 

At  iirst  the  children  were  asked  to  donate 
all  their  text  books  to  the  school,  and  in  re- 
turn they  were  to  have  the  use  of  all  neces- 
sary books  for  the  following  year  by  paying 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  list  price — the  fees  to 
be  paid  in  advance.  Ninety-eight  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  Now  practically  every  child  in 
school  rents  his  books;  about  seventy-five 
per  cent  pay  their  fees  promptly;  some  poor 
children  do  not  pay  at  all,  but  are  fur- 
nislied  with  the  necessary  books.  This  en- 
ables quite  a  number  to  attend  school  that 
otherwise  would  be  compelled  to  stay  at 
home. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  the  aver- 
age life  of  a  book  is  about  two  and  a  half 
years.  Therefore,  by  charging  fiftj'  per  cent 
of  the  list  price,  and  by  securing  a  discount 
irom  the  publishers,  we  are  enabled  to 
furnish  all  necessary  books  even  if  the  des- 
titute children  pay  nothing.  This  system 
prevents  any  trouble  arising  from  the 
changing  of  text-books  and  guarantees  every 
child  to  have  a  book  every  day  in  the  school 
year. 

During  the  vacations  the  books  are  gath- 
ered, cleaned,  mended  and  disinfected.  No 
question  has  ever  been  raised  about  the  use 
of  second-hand  books.  We  keep  them  thor- 
oughly disinfected. 

This  system  enables  us  to  save  the  chil- 
dren about  forty  per  cent  of  the  ordinary 
cost  of  school  books.  It  enables  us  to  fur- 
nish all  necessary  pens,  ink,  pencils,  draw- 
ing paper  and  manual  ti-aining  material 
for   the  primary  grades. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  each  child  is 
furnished  with  a  set  of  books  together  with 
a  list  of  those  books,  stating  the  condition 
of  each.  At  regular  intervals  during  the 
year  these  books  are  inspected,  and,  if  the 
child  has  damaged  the  books  over  and  above 
the  ordinarj'  wear  and  tear,  he  is  given  his 
choice  either  to  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for 
damage  or  to  surrender  the  books  (getting 
back  his  fee)  and  buv  others  outright. 


needs  in  the  school  room.  The  fee  is  suffi- 
cient to  cover  about  the  actual  cost. 
Superintendent  Swift  says,  "Our  first  steps 
in  securing  the  ownership  of  books  began 
by  persuading  the  senior  class  to  give  us 
their  books  at  the  end  of  the  year.  At  the 
same  time  we  offered  to  furnish  books  to 
the  primary  grades  and  to  such  other 
grades  as  would  hand  us  in  their  old 
books." 

Superintendent  Swift,  gives  the  following 
reasons  why  this  plan  is  preferable  to  the 
old  way  of  supplying  books: 

1.  We  have  the  books  on  the  first  day 
and  lose  no  time  in  beginning. 

2.  Every  child  in  the  room  is  provided 
with  suitable  books  at  the  proper  time, 
and  the  teacher  sees  that  he  has  all  books. 

.3.  We  can  change  books  at  any  time 
without  any  inconvenience  or  kicks. 

4.  It  is  cheaper  to  the  parents. 

Any  pupil  who  wislics  may  buy  his 
books,  we  rent  to  those  who  want  to  rent, 
less  than   5   ])er  cent  on   their  books. 


How  Greensboro  Made  the  Change. 
About  four  years  ago  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Greensboro  Graded  Schools  decided  to 
eliange  from  the  old  method  of  the  parents' 
providing  text  books  to  a  more  economical 
basis.  In  other  words,  it  was  decided  that 
the  school  should  own  all  the  text  books 
and  furnish  them  to  the  children  as  they 
were  needed.  The  parents  who  wished  to 
rent  the  books  were  charged  a  fee  in  ad- 
vance, one  dollar  for  the  first  and  second 
grades;  $1.50  for  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth  and  seventli  grades ;  and  two  dollars 
for  all  the  higher  grades.  This  fee  is  col- 
lected at  tire  beginning  of  the  year  and  the 
school  furnishes  everything  that  the  child 


Personal  Work  of  Note. 

How  a  Lenoir  County  Public  School 
Teacher  Introduced  Phonics. 

By  Miss  Jennie  B.\rwick. 

In  1900  I  began  my  first  school  in  a  very 
small  schoolhouse,  one  that  was  not  at  all 
comfortable.  I  had  a  school  of  about 
twenty-five  pupils  and  among  this  number 
were  only  two  beginners.  At  first  I  was 
sorry  I  did  not  have  more,  but  when  I  be- 
gan to  point  out  to  them  which  was  A  and 
B,  and  found  that  it  was  the  hardest  of 
any  of  my  work  to  get  them  interetsed,  I 
decided  that  I  had  all  the  beginners  that  I 
needed. 

I  worked  away  for  about  four  months, 
teaching  them  as  best  I  could,  spelling 
the  word  by  letter  and  then  finding  that 
word  as  many  times  as  I  could.  At  last 
they  got  so  thej'  could  read  to  the  middle  of 
the  first  reader — such  reading  as  is  usually 
done  when  taught  in  this  way.  I  felt  dis- 
couraged about  these  beginners,  but  de- 
cided that  I  would  not  leave  them  for  some 
one  else,  but  go  back  anotlier  term  and  try 

0  little  harder  to  get  them  started.  At  the 
end  of  this  next  session  of  four  months  they 
had  not  finished  this  first  reader. 

In  1902  our  county  held  an  institute  and 

1  heard  for  the  first  time  the  phonic  system 
explained.  The  next  term  I  used  just  a 
little  of  this,  and  decided  it  was  a  good 
method,  but  being  in  a  section  where  the 
patrons  thought  I  was  crazy  for  trying  to 
teach  their  children  without  a  book,  I  soon 
came  over  and  went  on  in  the  same  old  way, 
but  could  see  the  result  of  what  phonic 
work  I  had  done. 

My  next  term  I  decided  to  use  this 
method  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done. 
I  went  to  a  new  place  with  books  sulEeient 
for  the  children,  and  was  ready  to  send  the 


parents  word  that  I  would  furnish  the 
first  book  Coon's  "How  to  Teach  Plead- 
ing," sent  out  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  tablet  and  pencils,  for  I  had 
supplied  myself  with  double  ruled  tablets. 
I  also  asked  them  to  be  patient  and  see 
the  result  of  my  work.  I  did  show  good 
results  in  reading  and  writing.  This  class 
consisted  of  ten  children.  They  seemed  to  en- 
joy this  work,  for  it  was  always  something 
new  to  them.  Tliey  finished  the  first  steps  in 
phonics;  then  I  put  a  primer  into  their 
hands  and  they  could  just  go  right  on  with 
this  little  reading.  After  they  recited 
their  lesson  they  were  given  permission  to 
play  in  the  yard.  It  was  an  easy  thing 
for  them  to  get  out  without  much  noise, 
and  they  were  always  so  anxious  to  go. 
The}'  soon  read  this  primer  by  just  reading 
on  class.  We  next  took  a  first  reader  that 
gave  more  drill  on  phonics  and  they  still 
needed  it.  By  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  all 
except  one  girl  had  finished  three  books,  the 
primers,  and  two  first  readers.  The  child's 
grandmother  told  me  I  was  crazy  to  try  to 
teach  her  that  new  way.  That  she  would 
never  learn  anything  until  she  first  learned 
to  spell  the  words  by  letter,  like  she  was 
taught.  I  asked  her  to  let  me  teach  her 
one  more  term  and  she  would  come  out  all 
right.  She  advanced  rapidly  after  she 
liad  rested  six  months  and  started  again 
from  the  first.  I  was  not  at  all  discouraged 
because  one  out  of  ten  had  failed  for  I 
was  sure  that  with  the  old  method  more 
would  have  failed. 

One  morning  on  my  v^ay  to  school  the 
mother  of  one  of  these  children  stopped  me 
and  told  nie  she  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  progress  of  her  child  that  she  wished 
to  tell  me  about  it.  She  said  her  child 
was  always  trying  new  words  to  see  if 
she  could  sound  them  and  had  asked  that 
she  might  take  the  Bible  and  try  some 
in  that.  She  let  her  try  the  twenty-third 
Psalm  and  she  had  sounded  nearly  all  the 
words  in  that  and  then  she  was  given  the 
ninety-first  Psalm  and  she  had  read  it  so 
well  she  wished  me  to  hear  her  read  it. 
She  read  both  with  only  two  mistakes.  She 
had  never  been  in  school  before  that  term 
and  that  was  the  end  of  five  months. 

HOW  TO  RENOVATE  DESKS. 

T)ie  following  recipe  has  been  tried  for 
renovating  desks  and  found  most  helpful : 

Make  a  galvanized  iron  tank  (24x24 
inches) ,  fill  with  water,  put  in  from  10  to  20 
cans  of  Red  Seal  lye,  stir  well,  immerse 
desks,  let  them  remain  a  few  minutes,  usu- 
ally about  five  minutes,  take  desks  out  of 
tank,  wash  thoroughly,  using  common  gar- 
den hose,  rubbing  desks  with  scrubbing 
brush,  dampened  and  dipped  in  sand.  This 
leaves  the  wood  in  its  natural  state.  Let  the 
desks  dry  thoroughly.  Sandpaper  them  well, 
fill  and  varnish,  and  you  have  a  new  desk. 
For  the  tops  of  the  desks  which  are  stain- 
ed with  ink,  instead  of  tlie  filler,  use  cherry 
stain  and  then  varnish.  The  expense  does 
not  exceed  25c  per  desk  and  has  been  proven 
satisfactory. 
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Primary  and  Intermediate  Work. 


Primary  Teachers   Association. 

Tlie  Nortli  Carolina  Primary  Teachers' 
Association  was  organized  at  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  held  in  Greensboro  in  June,  1905. 
Its  purposes  are:  To  improve  primary 
work  in  the  State,  and  to  bring  our  schools 
and  our  homes  into  closest  touch  and  sym- 
pathy.     Our   plan   is: 

1.  To  have  local  organization  wherever 
il  is  convenient  for  two  or  three  primary 
teachers  to  meet  together  monthly  and  talk 
over  their  work  and  its  problems  as  freely 
as  they  would  discuss  the  fashions  or  the 
news  of  the  day. 

2.  To  ha\e  with  us,  yearly,  at  the  Teach- 
ers' Assembly,  some  strong  leader  in  pri- 
mary work,  to  meet  with  our  department 
in  separate  session,  and  who  will  present 
some  phase  of  our  work  to  the  public  in 
one  lecture  before  the  General  Assembly. 

3.  To  hold  a  two  days'  meeting  each  fall, 
during  the  school  term,  three  sessions  of 
\\hich  will  be  given  to  the  discussion  of 
detail  work  by  active  teachers  in  the  State, 
and  one,  to  visiting  the  schools  of  the  city 
in  which  we  are  meeting. 

4.  To  use  the  North  Carolina  Joup.nai. 
OF  Education  as  a  medium  of  communi- 
cation, wherein  we  shall  publish  the  pro- 
ceedings of  our  semi-annual  meetings  and 
whatever  may  be  deemed  helpful  in  pro- 
moting the  work  of  the  association. 

Since  organization  we  have  held  both 
our  fall  and  our  summer  meetings,  and 
both  were  eminently  successful. 

Last  October  the  local  association  of 
Greensboro  invited  the  State  Association  to 
meet  in  that  city.  It  was  the  first  meeting 
and  it  required  much  time  and  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  local  association  to  acquaint 
the  Superintendents  and  teachers  of  the 
State  with  tlie  purposes  of  the  meeting, 
and  to  arouse  an  active  interest  In  the 
same;  but  there  were  ninety-five  of  the 
strongest  women  of  the  State  at  that  meet- 
ing, representing  schools  all  along  the  line 
from  Asheville  to  New  Bern.  The  business 
sessions  were  filled  with  strong  papers  and 
animated  discussions,  and  one  morning  was 
given  to  work  in  the  various  primary 
schools  of  tlie  city.  Every  teacher  in  at- 
tendance ■n-as  enthusiastic  over  the  meet- 
ing and  each  felt  that  the  benefit  derived 
far  outweighed  the  sacrifice  made  to  at- 
tend. 

At  our  summer  meeting  we  had  with  us 
Miss  Celestia  Parish,  one  of  the  foremost 
leaders  of  educational  thought  in  the  whole 
country.  Her  work  with  us  was  both  help- 
ful and  inspiring.  She  thinks  there  are 
great  possibilities  for  the  progress  and  up- 
lift in  our  association,  and  saj's  that  she 
hopes  to  have  the  primary  teachers  of 
Georgia  to   form   a   primary   association. 

For  this  fall's  meeting  we  had  invita- 
tions from  Asheville,  Salisbury,  Winston 
and  Goldsboro.  The  executive  committee 
chose  Salisbury,  believing  that  for  the  first 
few  years  the  places  of  meeting  should 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  central 
part  of  the  State. 


Full  notices  of  the  time  of  the  meeting 
and  the  program  will  be  published  in  the 
North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  urge  anyone  who 
was  present  at  our  last  fall's  meeting,  to 
attend  tliis  fall,  but  we  would  remind 
them  to  urge  others  to  attend,  and  to 
those  others  we  would  say  that  you  will 
do  yourself  and  your  work  an  injustice  if 
you  do  not  make  an  effort  to  be  with  us. 
This  meeting  is  of  vital  importance  to 
every  primary  teacher.  If  you  think  you 
will  gain  nothing,  come  and  give  some- 
thing by  your  presence  and  your  sym- 
pathy, your  words  of  suggestion  and  ad- 
vice,  and  you  will   take  away  four-fold. 

Of  the  Superintendents  and  Boards  of 
Education  we  ask  that  j'ou  not  only  allow 
your  teachers  to  attend  our  meeting  in 
Salisbury,  but  that  you  urge  them  to  do  so. 
The  two  daj's  spent  in  the  sessions  of  this 
meeting  will  be  of  far  greater  value  to  the 
children  than  any  two  days  in  the  school 
room  without  it.  This  fact  was  realized 
last  year  by  the  Superintendents  who  sent 
six  and  eight  and  eleven  of  their  teachers 
to  the  meeting. 

We  ask  and  expect  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  our  Superintendents  throughout 
the  State,  and  we  extend  to  each  and  all  of 
them  a  cordial  invitation  to  attend  our 
meeting  at  Salisbury  this  fall. 

Leah  T>.  Jones, 

President. 


Bible  Study  in  the  School  Room. 

By  jMiss  Hallie  Holeman. 

During  my  experience  as  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  Sunday-schools  I  have 
had  forced  upon  me  the  lamentable  ignor- 
ance of  children  concerning  the  stories  of 
the  Bible.  Those  who  come  from  homes  of 
education  and  refinement  are  often  no  bet- 
ter trained  in  this  respect  than  the  poorest 
little  soul  whose  parents  cannot  read. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  not  necessarily 
due  to  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  but  to  thoughtlessness.  To  the 
Sundaj'-school  teacher  has  been  relegated 
this  part  of  the  child's  training  because  she 
"knows  how."  She  doesn't  have  the  time, 
so  the  work  is  left  rmdone. 

Did  you  ever  think  that  the  mother  is 
the  young  child's  best  teacher,  especially  in 
matters  spiritual?  That  natural  ability 
aided  by  inate  love  and  sympathy  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  study  to  gain  from 
the  experience  of  others,  will  make  the  best 
teacher  it  is  possible  for  the  child  to  have 
at  this  period? 

The  advance  of  modern  education  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  observations  of 
mother  wit  and  child  nature.  Froebel 
claims  to  set  forth  in  his  theories  of  educa- 
tion what  he  learned  from  watching  the 
mothers  of  Germany  in  the  care  of  their 
little  children. 

But  we  must  deal  with  conditions  as 
they  actually  exist.  Bible  stories  are  not 
taught  in  the  home,  Bible  stories  are  not 
taught  at   Sunday-school.     It  is  left  with 


the  teacher  in  the  day  schools  as  to  whether 
the  child  hears  these  grand  old  stories  or 
not. 

Some  one  has  said,  "If  you  make  a  child 
happy  now,  you  will  make  him  happy 
twenty  years  hence  by  the  memory  of  it." 
If,  in  this  early  period  of  childhood,  the 
mind  and  heart  are  filled  with  good  im- 
pulses it  is  more  than  likely  that  twenty 
years  hence  you  will  find  a  true  and  noble 
character. 

The  educative  value  of  a  good  story  is  no 
longer  a  question  but  a  recognized  fact.  In 
the  childhood  of  the  race  the  story  teller 
was  a  person  of  importance. 

"Tell  us  a  story"  is  a  plea  familiar  to  all 
lovers  of  little  children.  How  their  eyes 
shine  and  how  their  cheeks  glow  as  they 
listen.  When  it  is  finished  there  is  the 
applause  of  silence  for  a  moment,  a  long- 
drawn  sigh,  and  then  "Tell  it  again." 

That  is  the  story  teller's  encore.  The 
little  ones  are  not  spoiled,  until  we  spoil 
them,  and  continually  cry  for  something 
new.  "Tell  it  again"  is  the  best  recommen- 
dation for  both  story  and  story  teller.  And 
wise  is  the  teacher  who  does  tell  it  again 
and  yet  again. 

If  any  stories  have  stood  the  test  of  time 
certainly  Bible  stories  have.  No  educated 
person  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  them. 
And  then  when  comes  that  question,  as  it 
surely  will  come,  "Is  it  true?"  you  can 
honestly  say,  "It  is  every  word  true.  It  is 
the  Word  of  God." 

What  can  be  better  than  to  spend  some 
time  during  each  week  in  the  company  of 
such  heroes  as  Moses  and  David? 

The  teacher  tells  the  story  but  that  is  not 
all.  One  story  properly  worked  out  will 
last  several  days.  Isn't  the  child  to  do 
anything ! 

From  the  very  nature  of  his  being  he 
must  do  something.  From  inner  necessity 
lie  represents  the  material  life  about  him. 
The  story  told  him  is  as  real  to  his  vivid 
imagination  as  if  he  were  a  part  of  it. 
His  self-activity  must  have  full  play. 
If  a  child  is  really  interested  in  anything 
he  wants  to  represent  it,  to  reproduce  his 
inner  impulses  outwardly.  Notice  the 
small  boys  in  your  neighborhood  after  a 
circus   has   been   to   town. 

Mr.  James  says:  "Wherever  a  process  of 
life  communicates  an  eagerness  to  him  who 
lives  it,  there  the  life  becomes  genuinely 
significant.  Sometimes  the  eagerness  is 
more  knit  up  with  the  motor  activities, 
sometimes  with  the  perceptions,  sometimes 
with  the  imagination,  sometimes  with  re- 
flective thought." 

If  a  child  lives  over  these  old  stories, 
if  he  can  represent  them  in  his  play  how- 
ever crudely,  they  will  not  soon  be  forgot- 
ten. 

Concerning  the  play  of  childhood  in  his 
••Education  of  Man,"  Froebel  says:  "Play 
is  the  highest  phase  of  child  development — 
of  human  development  at  this  period;  for  it 
is  self-active  representation  of  the  inner — 
representation  of  the  inner  from  inner  ne- 
cessity and  impulse.  ...  It  gives, 
therefore,  joy,  freedom,  contentment,  inner 
and  outer  rest,  peace  with  the  world.  It 
holds  the  sources  of  all  that  is  good.  A 
child  that  plays   thoroughly,  with  aelf-ac- 
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tive  determination,  perseveringly,  until 
physical  fatigue  forbids,  will  surely  become 
a  thorough,  determined  man,  capable  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare 
of  himself  and  others.  ...  To  the 
calm,  keen  vision  of  one  who  knows  human 
nature  the  spontaneous  play  of  the  child 
discloses  the  future  inner  life  of  the  man." 

After  the  story  has  been  told  a  few  sim- 
ple materials  are  all  that  is  necessary  for 
its  representation.  Tliere  are  wonderful 
opportunities  in  a  sand  tray,  a  box  of  col- 
ored crayons,  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  few 
sheets  of  paper — even  wrapping  paper  will 
do. 

Of  course  the  results  w-ill  be  crude.  What 
else  could  you  expect?  After  all,  it  isn't 
the  perfection  of  the  work  that  is  of  great- 
est value,  tliough  carelessness  should  cer- 
tainly be  frowned  upon.  It  is  the  efl'ort 
put  fortli  to  represent  his  inner  conception 
of  things,  that  develops  the  child.  Differ- 
ent children  represent  or  illustrate  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  story.  Each  does  a  part, 
these  parts  constitute  a  glorious  whole. 
An  unselfish  co-operative  spirit  is  devel- 
oped, the  community  spirit  is  strengthened. 

"Such  exercise  cannot  fail  to  teach  the 
value  and  power  of  social  efl'ort,  and  the 
necessity  of  subordinating  personal  desires 
to  their  common  good.  Yet  the  develop- 
ment of  individuality  is  not  forgotten,  for 
our  power  as  individuals  depends  upon  our 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  others." 

Bible  stories  are  good  from  a  spiritual, 
moral,  and  literary  standpoint.  No  creed 
nor  nationality  can  raise  an  objection  to 
these  gems  of  history  and  literature.  As 
a  rule  these  stories  are  not  taught  else- 
where, therefore,  they  should  be  taught  at 
school. 

"Play  is  the  business  of  childhood." 

If  these  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
are  incorporated  in  the  business  of  child- 
hood surely  they  will  grow  with  the  child 
and  become  a  part  of  tlie  business  of  man- 
hood. 

[This  article  will  be  followed  by  others 
showing  how  Miss  Holeman's  idea  is  carried 
out   in   her   class-room. — Ed.] 


Learning  to  Read :  Introduction. 

By   C.   L.    Coon. 

All  methods  now  in  use  for  teaching 
children  to  read  sooner  or  later  introduce 
some  study  of  plionetics.  In  a  word,  pho- 
netics is  the  common  element  in  all  present 
da}'  methods  of  teaching  reading.  All  teach- 
ears  are  agreed  that  it  is  necessary  to  teach 
phonetics.  They  disagree  as  to  tlie  time 
such  teaeliing  should  begin  and  they  dis- 
agree somewhat  as  to  the  ]nethod  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  learning  to 
read  English  necessarily  involves  a  mastery 
of  the  phonetic  system  in  which  our  lan- 
guage is  -n-ritten.  Children  must  learn,  in 
some  fashion,  the  phonetic  value  of  the  let- 
ters in  English  words  before  it  can  be  said 
tliat  they  have  mastered  the  art  of  reading 
the  mother  tongue  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
Some  teachers  hesitate  to  have  children 
undertake  the  mastery  of  phonetics  from 
the  very  beginning,  because  they  have  an 
idea   that   such   a   method   cannot   be   mas- 


tered by  the  children  very  early,  or  that 
children  thus  taught  will  read  the  printed 
page  mechanically,  or  that  phonetics  will 
retard  accurate  spelling.  Every  teacher 
who  intelligently  undertakes  to  teach  read- 
ing wholly  by  the  phonetic  method  will 
find  that  such  objections  are  entirely  with- 
out  foundation  in   fact. 

In  teaeliing  phonetics  as  an  aid  to  En- 
glisli  reading,  the  teacher  may  be  assured 
that  it  is  the  historical  method,  and  that 
her  work  is  mainly  to  form  in  the  chil- 
dren's minds  the  very  simplest  associations 
between  words  just  as  they  are  printed  in 
books  and  the  like  elements  of  the  same 
words  as  heard  or  spoken.  Tliis  imposes  no 
mental  process  except  that  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary nature,  siich  a  process  as  has  been 
going  on  from  the  very  l)eginning  of  the 
child's   conscious   life. 

The  phonetics  which  should  be  taught  in 
our  elementary  schools  should  serve  a  three- 
fold purpose: 

1.  Phonetics  should  train  tlie  car  and  the 
vocal  organs  to  pronounce  the  vowel  and 
consonant  sounds  distinetlj'  and  correctly. 
Every  teacher  who  teaches  small  children 
knows  how  few  of  them  speak  and  hear 
ordinary  words  accurately. 

2.  Phonetics  should  be  emploj'ed  as  pre- 
paration for  tlie  study  of  spelling.  Noah 
Webster  saw  clearly  tliat  instruction  in 
spelling  should  begin  witli  training  in  pho- 
netics and  sj'llabication.  It  is  practically 
impossible  for  anybody  to  learn  to  spell  un- 
til he  has  first  learned  the  facts  of  English 
phonetics.  If  teachers  could  only  realize 
this,  much  of  the  useless  speelling  work 
now  being  done  could  be  turned  to  profitable 
account. 

3.  Phonetics  should  be  employed  as  pre- 
paration for  reading.  An  examination  will 
convince  anyone  that  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  our  language  is  unphonetic,  and 
that  the  mastery  of  less  than  100  phonetic 
facts,  26  of  which  are  the  English  alphabet, 
will  enable  any  child  to  read  ordinary  En- 
glish. 

Any  system  of  diacritical  marks  imposes 
ujjon  teachers  and  children  useless  labor, 
while  the  marks  of  such  an  artificial  sys- 
tem necessarily  obscure  some  of  the  ordinary 
facts  of  phonetics  as  historically  developed. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  dictionary 
mai'ks  may  not  be  used  to  advantage  in 
the  higher  grades  of  the  elementary  scliool. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  series  of  articles 
to  take  up  in  detail  the  teaching  of  reading 
bj'  the  phonetic  method,  showing  the  rela- 
tion of  phonetics  both  to  spelling  and  read- 
ing. Enough  details  will  be  given  to  enable 
any  teacher  to  follow  the  work  in  actual 
school  room  practice. 


October's  Bright  Blue  Weather. 

HELEN     HUNT     JACKSON. 

"0,    suns   and    skies   and   flowers    of   .June, 

And  clouds  of  June  togetlier, 
Ye  cannot  rival  for  one  hour 
October's   bright,   blue   weather. 

When    loud   the   bumble-bee   makes   haste, 

Belated,   thriftless,   vagrant, 
And  golden-rod   is   dying   fast 

And  lanes  with  grapes  are  fragrant; 


When  gentians   roll   their  fringes   tight 

To  save  them  for  tlie  morning, 
And  chestnuts   fall    from   satin  burrs 


Wlu'U  on  tlie  groimd  red  apples  lie 

In   piles   like  jewels   sliining, 
And  redder  still  on  old  stone  walls 

Are   leaves   of   woodliine   twining; 

When  all  tlie  lovely  wayside  tilings 
Their  white-wings  seeds  are  sowing. 

And  in  the  field,  still  green  and  fair, 
Late  aftermaths  are  growing; 

When  springs  run  low,  and  on  the  brooks 

In   idle,   golden    freigliting. 
Bright  leaves  sink  noiseless  in  the  Inisli 

Of  woods,  for  winter  waiting. 

0,  suns  and  skies  and  llowers  of  June, 
Count  all  your  boasts  together; 

Love  loveth  best  of  all  the  year, 
October's   bright   blue    weather." 


A  Study  of  Columbus. 

Jennie  E.  Keysor 

"To  Castile-and-Leon  Coluinbus  y;ave  a  new 
world." 

Jlore  often  than  otherwise  tlie  teaching 
of  the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the  per- 
sonality of  Columbus  is  the  merest  form. 
In  fact,  very  seldom  is  any  attention  at  all 
given  to  the  imposing  and  admirable  char- 
acter of  the  discoverer.  It  is  indeed  a  most 
serious  matter  that  our  children  and  older 
students  are  not  more  interested  in  the 
personality  of  this  man  to  whose  persever- 
ance and  endurance,  taken  with  his  clear 
judgment  and  his  practical  and  scientific 
cast  of  mind,  we  owe  the  grandest  discovery 
recorded  through  all  the  ages.  His  was  a 
discover)'  so  vast  as  to  be  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  even  the  most  profound  schol- 
ars of  his  time,  so  gigantic  that  even  he 
himself  died  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a 
mighty  continent  with  its  outlying  islands 
had  been  discovered,  instead  of  a  new  way 
to  the  Indies. 

Vaseo  de  Gama  is  a  familiar  name  in  our 
historj'  lessons,  yet  do  we,  when  we  study 
the  fact  of  his  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  show  the  inllucnce  of  liis  work  on  the 
career  of  Columbus?  Do  we  make  plain 
the  rivalry  that  existed  between  Portugal 
and  Spain  in  the  matter  of  discoveries?  If 
we  do,  then  we  can  easily  show  the  keen 
jealous}'  excited  in  Spain  when  de  Gama, 
the  servant  of  Portugal,  returned  laden 
with  the  gorgeous  trophies  of  a  barbaric 
civilization.  "What,"  said  the  Spaniards, 
"is  Columbus  doing  meanwhile?"  Cruising 
among  unknown  islands  and  along  new 
coasts,  using  up  great  sums  of  money  and 
bringing  back  wonderful  reports  of  his 
cruisings  with  some  of  the  dusky  inhabi- 
tants of  those  strange  lands."  Do  we  show 
what  an  opportune  time  this  was  for  Co- 
lumbus' enemies  to  incite  an  avaricious 
king  to  fault  finding,  and  later  to  that  in- 
gratitude which  placed  our  hero  in  chains 
and  so  brought  him  to  Spain?  All  these 
events  taken  with  those  of  his  early  life 
make  the  story  of  Columbus,  marked  as  it 
is  by  gigantic  achievement  and  monstrous 
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ingratitude,  the  equal  of  the  most  powerful 
tragedies  of  the  world.  That  matters  of 
sueh  enchanting  interest  are  merely  named 
in  the  history  class  without  elucidation  or 
discussion  is  a  shame  to  our  profession. 

Let  us  resolve  and  then  carry  out  the 
resolution,  never  again  to  teach  this  won- 
derful story  without  making  the  event  of 
the  discovery  and  the  personality  of  the 
discoverer  stand  out  in  living  reality  to 
every  member  of  our  classes.  Let  us  blow 
the  dust  from  our  old  copies  of  Irving's 
Life  of  Columbus  and  read  anew,  or  possi- 
bly for  the  first  time,  its  pages  of  pure  and 
softly  flowing  English.  Let  us  add  to  this 
the  newer  and  more  scientific  chapters  of 
Fiske's  Discovery  of  America.  Thus  filled 
ourselves  with  the  spirit  of  these  master 
works  we  cannot  help  but  inspire  our  his- 
tory classes  until  the  old  and  almost  mean- 
ingless sentence,  "Columbus  discovered 
America  in  1492,"  will  be  suggestive  of  all 
that  it  ought  to  tell  the  student. 

Tlie  following  outline,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
of    service    in    presenting    the    subject    for 
study: 
/■  Pre-Columbian  voyages. 

1.  Vagnie  stories,  of  the  Chinese  and 
Irish  visits  to  America. 

2.  Work  of  the  Northmen. —  (a)  Found- 
ing of  the  colony  at  Vinland.  (b)  The 
story  of  their  explorations.  Did  Columbus 
know  of  their  discoveries  ? 

[Note. — Evidence  is  strongU-  against  Colum- 
bus knowing  of  the  Northmen  of  their  discov- 
eries. It  would  have  been  valuable  knowledge 
for  him  to  use  in  soliciting  men  and  money  for 
his  expedition.] 

//.  Condition  of  geographical  knowledge  at 

the  time. 

1.  Lack  of  mariner's  instruments. 

2.  Mareo  Polo's  travels.  Value  of  his 
book. 

3.  Some  curious  maps  of  the  time. 
III.  Search    for    the    Indies    to    facilitate 

trade. 

1.  The  Eastern  or  Portuguese  route. 

2.  The  Western  or  Spanish  route. 
ly.  Christopher    Columbus,    lJi36-1506. 

1.  Birth  at  Genoa;  question  as  to  exact 
date.     Father  a  mariner  and  chart-maker. 

2.  Early  years. —  (a)  At  school  learn- 
ing Latin,  geography  and  draughting,  (b) 
On  the  sea  from  the  age  of  fourteen,  (c) 
Relations  with  younger  brother,  Bartholo- 
mew. 

3.  Marriage  to  Philippa  Perestrelo, 
1473. —  (a)  Quiet  life  on  the  isle  of  Porto 
Santo  conducive  to  meditation  and  forming 
of  great  plans,  (b)  Family  life;  three  (?) 
children. 

[Study  about  the  son,  Diego.] 

4.  His  great  plan  to  reach  India  by 
sailing  3.500  miles  directly  west. 

(a)  Correspondence  with  Toscanelli, 
the  famous  Florentine  geographer. 

(b)  Voyages  undertaken  to  verify 
his  notions  of  climate,  etc.  (1)  To  Guinea. 
(2)   To  Iceland. 

(c)  Negotiations  for  help  in  carry- 
ing out  his  plan — (1)  John  II  of  Portugal. 
(2)  Venice — improbable.  (3)  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella;  {Moorish  war  on  hand  and 
Columbus  and  his  plans  receive  little  at- 
tention). 4.  Bartholomew  sent  to  France 
and  England. 

(d)  Success  with  Spanish  monarchs. 


Process  of  gaining  the  aid  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella. 

5.  Conditions  agreed  to  by  Columbus 
and  the  Spanish  sovereigns.  (See  Irving's 
Life  of  Columbus,  Vol.  I,  p.  142.) 

G.  First  voyage,  August  3,  1492-Octo- 
ber  7,  1492.  (a)  Santa  Maria,  Pinta, 
Nina,  the  three  famous  caravels,  (b) Delay 
at  the  Canaries.  (c)  The  Sargossa  Sea. 
(d)  Impatience  of  the  Crew.  (e)  Land; 
San  Salvador,  (f)  Colony  founded  called 
Fort  Nativity,  (g)  Return  voyage,  Janu- 
ary 4,   1493-March  15,   1493. 

7.  Reception  of  Columbus  by  the  Span- 
ish monarchs. 

8.  Permission  granted  by  the  Pope  to 
discover  for  Spain. 

9.  Subsequent  voyages.  (a)  1493. 
Jamaica  and  other  islands  discovered. 
Isabella,  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  built,  (b) 
1498.  Mainland  of  North  America  discov- 
ered. 

[Note. — He  was  misrepresented  to  his  sover- 
eigns, who  sent  men  to  investigate  his  govern- 
ment; these  men  sent  him  home  in  chains.  Notice 
the  character  and  work  of  Fonseca  and  Boba- 
della  in  wilfully  misrepresenting  Columbus.] 

(c)    1502.      E.xplored    the    coast    of 
Honduras  and  Yucatan. 

10.  Neglect  and  poverty  of  his  last 
years,  (a)  Isabella  dead,  (b)  Spain  failed 
to  make  the  restitution  promised. 

11.  Removal  of  body  to  Havana. 

12.  Appearance  and  character  of  Co- 
lumbus. 

HUB.JECTS  FOR  LANGUAGE  WORE  OR 
FOR  ESSAYS. 

1.  The  character  of  Columbus. 

2.  The  Convent  of  La  Rabida. 

3.  Portugal  and  Spain,  Rival  Discover- 
ers. 

4.  An  Imaginary  Scene  on  Board  Co- 
lumbus"  Boat  after   Leaving   the   Canaries. 

5.  Land!  Land!  (The  cry  of  the  sail- 
ors as  tliey  came  in  sight  of  San  Salvador.) 

0.  Columbus  in  Chains. 

7.  The    Enemies    of    Columbus. 

8.  Columbus'  Notions  of  the  Size  of 
the  Earth. 

9.  Influence  of  Vasco  de  Gama's  Suc- 
cess. 

10.  The  Tomb  of  Columbus. 

11.  Irving's  Life  of  Columbus. 


Columbus,  1492. 

Behind  him  lay   the  gray  Azores, 

Behind  the  Gates  of  Hercules; 
Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores. 

Before  him  only  shoreless  seas. 
The  good  mate  said:     "Now  must  we  pray, 

For  lo !   the  very  stars  are  gone. 
Brave  Admiral,  speak,  what  shall  I  say?" 

"Why,  say  'Sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!'" 

"Jly  men  grow  mutinous  day  by  day; 

My  men  grow  ghastly  wan  and  weak." 
The  stout  mate  thought  of  home;   a  spray 

Of  salt  wave  washed  his  swarthy  cheek. 
"What   shall  I  say,  brave  Admiral,  say, 

I  f  wo  sight  naught  but  seas  at  dawn  ?" 
■'\Vliy,  you  shall  say  at  break  of  day, 

'Sail  on!   sail  one!   sail  on!  and  on!'" 

They  sailed  and  sailed,  as  winds  might  blow, 
Until  at  last  the  blanched  mate  said: 

"Why,  now  not  even  God  would  know 
Sliould  I  and  all  my  men  fall  dead. 


These  very  winds  forget  their  way, 

For  God  from  these  dread  seas  is  gone. 

Now  speak,  brave  Admiral,  speak  and  say." 
He  said:   "Sail  on!   sail  on!   and  on!" 

They  sailed.     They  sailed.     Then  spake  the 
mate : 

"This  mad  sea  shows  his  teeth  tonight. 
He  curls  his  lip,  he  lies  in  wait, 

With  lifted  teeth,  as  if  to  bite! 
Brave  Admiral,  say  but  one  good  word: 

What  shall  we  do  when  hope  is  gone?" 
The  words  leapt  like  a  leaping  sword: 

"Sail  on!  sail  on!  sail  on!  and  on!" 

Then  pale  and  worn,  he  kept  his  deck. 

And  peered  through  darkness.  Ah,  that 
night 
Of  all   dark  nights!      And  then  a   speck — 

A  light!     A  light!     A  light!     A  light! 
It  grew,  a  starlit  flag  unfurled! 

It  grew  to  be  Time's  burst  of  dawn. 
He  gained  a  world;  he  gave  that  world 

It's  grandest  lesson:   '"On!    sail  on." 
— Joaquin   Miller. 


The  Fairy  Tale. 

Some  hold  that  the  fairy  tales  should  not 
be  used  as  reading  matter  for  children. 
One  says  that  it  is  not  distinctly  honest. 
It  is  the  idealized  form  of  the  child's 
thought. 

The  following  are  the  reasons  for  the 
fairy  tales: 

1.  They  are  sources  of  pleasure  and  af- 
ford a  stock  of  pleasant  memories. 

2.  They  create  a  love  for  reading. 

3.  Tliey  cultivate  the  imagination. 

4.  They  help  to  cultivate  the  feeling. 
Every  good  fairy  tale  has  an  ethical  pur- 
port. 

5.  They  teach  the  children  to  believe  in 
friendly,  tliough  invisible  forces,  and  a 
mental  attitude  is  found  favorable  to  the 
reception   of  great   religious  truths. 

G.  They  help  the  young  soul  to  aim  at  a 
high  ideal. — School  Bulletin. 


Notes  of  Interest. 


Kernersville,  a  prosperous  manufacturing 
town  of  Forsyth  county,  is  erecting  an  at- 
tractive brick  building  for  the  new  Graded 
School.  The  building  is  to  cost  about 
•ISIO.OOO. 

The  women  of  North  ^^arolina  are  per- 
fecting plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Reformatory  for  Youthful   Criminals. 

Edgecombe  County  makes  the  dogs  estab- 
lish and  support  the  libraries  for  the  Pub- 
lic Schools.  The  dogs  of  Edgecombe  are 
taxed  one  dollar  a  head,  and  this  money 
goes  into  the  library  fund. 

The  Graded  Schools  of  Statesville  liave 
grown  to  that  extent  that  it  is  necessary  to 
erect  a  new  school  building.  It  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  October. 

Rocky  Mount  has  purchased  a  new  lot 
and  will  erect  in  the  near  future  another 
Graded  School  building.  This  has  been 
made  necessary  on  account  of  the  ^owth  of 
the  schools. 
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Volume  I.  [OCTOBER    1]  Number  2. 

The  Sub-Commission  and  ihe  State  Board. 
Tlie  State  Board  of  Education  has  again 
adopted   books    for    the    Public    Schools    of 
North    Carolina.      The    list    was    published 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal. 

Selecting  books  for  the  Public  Schools  is 
an  event  of  considerable  importance.  All  the 
text-book  publishing  houses  submit  samples ; 
they  each  have  experienced  school  book  men 
on  the  grounds  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  books  submitted.  The  State  Board, 
composed  of  men  who,  with  the  exception 
of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, have  only  a  vague  and  limited  knowl- 
edge of  school  books,  would  naturally  de- 
sire all  the  light  possible.  Hence  they 
asked  in  1901  that  a  committee  composed 
of  experienced  school  men  bo  appointed  to 
recommend  to  the  State  Board  such  books 
as  would  be  most  suitable  for  use  in  the 
public   schools. 

The  teaching  profession  was  pleased  for 
it  felt  that  such  a  committee  would  be  in 
a.  position  to  know  the  needs  of  the  public 
schools  better  than  the  State  Board,  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  business  of  the  members 
of  the  board  to  study  text-books — except 
once  in  five  years.  In  1901  such  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed.  The  members  made  a 
careful  study  of  all  text-books  submitted 
and  made  their  report.  The  State  Board 
turned  down  the  recommendations  for  rea- 
sons best  known  only  to  tliemselves  and 
made  their  own  seleetions.  Again  in  Au- 
gust, 1906,  another  committee  of  school 
men  was  appointed;  again  the  members  ex- 
amined books  and  made  a  report ;  again 
the  State  Board  turned  the  recommenda- 
tions do^vn,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  and  made  their  own  selections. 
The  State  Board  has  never  made  any  ex- 
planation for  pursuing  such  a  course.  The 
school  men  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
State  Board  of  Education  has  little,  if  any, 
regard  for  tlie  opinion  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, or  that  other  matters  so  outweigh 
the  opinion  of  expert  school  men  in  select- 
ing books  that  professional  training  has 
little  value  with  them. 

An  explanation  showing  why  it  has  been 
necessary  each  time  to  turn  the  recommen- 
dation down  would  be  interesting  to  the 
school  men. 


Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  to  the  Jour- 
nal. 


Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 

It  is  well  known  by  the  Superintendents 
of  the  County  Schools  that  very  little 
time  is  given  to  music.  The  City  Schools 
do  pay  some  attention  to  tliis  subject,  but 
it  does  not  receive  the  consideration  that  it 
demands.  It  is  no  longer  true  that  music  is 
possible  only  to  the  few.  Whenever  it  is 
properly  taught  it  applies  to  as  many  pu- 
pils as  any  other  study  and  should  have  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  school  time  than 
it  now  receives.  It  is  easily  proved  that 
the  study  of  sight  singing  is  a  certain  men- 
tal discipline,  and  if  mental  development 
is  any  longer  the  principal  object  of  Pri- 
mary and  Grammar  School  education,  one- 
half  the  time  now  spent  in  some  other  sub- 
ject if  devoted  to  the  study  of  sight-sing- 
ing would  result  not  only  in  better  mental 
development  but  would  make  better  men 
and  women  because  it  opens  to  them  an 
avenue  of  escape  from  the  tedium  of  the 
daily  task  into  a  land  of  happiness,  beauty 
and  peace. 

The  appreciation  of  music  is  a  subject 
which  is  receiving  more  and  more  attention 
from  those  who  are  interested  in  giving  mu- 
sic to  the  masses.  Unquestionably,  this 
work  should  start  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Many  will  ask  how  can  you  teach  a  child 
who  has  no  ear  for  music? 

The  Director  of  Music  in  the  schools  at 
Brookline.  Mass.,  says:  "In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  utter  lack  of  a  sense  of  pitch  is 
only  apparent;  it  is  there  but  it  must  be 
brought  out  and  developed  by  "catching 
them  young."  I  can  testify  that  not  one- 
third  as  many  of  these  apparently  tone-deaf 
children  come  to  my  school,  now,  as  there 
were  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  This  fact, 
I  believe,  is  wholly  due  to  but  one  cause — 
that  singing  has  been  implanted  in  scores 
of  homes  by  the  Public  Schools,  that  by 
this  means  the  babies  and  those  below 
school  age  have  learned  to  sing  before  com- 
ing to  school  in  the  same  way  they  have 
learned  to  speak  their  'mother  tongue.' " 

Formal  instruction  in  singing  in  the 
Public  Schools  helps  greatly  to  improve  the 
quality  of  tone  in  the  speaking  voice. 


The  Teacher  Should  Exhibit  Work 
of  the  Children. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  childrens' 
interest  alive  in  the  work  of  the  school 
room  is  to  take  the  best  of  the  work  each 
day  and  hang  it  in  a  conspicuous  place 
where  all  the  children  may  see  it.  Sup- 
pose one  child  has  done  excellent  written 
language.  This  composition  should  be 
selected  and  hung  where  all  the  children 
may  read  it.  Suppose  one  child  has  done 
excellent  work  in  Arithmetic;  it  should  be 
prepared  in  a  neat  way  and  placed  where 
others  can  see  it.  The  teacher  should 
set  apart  a  certain  section  of  the  wall. 
For  instance,  take  a  place  about  two 
yards  wide :  drive  two  nails,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  space  and  connect  it  with  a 
string.  On  it  may  be  hung  the  written 
work  of  the  pupils.  Set  apart  a  place  for 
each  class.  In  this  way  the  best  work  may 
be  kept  before  the  children  all  the  time. 
It  will  attract  the  parents.  It  will  serve 
as  an  honor  roll  and  will  do  good  in  many 


ways.  It  will  inspire  the  teacher  to  become 
more  intercsed  in  the  work  and  have  better 
work  done.  The  work  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  all  backward  students,  because  all  will 
try  to  do  better  with  examples  exhibited 
before  them. 

Parents  will  become  interested  in  the 
school.  Neatly  prepared  booklets  contain- 
ing the  spelling  lesson,  the  arithmetic  prob- 
lems, the  composition  work,  may  be  sent 
home  to  the  mothers  and  fathers.  It  would 
establish  a  better  feeling  between  the  home 
and  the  school.  Many  schools  have  adopted 
the  custom  of  making  little  gifts  for  their 
parents  and  older  brothers  and  sisters. 
This  always  brings  good  results.  It  is  ap- 
preciated more  than  the  teacher  realizes. 
Some  sheets  of  white  paper,  colored  paper 
and  bright  bits  of  ribbon  can  be  used  with 
A\onderful  results  by  the  skillful  and  en- 
thusiastic teacher. 

Some  teachers  have  compositions  written. 
Each  one  is  neatly  bound  with  attractive 
paper  and  illustrated  with  the  Perry  pic- 
tures. The  children  take  a  great  deal  of 
pride  in  doing  this.  They  even  enjoy  mak- 
ing the  cover  attractive  with  original  draw- 
ings. 


Grading  in  the  City  Schools. 

In  arranging  a  course  of  study,  experi- 
ence has  decided  that  it  takes  about  ten 
years  for  a  child  of  medium  ability  to  pass 
from  the  first  grade  through  the  college 
entrance  requirements.  For  this  reason 
we  have  about  ten  grades  in  the  city 
schools. 

Tlie  chief  defect  in  a  large  number  of 
our  city  systems  is  that  all  children  must 
spend  exactly  the  same  time  in  school  re- 
gardless of  the  ability  of  the  child.  Each 
child,  be  he  idiot  or  genius,  must  spend 
one  year  in  a  grade.  If  lie  fails  to  make 
the  required  grade,  be  this  failure  ever  so 
slight,  the  child  receives  no  credit  for  hav- 
ing done  any  work,  but  is  required  to  do 
the  same  work  over  and  to  spend  another 
year  in  doing  it. 

A  certain  school  with  a  white  enrollment 
of  1,94.3  had  only  9  in  the  graduating  class 
last  year.  Other  schools  show  small  grad- 
uating classes  also.  Does  this  slow  pro- 
cess of  passing  from  grade  to  grade  cause 
students  to  drop  out  of  school  ?  It  is  a 
(juestion  that  should  receive  some  serious 
consideration. 


What  is  generally  meant  by  the  Teach- 
er's Preparing  the  Lessons  for  the  children? 
It  is  customary  in  some  schools  for  the 
teacher  to  consume  at  least  a  half  of  to- 
day preparing  tomorrow's  lessons  for  tlie 
children.  How  much  preparation  should 
tlie  teacher  give  the  children?  These  are 
questions  upon  \\'hich  the  school  men  are 
by  no  means  agreed  and  we  would  like  for 
those  deeply  interested  to  discuss  these 
questions. 


Ten  young  women,  teachers  in  the  Salis- 
bury schools,  who  have  been  students  at 
the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
established  a  $100  scholarship  in  memory 
of  Dr.  C.  D.  Mclver.  This  was  done  on  the 
day  following  his  death.  It  is  probably 
the  first  memorial  to  him. 
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Betterment  of  School  Houses  and  Grounds 


Cumberland  County. 

By    ili.s.s    ilAuv   JIcAbtiiui!. 

The  \\'ouuui's  Association  for  tlic  Better- 
loent  of  Public  School  Houses  of  Cumber- 
land County,  was  organized  January,  1904. 
Thirty  active  and  three  associate  members 
were  enrolled.  By  invitation  of  our  County 
Superintendent,  Jlrs.  Hollowell,  president  of 
our  State  Association,  was  present,  and  in 
her  talk  to  the  Association  gave  mucli  in- 
struction, encouragement  and  inspiration. 

The  work  planned  was  to  organize  Asso- 
ciations in  each  school  and  with  tliis  end 
in  view  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  of  the  Association  was  sent  to  each 
teacher  in  the  county  with  a  personal  let- 
ter from  the  president  of  the  County  Asso- 
ciation urging  that  local  associations  be 
formed  at  once  and  a  report  of  any  work 
that  had  been  done  be  sent  in  at  our  next 
meeting,  two  months  hence. 

Copies  of  "Ideal  School  Houses"  and  "How 
to  Set  Out  Sliruljbery,"  donated  by  the 
Youth's  Companion,  were  distributed  among 
the  teachers. 

At  the  request  of  the  Association  quite 
a  number  of  the  Fayetteville  ladies  sent 
copies  of  the  Youth's  Companion,  Ladies 
Home  Journal  and  of  the  various  maga- 
zines to  Superintendent  jMcBryde's  office 
where  they  were  taken  charge  of  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  eonunittee  and  the 
teachers  were  requested  to  call  when  in 
town  and  get  some  of  this  reading  matter 
for  distribution  among  their  pupils. 

Meetings  of  the  Association  were  held  in 
March  and  in  May.  At  the  latter  meeting 
rejjorts  were  read  and  though  few  in  num- 
ber were  encouraging.  It  was  evident  that 
the  "seed  sown"  in  the  earl.y  part  of  the 
year  had  not  all  "fallen  on  stonj'  ground." 
Seventy-five  dollars  had  been  raised  and  im- 
provements in  buildings  and  grounds  re- 
ported. 

In  July  at  our  Teacher's  Institute  we 
Mere  fortunate  in  having  Miss  Leah  Jones 
with  us  on  the  day  devoted  to  the  "Better- 
ment" work.  Her  practical  talk  to  the 
teachers  filled  them  anew  with  enthusiasm. 

It  was  announced  at  this  meeting  that 
Mr.  Frank  \V.  Thornton,  a  leading  dry 
goods  merchant  of  Fayetteville.  offered 
$2.5.00  in  gold  to  the  school  making  the 
greatest  improvement  in  the  school  house 
and  grounds  for  one  year.  This  work  must 
be  done  by  the  school  independent  of  aid 
from  county  funds. 

A  second  prize,  a  liandsome  picture  for 
the  school  room,  was  offered  by  iliss  Mat- 
thews of  New  Book  Store  Company. 

The  public  term  of  1904-5  was  one  of 
activity  from  a  manual  as  well  as  a  inental 
standpoint.  From  the  number  of  stumps 
dug  and  trees  trimmed,  one  would  be  led 
to  think  that  Cumberland  county  was  in- 
deed the  "forest  primeval." 

And  many  a  teacher  silently  called  down 
blessing  upon  the  Betterment  Association 
and  the  prize  givers  who  had  opened  the 
way  and  given  her  an  opportunity  of  work- 
ing off  the  surplus  energy  of  the  restless 


boy  and  girl  and  at  the  same  time  beautify- 
ing her  surroundings. 

The  twenty-five  dollar  prize  was  awarded 
to  a  little  school  in  a  sparsely  settled  dis- 
trict, taught  by  a  young  lady  whose  un- 
tiring energy  and  enthusiasm  worked  won- 
derful changes  during  the  five  months'  ses- 
sion. Her  very  modest  report  to  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  close  of  her  school  tells  only 
of  actual  work  done  and  nothing  of  the 
difficulties  and  obstacles  surmounted  while 
doing  this  work.  At  the  close  of  her  school 
a  former  visitor  being  present,  noted  the 
absence  of  fifty-six  large  stumps,  one  bun- 
dled and  two  smaller  ones,  the  wood  pile 
which  had  graced  { ? )  the  front  yard.  The 
brush,  the  logs,  were  all  gone.  The  visitor 
also  noted  the  painted  exterior,  the  new 
blinds,  the  nicely  ceiled  and  painted  in- 
terior, replaced  panes  of  glass,  new  patent 
desks,  teacher's  chair  and  table,  stove  pol- 
ished, pictures  and  maps  on  the  wall.  A 
part  of  the  prize  money  was  spent  for  a 
rural  library  and  the  balance  for  other 
necessary  furniture  for  school  room. 

Other  schools  came  in  close  competition, 
for  in  the  wealthier  and  more  densely  set- 
tled communities  more  nionej'  was  raised 
and  improvements  made,  but,  taking  into 
consideration  the  difficulties  removed  and 
obstacles  overcome  this  school  was  clearly 
entitled  to  the  prize. 

Our  report  to  the  Association  in  Greens- 
boro, June,  1905,  showed  we  had  raised  six 
hundred  dollars  ($600)  during  the  past 
year. 

Our  County  Superintendent,  Mr.  B.  T. 
McBryde,  to  ■\\'hom  we  are  largely  indebted 
for  the  success  of  our  Association,  says 
in  his  report  to  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation :  "The  Betterment  Association  saved 
to  the  school  fund  of  the  county  one  thou- 
sand dollars." 

He  says  further  that  "probably  the  best 
feature  of  their  work  has  been  the  attend- 
ant harmonizing  of  discordant  elements  of 
the  school." 

Of  the  seventy-six  white  public  schools 
of  Cumberland  county  there  are  but  five  or 
six  that  have  not  reported  some  work  of 
improvement. 

The  report  to  the  State  Association  this 
year  from  our  County  Association  was  a 
decided  improvement  over  that  of  last. 
Twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($1,250) 
were  actually  made  by  the  Betterment  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  people  all  over  the  county  are  inter- 
ested in  this  work  and  with  their  help 
and  the  continued  co-operation  of  our  un- 
tiring County  Superintendent  the  Better- 
ment Association  of  Cumberland  will  never 
cease  from  its  efforts  until  every  school 
house  and  its  surroundings  will  be  a  "thing 
of  beauty"  and  a  joy  and  pride  to  the 
teachers,  pupils  and  patrons  of  the  county. 


Superintendent  Eoss  reports  that  the  con- 
solidation movement  has  been  extended  to 
every  community  in  which  it  is  practicable 
except  one. 


County  Educational  News 

Educational  Notes  from  Pamlico. 

Mr.  Wingate  Underbill  submits  the  fol- 
lowing items  of  interest,  gained  while  con- 
ducting a  Summer  Institute  in  Bayboro. 

Pamlico  County  has  a  Woman's  Better- 
ment Association  with  Mrs.  G.  T.  Farnell 
as  President.  It  has  been  organized  for 
two  years  and  has  accomplished  something 
in  the  way  of  school  improvement.  The 
Board  of  Education  has  offered  a  prize  of 
$10  to  the  school  making  the  greatest  im- 
provement during  this  year  and  will  give 
to  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  winning 
school  a  free  trip  to  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 

The  local-tax  movement  has  been  success- 
ful at  Oriental  and  Vandemere,  but  failed 
in  the  Bayboro-Stonewall  district. 

As  a  rule  the  county  teachers  pay  little 
attention  to  the  course  of  study  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Education.  The  use 
of  phonics  was  not  found  at  all. 

While  Pamlico  is  making  educational 
progress,  the  most  serious  handicap  seems 
to  be  the  lack  of  trained  teachers. 


Educational  Rally  in  Caswell  County. 

Tlic  white  tcaeliers  of  Caswell  County 
lie!d  their  first  annual  session,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Woman's  Betterment  Asso- 
ciation, at  Yanceyville,  September  20,  21 
and  22.  An  interesting  program  had  been 
arranged  and  the  meeting  was  the  most  no- 
table in  the  educational  history  of  the 
county. 

The  following,  in  brief  outline,  was  the 
scope  of  the  work:  Thursdaj',  the  20th, 
was  "Betterment  Day;"  there  were  various 
reports  showing  the  great  work  already  ac- 
complished and  an  address  by  Mrs.  Hollo- 
well,  of  Goldsboro. 

Friday  was  "Teachers'  Day."  The  teach- 
ers all  over  the  county  responded  heartily 
and  papers  were  read  upon  nian_y  problems 
\\iiieh  confront  the  rural  teacher,  such  as 
"How  to  Make  the  School  Room  Attrac- 
tive," "How  We  May  Interest  Parents  in 
the  School  Work,"  "School  Government," 
"Character  Building  in  the  Rural  School," 
and  many  others. 

A  social  function  on  Friday  night  com- 
plimentary to  the  teachers  was  given  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  S.  A.  Malloy. 

Saturday  was  set  apart  as  "Grand  Edu- 
cational Rally  Day."  The  program  for  that 
day  included  addresses  by  Superintendent 
Hayes  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Carlylc,  of  Wake 
Forest. 

The  people  of  Caswell  County  should  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  the  success  of 
the  occasion. 


The  Agricultural  Department  has  sent 
a  carload  of  exhibits  to  the  Boston  fair. 
Over  4,000  objects  are  included.  This  is 
the  best  display  our  State  has  ever  made 
in  a  Northern  State.  The  exhibit  includes 
all  varieties  of  agricultural  products,  for- 
estry products  and  a  collection  of  North 
Carolina  minerals. 
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Some  Notable  New  School  Books 


Wisely =Qriswold  Language  Series. 

A  two-book  series  by  Mr.  Wisely,  of  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School,  and  Miss  Griswold,  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School. 

They  Are  the  Only  Books 

1st. — That  put  all  the  language  work  in  one  book  and 
all  the  grammar  in  another. 

2nd. — That'haYe  a  definite  plan — or  theory. 

3rd. — That  are  not  "scrap  books" — a  mixture. 

4th. — That  teach  expression  in  the  language  book  and 
analysis  in  the  grammar. 

5th. — That  places  the  study  of  grammar  on  a  thought 
basis. 

6th. — That  begin  with  a  study  of  the  sentence  and  end 
with  a  study  of  "parts  of  speech." 

Language  lessons  40 cents,  English  grammar  60 cents. 

Supplementary  Readers. 

Bee  People,  Morley, -        50  Cents. 

Little  Mitchell,  Morley, 50  Cents. 


Nestlings  of  Forest  and  Marsh,  Wheelock,  -  45  Cents. 
Lady  Lee  and  other  Animal  Stories,  Ensign,  -  50  Cents. 
The  Childhood  of  J.  Shib,  Jenks,  .        .        -        60  Cents. 

Art=Literature  Readers. 

The  most  beautiful  school  books  ever  published.  Tbcy 
teach  a  child  to  read  with  natural  expression — as  he  talks. 
They  teach  him  to  love  good  literature.  They  teach  him  to 
appreciate  the  best  art.  Every  illustration  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  famous  painting  in  two  colors.  Primer  30  cents, 
First  Reader  30  cents,  Second  Reader  40  cents.  Others  in 
preparation. 

Folk=Lore  Readers. 

Here  is  a  series  of  readers  based  on  Mother  Goose  and 
nursery  rhymes — carefully  graded.  Illustrated  with  out- 
line drawings  in  two  colors  in  flat  poster  style.  They  de- 
velop the  imagination  of  the  child.  Primer  30  cents.  First 
Reader  30  cents.     Others  in  preparation. 


ATKINSON.  MENTZER  &  GROVER,  Publishers.  Chicago  and  Boston 
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The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  0. 

Sixteenth  j'ear,  same  management.  Conservative  and  reliable.  Operates  throughout 
the  Southwest.  Members  located  in  twenty-eight  States.  Confidential  correspondence 
invited  with  schools  and  colleges  looking  for  teachers,  and  with  good  teachers  looking  for 
promotion.     Particulars  free. 

The  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

THE    STATE'S   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN. 

Regular  Courses  Leading  to  Degrees.  Brief  Courses  for  Teachers.  One-j'ear  Course 
beginning  September  20th.  Two-months'  Course  beginning  September  20th.  Two- 
months'  Course  beginning  April  1st.  Observation  and  Practice  in  Training  School  for 
Teachers.     For  catalogue  address.  President  Charles  D.  McIver,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

Desks,  Blackboards,  Maps,  Globes,  Crayon,  Erasers.      Goods  and  prices  fully  guaranteed- 
Warehouses  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

CHARLES  J.  PARKER. 
THE  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  MAN. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


I.iterary,  Teachers'  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Cour- 
ses. Board  and  Tuition 
per  year  $1.25;  250  stu- 
dents annually.  N  e  \v 
liuildin.c:s.  Knter  at  any 
time.  Send  for  beautilul 
new  cataIoji:ue.  Address 
the  president. 
W.T.  Whitsett,  Ph.  D.. 
Whitsett,  N.  C. 


WINTERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Fall  Term  opens  September  3d,  and  closes  De- 
cember 1st,  1C>06.  Spring'  Term  bcjjjins  Decem- 
ber 31st,  190G.  and  ends  May  17th,  1907. 

Thorous^h  instruction  under  the  best  moral  in- 
fluence. Tuition  $1  to  $3.50  per  month.  Board, 
includinji:  furnished  rooms,  li^ht  and  fuel  $S  per 
month.  Expenses  jier  session  of  nine  months 
$81  to  $130.  Separate  dormitories  for  boys  and 
^irls  under  special  suijervision  of  members  of  the 
faculty.  Good  mineral  water  supply  on  the 
grounds.  For  cataloj^ue  and  further  informa- 
tion, address  the  principal. 

G.  E.  LINEBERRY,  Winterville,  N.  C. 


South  Atlantic  Quarterly 

DURHAM,  N.  0. 


Subscribe  to  This  Southern  Magazine 

Only  Literary  Magazine  in 
North  Carolina, 

EDWIN  MIMS  and  WILUAM  H.  GLASSON,  Editors 

Subscription  $2.00  per  year. 


Address  all  business  conespondence  to  W.  M.  SMITH, 

Bus.  Mgr.  South  Atlantic  Quarterly, 

Durham,  N.  C. 


"The  best  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  literary  periodical  ever  issued  in  North  Carolina  is  the 
April  number  of  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  It  has  been  a  dignified,  readable  magazine 
from  the  first,  but  the  new  editors  have  given  it  a  new  impetus  in  this  their  inaugural 
issue.  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  is  an  honor  to  the  State  and  will  justify  no  little 
amount  of  enthusiasm  for  her  intellectual  future."— CAar/ofte  Obser\-er. 

"Reflects  more  credit  on  North  Carolina  than  any  other  literary  production  of  our  time." 
— North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate. 

"The  South  Atlantic  Quarterl}'  has  done  good  work  in  arousing  an  interest  in  Soutliern  his- 
tory. But,  above  all,  as  a  platform  for  thoughtful  men  who  have  important  things  to  say 
for  right  thinking  on  subjects  that  touch  the  South— it's  the  best  we'veeverhad."— IFa/teV 
H.  Page. 

"The  Quarterly  has  justified  its  existence  by  dispassionateness  of  temper,  frankness  of 
speech,  well  balanced  thinking  and  admirable  literary  form.  It  is  not  only  very  creditable 
to  the  South,  but  to  the  whole  country,  and  I  believe  it  has  a  prosperous  future." — Hamil- 
ton W.  Mabie. 

"The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  has  a  field  of  its  own.  It  is  up-to-date  and  independent. 
It  treats  vital  issues  and  its  treatment  is  both  fresh  and  suggestive.  Some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  contributions  to  be  found  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  past  year  have  ap- 
peared in  its  pages."— C.  Alpbonso  Smith,  Prof,  of  English,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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FOR 


High  Schools  and  Colleges 

Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company 


Adams  "Mediaeval  and  Modern  History"  $I.JO 

Bailey  "An  Elementary  Text  in  Botany"  1. 10 

Baldwin  "How  to  "Write"          -         -         -  ^0 

Ball  "The  Elements  of  Greek"          -        -  I.OO 

Bates  "American  Literature"    -         -         -  I.OO 

Botsford  "Ancient  History  for  Beginners  -  1.50 
Brewster   "Representative   Essays  on   tfie 

Tfieory  of  Style"         -         -         -         -  J.JO 

Brewster  and  Carpenter  "  Studies  in  Struc- 
ture and  Style"  -----  J.JO 

Brooke  "English  Literature"     -         -         -  I.OO 

Carpenter  "Complete  Rhetoric"         -         -  I.OO 

Carpenter  "Model  English  Prose"     -         -  .90 
Coman  "Industrial  History  of  the  United 

States"        ------  J.25 

Coman  and  Kendall  "A  History  of  Eng- 
land"          ------  J.25 

Cross  "The  Development  of   the  English 

Novel"        ------  J.50 


Ely   and   Wicker  "Elementary  Principles 

of  Economics"     -        -        -        -        -  $1.00 

Emerson  "Outline  History  of  the  English 

Language"  -----      .80 

Emerson  "History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage"       ------     J.25 

Fisher  and  Schwatt  "Complete  Secondary 

Algebra"    ------  J.35 

Gay  ley  and  Young  "The  Principle  and 

Progress  of  English  Poetry"        -        -  1. 10 

Hall   and  Knight  "Algebra  for  Colleges 

and  Schools"       -----  I.JO 

Laycock  and  Spofford  "Manual  of  Argu- 
mentation" -----      .50 

Raper  "  Principles  of  Wealth  and  Welfare  "     1 .1 0 

Schultze  "Advanced  Algebra"  -        -     1.25 

Schultze  and  Sevenoak  "Plane  and  Solid 

Geometry" I.IO 

Trent  "Southern  Writers"        -        -        -     I.IO 


Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography  $L00 

The  adopted  text  in  the  North  Carolina  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro.    The  examina- 
tion questions  in  physical  geography  for  entrance  to  the  Normal  College 
are  taken  from  Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

The  Macmillan  Company 

Fourth  National  Bank  Building 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


a 


Current  Events 

International  Exposition  at  Berlin  —  The 
Possibilities  of  the  South — Monument  to  a 
Woman  of  the  Revolution — The  Cuban 
Rebellion  —  Appropriation  to  the  James- 
town Exposition — Questions  for  Teachers 

to  Expound Page  3 

State  Department  of  Education 

Superintendent  Joyner's  Letter  Concern- 
ing Local  Taxation — Monument  to  Dr. 
Mclver — Mclver  Memorial  Daj' — Peabody 
Education  Fund — To  Build  New  Schools 
Pages  4=5 

Department  of  County  Superintendents 

Transportation  to  School  in  Mecklenburg 
County — Edgecombe  County's  Wise  Step 
— Rules  Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Person  County Page  5 

Department  of  High  Schools 

Description  of  Durham  High  School  Build- 
ing—The Study  of  Latin— High  School 
Men  Busy— Cigarette  Smoking.. .Pages  6=7 


School  News  Note Page  7 

Editorial Page  8 

Department  of  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture 

A  Request  for  Co-operation — October  Na- 
ture Study  Material — October  Tree  Study 
— The  Nature  Study  Society — Suggestive 
Nature  Study  Topics — Review  of  Useful 
Nature  Study  Books — Nature  Study  and 
Correlation  (Poem) Pages  9=10 

Women's  Betterment  Association 

Cumberland  County's  Prize  District 

Page  10 

Primary  and  Intermediate  Work 

October's  Bright  Blue  Weather  (Words 
With  3/Msic)— What  Shall  we  do  With 
Beginners,  by  Leah  D.  Jones — Language 
Lessons,     by    Mary    Owen  Graham — The 

Rich  Beauty  of  Helping  a  Child 

Pages  11-13 

Stories  for  Children 

By  Madge  A.  Bigham Pages  14=15 
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Supplementary  Reading 


STANDARD  LITERATURE  SERIES 


AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


Grade 


Deerslayer  (Cooper),  No.  8 5th 

Dutchman's  Fireside  (Paulding),  No.  44.. 6th 
Grandfather'3Chair(Hawthorne)No.  46  6th 
Horse-Shoe  Robinson  (Kenned}-)  No,  10.. 6th 
Knickerbocker  Stories  (Irving)  No.  23. ...7th 

Last  of  the  Mohicans  (Cooper)  No.  39 7th 

Pilot  (Cooper)  No.  2 6th 

Spy  (Cooper)  No.  1 6th 

Water  Witch  (Cooper)  No.  27 7th. 

Westward  Ho!  (Kingsley)  No.  33 7th 

Yemassee  (Simms)  No.  33 7th 


M, 
and  6th. .§ 
and  7th.. 

and  7th.. 
and  8th.. 

and  7th.. 
and  7th.. 

and  8th.. 
and  8th.. 


List  Price 
anila     Cloth 


.20     6 

.30 

.12i 

.20 

.20 

.30 

.20 

.30 

A21 

.30 

.20 

.30 

.20 

30 

.12i 

,20 

.30 

.30 

.20 

.30 

,20 

.30 

.20 

.30 

.20 

.30 

ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 

Harold  (Bulwer-Lytton)  No.  12 8th 

Ivanhoe  (Scott)  No.  24 7th 

Kenilworth  (Scott)  No,  7 6th  and  7th..     .20  .30 

Rob  Roy  (Scott)  No.  3 6th  and  7th..     .12+  .20 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Scott)  No.  38 6th 12+  .20 

Waverly  (Scott)  No.  50 6th  and  7th..    .20  .30 


FRENCH,  SPANISH  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY 


Alhambra  (Irving)  No.  4 6th  and  7th.. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (Bulwer-Lytton) 

No.  38 7th 20 

Ninety  Three  (Hugo)  No.  18 7th 20 

Peasant  and  Prince  (Martineau)  No.  41. .6th  and  7th..     .20 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  (Dickens)  No.  60 6th  and  7th..     .30 

FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 

Fairy  Tales   (For  Second  School  Year) 

No.  39 3nd 

Grimm's  Best  Stories  No.  55 3rd  and  4th.. 

Hans  Andersen's  Best  Stories  No.  53 3rd 

Robinson  Crusoe  (De  Foe)  No  35 3rd  and  4th., 

Swiss  Family  Robinson  (Wyss)  No.  35. .4th 

Wonder   Book  (Hawthorne)  (4  stories), 

No.  16 4th 


13+       .20 


13+ 
.13+ 

.i2i 

A2i 
.12+ 


.30 
,30 
,30 
.30 


.20 
.30 
.20 
.20 
.20 


.12+       .20 


FOR  INTERMEDIATE  AND  GRAMMAR  GRADES 

Black  Beauty  (Sewall)  No.  31 .5th  and  6th..    .30  .30 

Christmas  Stories  (Dickens)  No.  5 5th  and  6th..     .12+  .20 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift)  No.  13 6th  and  7th..     .12+  .20 

Little  Nell  (Dickens)  No.  33 6th  and  7th..     .13+  .30 

Paul  Dombey  (Dickens)  No.  14 6th  and  7th..     .12+  .20 

Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bun j'an)  No.  30 oth 12+  .20 


Grade 


List  Price 


Manila    Cloth 

'Round    the    World    in    Eighty    Days 

(Verne)  No.  34 5th -S  .30    S  .30 

Snow  Image  (Hawthorne)  No.  20 .5th 12^  .20 

Twice  Told  Tales  (Hawthorne)  No  15.. 7th  and  8th..  .12+  .20 
Two  Years    Before    the    Mast    (Dana) 

No.  19 Oth 20  .30 

Young  Marooners  (Goulding)  No.  57 5th  and  6th..     .20  .30 

FOR  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH 
In  Grammar  and  High  Schools 

Ancient  Mariner   (Coleridge)  and  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 

fal  (Lowell)  No.  63— Full  Text 12+  -20 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and  Other  Poems  (Long- 
fellow) No.  47— Full  Text 20  .30 

David    Copperfield's    Childhood    (Dickens)    No.    36 

—Complete 20  .30 

Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems  (Tennyson)  No.  6 — 

Full  Text 12+  .20 

Evangeline  (Longfellow)  No.  21— Full  Text 12+  ,20 

Five  Great  Authors,  No.  42 — Each  Selection  Complete  .20  .30 
Gareth  and  Lynette,  etc.   (Tennyson)  No.  56 — Three 

Complete  Poems 12+  .20 

Goldsmith.  Gray,  Burns  and  Other  Romantic  Poets  of 

the  Eighteenth  Century,  No.  48—19  Com.  Poems    .12i  .30 

Julius  Caeser  (Shakespeare)  No.  51 — Complete 12+  .20 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott)  No.  40— Full  Text 12+  .20 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott)  No.  9— Full  Text 20  .30 

Macbeth  (Shakespeare)  No.  53— Complete 12+  ,20 

Merchant  of  Venice  (Shakespeare)  No.  49 — Complete    .12+  .20 

Princess  (Tennyson)  No.  54— Full  Text 13+  .30 

Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Other  Poems  (Byron)  No.  11..     .13+  .20 
Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure  No.   26— Each  Selec- 
tion Complete 20  .30 

Silas  Marner  (Eliott)  No.  43— Complete 20  .30 

Sir  Rodger  de  Coverley  Papers  No.  59— Complete 20  .30 

Sketch  Book,  Part   One,  Stories    (Irving)    No.   17—8 

Complete  Selection,? 12+  .20 

Sketch  Book,  Part   Two,  Essays  (Irving)  No.  61—7 

Complete  Selections 12+  .20 

Sketch    Book,  Combined   (Irving)   No.   63—15  Com- 
plete Selections 20  .30 

Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow)  No.  37— Full  Text...     .20  .30 

Stories  and  Poems,  by  Poe,  No.  58—10  Complete  Se- 
lections  13+  .20 

Vicar  of  Wakefield  fGoldsmith)  No.  45— Complete 30  .30 

Famous  fieri  Series 

Famous   Men    of   Greece 3rd  to  oth.  inclusive Cloth  .50 

Famous   Men   of    Rome 3rd  to  5th,  inclusive Cloth  .50 

Famous  Men  of   Middle  Ages.. 3rd  to  5th,  inclusive Cloth  .50 
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Current  Events. 


The  teachers'  attention  is  called  to  the 
use  of  current  events  in  school.  The  ob- 
ject in  devoting  a  page  of  each  issue  of  the 
Journal  to  important  events  of  the  world 
is  that  the  teachers  may  be  induced  to  read 
more  and  lead  the  children  to  read  more 
of  the  great  events  that  are  making  the 
world's  history  of  today.  Hereafter  a  few 
questions  will  accompany  this  page  of 
events.  The  object  is  to  connect  the  hap- 
penings of  the  world  with  the  history  that 
lies  behind  it  or  to  show  its  vital  relation 
to  all  human  interests. 

The  teacher  should  take  a  few  moments 
of  her  opening  exercises,  at  least  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  question  the  children 
about  the  great  events  of  the  world.  This 
makes  an  interesting  exercise  and  causes 
the  children  to  read  the  papers  more. 


The  announcement  from  Berlin  that  the 
government  has  decided  to  hold  a  great  In- 
ternational E.xposition  in  that  city  in  1912 
International  is  interesting  from  several 
Exposition  points  of  view.     In  the  first 

at  Berlin  pj^^^g^     ^.j^g     f^jj.^     jj     j^     ^^_ 

nounced,  will  be  planned  on  an  imperial 
scale  that  will  surpass  all  previous  exposi- 
tions, whether  those  of  London,  Paris,  Vi- 
enna, Chicago,  or  St.  Louis.  Germany's 
purpose  also  of  holdng  an  international  ex- 
position may  be  said  to  be  a  refutation  of 
the  frequent  assertion  that  World's  Fairs 
are  now  out  of  date  and  that  public  inter- 
est will  not  henceforth  warrant  such  im- 
mense but  temporary  displays.  Paris,  it 
will  be  noted,  holds  an  exposition  prac- 
tically every  decade,  and  these  have  done 
much  to  make  that  city  the  pleasure  capital 
of  Europe  and  to  familiarize  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  the  attractions  of  the  gay  city 
on  the  Seine.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
only  or  perhaps  even  the  chief  benefit  of 
such  expositions.  That  of  Chicago,  for  in- 
stance, may  be  said  to  have  awakened  the 
entire  Mississippi  valley  to  the  beauties 
of  architectural  art  and  the  wonders  of 
science  and  invention.  It  gave  an  impetus 
to  the  Central  West  that  has  benefited  the 
whole  country,  just  as  the  expositions  of 
Paris,  "the  mother  of  expositions,"  may  be 
said  to  have  deepened  and  strengthened 
the  hold  of  that  city  upon  the  world's  arts, 
industries,  and  inventions.  Such  events  are 
a  challenge  to  the  invention,  the  imagina- 


tive, and  the  artistic  faculties  of  all  men  of 
genius  in  all  countries  participating  in 
them.  They  break  the  mere  monotony  of 
money  making  and  getting,  and  give  whole 
masses  of  the  population,  whose  sensibil- 
ities are  slow  to  awaken,  ideas  of  grandeur 
and  beauty,  and  help  them  to  realize  the 
part  which  they  ought  to  play  and  the  in- 
fluence which  they  might  exert  in  the  prog- 
ress of  humanity. 


groimd    in    a    condition    that    will    give    it 
some   historical   aspect. 


Says  the  Manufacturers'  Record : 
"Give  free  rein  to  your  imagination  and 
let  it  picture  the  future  of  a  section  which 
The  Possibil-        has  one-half  of  the  iron  ore 
itles  of  the  of  the  United  States,  nearly 

*""*''  three  times  as  much  coal  as 

Great  Braitain,  Germany  and  Pennsylvania 
combined,  which  holds  a  world  monopoly 
on  cotton  production  and  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  great  cotton  manufacturing  center, 
which  dominates  the  phosphate  rock  and 
sulphur  trade  of  the  world,  which  has  much 

I  of  the  richest  oil  territory  known,  which 
has  one-half  of  the  standing  timber  of  the 

;  country,  which  produces  all  the  sugar,  all 
the  rice,  most  of  the  tobacco  and  adds  to 
these  800,000,000  bushels  a  year  of  grain, 
and  then  think  of  its  water  power,  its 
splendid  rivers,  its  great  sea  coast,  its  ex- 
panding  commerce   and   remember   that   its 

I  cotton  crop  alone  annually  exceeds  the  total 
gold  and  silver  production  of  the  world, 
and    that    every    dollar    of    gold    annually 

j  mined  on  earth  is  not  enough  to  pay  the 
South's  bill  against  Europe  for  cotton,  and 
you  will  get  just  a  faint  conception  of  the 
future  of  the  South," 


a  Woman  of 
the  Revolution 


The  Cuban 
Rebellion 


The  Cuban  Rebellion,  the  first  evidence 
of  which  was  reported  from  Cuba  August 
the  tenth,  has  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
Cuba  as  a  republic  and  in 
the  establishment  on  thel 
island  of  an  American  pro- 

,  vincial  government,  with  Secretary  Taft  as 
temporary  Provincial  Governor.  Secretary 
Taft  will  be  succeeded  by  Charles  E.  Ma- 
goon,  who  has  been  appointed  Provincial 
Governor.  The  end  came  through  the  re- 
fusal of  President  Palma  to  withdraw  his 
resigTtation  and  the  action  of  the  Moderates 

'  in  declining  to  attend  the  session  of  Con- 
gress, called  to  act  upon  the  resignation  of 
all  the  government  oiSeials.  This  left  the 
island  without  a  government,  and  made  it 
necessary  that  the  United  States  assume 
the  task  of  bringing  the  country  back  to 
paths    of    order    and    government    by    law, 

!   rather  than  by  armed  intervention. 

I  The  transition  from  Cuban  to  American 
rule  was  made  without  violence  and  none 
is  expected  anywhere  throughout  the  coun- 
try.     Many    prominent    politicians    predict 

I   that   tile   end    of    Cuban   independence   has 

I   been  reached  and  that  America  will  annex 

:   the   island. 


Through  the  efforts  of  Congressman 
Charles  R.  Thomas,  an  appropriation  has 
been  secured  in  Congress  for  the  erection 
rionument  to  of  a  monument  to  Mary 
Slocumb  and  the  ^^•onlon  of 
the  Revolution,  on  the 
Moore's  Creek  Battlefield. 

The  perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  this 
noble  woman  and  her  colleagues,  who  left 
their  homes  to  nurse  and  care  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  Continental  Army,  has 
been  fostered  by  the  people  of  Pender 
County  for  many  years.  It  is  probable 
that  this  monument  to  the  nieinor_y  of 
Mary  Slocumb  will  be  erected  within  a 
yea.'. 

The  Jloore's  Creek  Monument  Associa- 
tion, which  has  had  this  matter  in  hand, 
is  trying  also  to  obtain  an  appropriation 
to  aid  in  putting  the  Moore's  Creek  Battle- 


The  Council  of  State  has  met  with  Gov- 
ernor Glenn  and  the  secretary  to  notify  the 
North  Carolina  Jamestown  Exposition 
Appropriation  Commission  that  the  $30,- 
to  the  James»  000  appropriated  by  the 
town  Exposition  Legislature  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  an  exhibit  and  building 
to  represent  this  State  at  the  Jamestown 
Exposition,  upon  the  condition  that  the 
national  government  expends  at  least 
5^1,000,000  on  the  project,  is  available  and 
the  Jamestown  Commission  will  hold  a 
meeting  at  an  early  date. 


Questions  to  be  discussed  at  opening  ex- 
ercises: Wiat  is  meant  by  the  term  "In- 
ternational Exposition?"  Of  what  benefit 
Questions  for  are  they  to  nations  ?  Name 
Teachers  to  the    principal    exhibits    that 

Expound  ^.]jg    leading    nations    would 

make.  Locate  the  different  resources  of  the 
South.  Who  was  Mary  Slocumb  and  of 
what  importance  was  the  battle  of  Moore's 
Creek  bridge  ?  How  long  has  Cuba  enjoyed 
independence  ?  What  is  the  object  of  the 
Jamestown  Exposition?  What  will  North 
Carolina  send  to  this  exhibit? 


NORTH  CAEOLINA  JOUENAL  OF  EDUCATION 


State  Department  of    Education. 


Supenntendent  Joyner's  Letter  Con- 
cerning  Local  Taxation. 

Your  County  Superiutendent  writes  me 
that  an  election  will  be  held  in  your  dis- 
trict on  the  question  of  le\ying  a  local  tax 
to  supplement  the  funds  received  from  the 
State  and  county  in  your  school  districts 
for  a  better  school  to  give  all  your  children 
a  better  chance  to  get  an  education  and  to 
be  more  intelligent,  serviceable  and  use- 
ful citizens.  As  it  was  impossible  on  ae- 
covuit  of  my  previous  engagements  for  me 
to  make  an  appointment  in  your  district 
before  the  election  to  speak  to  the  people 
in  behalf  of  the  children,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  writing  to  you  and  several  other 
influential  citizens  in  the  district  upon  this 
question,  knowing  that  you  will  not  mis- 
understand my  motive  in  writing  and  that 
you  will  give  careful  consideration  to  a 
question  of  this  sort  before  making  up 
your  minds  as  to  how  you  will  vote.  I 
believe  that  local  taxation  is  the  only  avail- 
able means  by  Avhich  you  can  hope  to  in- 
crease the  eiBcieney  of  your  public  schools. 
I  believe  it  because  it  is  the  only  means 
foimd  available  by  those  towns  and  cities 
and  rural  communities  in  the  State  that 
have  increased  the  efficiency  of  their  schools 
and  made  them  equal  to  the  task  of  edu- 
cating all  their  children  as  the  demands 
of  the  age  now  require.  All  the  cities 
and  all  the  larger  towns  and  many  of  the 
villages  in  the  State  have  voted  upon  them- 
selves a  local  tax  and  are  now  paying  this 
tax  for  the  support  of  their  schools.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  districts  in  North  Caro- 
lina have  adopted  local  taxation  for  their 
schools.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  of 
these  are  in  the  rural  districts  or  in  little 
villages  of  less  than  a  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. One  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  dis- 
tricts have  voted  this  tax  within  the  last 
twelve  months.  So  far  as  the  reports  from 
these  districts  in  my  office  show,  the  people 
are  pleased  with  the  tax  after  trying  it, 
the  schools  are  better,  more  money  enables 
them  to  get  better  teachers  and  more  of 
them,  to  have  better  houses  and  better 
equipment  and  longer  term.  The  districts 
that  have  the  money  to  pay  better  salaries 
to  teachers  either  by  paying  a  larger 
monthly  salary  or  by  employing  them  for 
a  longer  term,  for  their  salary  may  be  in- 
creased this  way,  are  going  to  get  and  keep 
the  best  teachers  in  the  State  and  every- 
body knows  that  the  success  of  the  school 
must  depend  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
teacher  and  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher 
must  depend  to  some  extent  at  least  upon 
the  pajmient  of  a  reasonable  salary  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  I  find,  also,  that 
the  only  way  that  other  States  and  com- 
munities have  been  able  to  secure  good 
schools  adequately  equipped  with  houses 
and  teachers  and  running  long  enough  to 
educate  their  children  properly  has  been  by 
voting  on  themselves  a  local  or  community 
tax   for   the   support   of  their   own   schools 


to  supplement  what  the  county  and  State 
can  give. 

I  have  found  that  the  people  that  have 
tried  this  local  tax  say  that  it  pays  better 
than  any  tax  that  they  pay,  that  it  is  a 
standing  advertisement  for  the  community, 
a  standing  invitation  to  good  people  in 
other  communities  seeking  homes  where 
they  can  have  the  best  educational  advan- 
tages for  their  children  to  come  and  make 
their  homes  in  these  local  tax  districts  to 
get  the  benefit  of  the  better  schools  and 
that  it  is  an  inducement  to  their  own  best 
people  to  remain  at  home  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  move  into  the  towns  and  villages  or 
into  other  school  districts  that  have  good 
schools  in  order  to  educate  their  children. 
This,  of  course,  creates  also  a  demand  for 
property  in  these  local  tax  districts  and 
makes  it  easier  to  get  purchasers  or  ten- 
ants. It  also  creates  a  demand  for  labor 
and  makes  it  easier  to  get  work.  In  this 
and  other  ways  the  tax,  therefore,  pays  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  cheapest  way  to 
educate  any  child  and  the  only  way  to  ed- 
ucate all  the  children.  By  sharing  the 
burden  of  the  support  of  the  school  among 
all  the  people  in  proportion  to  their  means 
the  burden  falls  lightly  on  each  and  all 
who  have  property  or  children  share  in  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  school. 

Every  cent  of  the  tax  levied  by  local 
taxation  remains  in  the  district  in  which  it 
is  levied  absolutely  under  the  control  of 
the  committee  of  that  district  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  school  of  that  district.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  best  way  to  build  up 
a  community  is  by  the  establishment  of  a 
good  school  in  the  community.  The  only 
permanent  basis  for  this  school  in  these 
times  is  the  basis  of  public  taxation.  The 
school  then  belongs  to  all  the  people  and 
must  be  supported  by  all  the  people.  It 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  good  will  and 
support  of  only  a  few  people  in  the  com- 
munity and  is  not  affected  by  the  death  of 
the  main  supporters  of  the  school  as  in  a 
ease  of  a  school  separately  maintained  by 
private  subscription  or  private  tuition. 
Through  a  reasonable  local  tax  you  can 
support  a  school  in  your  community  that 
will  prepare  your  children  for  college  and 
life  as  well  as  they  can  be  prepared  in 
any  private  boarding  school  and  keep  them 
at  home  under  the  restraining  influences  of 
home  and  extend  the  privileges  of  the  school 
to  all  the  children  of  your  community  at 
less  expense  than  you  could  send  two  or 
three  children  annually  out  of  the  com- 
munity to  any  first-class  private  boarding 
school  anywhere  else  in  the  State.  The 
increased  tax  of  the  biggest  taxpayer  in 
your  district  would  probably  not  be  equal 
to  ten  months'  tuition  to  say  nothing  of 
board  for  one  child  at  any  private  school. 
Even  with  a  le\y  of  thirty  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property,  the 
tax  would  be  increased  only  three  dollars  on 
the  thousand  dollars.    The  majority  of  your 


taxpayers  would  probably  not  have  their 
taxes  increased  by  a  local  tax  for  their 
school  more  than  $1..50  a  year.  This  would 
not  pay  the  tuition  for  one  child  one  month 
at  a  private  school  in  your  community. 

If  it  has  paid  these  scores  of  other  com- 
munities in  the  State,  some  of  which  have 
been  paying  this  ta.x  for  twenty-five  years 
and  continue  to  pay  it  gladly,  it  will  pay 
your  community.  Then  if  your  commu- 
nity fails  to  vote  the  tax  necessary  to  sup- 
port a  school  offering  somewhat  equal  ad- 
vantages with  the  schools  in  these  other 
special  tax  districts,  it  will  come  to  fall 
behind  in  the  race  with  them  in  this  age  of 
universal   education. 

If  your  community  should  vote  the  tax 
and  find  it  unsatisfactory-,  they  would  have 
an  opportunity  once  everj'  two  years  to 
vote  on  it  again  and  repeal  it,  if  desired. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  so  far  as  my 
information  goes,  no  commimity  after  try- 
ing it  two  years  has  ever  wanted  to  repeal 
it.  This  is  the  strongest  testimonial  of 
the  wisdom  and  the  benefits  of  the  tax. 


Monument  to  Dr.  Mclver. 
Dr.  Charles  D.  ilclver  devoted  his  life 
to  the  service  of  his  people.  No  man  of 
our  day  has  rendered  greater  and  more 
lasting  service.  Jloved  by  lovd  of  his 
people  and  consciousness  of  his  mission  and 
duty,  at  great  financal  sacrifice,  he  rejected 
tempting  offers  from  time  to  time  to  leave 
the  State  and  to  enter  the  commercial 
world  at  home.  His  life  stands  out  per- 
haps the  highest  ideal  in  this  generation 
of  North  Crolinians  of  unselfish  civil  ser- 
vice. We  believe  that  the  people,  whom  he 
served  in  so  many  ways  with  so  much  fidel- 
ity, ability  and  love,  will  deem  it  a  privi- 
lege and  an  honor  to  contribute  to  a  fund 
for  the  erection  of  an  heroic  bronze  statue 
to  perpetuate  his  memory.  The  under- 
signed committee,  therefore,  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  earnestly  appeals 
to  every  citizen  of  North  Carolna,  who 
loves  his  State  and  honors  unselfish  ser- 
vice, to  send  at  once  a  liberal  contribution 
for   this  memorial. 

The  statue  should  be  worthy  of  the  man 
and  his  people.  It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that 
at  least  $15,000  may  be  contributed.  Fifty 
men  and  women  in  North  Carolina  could 
easily  contribute  $100  each;  one  hundred 
men  and  women  $50  each;  two  hundred 
men  and  women  $25  each:  two  hundred 
men  and  women  $10  each,  and  a  host  of 
men  and  women  will,  we  believe,  gladly 
contribute  smaller  amounts.  Let  all  ex- 
press their  gratitude  for  unselfish  service 
rendered  by  a  contribution  to  this  worthy 
cause.  The  committee  will  make  every 
effort  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  within 
the  next  thirty  or  sixty  days.  Let  the 
responses  be  prompt. 

Send  all  contributions  and  pledges  to 
J.  Y.  Joyner,  Chairman,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  Y.  Joyner.  Chairman, 

W.  H.  Osborne, 

JosEPHUs  Daniels, 

F.  P.  Yexable, 

Miss  Gertrude  jMendenhai-l, 

!Mrs.  J.  Lindsay  Patterson, 

Committee. 
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Mclver  Memoriel  Day. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion Joyner  lias  given  out  the  following 
ottieial  notice,  which  prepares  for  the  hon- 
oring of  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Mclver  in  the  public  schools  of 
North   Carolina : 

"Instead  of  the  usual  historical  program 
for  the  celebration  of  North  Carolina  Day 
in  the  public  schools  this  year.  North  Caro- 
lina Day  will  be  observed  as  Mclver  Mem- 
orial Day  in  all  the  rural  and  city  public 
scliools.  The  occasion  will  be  utilized  to 
teach  the  children  of  the  State  the  lesson 
of  unseltish  civic  service  as  illustrated  in 
the  life  and  character  of  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Mclver,  who  was  perhaps  the  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  highest  ideal  of  unselfish  civic 
service  in  this  generation  of  North  Caro- 
linians." 

"North  Carolina  Daj'"  is  usually  cele- 
brated in  the  public  schools  on  the  Friday 
before  Christmas,  but  Superintendent  Joy- 
ner says  that  this  year  the  celebration  will 
be    earlier. 


Peabody  Education  Fund. 

The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund  for  the  education  of  Southern  blacks 
and  whites,  held  their  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  on  October  third.  Chief  Justice 
Melville  W.  Fuller,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme   Court,  presided. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green,  as 
general  agent,  showed  a  distribution  of  the 
fund  for  the  previous  year  among  the  vari- 
ous Southern  States  as  follows: 

Alabama,  $9,900;  Arlcansas,  $3,000; 
Georgia,  $8,000;  Louisiana,  $5,000;  North 
Carolina,  $6,000;  South  Carolina,  $7,000; 
Tennessee,  $1,500;  Texas,  $500;  Virginia, 
$9,000;  West  Virginia,  $2,000;  Peabody 
Normal    College,    $25,000.      Total,    $78,000. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Chair- 
man, Chief  Justice  Fuller;  Treasurer,  J.  P. 
Morgan;    Secretary,   Dr.   Green. 


To  Build  New  Schools. 

Over  seven  thousand  dollars  was  recently 
authorized  by  the  Board  of  Education  to 
be  advanced  from  the  special  loan  fund  as 
aid  in  the  building  of  new  public  schools 
in  sixteen  difi'erent  counties,  four  of  which 
are  in  Wake. 

The  amounts  loaned  by  covmties  were  as 
follows:  Sampson,  $305;  Wake,  $1,650; 
Mitchell,  $1,025;  Carteret,  $100;  Hay^vood, 
$300;  Pamlico,  $300;  Catawba,  $625; 
Transylvania,  $400;  Anson,  $165;  Rowan, 
$500;  Wilkes,  $250;  Stanly,  $625;  Stanly, 
$575;  Stokes,  $550;  Gaston,  $625;  Cabar- 
rus, $125;    Cherokee,  $100. 

The  Wake  County  districts  are  Cedar 
Fork  No.  I,  $650;  Marks  Creek  No.  I, 
$400;  Gary  No.  I,  $250,  and  Barton's 
Creek  No.   1,  $350. 


Three  States,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Ohio,  provide  pensions  for  their  teachers  in 
certain  circumstances  and  under  prescribed 
restrictions.  Many  States  have  a  teachers' 
pension  fund,  and  all  the  teachers  of  the 
State  contribute  a  certain  amount  to  this 
fund  each  year.  In  this  way  the  teachers' 
organization  becomes  a  kind  of  insurance 
association. 


Dept.  of  County  Superintendents 


Transportation  to  School  in  Mecklenburg 
County. 

Supt.  R.  J.  Cochran,  of  Mecklenburg 
County,  says : 

"Permit  me  to  say  that  we  tried  trans- 
portation of  school  children  last  year,  but 
that  the  experiment  was  not  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

"The  only  objection  was  expense.  It  cost 
us  $2.00  per  day  for  a  wagon,  that  hauled 
10  pupils.  If  transportation  could  be  oper- 
ated at  a  reasonable  cost,  it  would  be  a 
great  blessing  to  the  schools  of  the  country. 
It  eliminates  tardiness,  irregularity,  scrap- 
ping on  the  way  to  and  from  school,  ex- 
posure to  bad  weather.  It  is,  therefore, 
conducive  to  promptness,  gradation,  promo- 
tion, progress,  good  health,  better  classifi- 
cation. 

"I  know  of  nothing  that  would  work  a 
greater  blessing  to  the  public  schools  of  this 
State  than  transportation,  provided  it  could 
be  had  at  a  small  cost.  This  is  repeating, 
but  it  is  worth  repeating. 

I  hardly  think  that  we  shall  attempt  it 
this  coming  year;  certainly  not,  unless  we 
can  make  a  better  rate  than  that  of  last 
year. 


Edgecombe  County's  Wise  Step. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Edgecombe 
County,  as  at  present  constituted,  takes 
tins  method  of  extending  its  thanks  to  you 
for  the  interest  manifested  in  the  cause  of 
public  education,  by  your  acceptance  and 
qualification  as  a  member  of  the  School 
Committee  in  your  township.  As  your  work 
must  be,  by  virtue  of  existing  law,  largely 
a  "labor  of  love,"  so  every  good  citizen 
should  regard  same  as  a  badge  of  honor  and 
distinction.  In  each  instance,  where  this 
Board  has  had  the  appointing  power,  the 
selection  of  School  Committeemen  was  made 
upon  merit  alone,  i.  e.,  upon  the  appointees' 
peculiar  fitness  and  qualification  for  the 
position.  No  other  consideration  counted 
with  us. 

The  School  Law  of  the  State  clearly  de- 
fines your  duties  and  powers;  it  is  likewise 
our  chart.  We  have  confidence  to  believe 
that  you  will  acquaint  yourselves  with  the 
law  and  seek  to  carry  it  out  both  in  let- 
ter and  spirit.  It  is  not  the  purpose,  nor 
will  it  be  the  policy  of  the  present  board  to 
restrict,  limit,  or  curtail  in  any  manner 
your  authority,  but  rather  to  supervise, 
counsel  with,  and  assist  you  in  the  patient 
performance  of  your  labors. 

To  you  and  your  committee,  we  shall 
stand  more  in  the  relation  of  an  "Advisory 
Board,"  save  in  those  instances  and  special 
cases  where  the  law  is  directory  and  man- 
datory. We  shall  endeavor  to  take  no 
backward  step  in  the  great  work  of  edu- 
cating the  children  of  the  county. 

Jloreover,  it  is  our  earnest  desire,  and  it 
shall  be  a  guiding  principle  with  us,  to  im- 
prove the  general  efficiency  of  the  schools  of 
the  county,  by  better  equipping  and  making 


more  inviting  houses,  by  increasing  the 
length  of  the  terms  and  withal,  by  creat- 
ing in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people 
a  stronger  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a 
keener  interest  in  a  work  that  is  vital.  To 
that  end,  we,  your  chosen  servants,  invite 
and  bespeak  your  hearty  co-operation  and 
good  will;  with  this,  we  can  go  forward 
and  make  progress  and  minimize  the  possi- 
bility henceforth  of  a  single  young  man 
wthin  the  county,  reaching  manhood's  es- 
tate without  being  able  to  read  and  write; 
witli  less  than  this,  we  cannot  even  hope 
for  the  best  results. 

Yours  to  serve, 

R.  G.  Allsbrook,  Chm., 

J.    E.     CpBB, 

G.     L.     WiMEEELY, 

F.  G.  WtLKiNS,  Sec, 

Members  of  the  Board. 


Rules  Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Person  County. 

There  is  an  excellent  suggestion  to  the 
County  Board  of  Education  and  County 
Superintendents  in  the  following  rules 
adopted  by  the  County  Board  of  Person 
County.  They  seem  to  place  a  proper  pre- 
mium upon  successful  experience  and  better 
training  for  teachers : 

1.  Teachers  holding  first  grade  certificates 
who  have  had  three  or  more  years  of  ex- 
perience, and  who  have  given  good  satisfac- 
tion may  receive  $37.50  a  month. 

2.  First  grade  teachers  of  two  years  ex- 
perience, and  who  have  given  good  satisfac- 
tion, may  receive  $35.00  a  month. 

3.  Teachers  having  first  grade  certificates 
\\ho  have  had  one  year's  experience,  and 
who  have  given  good  satisfaction,  may  re- 
ceive $32.50  a  month. 

4.  Teachers  who  secure  first  grade  certi- 
ficates who  have  not  had  experience  or  Nor- 
mal school  training,  $30.00  a  month. 

5.  First  grade  teachers  who  have  had  suf- 
ficient Normal  training  may  be  eligible  to 
any  of  the  classes  paying  increased  salaries. 

6.  For  any  teacher  to  be  eligible  to  any 
class  paj'ing  an  increased  salary  she  must 
be  measured  by  the  following  qualifications, 
viz. : 

A.  First-class  scholarship. 

B.  Good  disciplinary  ability. 

C.  Successful  experience  or  Normal  train- 
ing. 

D.  A  character  above  reproach. 

E.  The  ability  to  get  the  children  in 
school  and  to  keep  them  there. 

7.  The  power  of  deciding  into  which  class 
a  teacher  shall  be  placed  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  County  Superintendent. 


Some  superintendents  carry  on  a  regular 
correspondence  with  the  teachers  in  regard 
to  their  work.  It  takes  the  nature  of  a 
small  correspondence  school.  He  discusses 
with  them  any  subject  that  one  is  interested 
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Department  of  High  Schools. 


Description  of  the  Durham  High  School 

Building. 
The  design  of  the  building  is  classic,  and 
is  planned  on  lines  to  iusure  perfect  light 
and  ventilation.  In  the  center  of  front  is 
a  portico  with  large  fluted  columns  sur- 
mounted with  a  gable.  The  entrance  steps 
are  of  stone.  There  is  a  large  central  hall 
in  front,  with  wide  corridors  running  right 
and  left  and  to  wings  each  side.  On  one 
side  of  central  entrance  hall  is  the  prin- 
cipal's office;  each  office  is  sub-divided  with 


room,  with  lumber  room,  janitor's  closet 
and  office.  In  the  front,  on  either  side  of 
the  center,  are  the  chemical  and  physical 
laboratories.  On  either  side  in  each  wing 
of  basement  are  the  main  toilet  rooms.  Un- 
der the  central  entrance  are  the  locker 
rooms  arranged  separately  for  boys  and 
girls.  The  balance  of  the  basement  is  taken 
up  by  the  boys'  and  girls'  play  rooms  at 
each  end  of  the  building. 

The  first  and  second  floors  are  providea 
with  a  drinking  fountain  in  each  wing. 
Each  fountain  is  provided  with  an  ice  box, 
so  arranged  that  the  water  passes  through 


entire  basement  is  drained  to  insure  dry 
floors  at  all  times. 

This  is  the  largest  high  school  building 
in  the  State,  being  171  feet  long  and  101 
feet  wide.  The  outside  walls  are  of  brick 
faced  with  Goldsboro  brick  laid  with  red 
mortar  joints.  Inside  walls  and  ceilings 
are  plastered  with  wood  fibre  plaster. 

The  architects  are  Wheeler,  Runge,  & 
Dickej',  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  Nashville, 
Tenn. 


The  Study  of  Latin. 

From  time  immemorial  Latin  has  been 
considered  an  indispensable  study  in  all 
High  Schools.  The  many  Latin  derivations 
in  our  composite  language  will  perpetuate 
tlie  study  of  this  beautiful  language.  As 
i)  mind  developer  it  is  not  excelled  even  by 
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NEW   HIGH   SCHOOL   BUILDING,  DLKH.\M,  N.  C. 


a  glass  partition  or  screen.  Adjoining  each 
of  these  is  a  recitation  room.  On  the  first 
floor  are  eight  large  class  rooms,  a  literary 
hall  and  a  library.  Two  wide  stairways, 
one  in  each  wing,  provide  access  to  the 
second  story. 

In  the  second  story  at  the  rear  of  cen- 
tral part  of  the  building  is  the  auditorium 
57  X  GO  with  stage.  On  this  floor  are  six 
large  class  rooms,  a  sewing  room,  drawing 
room  and  a  kitchen,  also  stock  room,  pan- 
try, etc.  There  is  a  toilet  room  on  each 
floor.  Each  floor  is  arranged  separately 
in  the  usual  manner  for  boys  and  girls.  In 
the  central  part,  in  rear  of  basement,  is 
the  Manual  Training  Room,  lighted  from 
three  sides,  and  back  of  this,  is  the  boiler 


pipes  under  the  ice,  giving  a  continuous 
supply  of  cool  water  in  warm  weather. 
Each  end  of  the  building  is  provided  with 
a  light  court,  and  in  eacli  of  these  is  a 
flight  of  iron  stairs  with  exit  to  each  from 
floor  for  flre  escape. 

The  building  is  so  planned  that  the  light 
comes  from  the  left  and  rear  for  each  class 
room.  The  entire  front  and  each  end,  be- 
low the  grade  line,  are  provided  with  areas, 
which  provide  ample  light  and  ventilation 
to  basement  at  all  points.  The  building 
is  heated  throughout  by  means  of  direct 
steam,  and  lighted  by  electricity.  The  black- 
boards are  of  slate  set  at  different  heights 
to  accommodate  large  and  small  pupils. 
The  basement   floors   are   cement,   and   the 


mathematics.  Its  proper  study  strengthens 
the  memory  and  cultivates  the  power  of 
concentration  and  close  application.  We 
will  outline  briefly  our  manner  of  teach- 
ing Latin.  So  soon  as  a  pupil  has  a  toler- 
able idea  of  English  grammar  we  com- 
mence the  study  of  Latin.  We  use  Bing- 
ham's grammar  for  beginners.  We  have 
them  to  memorize  the  coarse  print.  We 
disregard  entirely  the  fine  print  for  the  first 
year.  Constant  drilling  in  the  declensions 
and  conjugations  is  practiced.  Special  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  written  exercises. 
Constant  reviews  are  necessary.  When  the 
verb  is  finally  mastered,  the  Latin  reader 
is  made  use  of  as  a  reading  book.  Thor- 
oughness   in    translation    and    parsing    is 
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aimed  at.  Six  books  of  Caesar  are  next 
read,  and  then  six  of  Virgil's  Aeneid — 
Gildersleeve's  Exercise  Book,  with  liis  gram- 
mar as  a  reference  book,  takes  the  place  of 
Bingham's  at  this  stage.  Cicero's  orations 
are  read  next,  and  then,  if  we  can  keep 
the  boys,  Sallust  and  Ovid.  A  boy  of  aver- 
age ability  can  complete  this  course  in 
four  years. 

The  cry  of  the  day  "quality  and  not 
quantity"  is  a  sensible  one,  but  experience 
proves  that  with  the  average  boy  it  takes 
considerable  quantity  before  you  can  ex- 
tract quality.  G. 


High  School  Men  Busy. 

School  organization  lias  kept  High 
School  men  fully  occupied  this  montli. 
Communications  on  subjects  pertaining  to 
our  department  are  requested.  Such  com- 
munications may  be  sent  direct  to  the  Ed- 
itor at  Goldsboro. 

What  patience  and  perseverance  are  ne- 
cessary on  the  part  of  all  teachers,  and 
what  a  responsibility  rests  on  the  princi- 
pals of  boarding  schools.  The  care  of  pu- 
pils out  of  school  is  tenfold  more  trying 
than  the  care  in  school.  G. 


Cigarette  Smoking. 
This  baneful  habit  is  on  the  increase. 
Parents  and  teachers  should  use  every  ex- 
ertion to  stem  the  tide.  Moral  suasion  is 
the  only  remedy  in  the  teacher's  hands. 
Force  will  result  in  falsitication.  The  con- 
tinued use  of  cigarettes  on  the  part  of  young 
boys  weakens  their  memory,  destroys  their 
will  power,  and  blunts  their  moral  sensi- 
bilities. With  the  influx  of  new  boys  we 
must  do  all  that  is  possible  to  check  the 
vicious  habit.  G. 


He  has  achieved  success  who  has  lived 
well,  laughed  often  and  loved  much;  who 
has  gained  the  respect  of  intelligent  men 
and  the  love  of  little  children;  who  has 
filled  his  niche  and  accomplished  his  task; 
who  has  left  the  world  better  than  he  has 
found  it,  whether  by  an  improved  poppy,  a 
perfect  poem  or  a  second  soul;  who  has 
never  lacked  appreciation  of  earth's  beauty 
or  failed  to  express  it;  who  has  always 
looked  for  the  best  in  others  and  given  the 
best  he  had;  whose  life  was  an  inspiration; 
whose  memory  a  benediction. — Mrs.  A.  J. 
Stanleij. 


Of  the  309  cities  in  the  United  States 
with  a  population  of  between  8,000  and 
25,000,  110  maintain  public  kindergartens, 
and  seventy-two  maintain  night  schools. 
Fourteen  are  wthout  high  schools,  and 
ninety-five  per  cent  without  public  libra- 
ries. These  369  cities  spend  thirty-one  per 
cent  of  their  income  on  schools. 

In  the  matter  of  libraries,  Northampton 
leads,  with  138,045  volumes.  Brookline, 
Mass.,  ranks  second,  with  03,930.  Bangor, 
Me.,  ranks  third,  with  55,152.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  of  the  cities  report 
libraries  of  less  than  ten  thousand  volumes. 
Braddook,  Pa.,  ranks  first  in  circulation, 
with  187,038.  Northampton  is  second, 
with  169,038. 


School  News  Notes  and  Personal  Items. 


The  Primary  Teachers'  Association  will 
hold  its  regular  fall  meeting  in  Salisbury 
on  the  21st  and  22ud  of  November. 


Supt.  Joseph  F.  Aveut,  formerly  of  the 
ilaxton  Graded  Schools,  has  been  elected 
successor  to  Supt.  Bruce  Craven  of  the 
Morganton  Graded  Schools.  Supt.  Craven 
resigns  his  work  in  Morganton  to  become  a 
journalist. 


A  charter  has  been  granted  the  Louis- 
burg  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  in- 
corporated to  teach  colored  teachers  and 
youths  in  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  school  and  col- 
leau    studies. 


Kev.  John  N.  Cole,  Presiding  Elder  of  the 
llockingliam  District,  has  been  elected  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Methodist  Orphanage 
at  Kaleigh  to  succeed  the  late  Rev.  J.  W. 
Jenkins,  the  founder  of  this  institution. 

Mr.  Cole  has  accepted  this  new  responsi- 
bility and  will  move  his  family  to  Raleigli 
by  the  first  of  November. 


We  are  pained  to  note  the  death  of 
Thomas  A.  Sharpe,  of  Greensboro. 

ilr.  Sharpe  was  a  native  of  Mecklenburg 
Count}',  was  a  graduate  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  held  various  positions  of  honor 
in  the  teaching  world,  being  successively 
I'rincipal  of  the  Goldsboro  Schools,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  Darlington,  S.  C, 
and  Superintendent  of  the  Ciuilford  County 
Schools. 

\Vhen  Guilford  County  was  making  an 
eli'ort  to  raise  the  standard  of  County  Su- 
jierintendents  in  the  State,  the  Board  of 
Education  oll'ered  the  work  to  Superin- 
tendent Sharpe.  It  was  the  first  instance 
of  a  city  school  man  resigning  the  Superin- 
tendency  of  a  city  system  to  accept  the  po- 
sition of  Coimty  Superintendent.  The 
County  Board  gave  him  great  latitude  and, 
through  his  efl'orts  together  with  the  pro- 
gressive County  Board,  the  Guilford  Schools 
took  first  rank  in  the  State. 


The  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Asheville  has 
called  an  election  to  be  held  on  November 
the  sixth,  giving  the  people  opportunity 
to  say  whether  or  not  they  desire  compul- 
sory education.  The  campaign  has  been 
on  for  several  months.  If  Asheville  votes 
for  compulsory  education,  the  city  will  be 
compelled  to  issue  at  least  $30,000  bonds 
to  provide  suitable  accommodations. 


A  great  distinction  has  come  to  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  this  city,  Mr.  John 
E.  Ray,  Principal,  in  an  invitation  to  make 
a  living  exhibit  at  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion next  year.  The  school  here  was  se- 
lected, receiving  an  honor  which  may  well 
he  envied  by  every  other  similar  school  in 
the  land.  Mr.  Ray  has  accepted,  and  will 
carry  to  the  Exposition  some  of  the  best 
products  of  the  school,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  pupils  "in  the  making,"  to  show  the  re- 
sult and  the  methods  employed  by  the  State 


School  for  the  Blind.  This  will  be  the  only 
school  for  the  blind  to  have  a  live  exhibit 
at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 

The  only  school  for  the  deaf  to  have  an 
exhibit  there  is  the  Ohio  State  School, 
which  is  the  second  largest  in  the  country. 
The  North  Carolina  State  School  for  the 
Blind  is  the  third  largest  in  America. 


The  County  Board  of  Education  of  Samp- 
sou  County  has  purchased  a  carload  of  pat- 
ent desks  and  deposited  them  in  Clinton. 
The  board  has  notified  the  committeemen 
that,  if  any  district  will  raise  one-half 
the  cost  of  a  sufficient  number  of  desks  for 
that  district,  the  Board  will  pay  the  other 
half  and  the  desks  will  be  delivered  at  once. 
This  has  encouraged  the  districts  and  there 
will  be  no  delay  in  securing  the  new  desks. 


Asheville  Notes. 
Compulsory  education  for  Asheville  will 
be  voted  on  at  a  special  election  in  Novem- 
ber. The  passing  of  this  law  will  necessi- 
tate providing  room  for  500  more  chil- 
dren, or  at  least  10  large  cl.asses,  in  the 
city  schools. 

There  are  about  235  children  in  extra 
grades  in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  city,  where 
the  regular  school  buildings  are  too 
crowded  to  receive  them.  The  additions  to 
the  High  School  faculty  this  term,  due  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  course  of  study, 
made  it  necessary  to  take  one  of  the  grade 
rooms  in  the  High  School  building  for  an 
extra  class  room,  and  to  remove  the  grade 
thus  displaced  to  the  branch  school  in  the 
Asheville  Female  College  building.  There 
are  now  100  children  from  the  Orange  St. 
district  in  this  branch  school. 


Single  desks  have  been  ordered  for  the 
pupils  of  the  first,  second  and  third  years 
in  the  High  School.  There  are  already  in 
the  assembly  hall  sulficient  single  desks, 
with  chair  seats,  to  accoumiodate  the  fourth 
year  pupils,  and  the  other  boys  and  girls 
too,  will  be  thus  seated  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  new  desks.  It  is  Supt.  Tighe's  plan 
to  replace  all  the  double  desks  in  the  city 
schools  by  single  desks,  in  time. 

Three  teachers'  reading  circles  have  been 
formed  for  the  coming  year.  Supt.  Tighe 
will  lead  a  class  in  Philosophy  of  Educa- 
tion, Prin.  W.  W.  Matney,  of  Montford 
Avenue  school,  will  teach  "Thinlving  and 
Learning  to  Think,"  by  Nathan  C.  Schaef- 
fer,  and  Prin.  R.  W.  Mitchell,  of  Orange 
Street  school,  will  have  "Applied  Psychol- 
ogy." by  J.  A.  McLellan,  as  the  textbook 
for  his  class.  The  reading  circles  meet 
every  three  or  four  weeks. 


A   PROBLEM. 


Teacher  said  on  yesterday, 
Two  and  two  made  four  alway. 
When  I  wrote  them  straight  and  true. 
My  father  said  'twas  twenty-two. 
Now  where  does  all  the  blame  belong? 
Who  is  right  and  who  is  wrong? 
Can  a  little  boy  like  me 
Know,  when  grown  folks  don't  agree? 
— Touth's  Companion. 
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Is  the  School  Term  Long  Enough? 

There  are  sixteen  counties  in  North  Caro- 
lina that  have  as  much  as  five  months' 
school  term  for  the  rural  districts.  In 
other  words  there  are  eighty-one  counties  in 
which  the  school  term  for  the  rural  districts 
ranges  from  62  to  98  days;  and  this  is  all 
the  opportunity  for  education  that  four- 
fifths  of  the  children  of  the  rural  districts 
arc  receiving. 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  about  the 
growing  wealth  of  the  State,  the  tremen- 
dous development  in  railroading,  manufac- 
turing, agriculture,  and  internal  improve- 
ments along  all  lines.  Statistics  are  tell- 
ing the  story  of  progress  and  increasing 
wealth.  Yet  these  facts  stare  us  in  the 
face:  there  are  counties  that  barely  furnish 
a  three-months'  school  term  for  the  children 
of  the  rural  districts;  there  are  counties 
with  superintendents  who  never  visit  the 
schools,  in  fact,  in  some  instances  they  are 
prohibited  from  visiting  the  schools.  The 
best  teachers  leave  these  counties  and  go  to 
counties  that  have  a  longer  school  term, 
better  salary,  and  better  equipments.  In 
this  way  a  number  of  coimties  are  back- 
ward and  the  children  are  not  receiving  the 
training   for   citizenship  that  they  deserve. 

Tliere  is  one  remedy:  change  the  consti- 
tution and  require  the  County  Commission- 
ers to  provide  sufficient  revenue  for  a  six- 
months'  school  and  suitable  equipment  for 
all  the  children.  Then  require  tlie  children 
to  go  to  school. 

Why  should  the  children  of  one  county 
have  better  advantages  than  the  children  of 
an  adjoining  county?  If  the  County  Com- 
missioners were  required  to  levy  by  town- 
ship sufficient  tax  to  run  the  schools  six 
or  more  months,  there  would  not  be  that 
difl'erenco   that   now   exists. 


Hazing. 

There  is  a  certain  species  of  the  human 
race  that  makes  its  appearance  at  cer- 
taing  ages  and  afflicts  the  public  conscience 
with  acts  of  violence  that  bear  striking  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  criminal  insane, 
the  main  diflferenco  being  that  this  species 
apparently  remains  in  the  most  pleasant 
frame  of  mind.  One  can  readily  recognize 
the  symptoms,  when  the  individual  is 
passing  into  this  stage:  the  tendency  is  to 
correct  something  without  any  sane  regard 


for  law  or  order.  This  tendency  becomes 
a  mania  and  the  species  gloats  with  an  in- 
satiate greed  for  producing  pain.  This  is 
why  the  species  is  becoming  dangerous. 

Sometimes  this  species  is  found  in  the 
streets  in  this  violent  frame  of  mind,  the 
police  become  panic-stricken,  and  the  mayor, 
after  giving  the  dangerous  thing  a  little 
advice,  dismisses  tlie  matter  with  a  sigh 
of  relief.  Neither  criminology  nor  sociol- 
ogj'  understands  the  species  and  it  is  given 
widu   Uititude. 

The  most  fruitful  soil  for  this  species 
to  flourish  in  is  the  second  year  of  college 
life.  Not  all  who  reach  the  second  year  are 
thus  afflicted.  This  is  why  the  classifica- 
tion is  made  and  a  new  species  is  found. 
To  all  outward  appearances  it  is  a  human 
being.  Its  dress  is  a  little  noticeable.  It 
goes  on  recitation,  though,  appears  a  little 
absent-minded,  and  no  violent  symptoms  ap- 
pear in  the  daytime.  These  dreaded  symp- 
toms come  on  at  night  like  the  colic  and 
the  species  prowls  around  in  dark  places, 
makes  hideous  noises,  and  does  bodily  harm 
to  the  weaker  individuals.  It  has  sufficient 
presence  of  mind,  however,  to  alwaj-s  select 
the  weaker  individual. 

The  world  speaks  of  the  outbreaks  as 
hazing,  and  decent  people  think  there  is  a 
remedy.  The  tendency  has  been,  of  late,  to 
shoot  the  species  when  it  breaks  out  vio- 
lently. This  remedy  has  come  upon  us  so 
suddenly  that  we  are  unable  to  comment  on 
it.  It  has  at  least  drawn  serious  attention 
to  the  species  and  this  in  itself  ought  to 
correct  the  evil.  If  tliese  outbreaks  con- 
tinue, the  first  few  weeks  of  college  life 
will  bear  resemblance  to  a  wide  open  in- 
sano   asylum. 


The  Weather  Record. 


The  keeping  of  the  weather  record  leads 
tlie  children  to  observe,  and,  besides,  fur- 
nishes profitable  and  interesting  number  ex- 
ercises; the  charts  make  a  pretty  decoration 
for  the  school  room. 

"We  make  a  weather  chart,"  says  one 
teacher,  "each  montli.  The  chart  is  made  of 
white  cardboard.  It  is  fifteen  inches  wide 
and  two  feet  long.  We  decorate  the  upper 
half  with  a  picture  that  is  appropriate  for 
the  month.  For  example,  we  make  a  picture 
of  Hiawatha's  home  for  the  November  chart. 
The  pupils  cut  trees  and  tents  which  they 
color  with  the  colored  pencils.  A  sufficient 
nvmiber  of  these  were  selected  and  arranged 
to  form  the  picture.  A  Madonna  was  the 
picture  chosen  for  the  December  chart.  We 
cut  out  large  black  letters  and  arranged 
these  at  the  top  of  the  chart,  for  the  name 
of  the  month.  The  record  of  the  weather  is 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  chart.  We  repre- 
sent the  record  of  a  day  by  a  colored  circle 
of  paper,  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diame- 
ter. We  use  three  colors,  yellow  for  the 
sunshine,  a  light  brown  for  cloudy  weather 
and  a  dark  gray  for  rainy  weather.  We 
make  a  record  four  times  a  day.  When 
school  calls  at  nine,  we  mark  the  record  for 
one-fourth  of  the  day;  we  mark  the  record 
for  another  one-fourth  of  the  day  at  3 
o'clock.  From  3  o'clock  until  the  close  of 
the  day.  We  make  the  record  with  the 
colored  chalk  on  the  blackboard,  until  the 


day's  record  is  complete,  then  we  fix  the 
paper  circle  on  the  chart.  We  keep  a  record 
only  of  the  school  days.  The  pupils  can 
count  quite  readily  the  number  of  sun- 
shine, cloudy  and  rainy  days  in  a  week,  two 
weeks,  a  month,  etc.  They  have  consider- 
able drill  in  making  wholes  with  fourths 
and  halves.  To  illustrate  I  will  refer  to 
our  October  and  November  charts.  These 
are  some  of  the  problems  that  arise:  How 
many  sunshine  days  the  first  week  of  Oc- 
tober? (Tnree).  How  many  cloudy  days 
the  first  week  ?  ( One ) .  How  many  more 
sunshine  days  than  cloudy  days  the  first 
week  ?  ( Two ) .  How  many  sunshine  days 
the  third  week?  (Four  and  three-fourths). 
How  many  more  simshine  days  in  the  third 
week  than  in  the  first  week? 

"Similar  questions  can  be  used  with  the 
November  chart,  then  we  compare  charts 
and  such  questions  arise.  How  many  school 
days  in  N  ovember  ?  ( Eighteen ) .  How  many 
more  school  daj's  in  October  than  in  No- 
vember? (Five).  How  many  sunshine 
days  in  November?  (Seven  and  one-half). 
How  many  more  sunshine  days  in  October 
than  in  November?  (Eleven).  How  many 
rainy  days  in  November?  (Two).  How 
much  more  rainy  weather  in  November  than 
in  October?  (Three-fourths  of  a  day  more), 
etc.  — Ex. 


Sophie  Wright. 
If  you  are  downhearted  and  discouraged 
it  will  pay  you  to  read  the  story  of  Sophie 
Wright,  the  best  citizen  of  New  Orleans. 
Her  life  is  stranger  than  fiction.  Her  par- 
ents were  cultured,  but  helplessly  poor 
She  herself  was  a  helpless  cripple  from  the 
age  of  three  to  the  age  of  nine.  At  four- 
teen she  had  completed  the  course  in  the 
public  schools,  and  on  the  door  of  a  poorly 
fitted  room  in  lier  mother's  cottage  she 
hung  the  sign,  "Day  School  for  Girls."  The 
school  grew  and  soon  the  tiny  crippled 
teacher  felt  the  need  of  wider  knowledge. 
At  sixteen  she  convinced  the  principal  of 
the  normal  school  that  she  could  teach  the 
beginners  mathematics.  She  took  for  pay 
instructon  in  language.  She  was  now 
teaching  in  two  schools  and  studying  in 
one.  At  eighteen  her  school  had  grown  to 
such  proportions  that  she  rented  a  large 
building  at  $100.00  a  month.  Again  she 
succeeded.  The  school  was  soon  opened  at 
night  for  the  poor  young  men  of  the  city. 
The  Howe  Institute,  as  she  called  the 
night  school,  grew  rapidly  and  larger  quar- 
ters were  soon  needed.  A  large  house  con- 
venient to  the  factories  was  bought.  A 
public  with  its  interest  at  last  aroused 
helped  pay  for  it.  Here  three  out  of  every 
two  hundred  white  men  and  boys  of  New 
J\ew  Orleans  get  their  education. — Educator 
Journal. 


Since  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mc- 
Iver,  Prof.  J.  I.  Foust,  Dean  of  tlie  Fac- 
ulty, has  been  placed  temporarily  at  the 
head  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College.  These  new  duties  are  so  exacting 
that  for  the  present  Prof.  Foust  will  be 
unable  to  conduct  the  department  of  Edu- 
cational Methods  in  the  Journal.  This 
makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  postpone  for 
the  present  the  work  of  this  department. 
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Dept.  of  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture. 

Edited  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Stevens  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens. 


A  Request  for  Co-operation. 

It  is 'the  hope  of  the  editors  of  the  De- 
partment of  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture 
to  secure  hearty  co-operation  from  all 
teachers  of  the  State  who  are  interested  in 
any  phase  of  these  subjects,  in  any  grade 
and  all  grades,  who  are  doing  any  work 
in  Nature  Study  or  Agriculture  or  with 
School  Gardens  of  any  kind. 

We  desire  from  all  such  teachers  short 
notices  of  what  they  themselves  are  doing, 
of  what  others  are  doing,  and  questions 
concerning  any  phase  of  Xature  Study  and 
Agriculture,  to  which  we  will  attempt  to 
secura    answers. 

We  shall  have  short  articles,  with  illus- 
trations if  possible,  giving  directions  for 
Nature  Study.  It  is  hoped  that  during 
the  year  we  may  have  many  such  helpful 
articles  in  these  columns,  also  suggestions 
as  to  available  literature  in  the  form  of 
books  and  bulletins  on  Nature  Study  and 
Agriculture. 

We  hope  the  question  and  answer  de- 
partment may  meet  a  welcome.  Finally, 
again  we  bespeak  the  co-operation  of  all 
teachers  in  making  this  a  page  of  inter- 
est. Write  to  us  of  work  that  you  have 
found  helpful  and  interesting  in  your 
schools  and  send  questions  to  our  question 
department. 


October  Nature  Study  Material. 

October  oti'ers  a  wealth  of  Xature  Study 
material.  The  numerous  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  plant  world,  the  matur- 
ing seed,  fall  llowers  with  their  rich  color- 
ing, the  brilliantly  colored  fruit,  the  ripen- 
ing seeds  and  the  unique  methods  by  which 
they  are  scattered,  all  suggest  interesting 
topics  for  observation  and  discussion  dur- 
ing  this   month. 

Tlie  animal  world  also  has  much  to  in- 
terest the  young  observer.  The  prepara- 
tion of  winter  homes  will  come  a  little 
later,  but  now  is  the  time  to  collect  cater- 
pillars that  they  may  spin  their  cocoons 
in  a  place  provided  for  them  in  the  school 
room.  Supply  the  caterpillar  with  food 
from  the  plant  upon  which  he  is  found. 
This  is  likely  to  prove  the  proper  diet. 
A  little  experimentation,  however,  will 
settle  this  point.  Caterpillars  eat  raven- 
ously just  before  they  begin  to  spin. 

The  weather  is  always  a  source  of  inter- 
est to  boys  and  girls.  Keep  a  daily  record 
of  the  weather  in  some  convenient  place 
upon  the  blackboard.  Preserve  this  record 
throughout  the  month.  Note  the  changes 
in  temperature,  rainfall,  direction  of  wind, 
appearance  of  the  sky,  moon's  phases  and 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  from  day  to 
day.  Very  much  interest  can  be  aroused  in 
this  subject,  and  it  will  appeal  to  every 
busy  teacher  since  it  is  a  subject  that  re- 
quires neither  preparation  nor  material. 
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October  Tree  Study. 

Examine  twigs  of  various  trees,  such  as 
the  oak,  apple,  magnolia,  or  any  other  tree. 
See  if  you  can  tell  how  much  of  the  twig 
was  produced  this  year.  Can  you  find  the 
ring  around  the  twig,  marking  the  position 
of  last  year's  bud?  Very  often  there  is  a 
difl'erenee  in  the  color  of  the  bark  above 
and  below  this  ring.  This  is  called  the 
"annual  ring."  The  wood  between  the  end 
of  the  twig  and  the  nearest  annual  ring 
grew  since  last  year.  Jleasure  last  year's 
growth  upon  the  north,  east,  south,  and 
west  sides  of  tlie  tree,  making  several 
measurements  and  taking  the  average,  to 
determine  whether  the  growth  is  greater 
on  one  side  than  another.  Measure  simi- 
larly also  exposed  and  unexposed  sides  of 
tief. 

Compare  buds  on  twigs  taken  from  sev- 
eral trees.  Where  are  the  buds  located  on 
the  twig?  Those  buds  found  at  the  end  of 
the  twig  are  called  the  "terminal  buds," 
while  those  on  the  sides  are  called  the  "lat- 
eral buds." 

Describe  the  terminal  buds  as  to  shape, 
size,   color,   and   covering. 

Compare  the  lateral  buds  in  these  re- 
spects with  the  terminal  buds. 

How  are  the  lateral  buds  situated  with 
reference  to  each  other  ? 

Locate  leaf  scars  on  the  twigs. 

What  is  the  position  of  the  lateral  buds 
with  reference  to  these  scars  ? 

What  was  their  position  with  reference 
to   leaves? 


The  Nature  Study  Society. 

The  Nature  Stud}'  Society,  which  Avas 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
nature  studj-  in  the  schools,  will  have  a 
direct  avenue  of  communication  with  its 
members  through  these  pages.  One  of  the 
chief  benefits  of  the  society  is  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  board  of  advisors  mentioned  be- 
lowi,  whose  interest  in  Nature  Study  has 
made  it  possible  to  give  to  every  teacher 
the  advantage  of  expert  advice,  and  infor- 
mation along  many  lines  of  Nature  Study. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  enclose  a 
stamped  envelope  with  question  or  speci- 
men to  the  advisor  in  whose  department 
the  query  belongs,  and  a  prompt  and  accu- 
rate reply  is  assured.  In  many  cases  it  is 
hoped  that  these  columns  may  be  used,  thus 
giving  all  our  readers  the  advantage  of  the 
newly  acquired  knowledge. 

A  number  of  prizes  are  offered  and  mem- 
bers are  invited  to  compete  for  these.  This 
friendly  competition  will  have  a  stimulat- 
ing and  beneficial  eflfeet  upon  the  school 
work.  The  conditions  under  which  these 
prizes   will    be   offered    will    be   announced. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  society  are  as 
follows : 

Supt.   J.   Y.   Jojnier,   Raleigh,    President. 

Vice-Presidents:  Col.  F.  A.  Olds,  Raleigh; 
Dr.  W.  E.  Coker,  Chapel  Hill;  Mrs.  W.  R. 


HoUowell,    Goldsboro;    Mr.    F.    H.    Busbee, 
Raleigh;  Supt.  R.  J.  Tighe,  Asheville. 

Secretary -Treasurer :  Dr.  F.  L.  Stevens, 
West  Raleigh. 

Executive  Committee:  Prest.  W.  L.  Po- 
teat,  Wake  Forest;  Miss  Edith  Royster, 
Raleigh;  Supt.  J.  J.  Blair,  Wilmington; 
Prof.  M.  H.  Holt,  Oak  Ridge;  Prof.  T.  G. 
Pearson,   Greensboro. 

Board  of  Advisors. 

Birds:   T.    Gilbert    Pearson,    Greensboro. 

Plant  Diseases,  Naming  and  Identifica- 
tion of  Plants  and  Seeds:  F.  L.  Stevens, 
West  Raleigh. 

Minerals  and  Geology:  Dr.  Collier  Cobb, 
Chapel  Hill. 

Mammals,  Reptiles,  Fishes :  C.  S.  Brim- 
ley,  New  Bern  Avenue,  Raleigh. 

l^iverworts  and  Mosses:  W.  E.  Coker, 
Chapel  Hill. 

Soil  and  Field  Crops:  C.  S.  Connor,  West 
Raleigh. 

Domestic  Animals:  Tait  Butler,  West 
Raleigh. 

Landscape  Gardening  and  Fruit  Culture: 
F.   C.  Reimer,   West  Raleigh. 

Algea  and  Protozoa :  W.  L.  Poteat,  Wake 
Forest. 

ilethods  of  Teaching  Nature  Study:  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Stevens,  West  Raleigh. 

Astronomy:  John  F.  Lanneau,  \^'ake 
Forest. 

Physics:   C.   W.   Edwards,   Durham. 

Insects  and  Injuries  Caused  by  Them: 
Franklin  Sherman,  Raleigh. 

Chemistry:  William  J.  Martin,  David- 
son. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  become  a  member 
of  this  society  is  to  apply  to  the  Secretary, 
Prof.  F.  L.  Stevens,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
stating  the  grade  of  membership  you  desire, 
and  to  forward  the  fee  for  the  grade  of 
membership  you  elect.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  invest  ten  cents  for  active  membership, 
forward  j'our  name  as  a  member. 


A  Nature  Study  Outline,  Bulletin  V,  by 
months  has  recently  been  sent  out  from  the 
ottice  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher  of  the  State.  A  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  at  Raleigh  will  secure  for 
you  a  copy  of  this  bulletin,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  prove  suggestive.  A  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  the  topics  of  this  outline  will 
be  considered  in  these  columns  from  time 
to  time. 


The  September  number  of  the  Nature 
Htudy  Review,  Vol.  2,  No.  6,  is  especially 
interesting.  Among  the  articles  especially 
worthy  of  note  is  one  by  Dr.  Smith,  bear- 
ing upon  Chemistry  as  a  Nature  Study 
subject.  The  article  is  especially  valuable 
since  it  causes  the  teacher  to  inquire  into 
the  real  reason  for  the  existence  of  Nature 
Study,  its  proper  functions,  and  the  kind 
of  material  which  is  likely  to  prove  of 
most  service.  A  thoroughly  practical  ar- 
ticle by  JI.  A.  Bigelow  is  presented  under 
the  title  "Snails  for  Nature  Study  Work." 
The  suggestions  there  given  will  enable  the 
teacher  to  give  to  her  school  several  de- 
lightful    observation     lessons     upon     this 
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everywhere  common  animal.  A  study  of 
the  land  snail  for  fourth  and  fifth  grades 
is  taken  up  by  Anna  N.  Bigelow.  Ist, 
the  snail  in  winter  quarters;  2nd,  the 
snail  in  its  active  condition. 

Gardens  for  the  city  school  are  discussed 
by  Henry  G.  Parson,  assistant  director  of 
the  Children's  School  Farm,  New  York  City. 
"The  Colors  of  Butterflies  and  Moths,"  by 
V.  L.  Kellogg. 

The  department  of  Discussion  and  Cor- 
respondence contains  several  very  spicey 
letters  concerning  the  recent  list  of  "Best 
Books  in  Nature  Study,"  published  by  the 
Review. 


Suggestive  Nature  Study  Topics  by  Grades. 

riEST     GRADE. 

1.  Study  oak,  pine,  maple,  ash,  mag- 
nolia. Examine  twigs,  bark,  color  and 
hardness  of  wood. 

2.  Caterpillars — Collect;  feed  until  they 
spin   cocoon. 

3.  Appearance  of  Sky — ilovement  of 
clouds. 

4.  Soil — Examine   sand,   clay,   and   loam. 

SECOXI)    GBADE. 

1.  Golden-rod — Blossoms,  seeds,  how  scat- 
teied. 

2.  Color  of  Insects — Road  grasshopper, 
meadow  grasshopper,  cabbageworm,  potato 
beetle.      Give    reasons    for    color    of    each. 

3.  Temperature — Introduce  use  of  ther- 
mometer. 

4.  Action  of  Rain  on  Soil  in  Garden  or 
Field, 

IlIIKD     GRADE. 

1.  Distribution  of  Seeds — Relation  of 
color  to  distribution.  Special  devices  of 
seeds  for  self-distribution.  Violet,  touch- 
nie-not,    witch-hazel.      Draw    these    flowers. 

2.  Honeybee — Life  history. 

3.  Mapping  of  School  Grounds — Draw 
map,  showing  school-house,  trees,  shrub- 
bery, etc.     Draw  to  scale. 

4.  Rotation  of  Earth — Day  and  night. 


Review  of  Useful  Nature  Study  Books. 

A  book  which  held  its  own  among  the 
vast  flood  of  Nature  Study  Literature  that 
has  appeared  in  recent  years  is  "Nature 
Study  and  Life,"  by  Dr.  Clifton  F.  Hodge, 
of  Clark  University.  This  book  was  pub- 
lished in  1902,  and  has  since  then  been 
recognized  as  a  most  useful  and  suggestive 
book  for  eveiwone  who  teaches  JSature 
Study.  The  scope  of  the  book  is  shown 
by  the  table  of  contents  as  follows:  The 
Point  of  View;  Values  of  Nature  Study; 
Children's  Animals  and  Pets;  Plan  for  In- 
sect Study;  Insects  of  the  Household; 
Jjessons  with  Plants;  Elementary  Botany; 
Garden  Studies — Home  and  School  Gar- 
dens; Nature  Study  Property  of  Children; 
Propagation  of  Plants;  Insects  in  the  Gar- 
den; Garden  Insects;  Beneficial  Insects — 
The  Honeybee;  Insects  Beneficial  and 
P.eautiful;  Insectivorous  Animals — -The 
Common  Toad;  Common  Frogs  and  Sala- 
manders; Our  Common  Birds;  the  Bird 
Census  and  Food  Chart;  Practical  Domes- 
tication of  Our  Wild  Birds;  Taming  and 
Feeding  Birds;  Elementary  Forestry;  Aqua- 
ria —  Their     Construction     and     Manage- 


ment;   Miscellaneous    Animals;    Flowerless 
Plants — Mouldsi,  Mildews,  Yeast,  Bacteria;  - 
Tha  Grade  Plan. 

This  book  is  well  illustrated,  contains  a 
wealth  of  practical  hints  which  give  the 
teacher  suggestions  of  what  to  do  and  defi- 
nite directions  for  doing  them.  It  is  to  a 
certain  extent  a  manual  of  Nature  Study, 
and  it  is  also  much  more  than  that,  since 
there  are  scattered  throughout  the  book 
paragraphs  rich  with  information  as  to 
the  ways,  modes  and  habits  of  our  plants 
and  animals.  If  the  teacher  of  Nature 
Study  is  to  have  only  one  book  on  the 
subject,  a  better  choice  could  not  be  made 
tlian  the  one  under  consideration. 


In  the  August  number  of  the  *Experi- 
ment  Station  Record,  in  the  department  de- 
voted to  Agricultural  Education,  there  are 
reviewed  twenty-six  articles  which  have 
appeared  since  the  July  issue  of  the  Record 
prepared  upon  agricultural  education.  The 
titles  of  a  few  of  them  show  the  general 
nature  of  the  articles :  "Teaching  Horti- 
culture in  the  High  Schools;"  "Teaching 
Agricultural  Economies  in  the  Agricultural 
High  School;"  "Experience  in  School  Gar- 
dening;" "School  Gardening  and  the  Coun- 
try School;"  "Preparation  of  Teachers  for 
the  Rural  Common  Schools;"  and  "Schools 
for   Colonial  Agriculture." 

Among  other  places  we  note  that  articles 
appear   from   Washington   State,   Nebraska, 


New  York,  Michigan,  France,  Canada, 
India  and  Hungary,  thus  attesting  of  the 
breadth  of  the  movement  for  agricultura,l 
education. 


•Copies  of lExperiment  Station  Record  may 
be  had  upon  application  to  the  Secretarj'  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 


Nature  Study  aud  Correlation. 

Mondaij. 

"We  studied  an  apple  to-day,  mamma, 
I  liked  it,  0,  so  well! 
W^e  all  worked  hard  to  find  about 
Its  skin,  its  form,  its  smell." 
Tuesday. 

"We  cut  an  apple  in  parts  today, 
We  studied  its  pulp,  O,  my! 
I  got  some  tired,  but  then  we  must 
Observe,   and   then   classify." 
^\'ednesdap. 

"The  seeds  of  the  same  old  apple  today. 
We  studied  their  color  well; 
We  talked  about  their  form  and  size. 
But  0!   my  interest  fell." 
Thursdap. 

"Today  we  modeled  an  apple,  ma, 
I  hate  it  all !  Y'ou  sea 
We  talked  and  wrote  so  much  of  it, 
I'm  disgusted  as  can  be." 
Friday. 

"We  painted  and  drew  an  apple  today, 
The  lesson  I  could  not  heed, 
I  hope  I'll  never  see  again 
An  apple  or  a  seed." 


Women's  Betterment  Association. 


Cumberlcuid  County's  Prize  District. 

District  No.  14,  seventy-first  township, 
Cumberland   County. 

When  Miss  Thomas  entered  her  school 
work  in  this  district  she  found  not  a  few 
obstacles  to  surmount  in  the  matter  of 
school    surroundings. 

To  begin  with,  the  yard  was  literally 
covered  with  trash,  there  were  seemingly 
countless  stumps  and  several  large  logs  on 
the  grounds;  the  trees  were  much  in  need 
of  trimming.  This  was  but  a  forerunner 
of  the  condition  within  the  schoolroom. 

The  door  was  rickety  and  ready  to  fall; 
the  room  was  unceiled;  five  window  panes 
were  shattered;  the  unsightly  stove  was 
covered  with  rust,  the  chimney  in  bad  re- 
pair, and  the  pipe  falling  down;  there 
were  no  blackboards;  long  benches,  some 
without  backs,  served  as  desks. 

Truly,  this  was  sufficient  to  cause  any 
teacher  to  despair,  but  this  one  seized  the 
"horns  of  the  dilemma"  and  wrought  order 
out  of  confusion,  as  the  picture  taken  later 
will  testify.  When  the  school  term  closed 
in  April  this  teacher  had  so  far  overcome 
the  difficulties,  literally  blocking  her  way,, 
a?  to  be  able  to  show  these  results: 

She,  with  her  twenty-five  pupils  and 
many  of  her  patrons,  attacked  the  situa- 
tion in  the  yard  first.  One  hundred  stumps 
were  taken  up;  thirty-three  trees  were  cut 
down  and  twelve  properly  trimmed;  seven 
logs  that  had  been  lying  on  the  yard  were 
sawed  for  firewood;  the  entire  yard  was 
well  cleaned  and  was  thereafter  swept  off 


each   week. 

Within  the  schoolhouse  quite  as  much  or 
more  was  accomplished.  The  room  was 
ceiled;  the  window  panes  were  replaced  and 
all  were  kept  bright  and  shining;  suflicient 
money  ($4.85)  was  raised  to  buy  shades 
for  the  six  windows;  the  stove  chimney 
was  remodeled,  a  new  pipe  replaced  the 
old,  rusty  one  and  the  stove  was  brightly 
polished;  an  entertainment  was  given  and 
tha  twenty-sis  ($26)  dollars  cleared  was 
used  to  buy  ten  desks,  sis  pictures,  and  a 
wall  map  of  the  United  States;  the  floor 
was  kept  in  order  always  and  the  teacher's 
desk  was  supplied  with  flowers;  the  house 
was  painted  toward  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  length  of  the  school  term  was  only 
five  months  and  the  enrollment  only 
twenty-five.  Truly  a  short  time  and  a 
small  number  to  have  accomplished  so 
much.  How  did  she  do  it?  The  story  can- 
not be  told  in  detail,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
this  teacher  had  the  civic  spirit  and  trans- 
mitted it  in  her  own  way  to  pupils  and 
patrons,  gaining  their  sympathy  and 
hearty  co-operation.  This  done,  the  half  of 
her  work  was  accomplished.  This  little 
band  richly  deserved  the  material  reward 
which  came  to  them  from  the  "Betterment 
Association  of  Cumberland  Cotmty"  in  the 
prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  gold,  offered 
to  that  school  showing  the  best  record  of 
improvement  in  school  room  and  grounds. 
"To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoil." 

Miss  Maggie  Monkoe, 
Secretary    Cumberland    County    Betterment 

Association. 
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Primary  and  Intermediate  Work. 

[Published  bj-  Permission  and  Kindness  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,   Publishers,  New  York  City  ] 


Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

By  per.  of  Roberts  Bros. 

S    Allegretto. 


October's  Bright,  Blue  Weather. 
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What  Shall  We  Do  With  Beginners? 

Leah    D.    Jones,    Primary    Supervisor    in 
Training    School,    State   Normal    College. 

Forty  years  ago  this  would  have  seemed 
a  ailly  question  to  the  average  person, 
and  one  that  everyone  could  answer,  for 
anyone  who  could  read  and  write  could 
teach  beginners.  Nothing  could  be  sim- 
pler. Just  tell  the  names  of  several  of  the 
letters  to  the  children  and  send  them  to 
their  seats  to  study.  Call  them  up  to  re- 
cite, tell  the  names  over  again  and  send 
them  to  study  again.  If,  by  this  process, 
the  alphabet  is  not  memorized  in  a  few 
days  or  a  week,  those  failing  may  stand  by 
the  teacher's  chair  and  study,  or  may  be 
whipped  and  continue  to  study  until  the 
alphabet  is  mastered. 

This  accomplished,  teach  them  b-a  ba,  b-i 
bi,  b-o  bo,  b-u  bu,  e-a-t  eat,  r-a-t  rat,  f-a-t 
fat,  etc.,  in  the  same  way  and  put  them 
in  the  first  reader.  When  they  have — with 
much  difficulty — spelled  the  words  through 
this  book,  let  them  go  in  the  second,  and 
so  on. 

Even  today  this  method  is  pursued  by 
some.  The  great  majority  of  our  teach- 
ers, however,  are  learning  the  broad,  the 
deep,,  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  teacher, 
and   are   realizing   that  the  truest   science 


is  required  and  the  highest  art  in  teaching 
is    reached    in    primary    work;    hence    the 

I  question:  What  shall  we  do  with  beginners? 
is   heard  oftener   than  any   other. 

No  one  can  tell  any  teacher,  in  detail, 
just  exactly  what  to  do  with  any  child  or 
any  class  of  children.  Each  must  meet 
conditions  for  herself.     But  for  the  benefit 

j  of  young  and  inexperienced  teachers,  I  will 
tell,  in  a  general  way,  what  1  do  with  be- 
ginners. 

The  first  day  of  school  is  the  most  im- 
portant event  that  has  yet  come  into  the 
lives  of  these  children,  or  that  will  come 
in  a  number  of  years.  On  this  day  they 
enter  and  become  a  part  of  the  great  wide 
world  outside  of  the  home.  On  tliis  day 
they  begin  their  life  work.  They  have 
been  looking  forward  to  this  day,  some  of 
them  with  eager  pleasure,  some  with  doubts 
and  misgivings,  and  some  with  absolute 
dread. 

And  do  you  remember  how  they  come 
in  on  that  first  morning?  Some  confident, 
free  and  expectant,  most  of  them  subdued, 
and  holding  the  hand  of  an  older  sister  or 
brother  or  friend,  and  some  clinging  to 
their  mother's  skirts  ?  It  is  a  big,  big 
world  they  are  entering.  There  are  such 
crowds  of  people  and  such  confusion.    The 

,   roads  they  are  to  travel  are  all  new,  and 


the  guides  are  all  strangers.  Imagine  your- 
self dropped  down  alone  in  London  or 
Paris  and  you  will  come  somewhere  near 
to  understanding  the  feelings  of  one  of 
these  little  beginners. 

Now  what  shall  we  do  with  them?  The 
first  thing  I  do  is  to  try  to  make  them 
feel  at  ease  and  at  home.  I  ask  them  all 
to  find  seats  just  anywhere,  and  I  invite 
the  mothers  to   stay  with  the  timid  ones. 

Then  I  begin  talking  to  them  about  the 
things  that  we  all  know  about,  and  that 
they  love:  their  cats,  their  dogs,  their  billy 
goats,  their  dolls,  their  chickens — anything 
and  everything  around  the  home.  The  less 
timid  ones  will  join  in  the  conversation 
first,  and  finally,  all  will  forget  the  strange- 
ness of  their  new  surroundings  in  talking 
of  these  home  pets.  I  sing  little  songs 
about  these  pets  and  teach  them  to  sing 
them. 

When  they  get  to  talking  freely  and  try- 
ing to  sing  the  little  songs,  I  come  down  to 
business  and  talk  about  school  somewhat 
after  this  fashion:  "What  have  we  come  to 
school  for?  to  play?  to  be  nursed?  to  have 
a  good  time?  Yes,  to  have  a  good_time, 
and  something  else — to  work."  Yes,  that 
is  what  they  have  come  for,  and  I  want 
them  to  think  so,  for  I  want  them  to  real- 
ize the  joy  there  is  in  honest  work.  "You 
are  not  babies,  but  boys  and  girls  going  to 
school.  Y^ou  have  ivorlc  to  do  just  as 
mother  and  father  have,  and  you  must  do 
it  ecery  day  and  do  it  well. 

"Now,  if  we  are  going  to  work  together 
here  every  day  we  want  to  know  each 
other's  names,  don't  we  ?  Well,  I  will  tell 
30U  my  name,  then  each  little  boy  may 
luiiie  up  liere  to  the  front  and  tell  us  his 
nanio,  and  each  little  girl  may  tell  her 
name."  Usually  each  child  will  come  for- 
ward and  tell  his  or  her  name — and  gain 
one  point  in  confidence  and  expression.  If 
there  is  an  exceedingly  timid  child  in  the 
room  I  take  very  little  notice  of  him,  fur- 
tlier  than  to  give  him  the  same  chance  that 
1  give  the  others.  I  never  urge  him.  If  left 
alone,  he  will  adjust  himself  in  a  few  days 
and  be  all  right. 

After  getting  their  names,  I  seat  them 
according  to  height,  and  we  practice  rising 
and  sitting  and  marching  till  every  one 
can  do  it  exactly  the  very  first  day. 

1  never  give  any  direction  until  I  have 
gained  the  attention  of  every  child.  Then  I 
give  it  very  simply,  and  have  it  carried 
out  exactly  by  everj'  child. 

The  first  week,  the  first  month  and  the 
first  year  are  largely  given  to  conversa- 
tion and  story  telling,  dramatizing,  cut- 
ting and  drawing,  marching,  drilling  and 
singing.  A  litle  phonics  and  reading  be- 
gun near  the  beginning, — it  may  be  the 
first  day  or  some  time  during  the  first 
week — gradually  takes  more  and  more 
time,  and  number  work  begins  shortly 
after  mid  term. 

To  one  who  is  not  a  student  of  peda- 
gogy, these  things  other  than  reading  may 
seem  a  waste  of  time  and  all  foolishness, 
but  actual  experience  has  proven  to  me  that 
children  who  have  this  "foolishness"  given, 
not  at  haphazard,  but  pedagogieally,  with 
a  definite  purpose,  learn  to  read  far  more 
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rapidly  than  those  who  have  nothing  but 
reading   from   the   beginning   to   tlie   end. 

It  is  this  "foolishness"  that  increases  the 
child's  apperceptive  power,  that  makes  him 
think,  that  makes  him  want  to  read,  that 
helps  him  understand  words  so  that  he  may 
read.  For  without  the  ability  to  under- 
stand, he  will  never  really  read.  We  have 
children  in  the  higher  grades  failing  to 
learn  history  and  arithmetic  and  grammar, 
simply  because  they  cannot  read  these 
subjects. 

I  have  tried  to  give  just  a  glimpse  into 
my  school  room  on  the  first  day  of  school 
and  I  want  to  add,  that  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  overestimate  the  value  of  the  work 
of  the  first  few  daj's  in  its  effect  on  the 
year's  work,  nor  that  of  the  first  few  years 
on  the  child's  life. 

The  ideas  of  the  relation  between  teacher 
and  child  and  between  child  and  child,  the 
habits  of  punctuality  and  attention,  of  ex- 
actness and  courtesy,  or  of  carelessness  and 
indifference  then  formed  by  the  child,  will 
largely  affect  his  attitude  toward  life  and 
its  work  when  he  is  grown,  as  also  his 
ideas    of   government   and   citizenship. 


Language  Lessons. 

By  Mary  Owen  Graham,  Charlotte.  N.  C. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  the  mer- 
chant takes  stock  of  the  goods  on  hand — 
and  along  witli  this  inventory  he  takes 
stock  of  what  has  to  be  procured  for  an- 
other year's  work.  So  it  is  with  the  teach- 
er, she  too  must  take  stock  of  the  material 
she  has  on  hand. 

The  first  thing  is  to  learn  the  names  of 
the  children — there  is  a  space  between 
teacher  and  child  until  this  is  done — and 
the  sooner  the  better. 

After  learning  the  names  of  the  chil- 
dren comes  the  task  of  placing  them,  that 
is,  trying  to  find  out  how  mueli  they  are 
bringing  with  them  to  school.  Some  of 
them  bring  so  much;  others  come  as  the 
needy  to  whom  the  teacher  is  to  be  the  one 
to  reveal  so  many  glimpses  of  the  world 
beautiful. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  in  this 
work  is  through  the  diiferent  ways  and 
means  by  which  we  develop  and  teach  the 
language   lessons. 

Blaisdell  says:  "The  chief  ends  of  lan- 
guage teaching  are  (a)  facility  in  the 
verbal  expression  of  one's  own  thought 
and  feeling;  (b)  accuracy  in  the  uses  of 
the  spoken  and  written  forms  of  one's  na- 
tive tongue.  2.  Power  to  speak  and  to 
write  comes  only  through  speaking  and 
writing  under  proper  guidance.  3.  Oral 
expression  should  jirecede  written  work. 
4.  Language  work  should  be  based  upon 
the  child's  experience." 

TALK   WITH   THE   CHILDBEN. 

One  of  the  best  ways  for  discovering  the 
needs  of  the  pupils  is  conversing  with 
them.  Various  little  forms  of  expression 
come  out  and  we  gain  an  insight  into  their 
homes.  The  very  turns  of  the  words  are  a 
mirror  in  which  we  can  see  their  home 
training  and  its  lacks. 

At   first   there   should   be   no    correcting 


on  the  teacher's  part.  What  we  want  is 
that  the  child  shall  feel  at  home  with  us. 
Very  probably  expressions  we  tell  them  not 
to  use  they  have  heard  all  their  lives,  and 
a  strained  relation  is  brought  about  be- 
tween  child   and  teacher. 

The  art  of  knowing  how  to  correct  is 
one  that  should  be  studied  as  other  prob- 
lems of  the  teacher's  life.  Great  care 
should  he  taken  not  to  discourage  pupils 
by  too  free  criticism.  It  is  better  to  praise 
the  good  than  to  condemn  the  bad — an 
ounce  of  praise  is  worth  a  pound  of  cen- 
sure. When  a  child  is  praised,  his  face 
lights  up  and  so  do  the  other  faces.  The 
next  child  called  upon  tries  to  live  up  to 
the  ideal  set  by  the  others,  to  excel  it. 
Scold  and  scold,  and  with  little  cliildren 
it  will  look  as  if  the  drought  and  the  fam- 
ine had  passed  that  way. 

"Upon  entering  school  at  the  age  of  six  a 
child  for  some  time  has  been  using  oral  lan- 
guage to  express  his  thoughts.  So,  too,  he 
has  learned  to  understand  tlie  thoughts  of 
others  tliougli  expressed  in  words  he  has  not 
j'et  learned  to  use."  He  has  a  vocabulary  of 
500  words  and  a  growing  vocabulary  of 
1 .000  or  more.  He  has  ideas  to  which  the 
worda    relate. 

The  main  object  of  the  first  year  is  to 
acquaint  the  cliildren  with  the  printed 
and  written  forms  of  words  they  already 
know,  and  gradually  to  add  to  this  knowl- 
edge, upon  which  the  succeeding  years  of 
school  life  may  safely  build. 

OKAI    LANGUAGE    WORK. 

The  language  work  in  the  first  grade  is 
oral,  at  least  the  major  part  of  it.  At 
least  two  oral  lessons  should  precede  one 
written    language    lesson. 

Miss  Hopkins  says:  "Oral  lessons!  They 
should  come  from  the  over-Uowing  beaker, 
not  from  the  scanty  cup.  If  mechanical, 
what  an  utter  failure  thej'  become!  They 
iiuist  be  so  spontaneous  as  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  every  pupil.  So  well  prepared 
for,  as  to  satisfy  the  aroused  attention,  so 
sviggestive  as  to  start  innumerable  activi- 
ties in  the  listening  brain.  They  should 
be  mi.xed  with  every  recitation — an  infiltra- 
tion of  sunlight  over  every  path  of  knowl- 
edge, shortening  and  illuminating  the 
road." 

Observation  lessons  give  excellent  op- 
portunity for  most  interesting  oral  lessons. 
Life  about  the  child,  the  home-life,  the 
pets,  nature  lessons,  and  so  many,  many 
other  topics,  that  I  know  are  presenting 
themselves   to  your   minds. 

The  great  point  to  be  made  here  is  that 
the    child    is    interested    in    what   you    are 
helping   him   do — and   that   he   is   doing   it 
naturally.      He    cannot    think    just    as    we 
would  have  him  do.     "When  I  was  a  child 
1   thought  as  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child." 
"The  child  of  today  does  the   same  thing. 
His  efforts  are  not  to  be  judged  as  literary 
eft'orts,  but   is   he   doing   real  thinking." 
"Each  thing  around  us  speaks 
A  language  all  its  own 
And   though   we   may   have  grown 
Hardened  and  dull  of  ear 
The  little  children  hear." 

We  can  use  the  school  readers  as  facility 
is  acquired  for  the  written  lessons  too. 


READING  BOOKS  AS  LANGUAGE  MATEKIAL. 

Are  the  reading  books  for  the  pupils 
alone?  They  are  surely  for  the  teacher  as 
veil.  We  should  carefully  read  through 
the  readers  we  are  to  teach.  On  the  mar- 
gin, or  better  in  a  note  book,  should  be 
jotted  down  suggestions  as  they  come  to  us. 

Are  you  not  often  grateful  for  these 
spontaneous  suggestions  ?  The  reading 
lesson  then  may  form  the  skeleton  for  such 
a  plan,  introducing  at  the  right  time,  les- 
sons suggested  by  the  seasons,  with  the 
various  phases  of  nature  work  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  what  a  wealth  of  work  and  in- 
terest it  opens  up. 

Have  j'ou  ever  stood  before  your  class, 
regretting  the  lesson  had  not  been  better 
prepared?  That  you  believe  you  had  at 
home  in  such  and  such  a  book,  something 
exactly   fitted   for   the   lesson. 

How  keen  the  disappointment  when  the 
work  we  have  prepared  is  slighted.  Some 
one  was  telling  some  time  ago  a  story 
on  a  superintendent  who  said  that  any  les- 
son could  be  made  interesting,  if  it  was  only 
well  prepared.  He  was  willing  to  demon- 
strate his  claim  by  offering  to  teach  a  les- 
son for  any  teacher  who  thought  it  de- 
void of  interest.  A  second  grade  teacher 
immediately  said  she  would  call  on  him  for 
aid  the  next  day.  He  said  he  spent  two 
hours  working  that  lesson  to  a  fine  point. 
The  next  day  he  went  in  to  conquer.  He 
taught  the  lesson — everybody  seemed  intent 
on  what  he  was  saying.  A  pin-drop  silence 
pervaded  the  room.  He  was  delighted  with 
his  efl'ort.  A  hand  went  up — "Why,  what 
is   it?" 

"Do  you  know  Mr.  John  Brown?" 

"Yes,  what  about  him?" 

"He   died   last  night." 

The  story  shows  that  there  must  be 
prepared  soil  to  receive  the  prepared  seed. 
The  Great  Teacher  has  warned  us  to  ex- 
pect pre-occupied  minds.  We  are  thankful 
that  the  beaten  path  is  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  fertile  field. 

Oftentimes  the  mistake  is  made  in  using 
subjects  quite  beyond  ,the  children.  Even 
the  high  school  boys  find  it  hard  to  write 
on  every  day  things,  because  they  have  not 
been  trained  to  do  so.  It  is  so  when  boys 
go  to  college  and  are  required  to  write  daily 
themes,  they  find  them  about  the  hardest 
thing  they  have  to  do.  A  great  many  of 
them  have  had  subjects  that  could  be 
fomid  in  the  encyclopedia,  the  words 
cliauged  a  little,  sometimes  the  sense,  and — 
"mj-   composition   is    finished." 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression 
that  I  think  looking  up  information  a  bad 
thing  {it  is  fine  training),  but  I  do  think 
writing  of  surroundings,  of  daily  happen- 
ings, etc.,  is  often  neglected  very  much  to 
the  loss  of  the  child. 

BEPBODUCTION    ST0EIE3. 

In  language  work  very  helpful  are  the 
reproduction  stories.  They  can  be  used 
with  most  beneficial  results.  The  mistake 
often  made  is  that  the  selections  are  too 
hard.  At  first  they  should  be  very  short; 
the  sentences,  simple  sentences;  the  story, 
a  simple  story.  They  should  not  be  picked 
up,  but  are  to  be  gathered  with  care.     As 
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the  cliild  advances  in  the  grades  these 
stories  also  show  advancement  in  make-up. 

Another  form  the  reproduction  story 
takes  up  is  the  one  that  is  told.  At  first 
the  child  may  be  able  to  tell  what  you  have 
said  verj'  disconnectedly,  with  a  great  deal 
of  help  from  you,  but  it  is  fruitful  work, 
and  fully,  repays  the  time  spent  on  it. 

Frequently  the  teacher  finds  that  she 
has  understudies,  and  is  filled  with  glee  to 
see  and  hear  her  story  "as  it  was  spoke." 

At  first  many  tellings  will  have  to  be 
gone  through  with  before  the  children  take 
in  a  fairy  tale,  but  they  will  get  it.  If 
the  story  is  long  several  children  may  as- 
sist in  the  telling. 

May  I  again  air  a  hobby  here,  and  that 
is  that  reproduction  stories  be  selected 
with  care.  And  insist  on  our  making  our- 
selves storehouses  from  which  to  draw 
when  an  unexpected  period  comes  where  a 
story  is  just  the  thing.  It  wasn't  selected 
for  this  special  time,  but  the  teacher  has 
so  many  in  her  mind,  and  so  accurately 
pigeon-holed  that  she  can  put  her  hand  on 
the  right  one, — or  the  children  may  select 
a  favorite. 

Just  here  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  on 
the  work  the  teacher  must  do  for  herself, 
work  that  is  necessary  for  her  to  "keep  the 
ear  of  the  heart  open."  It  takes  much  uni- 
versal knowledge  and  wisdom,  some  one 
says,  to  be  able  to  impart  the  right  little 
successfully. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the 
times,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  attention  the 
writers  and  reading  public  are  paying  to 
child  stories.  Almost  every  magazine  one 
picks   up   has   a  story  based   on   child  life. 

We  are  indebted  to  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin 
and  her  sister,  Nora  Smith,  to  Josephine 
Dodge  Daskam,  to  Myra  Kelly,  to  Alice 
Hegan  Rice,  to  Barrie  and  many  others. 
Let  us  through  their  art  live  the  child  life. 

There  is  so  much  good  literature  from 
which  to  adapt  our  stories.  I  would  es- 
pecially advise  the  use  of  Bible  stories. 

I  heard  children  in  a  summer  school  this 
summer,  who  had  been  in  training  a  short 
time,  tell  very  well  the  story  of  David  and 
Goliath.  The  language  the  teacher  had 
used  had  made  an  impression  on  their 
minds,  and  in  their  telling  they  reproduced 
their  teacher. 

Don't  you  believe  a  carefully  built  up 
system  of  story  telling  and  reproduction 
leaves  a  marked  impression  on  a  child's 
conversation  1 

DICTATIO>"    EXERCISES. 

I  would  also  mention  dictation  lessons 
as  good  language  lessons.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  child  in  the  first  grade  knows  enough 
words,  and  can  write  those  words,  the 
simplest  of  them  in  the  simplest  sentences 
may  be  begun  as  dictation. 

You  can  write  a  sentence  on  the  board, 
let  the  child  see  it,  then  pull  a  curtain 
over  it,  and  see  how  many  can  write  it. 
Exposing  the  sentence  for  the  children  to 
compare  their  work  with  the  original. 
Gradually  building  on  this  we  all  know 
how  proficient,  with  proper  attention,  chil- 
dren may  become,  and  how  forms  of  sen- 
tences with  punctuation  may  be  taught.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  how  every  detail  of 


school  work,  if  diligently  looked  after,  will 
surely  bring  the  desired  results.  Did  you 
ever  feel,  Oh !  what  is  the  use  trying,  these 
children  will  never  get  this,  and  yet  be  as- 
tonished and  gladdened  at  the  sudden 
breaking  of  the  light?  But  the  suddenness 
is  only  seeming. 

Mrs.  Wiggins  says :  "The  root  must  come 
before  the  blossom.  At  the  root  of  all 
ease  lies  slow,  profitless  seeming  labor,  as 
at  the  root  of  all  grace  lies  strength,  for 
"ease  is  the  lovely  result  of  forgotten  toil." 
PICTURB    studV. 

You  have  all  felt  and  seen  the  benefit  re- 
ceived from  telling  stories  suggested  by 
pictures.  I  would  also  urge  the  use  of 
pictures  in  writing.  The  Perry  pictures 
are  of  great  assistance  in  this  work.  There 
may  be  others  as  good.  I  have  used  these. 
The  half-penny  ones  are  just  the  right 
size  to  use.  The  pictures  Ave  can  get  of 
George  Washington,  of  Martha  Washing- 
ton, of  Mount  Vernon,  add  renewed  inter- 
est to  the  22nd  of  February.  About  Long- 
fellow there  is  an  interesting  series.  The 
picture  of  Longfellow,  of  course,  of  the 
house  where  he  was  born,  of  his  Cambridge 
home,  of  the  chair  presented  by  the  chil- 
dren and  made  from  the  spreading  chestnut 
tree.  The  picture  of  "Grave  Alice,  and 
laughing  AUegra,  and  Edith  with  golden 
hair."  The  poem,  "The  Children's  Hour," 
has  been  memorized  before  Longfellow's 
brthday. 

MEMORIZINa    POEMS. 

Invaluable  in  connection  with  the  teach- 
ing of  language  is  the  memorizing  of 
poem 

It  is  difficult  at  first  to  get  the  children 
to  memorize.  With  each  verse,  however, 
the  knowing  of  the  next  is  made  easier. 
It  has  long  been  a  conviction  of  mine  that 
in  our  graded  schools  a  plan  for  memoriz- 
ing selections  of  prose  and  poetry  should 
be  adopted,  not  to  be  too  rigorously  pro- 
scribed. 

By  the  time  a  child  has  completed  the 
tenth  grade,  say  he  had  memorized  only 
three  or  four  selections  a  year,  he  would 
have  something  to  be  proud  of,  whereas, 
they  know  very  little   in   this  line. 

Have  you  read  what  Ruskin  says  of  the 
rigorous  system  of  memorizing  his  mother 
used  with  him?  In  an  "Essay  on  Himself" 
he  tells  us  of  it.  He  says:  "It  is  only  by 
deliberate  effort  I  recall  the  long  hours  of 
toil,  toil  as  regular  as  sunrise,  toil  on  both 
sides  equal,  by  which  year  after  year,  my 
mother  forced  me  to  learn  all  the  Scotch 
paraphrases  by  heart,  and  ever  so  many 
chapters  of  the  Bible  besides  (the  8th 
chapter  of  dst  Kings  being  one — try  it, 
good  reader,  in  a  leisure  hour). 

"I  recollect  a  struggle  between  us  of 
three  weeks  concerning  the  accent  of  the  'of 
in  the  lines, 

'Shall  any  following  spring  revive 
The  ashes  of  the  urn?' 
I  insisting,  partly  in  childish  obstinacy 
and  partly  in  true  Instinct,  for  rhythm 
(being  wholly  careless  on  the  subject  both 
of  urns  and  their  contents).  It  was  not 
until  after  three  weeks  labor  that  my 
mother  got  the  accent  laid  on  the  'ashes' 
to   her  mind. 


"Had  she  done  it  wrongfully,  no  after- 
study  would  ever  have  enabled  me  to  read 
so  much  as  a  single  line  of  verse. 

"With  this  training  it  was  not  possible 
for  me,  even  in  the  foolishest  times  of 
youth,  to  write  entirely  superficial  or  for- 
mal English." 

To  know  the  music  of  the  great  oratorios 
— to  listen  with  pulse  quickened,  and  ear 
expectant  for  the  swell  of  the  orchestra — 
the  chorus — to  know  that  you  know  what 
is  coming,  adds  the  joy  of  anticipation  to 
that  of  realization. 

The  person  who  is  familiar  with  the  score 
of  Haydn's  "Creation,"  "The  Hallelujah 
Chorvis,"  his  enjoyment  of  cither  is  keener 
than  that  of  the  listener  who  hears  for  the 
first  time. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  pieces  either  of 
prose  or  poetry  the  child  memorizes.  He 
feels  it  belongs  to  him — he  incorporates  it 
in  himself.  "He  is  a  part  of  all  thus 
learned,  and  it  is  a  part  of  him." 

If  then  we  teachers  are  co-workers  with 
our  Creator  as  makers  of  his  children,  let 
our   aim    then   be    that   they   unconsciously 
grow  into  harmony  and  union  with 
'■The  Life  of  all  Life, 
The  Light  of  all  Light, 
The  Love  of  all  Love, 
The  Good  of  all  Good  Things, 
God." 


The  Rich  Beauty  of  Helping  a  Child. 

"He  who  helps  a  child  helps  humanity 
with  a  distinctness,  with  an  immediateness 
which  no  other  help  given  to  human  crea- 
tures in  any  other  stage  of  their  human  life 
can  possibly  give  again.  He  who  puts  his 
blessed  infiuence  into  a  river  blesses  the 
land  through  whicli  that  river  is  to  flow; 
hut  he  Avho  puts  his  influence  into  the  foun- 
tain where  the  river  comes  out  puts  his  in- 
fluence everywhere.  Xo  land  it  maj'  not 
reach.  No  ocean  it  may  not  make  sweeter. 
No  bark  it  may  not  bear.  No  wheel  it  may 
not  turn. 

"Sometimes  we  get  at  things  best  by  their 
contraries.  Learn  the  rich  beauty  of  help- 
ing a  child  by  the  awfulness  of  hurting  a 
child, — hurting  a  child  even  in  his  physical 
frame — hurting  him  still  more  in  soul  and 
mind.  The  thing  that  made  the  Divine 
Master  indignant  as  He  stood  there  in  .Je- 
rusalem was  that  He  dreamed  of  seeing  be- 
fore Him  a  man  who  had  harmed  some  of 
these  little  ones,  and  He  said  of  any  such 
ruffian,  'It  were  better  for  him  had  he 
never    been   born.' 

'"If  it  is  such  an  awful  tiling  to  hurt  a 
child's  life,  to  aid  a  child's  life  is  beauti- 
ful."—P/iilKps  Brooks. 


"Hope,   of   all    ills    that   we   endure. 
The  only  cheap  and  universal  cure." 


0  Lad}'  Moon,  your  horns  point  toward  the 

east: 
Shine,  be  increased; 
0  Lady  Moon,  your  liorns  point  toward  the 

west ; 
Wane,  be  at  rest. 

— Christina   0.  Rossetti. 
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The  Queen's  Eggs^ 

By   MiDGE   A.    BiGHAM. 


As  soon  as  tlie  Queen  had  gone  out  into  the  fresh 
air,  the  little  workers  in  the  hives  said,  "Let  us  work 
harder  than  ever,  now  that  the  Queen  is  away.  Let 
us  clean  up  the  whole  hive,  fresk  and  clean,  so  when 
the  Queen  comes  back  she  will  find  the  house  in  good 
order." 

So  every  bee  did  his  part,  and  cleaned  and  dusted 
and  aired  the  hive,  until  it  was  as  clean  as  clean 
could  be,  and  when  the  Queen  came  in  it  made  her 
very  happy  indeed  to  find  that  her  bees  knew  how  to 
be  busy  workers,  even  when  she  was  away.  But  you 
need  not  think,  just  because  she  was  a  Queen,  she  did 
not  do  any  work  herself.  Why,  she  did  more  work 
than  anybody,  and  just  as  soon  as  some  of  the  little 
wax  rooms  were  ready  the  Queen  began  her  work. 
And  oh,  the  eggs  that  she  did  lay !  Eggs  and  eggs 
and  eggs — tiny  little  bluish  wbite  eggs,  that  you 
would  never  think  were  eggs  at  all — and  yet  there 
was  a  tiny  baby  asleep  in  every  egg.  Some  days  tbe 
Queen  would  lay  two  himdred  of  these  little  eggs — 
one  in  each  little  wax  room — so  you  may  know  how 
busy  she  was,  when  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  bees 
who  knew  how  to  lay  eggs.  That  is  why  the  other 
bees  loved  ber  so,  and  called  her  their  Queen.  It 
was  the  little  nurses  who  took  care  of  the  eggs  after 
the  Queen  had  laid  them.  They  knew  baby  bees 
slept  in  the  eggs,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  hatched 
out,  they  would  want  something  to  eat.  So  they  took 
very  good  care  of  the  eggs,  and  in  two  or  three  days, 
wee  baby  bees  came  out  of  them,  and  they  looked 
more  like  baby  worms  than  anything  else. 

"Hurry,    hurry,"    said    the    little    nurses    to    the  - 
worker  bees;  "some  of  our  babies  have  hatched  out, 
and  are  very  hungry." 

So  the  little  workers  hurried  away  to  the  flowers 
and  gathered  some  pollen  dust  and  brought  it  to  the 
nurses  and  they  mixed  some  of  the  dust  up  with 
honey,  and  made  bee  bread,  and  fed  the  little  babies 
until  they  grew  fat  and  strong.  Then,  what  do  you 
think  those  baby  bees  did  ?  They  spun  little  silken 
cocoons  round  and  round  themselves,  and  went  fast 
asleep,  and  the  nurses  shut  them  up  in  their  little 
wax  rooms,  and  hurried  away  to  see  if  the  Queen  had 
laid  any  more  eggs.  How  would  you  like  to  be  a 
little  baby  and  go  to  sleep  and  then  when  you  waked 
up  to  find  yourself  a  grown  up  person?  Well,  that  is 
just  exactly  what  those  baby  bees  did!  While  they 
were  sleeping  in  their  little  wax  rooms,  they  were 
growing  and  changing  into  bees,  with  strong  wings; 
and  as  soon  as  they  waked  up,  which  was  not  very 
many  days,  why,  they  opened  the  little  wax  doors  to 
their  rooms  and  walked  out  into  the  hall,  and  as  soon 
as  the  nurses  saw  them,  they  ran  up  to  them  and  told 
them  "good  morning,"  and  gave  them  some  honey  to 


eat,  and  smoothed  out  their  wings  and  said,  "How 
glad  we  are  that  the  Queen  has  another  little  child  to 
work  for  her.  Go  out  into  the  flower  garden  and  see 
how  pretty  everything  is,  and  then  you  will  find  some 
work  to  do." 

So  all  the  little  bees  that  were  ready  flew  out  of 
the  hive,  and  I  guess  you  know  what  they  found  to 
do.  Well,  the  Queen  bee  kept  on  laying  eggs  day 
after  day,  until  she  had  laid  enough  eggs  for  new 
worker  bees,  and  new  papa  bees,  and  then  she  went 
into  a  queer  little  wax  room,  longer  and  larger  than 
the  others,  and  she  laid  a  little  egg  in  it  and  went 
away.  It  was  the  most  wonderful  egg  she  had  laid 
yet,  and  the  little  nurses  hurried  up  quickly  to  care 
for  it,  for  they  knew  it  would  never  do  to  let  any- 
thing happen  to  the  Queen's  wonderful  egg.  l^ow, 
what  kind  of  a  baby  bee  do  you  suppose  was  coming 
out  of  that  egg  ?  Why,  a  baby  queen,  to  be  sure,  and 
the  nurses  said:  "Let  us  feed  this  dear  little  baby 
queen  on  something  better  than  bee  bread.  We  will 
feed  her  on  sweet  jelly,  and  when  she  is  grown  up 
she  will  know  how  to  lay  eggs,  as  our  own  Queen 
Mother  does." 

So,  sure  enough,  when  the  baby  queen  was  hatched 
out,  they  gave  her  all  the  jelly  she  could  eat,  and 
when  she  grew  sleepy  and  spun  her  silken  cocoon  tbe 
nurse  bees  watched  the  room  where  she  slept,  so  they 
might  be  ready  to  go  to  her  the  very  minute  she 
waked  up.  The  Queen  laid  two  more  of  these  won- 
derful eggs,  and  then  every  day  she  would  ask  the 
nurse  how  they  were  getting  on,  and  how  long  it 
would  be  before  the  first  baby  qiieen  would  be  awake 
She  was  very,  very  anxious  to  know  when  she  would 
come  out  of  the  little  wax  room. 

"We  are  sure  she  will  be  out  by  tomorrow,"  said 
the  little  nurses ;  "we  listened  near  her  door  today, 
and  she  was  singing  softly  to  herself." 

"That  is  a  sure  sign  that  she  is  ready  to  come  out," 
said  the  Queen.  "ISTow  go  and  tell  all  of  the  bees  to 
come  to  me ;  I  wish  to  tell  them  something." 

So  all  of  the  nurse  bees  and  the  carpenter  bees  and 
the  soldier  bees  and  the  housemaid  bees  and  the 
worker  bees  who  gathered  the  pollen  and  nectar,  came 
crowding  aroimd  the  Queen  to  hear  what  she  had  to 
tell  them. 

"I  just  wanted  to  say,"  said  the  Queen,  with  a 
smile,  "that  our  house  is  getting  too  small  for  us; 
and  some  of  our  household  must  leave.  I  have  laid 
so  many  eggs  that  our  home  is  quite  full  of  bees,  and 
tomorrow  a  new  Queen  comes  out  of  her  room.  Even 
if  we  were  not  so  crowded,  it  is  never  best  for  two 
Mother  Queens  to  live  in  the  same  house ;  so  I  will 
fly  away  today  and  find  another  home  and  leave  this 
one  for  the  new  Queen.     Those  who  wish  may  go 
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with  me,  and  the  others  may  stay  here  to  show  the 
new  Qneen  what  good  housekeepers  you  are." 

"Suppose  you  fly  away,  and  the  new  Queen  does 
not  wake  up  ?"  said  one  of  the  papa  bees ;  what 
would  we  do  then?  We  could  not  live  without  a 
Queen  to  show  us  how." 

"I  have  laid  more  than  one  Queen  egg,"  said  the 
Queen,  "so  I  am  sure  there  will  be  another  to  take 
my  place.  But  remember,  if  both  of  them  wake,  only 
one  of  them  must  stay  in  this  hive.  The  other  will 
fly  away,  as  I  shall  do,  and  begin  a  new  home.  And 
now,  I  must  say  good-bye.  You  have  all  been  good  to 
me,  and  worked  hard,  and  I  thank  you  very  much. 
Those  who  have  chosen  to  go  with  me  may  fly  up  on 
the  wall,  that  I  mav  see  how  manv  there  are." 


Well,  if  you  could  have  seen  how  many  there  were, 
you  would  have  known  how  much  those  bees  loved 
their  old  Queen — almost  all  of  them  wanted  to  go — 
but  the  Queen  smiled  and  said,  "That  will  do  now; 
we  must  not  forget  our  new  Queen,  you  know." 

And  then,  as  the  day  was  bright  anl  warm,  every 
one  said  good-bye,  anl  one  by  one  followed  the  Queen 
out  of  the  hive,  to  hunt  for  a  new  home.  If  you  had 
been  one  of  those  bees,  which  would  you  have  done — 
stayed  with  the  new  Queen  or  flown  away  with  the 
old  Queen? 


*  This  story  is  used  by  permission  of  Atkinson,  Mentzer  & 
Grover,  Chicago  and  Boston. 
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Some  Notable  New  School  Books 


WiseIy=Qriswold  Language  Series. 

A  two-book  series  by  Mr.  "Wisely,  of  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School,  and  Miss  Griswold,  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School. 

They  Are  the  Only  Books 

1st. — That  put  all  the  language  work  in  one  book  and 
all  the  grammar  in  another. 

2nd. — That  have  a  definite  plan — or  theory. 

3rd. — That  are  not  "scrap  books" — a  mixture. 

4th. — That  teach  expression  in  the  language  book  and 
analysis  in  the  grammar. 

5th. — That  places  the  study  of  grammar  on  a  thought 
basis. 

6th. — That  begin  with  a  study  of  the  sentence  and  end 
with  a  study  of  "parts  of  speech." 

Language  lessons  40 cents,  English  grammar  60 cents. 

Supplementary  Readers. 

Bee  People,  Morley,        ------        50  Cents. 

Little  Mitchell,  Morley,     -----  50  Cents. 


Nestlings  of  Forest  and  Marsh,  Wheelock,  -  45  Cents. 
Lady  Lee  and  other  Animal  Stories,  Ensign,  -  50  Cents. 
The  Childhood  of  J.  Shib,  Jenks,  -        .        .        60  Cents. 

Art= Literature  Readers. 

The  most  beautiful  school  books  ever  published.  They 
teach  a  child  to  read  with  natural  expression — as  he  talks. 
They  teach  him  to  love  good  literature.  They  teach  him  to 
appreciate  the  best  art.  Every  illustration  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  famous  painting  in  two  colors.  Primer  30  cents, 
First  Reader  30  cents,  Second  Reader  40  cents.  Others  in 
preparation. 

Folk=Lore  Readers. 

Here  is  a  series  of  readers  based  on  Mother  Goose  and 
nursery  rhymes — carefully  graded.  Illustrated  with  out- 
line drawings  in  two  colors  in  flat  poster  style.  They  de- 
velop the  imagination  of  the  child.  Primer  30  cents,  First 
Reader  30  cents.    Others  in  preparation. 


ATKINSON.  MENTZER  &  GROVER,  Publishers,  Chicago  and  Boston 
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The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RALEIGH.  N.  C. 

Sixteenth  year,  same  management.  Conservative  and  reliable.  Operates  throughout 
the  Southwest.  Members  located  in  twenty-eight  States.  Confidential  correspondence 
invited  with  schools  and  colleges  looking  for  teachers,  and  with  good  teachers  looking  for 
promotion.     Particulars  free. 

The  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

THE    STATE'S   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN. 

Regular  Courses  Leading  to  Degrees.  Brief  Courses  for  Teachers.  One-year  Course 
beginning  September  20th.  Two-months'  Course  beginning  September  20th.  Two- 
months'  Course  beginning  April  1st.  Observation  and  Practice  in  Training  School  for 
Teachers.     For  catalogue  address.  President  Charles  D.  McIver,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

Desks,  Blackboards,  Maps,  Globes,  Crayon,  Erasers.      Goods  and  prices  fiiUy  guaranteed. 
Warehouses  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

CHARLES  J.  PARKER, 
THE  SCHOOL  FURNITURE   MAN. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Literary,  Teachers*  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Cour- 
ses. Board  and  Tuition 
per  year  $125;  250  stu- 
dents annually.  N  e  tv 
buildings.  Enter  at  any 
lime.  Send  for  beautiful 
new  catalogue.  Address 
the  president. 
W.T.  Whitsett,  Ph.  D., 
Whitsett,  N.  C. 


WINTERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Fall  Term  opens  September  3d.  and  closes  De- 
cember 1st,  1906.  Spring  Term  begins  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1906.  and  ends  May  17th,  1907. 

Thorough  instruction  under  the  best  moral  in- 
fluence. Tuition  $1  to  $3.50  per  month.  Board, 
including  furnished  rooms,  light  and  fuel  $8  per 
month.  Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months 
$81  to  $130.  Separate  dormitories  for  boys  and 
girls  under  special  supervision  of  members' of  the 
faculty.  Good  mineral  water  supply  on  the 
grounds.  For  catalogue  and  further  infornaa- 
tion,  address  the  principal. 

G.  E.  LINEBERRY,  WInterville,  N.  C. 
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NOKTH  CAKOLIXA  JOUENAL  OF  EDUCATION" 


TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR 


High  Schools  and  Colleges 


Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company 


Adams  "Mediaeval  and  Modem  History"  $I.JO 

Bailey  "An  Elementary  Text  in  Botany"  t.tO 

Baldwin  "How  to  Write"  -         -         -       ^0 

Ball  "The  Elements  of  Greek"  -         -  1. 00 

Bates  "American  Literature"    -         -         -  1. 00 

Botsford  "Ancient  History  for  Beginners  -  1^0 

Brewster  "Representative  Essays  on  tlie 

Theory  of  Style"         -         -         -         -  J.JO 

Brewster  and  Carpenter  "Studies  in  Struc- 
ture and  Style"   -         -         -         -         -  J.JO 

Brooke  "English  Literature"     -         -         -  J. 00 

Carpenter  "Complete  Rhetoric"         -         -  J.OO 
Carpenter  "Model  English  Prose"     -         -       .90 
Coman  "Industrial  History  of  the  United 

States"        ------  J.25 

Coman  and  Kendall  "A  History  of  Eng- 
land" ------  J.25 

Cross  "The  Development  of   the  English 

Novel"        ------  J.50 


Ely  and   Wicker  "Elementary  Principles 

of  Economics"     -        -        -        -        -  $J.00 

Emerson  "Outline  History  of  the  English 

Language"  -----      .80 

Emerson  "History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage"       -__---     J.25 

Fisher  and  Schwatt  "Complete  Secondary 

Algebra"    -        -        -        -        -        -  J. 35 

Gayley  and  Young  "The  Principle  and 

Progress  of  English  Poetry"         -         -  J.JO 

Hall   and  Knight  "Algebra  for  Colleges 

and  Schools"       -----  J.JO 

Laycock  and  Spofford  "Manual  of  Argu- 
mentation"         -----  .50 
Raper  "  Principles  of  Wealth  and  Welfare  "  J.JO 
Schultze  "Advanced  Algebra"           -        -  J.25 

Schultze  and  Sevenoak  "Plane  and  Solid 

Geometry"  -----     J.JO 

Trent  "Southern  Writers"        -         -         -     J.JO 


Tarr^s  New  Physical  Geography  $L00 

The  adopted  text  in  the  North  Carolina  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro.    The  examina- 
tion questions  in  physical  geography  for  entrance  to  the  Normal  College 
are  taken  from  Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

The  Macmillan  Company 

Fourth  National  Bank  Building 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


^  XcyJo«-^    V-^X^-t^ 


Department  of  County  Superintendents 

How  to  Improve  the  Teacher — Program  for  a  County  or  Township 
Teachers'  Meeting — The  Northwest  District  Association  of  County  Super- 
intendents— New  Rural  Libraries _._ Pages  7=8 

Department  of  City  Schools 

The  Batavia  System  in  the  Salisbury  Schools,  by  Edna  McCubbins — 
The  Henderson  Graded  School  Building Pages  8=9 

Editorial Page  10 

Miscellaneous  School  News Page  11 

Teaching  Literature  in  the  Colleges 

By  E.  K.  Graham Pages  11  =  13 

Froebel,  the  Founder  of  the  Kindergarten 

By  Marietta  Stockard - Page  13 

Women's  Betterment  Association „ Page  14 


E.  C.  BROOKS, 
1     H.  E.  SEEMAN, 


-  -     -    Editor 

-  -    Publisher 
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For  North  Carolina  Schools 

Supplementary  Reading 


STANDARD  LITERATURE  SERIES 


AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


Grade 


List  Price 
Manila     Clolh 

20      S    .30 

12i        .20 

.30 
.30 
.20 
.30 
.30 
.20 
.30 
.80 
.30 


Deerslayer  (Cooper),  No.  8 5th  and  6th. .S 

Dutchman's  Fireside  (Paulding),  No.  44.. 6th  and  7th.. 
Grandfather'sChair(Hawthorne)No.  46  6th  .20 

Horse-Shoe  Robinson  (Kennedy)  No.  10..6th  and  7th..     .20 
Knickerbocker  Stories  (Irving)  No.  23.. ..7th  and  8th..     .12i 

■  Last  of  the  Mohicans  (Cooper)  No.  29 7th  .30 

Pilot  (Cooper)  No.  2 6th  and  7th..     .20 

Spy  (Cooper)  No.  1 6th  and  7th..     .12+ 

Water  Witch  (Cooper)  No.  27 7th 20 

Westward  Ho!  (Kingslej-)  No.  33 7th  and  Sth..     .20 

Yemassee  (Simms)  No.  33 7th  and  8th..     .20 

ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 

Harold  (BulwerLytton)  No.  12 8th 20 

Ivanhoe  (Scott)  No.  24 7th 30 

Kenilworth  (Scott)  No.  7 6th  and  7th..     .20 

Rob  Roy  (Scott)  No.  3 6th  and  7th..     .13i 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Scott)  No.  28 6th 12* 

Waverly  (Scott)  No.  .50 6th  and  7th..     .20 

FRENCH,  SPANISH  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY 

Alhambra  (Irving)  No.  4 6th  and  7th..     .13i 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (BulwerLytton) 

No.  38 7th 20 

Ninety-Three  (Hugo)  No.  18 7th 30 

Peasant  and  Prince  (Martineau)  No.  41. .6th  and  7th..     .20 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  (Dickens)  No.  60 6th  and  7th..     .30 

FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 

Fairy  Tales   (For  Second  School  Year) 

No.  39 2nd 13^ 

Grimm's  Best  Stories  No.  55 3rd  and  4th...    -.18i 

Hans  Andersen's  Best  Stories  No.  52 3rd 12^ 

Robinson  Crusoe  (De  Foe)  No  25 3rd  and  4th...     .12^ 

Swiss  Family  Robinson  (Wyss)  No.  35. .4th 12+ 

Wonder   Book  (Hawthorne)  (4  stories), 

No.  16 4th 12J 

FOR  INTERMEDIATE  AND  GRAMMAR  GRADES 

Black  Beauty  (Sewall)  No.  31 .5th  and  6th..     .20 

Christmas  Stories  (Dickens)  No.  5 5th  and  6th..     .13i 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift)  No.  13 6th  and  7th..     .13^ 

Little  Nell  (Dickens)  No.  33 6th  and  7th..     .12+ 

Paul  Dombey  (Dickens)  No.  14 6th  and  7th..     .12+ 

Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan)  No.  30 5th 12| 


.30 
.80 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 


.30 

.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 


.20 
.30 
.20 
.20 
.30 

.30 


.30 
.20 
.20 
.30 
.20 
.20 


Grade  List  Price 

Manila    Cloth 

'Round    the    World    in    Eighty    Days 

(Verne)  No.  34 .5th $  .20    S  .30 

Snow  Image  (Hawthorne)  No.  20 .5th 12+  .20 

Twice  Told  Tales  (Hawthorne)  No  15.. 7th  and  8th..  .12+  .20 
Two  Years    Before    the    Mast    (Dana) 

No.  19 6th 30  .30 

Young  Marooners  (Goulding)  No.  57 5th  and  6th..     .20  .80 

FOR  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH 
In  Grammar  and  High  Schools 

Ancient  Mariner   (Coleridge)  and  Vision  cf  Sir  Laun- 
fal  (Lowell)  No.  63— Full  Text 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and  Other  Poems  (Long- 
fellow) No.  47— Full  Text 

David    Copperfield's    Childhood    (Dickens)    No.    36 
— Complete 

Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems  (Tennyson)  No.  6  — 
Full  Text 

Evangeline  (Longfellow)  No.  31— Full  Text 

Five  Great  Authors,  No.  42 — Each  Selection  Complete 

Gareth  and  Lynette,  etc.   (Tennyson)  No.  56 — Three 
Complete  Poems 

Goldsmith,  Gray,  Burns  and  Other  Romantic  Poets  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  No.  48 — 19  Com.  Poems 

Julius  Caeser  (Shakespeare)  No.  51 — Complete 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scottl  No.  40— Full  Text.... 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott)  No.  9— Full  Text 

Macbeth  (Shakespeare)  No.  53 — Complete 

Merchant  of  Venice  (Shakespeare)  No.  49 — Complete 

Princess  (Tennyson)  No.  54 — Full  Text 

Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Other  Poems  (Byron)  No.  11.. 

Poems  of  Knightly  Adventure  No.   26 — Each  Selec- 
tion Complete 

Silas  Marner  (Eliott)  No.  43— Complete 

Sir  Rodger  de  Coverley  Papers  No.  59— Complete 

Sketch  Book,  Part   One,  Stories    (Irving)   No.   17-8 
Complete  Selections 

Sketch   Book,  Part   Two.  Essays  (Irving)  No.  61—7 
Complete  Selections 

Sketch    Book,  Combined   (Irving)   No.   62—15  Com- 
plete Selections 

Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow)  No.  37 — Full  Test... 

Stories  and  Poems,  by  Poe,  No.  58 — 10  Complete  Se- 
lections  


Vicar  of  Wakefield  fGoldsmith)  No.  4.5— Complete..., 

Famous  flen  Series 

Famous   Men    of   Greece 8rd  to  5th.  inclusive Cloth 

Famous   Men  of    Rome 3rd  to  Sth,  inclusive Cloth 

Famous  Men  of   Middle  Ages.. 3rd  to  5th,  inclusive Cloth 


12+ 

.20 

.30 

.30 

.20 

.30 

.12+ 

.20 

.13+ 

.20 

.20 

.30 

.12+ 

.20 

.12+ 

.20 

.12+ 

.20 

.12+ 

.20 

.20 

.30 

.12+ 

.20 

.12+ 

.20 

.12+ 

.20 

.13+ 

.20 

.20 

.30 

.30 

.30 

.20 

.30 

.12+ 

.20 

.12+ 

.20 

20 

.30 

.20 

.30 

12i 

.20 

.20 

.30 

Cloth 

.50 

Cloth 

.50 

Cloth 

.50 

University  Publishing;  Co. 

27  &  29  West  23d  Street 

New  York 
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believe  In  bo^s  anb  girls.  H)e  men  an6  women 
of  a  great  to-morrow:  t^at  whatsoever  tl)e 
boi?  sowet^  tl)e  man  sljall  reap.  3  believe  In 
t^e  curse  of  Ignorance,  In  tl^e  efficacy  of 
schools.  In  tl)e  6lgnltj  of  teaching,  anb  in  tlje 
joj  of  serving  others.  ~3  believe  In  wls6om 
as  revealed  In  l)uman  lives  as  well  as  In  tlje 
pages  of  a  printed  book.  In  lessons  taugl)t, 
not  so  mucb  b?  precept  as  b]?  example.  In 
ablllti?  to  work  wlt^  tl)e  I)an6s  as  well  as  to 
tl)lnk  wltl)  tl)e  Ijead.  In  everiptl)lng  tljat  makes 
life  large  anb  lovel;?.  ~3  believe  In  beauty  In 
tl^e  scl)oolroom.  In  tl)e  Ijome.  In  daily  life  anb 
In  out-of-doors.  ~3  believe  In  laugl)ter.  In  love. 
In  faltl).  In  all  Ideals  and  distant  l)opes  tljat 
lure  us  on.  3  believe  t^at  every  bour  of  every 
day  we  receive  a  just  reward  for  all  we  are 
and  all  we  do.  HI  believe  In  tbe  present  and  Its 
opportunities.  In  tl)e  future  and  Its  promises 

and  In  t^e  divine  joy  of  living,  "^men. 

— Stibiitt  (Bognnli  (Srobcr 
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Current  Events. 


December  10,  1898. — ^Relinquished  by 
Spain  througli  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris  after  having  been  continuously  in 
possession  of  that  country 
since  the  discovery  of  the  is- 
land. 
5,  1900. — Convention  meets 
constitution  for  the  new 


Cuban 
Chronology 


November 
to  decide  upon 
republic. 

February  21,  1901. — Constitution  is 
adopted  and  the  United  States  Congress 
passes  a  law  authorizing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  make  over  the  island 
to  its  people. 

June  21,  1901. — Cuba  accepts  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  by  the  Congress  of  the 
X'nited  States. 

February  24,  1902. — President  Tonias 
Estrada  Palma  is  elected  President  of  Cuba. 

May  20,  1902. — Control  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba  is  formally  transferred  to  the  new 
govenment. 

December  27,  1903.— Relations  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  made  closer 
through  the  operation  of  the  reciprocal  com- 
mercial   convention. 

August,  1906. — Rebellion  breaks  out. 
Government  unable  to  preserve  order. 
President  Palma  and  cabinet  resign. 

September  29,  1906.— Secretary  Taft  de- 
clared armed  intervention  by  the  United 
States  in  Cuba,  as  an  absence  of  a  govern- 
ment had  been  created. 


A  food  fair  is  now  in  progress  in  the 
Mechanics'  Building  at  Boston,  Mass.  So 
far  as  we  know  the  only  Southern  State 
North  Carolina  represented  at  this  fair  is 
Success  in  the  enterprising  North  Car- 

Boston,  olina.     The  exhibit  made  by 

this  State  occupies  the  whole  of  the  Paul 
Revere  Hall.  It  was  arranged  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Agriculture  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  K.  Bruner,  secretary 
of  the  board,  and  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Brimley.  curator  of  the  State  Museum  at 
Raleigh.  This  exhibit  is  designed  to  show 
the  advantage  of  North  Carolina  as  a  field 
for  the  small  farmer. 

The  view  has  prevailed  among  outsiders 
that  the  Tar  Heel  State  was  only  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  but 
the  fact  is  that  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  of  the  truck  farming  and 
fruit  growing  States  in  the  So\ith,  and  the 
adaptability  of  its  soil  and  climate  to  the 
cultivation  of  garden  truck  and  fruit  is  am- 
ply demonstrated  by  the  exhibit  now  made 
at  Boston,  which  is  attracting  the  inter- 
ested attention  of  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  specimens  of  the  vegetables  and 
fruits  grown  in  that  State,  showing  the 
greatest  possible  variety,  make  up  a  part 
of  the  exhibit  at  Boston.  In  addition  to 
these  garden  and  field  and  orchard  crops  a 
great  deal  of  attention  is  given  in  the 
North  Carolina  exhibit  to  the  marvelous 
forestry  and  mineral  wealth  of  that  State. 
A  great  many  thousand  well-to-do  Yankees 
have  been  attracted  by  the  variety  of  the 
North  Carolina  exhibit  at  Boston,  and  it  is 
not   unreasonable   to   expect   that    this    ex- 


hibit will  be  the  means  of  attracting  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  North 
Carolina   for  investment. 


A  Runaway 
River. 


So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  there  has 
never  occurred  anywhere  a  case  JMst  like 
that  of  the  Colorado  River  in  Southern 
California.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  river 
has  won  the  reverence  of 
the  whole  world  by  its  steady  and  gigantic 
work  of  forming  the  Grand  Canyon,  runs 
southwestward  through  Arizona,  dividing 
the  State  of  Colorado  from  Arizona  and 
passing  down  through  Mexico  into  the 
Gulf  of  California.  During  recent  years 
there  has  been  made  an  intelligent  study 
Ijy  the  geologists  of  a  very  interesting  topo- 
graphical condition  which  exists  in  South- 
ern California,  not  many  miles  north  of 
the  Mexican  line.  The  land  in  that  section 
lies  low,  being  in  one  district  of  several 
hundred  square  miles  in  size  considerably 
lower  than  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  some 
places  going  down  as  much  as  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  below  it.  It  seems  that  there 
existed  once  a  great  fresh  water  lake  in 
this  section  similar  to  Superior  or  Erie, 
and  that  little  by  little,  as  the  rivers  that 
poured  into  it  have  diminished  in  volume, 
the  waters  have  evaporated  and  the  bed  of 
the  former  lake  is  now  almost  a  desert. 
The  land  on  the  hillsides  arouna  is  fertile 
enough,  but  for  lack  of  water  has  remained 
uncultivated.  Among  the  many  plans  for 
irrigation  recently  begun  in  the  West  was 
one  which  proposed  to  take  enough  water 
from  the  Colorado  River  to  fill  the  neces- 
sary canals,  that  the  whole  former  lake 
bed  might  be  irrigated.  Success  was  about 
to  crown  the  efforts  of  the  projectors  when 
the  banks  of  the  canals  leading  from  the 
river,  which  were  composed  of  a  soil  easily 
eroded,  gave  way,  and  were  so  enlarged 
by  the  erosion  that  they  permitted  the 
whole  river  to  pour  through  them  and  into 
the  former  lake  bed.  It  has  been  a  couple 
of  years  now  since  this  began,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  the  engineers  to  harness  the  stream 
have  so  far  proved  unavailing.  It  will  be 
thirty  or  forty  years  before  the  lake  will 
be  reconstituted  linto  its  original  shape, 
should  the  Colorado  continue  to  pour 
through  the  man-made  channel,  and  its  re- 
formation will  give  rise  to  some  very  inter- 
esting questions.  The  effect  of  the  pres- 
ence of  so  large  a  body  of  fresh  water  in 
this  semi-arid  section  must  necessarily  be 
noticeable,  and  after  deserbing  the  old  river 
bed  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  when  the  Colorado  has  filled 
the  lake  and  must  necessarily  go  on  to  the 
sea,  it  will  find  a  new  bed  for  itself.  In  the 
meantime,  a  small  Mexican  town  has  been 
washed  away  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway  has  suffered  severe  losses  from  its 
erosion.  The  great  Laguna  dam  may  be  de- 
stroyed unless  the  runaway  river  is 
checked.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  a  bad  thing 
that  the  great  lake  should  be  resurrected, 
for  its  effect  upon  the  neighborhood  must 
be  helpful.  Perhaps  the  rains  will  come 
again  and  the  whole  country  be  made  to 
blossom  as  a  rose.  This  artificial  lake  in 
Southern  California  is  now  the  largest 
body  of  fresh  water  in  America  with  the 
exception  of  Lake  Superior. 


Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis,  widow  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy,  died  of  pneumonia 
in  New  York,  on  the  sixteenth  of  October. 
Death  of  iMrs.  J.  Addison  Hayes,  was 

Mrs.  Jefferson  Her  only  surviving  child, 
Davis.  gj.  ]-|gj.  ijg(jgi^e  when  the  end 

came.  Her  body  was  taken  to  Richmond 
for  interment  and  she  rests  beside  her  hus- 
band. President  Jefferson  Davis,  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

She  survived  lier  husband  many  years. 
He  died  December  0,  1S89. 


The  winter  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  very  nearlj'  five  hun- 
dred million  bushels,  and  the  spring  wheat 

crop  approximately  Ihreehun- 
Harvesting  ,■,■„■  u     \,    i  i 

Fortunes  dred    million    bushels,    mak- 

ing a  total  wheat  harvest  of 
neariy  eight  hundred  million  bushels.  This 
CI  op  is  moreover  raised  without  increasing 
the  wheat  acreage,  and  indicates  that  the 
production  per  acre  is  steadily  improving. 
Coupled  with  so  good  a  report  of  the  wheat 
comes  the  announcement  that  our  corn  crop 
is  to  be  the  greatest  on  record,  totaling  two 
billion,  seven  hundred  million  bushels.  In 
Tennessee  the  estimate  runs  over  one  mil- 
lion bushels,  the  value  of  which  will  easily 
go  to  fifty  million  dollars  ($50,000,000)  — 
and  this  for  one  crop  in  one  State.  Add 
to  it  the  Southern  yield  of  perhaps  eleven 
or  twelve  million  bales  of  cotton,  the  in- 
creased trucking  production,  lumber  inter- 
ests, the  coal  and  the  iron  and  the  gigantic 
output  of  Southern  cotton  mills.  It  is 
enougn  to  make  the  old  soldiers  of  1861- 
1S6.5  see  of  the  travail  of  their  souls  and  be 
satisfied.  Secretary  Wilson  reported  last 
year  that  if  our  American  farmer  could  for 
three  years  longer  prosper  he  could  say  that 
in  the  past  decade  he  had  produced  wealth 
"equal  to  one-half  of  the  entire  national 
wealth  produced  by  the  toil  and  composed 
of  the  surpluses  and  savings  of  three  cen- 
turies." If  the  farmers  of  the  country 
would  combine,  they  could  sell  their  crops 
and  buy  one-half  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States.  It  looks  as  if  the  farmer  had  good 
cause  now  to  cheer  up. 


Mexican 
Troubles 


For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  long 
peace  along  the  Rio  Grande  has  seemed  in 
danger  of  being  broken.  In  spite  of  the  ex- 
cellent government  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz,  of  Mexico,  there 
continues  to  be  a  number  of 
serious  anti-American  riots,  strikes,  etc., 
which  bode  ill  for  American  interests.  There 
seems  to  be  general  discontent  against  Ame- 
rican interests  in  Mexico,  and  the  plan  of  the 
malcontents  seems  to  be  to  attack  American 
citizens  and  investment. 


Questions  for  Teachers. 
In  what  part  of  North  Carolina  is  truck 
farming  carried  on  ?  What  is  done  with  these 
products?  In  what  part  of  the  State  are  the 
best  orchard  crops?  What  is  done  with  these 
products?  Locate  the  Colorado  River  and 
the  Artificial  Lake.  What  caused  the  origi- 
nal lake  to  dry  up  ?  What  is  meant  by  "irri- 
gating farms?"  Who  was  Jefferson  Davis 
and  what  was  the  Southern  Confederacy  ? 
Locate  the  great  wheat  and  corn  fields  of 
America.  What  was  the  cause  of  America's 
last  great  trouble  with  Mexico  ? 
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Program  for  Thanksgiving  Exercises. 

Let  Wasliiiigtoii's  first  Thanksgiving  Proc- 
lamation be  read  in  a  clear,  deliberate  tone 
01/  a  tut ger  boy  or  gtrl.  Aitotiter  bog  and 
two  yiiis  mug  i  eud  ti,e  piuclumiitiotts  of  the 
President  and  the  Governor  for  the  present 
year.  These  can  be  found  in  the  local 
papers. 

The  First  Thanksgiving  Proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A   PEOOLAMATION. 

Whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  all  nations  to 
acknowledge  the  Providence  of  Almighty 
God,  to  obey  his  will,  to  be  grateful  for  his 
Benefits,  and  humbly  to  implore  his  Protec- 
tion and  i>'avour :  And  whereas  both  houses 
of  Congress  have,  by  their  joint  committee, 
requested  mu  "To  recommend  to  the  People 
of  the  United  States  a  Day  of  Public 
Thanksgiving  and  Prayer,  to  be  observed  by 
acknowledging  Wiith  grateful  Hearts  the 
many  Signal  Favours  of  Almighty  God,  es- 
pecially by  affording  them  an  opportunity 
peaceably  to  establish  a  Porm  of  Govern- 
ment for  their  Safety  and  Happiness." 

Now  therefore,  I  do  recommend  and  as- 
sign Thursday  the  Twenty-Sixth  Day  of 
November  next,  to  be  devoted  by  the  People 
of  these  States,  to  the  Service  of  that  great 
and  glorious  Being,  who  is  the  beneficent 
Author  of  all  the  good  that  was,  that  is,  or 
that  will  be:  That  wa  may  then  all  unite 
in  rendering  unto  him  our  sincere  and  hum- 
ble thanks  for  his  kind  care  and  protection 
of  the  People  of  this  Country  previous  to 
their  becoming  a  nation;  for  the  signal  and 
manifold  mercies,  and  the  favourable  Inter- 
positions of  hia  Providence  in  the  course 
and  conclusion  of  the  late  War;  for  the 
great  Degree  of  Tranquility,  Union  and 
i'lenty.  wliich  we  have  since  enjoyed;  for 
the  peaceable  and  rational  manner  in 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  establish 
Constitutions  and  Governments  for  our 
Safety  and  Happiness,  and  particularly  the 
national  one  now  lately  instituted;  for  the 
civil  and  religious  Liberty  with  which  we 
are  blessed,  and  the  means  we  have  of  ac- 
quiring ad  ditf using  useful  kowledge;  and 
in  general,  for  all  the  great  and  various  fa- 
vours which  he  hath  been  pleased  to  confer 
upon  us. 

And  Also,  that  we  may  unite  in  most 
humbly  offering  our  Praj'ers  and  supplica- 
tions to  the  great  Lord  and  Ruler  of  Na- 
tions, and  beseech  him  to  pardon  our  Na- 
tional and  other  Transgressions;  to  enable 
ua  all,  whether  in  public  or  private  Sta- 
tions, to  perform  our  several  and  relative 
Duties  ])iop(>ily  and  puiu-lually:  to  vendor 
our  national  Government  a  Blessing  to  all 
the  people,  by  constantly  being  a  govern- 
ment of  wise,  just  and  Constitutional  Laws, 
direc-tly  and  faitlifully  executed  and  obeyed; 
to  protect  and  guide  all  Sovereigns  and  na- 
tions, (especially  such  aa  have  shown  kind- 
ness unto  us)  and  to  bless  them  with  good 
Government,   Peace   and    Concord;    to   pro- 


mote the  Kjiowledga  and  Practice  of  true 

Religion  and  Virtue,  and  the  increase  of 
Science  among  them  and  us;  and  generally 
to  grant  unto  all  makind  such  a  Degree  of 
temporal  Prosperity  as  ha  alone  knows  to 
b«  best. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  City  of 
New  York,  the  third  Day  of  October,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  One  Tliousand  Seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine. 

G.   Washington. 

Responsive  Reading  by  the  School, 

Teacher — 1  will  give  thanks  imto  the 
Lord,  according  to  hia  righteousness:  I 
will  praise  the  Name  of  the  Lord  Most 
High. 

Hchool — I  will  consider  thy  heavens,  even 
the  work  of  thy  lingers:  the  moon  and  the 
stara  which  thou  hast  ordained. 

Teacher — 1  will  give  thanks  unto  thee,  0 
Lord,  with  my  whole  heart:  I  will  speak 
oi  all  thy  marvelous  works. 

School — I  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in 
thee:  I  will  sing  praise  to  thy  Name,  O 
thou  ilost  High. 

Teacher — Oh  clap  your  hands,  all  ye  peo- 
ple; shout  unto  Giod  with  the  voice  of 
trinmpll. 

To  be  Read  by  the  Teacher  or  an  Older  Pupil. 

Oh  come  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord:  let 
us  heartily  rejoice  in  the  strength  of  our 
Salvation. 

Let  ua  come  before  his  presence  with 
thanksgiving:  and  show  ourselves  glad  in 
him  with  psalms. 

For  the  Lord  is  a  great  God:  and  a  gi-eat 
King  above  all  gods. 

In  his  hand  are  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth:  and  the  strength  of  the  hills  is  his 
also. 

The  sea  is  his  and  ho  made  it:  and  his 
hands   piepared  the  dry   hind, 

O  come,  let  us  worship  and  fall  down 
and  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker, 

For  he  is  the  Lord  our  God;  and  we  are 
i  the  people  of  his  pasture,  and  the  sheep  of 
j  bis  hand. 

O  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holi- 
;  ness:  let  the  whole  earth  stand  in  awe  of 
him. 

For  he  cometh,  for  he  cometh  to  judge  the 
earth:  and  with  righteousness,  to  judge  the 
world,  and  the  people  with  his  truth. 

Thanksgiving  Hymn, 

(AIR,     ■■■AJrERIOA")  , 

O  Thou,  whose  eye  of  love 
Looks  on  us  from  above 

Low  at  thy  throne. 
We  come  to  thee  and  pray 
That,  gleaning  day  by  day, 

Thy   hand   may   own. 

Thine   are  waviing  fields, 
Thy  hand  tno  harvest  yields; 
And  unto  thea 


To  whom  for  rain  and  dew. 
And  skies  of  sunny  blue. 
Our  lova  and  praise  are  due, 
We  bend  the  knee. 

And  when  beneath  the  trees. 
In  fairer  fields  than  these, 

Our  glad  feet  roam, 
There  where  the  bright  harps  ring, 
May  we  our  gleanings  bring, 
And  in  thy  presenco  sing 

Our  harvest   home. 


Responsive  Reading, 

Teacher — Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul: 
and  all  that  is  within  me,  praise  his  holy 
Name. 

School — Praise  the  Lord,  0  my  soul:  and 
forget  not  all  his  benefits; 

Teacher — Who  forgiveth  all  thy  sin:  and 
healeth  all  thine  infirmities; 

School — Who  saveth  thy  life  from  de- 
stiui-fon :  and  cvownclh  thee  Avith  mercy 
and  loving-kindness. 

Teacher — 0  Praise  the  Lord,  ye  angels  of 
his,  ye  that  excel  in  strength:  ye  that  ful- 
fil his  commandment,  and  hearken  unto  the 
voica  of  his  word. 

School — 0  praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  his 
hosts:  ye  servants  of  his  that  do  his  pleas- 
ure. 

All — 0  speak  good  of  the  Lord,  all  ye 
works  of  his  in  all  places  of  his  dominion: 
praiso  thou  the  Lord,  0  my  soul. 

Teacher — 0  praise  the  Lord,  for  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  sing  praises  unto  our  God: 
yea,  a  joyful  and  pleasant  thing  it  is  to  be 
thankful. 

School — He  healeth  those  that  are  broken 
in  heart:  and  giveth  medicine  to  heal  their 
sickness. 

Teaclier — 0  sing  unto  the  Lord  with 
thanksgiving:  sing  praises  upon  the  harp 
unto   our   God: 

School — Who  covereth  the  heavens  with 
clouds,  and  prepareth  rain  for  the  earth: 
and  maketh  the  grass  to  grow  upon  the 
mountains,  and  herb  for  the  use  of  man. 

Who  giveth  fodder  unto  the  cattle:  and 
foedeth  "the  young  ravens  that  call  upon 
him. 

Teacher-^ 

He  sendeth  forth  springs  in  the  valleys 
They  run  among  the  mountains. 
They  give  drink  to  every  beast  of  the  field; 
The  wild  asses  quench  their  thirst. 
By   thoni    the    fowl    of    the    air    have    their 

habitation ; 
They  sing  among  the  branches. 
School^ 

Ho  watereth  the  mountain  from  his  cham- 
bers a 
The  earth  is  satisfied  with  the  fruit  of  thy 

works, 
Teacher-^ 

Ho  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle 
And   herb   for  the   service  of  man; 
That  they  may  bring  forth  food  out  of  the 
earth  j 
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And   wine  that  maketh   glad   the  heart   of 

man. 
And  oil  to  make  his  face  to  shine. 
And  bread  that  strengtheneth  man's  heart. 

All — Praise  the  Lord,  0  Jerusalem; 
praise  thy  God.  0  Zion. 

For  He  hath  made  fast  the  bars  of  thy 
gates,  and  hath  blessed  thy  children  within 
thee. 

He  maketh  peace  in  thy  borders,  and  fill- 
eth  thee  with  the  flour  of  wheat. 

Teacher — Blessed  is  he  that  considereth 
the  poor;  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  the 
time  of  trouble. 

School — The  Lord  will  preserve  him  and 
keep  him  alive,  and  lip  shall  he  blessed  upon 
earth;  and  thou  wilt  not  deliver  him  unto 
the  will  of  his  enemies. 

All — The  Lord  is  King,  the  earth  may 
be  glad  thereof;  yea,  the  multitude  of  the 
isles  may  be  glad  thereof. 


The  First  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Recitation. 

Children,  do  you  know  the  story, 
Of  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day, 

Founded  by   the   Pilgrim   Fathers 
In  that  time  so  far  away? 

They  had  given  for  religion 

Wealth  and  comfort — ^yes,  and  more — 
Left   their   homes   and   irioiids  and   kindred. 

For  a  bleak  and  barren  shore. 

On  New  England's  rugged  headlands, 
Now  where  peaceful  Plymouth  lies, 

There  they  built  their  rough  log  cabins, 
'Neath   the   cold,   forbidding   skies. 

And  too  often  even  the  bravest 

Felt  his  blood  run  cold  with  dread, 

Lest  the  wild  and  savage  red-man 
Burn   the  roof  above  hia  head. 

^Vant  and  sickness,  death  and  sorrow. 

Met  their  eyes  on  land; 
And  before  the  spring  had  reached  them 

They  had  buried  half  their  band. 

But   their   noble   brave   endurance 

Wag  not  exercised  in  vain; 
Summer   brought   them   brighter   prospects. 

Ripening  seed  and  waving  grain. 

And  the  patient  Pilgrim  mothers. 

As  the  harvest  time  drew  near. 
Looked   with   happy,   thankful    faces 

At  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

So  the  Governor,  William  Bradford, 

In  the  gladness  of  his  heart, 
To  praise  God  for  all  his  mercies, 

Set  a  special  day  apart. 

That   was   in   the   autumn,   cliildren, 

Sixteen  hundred  twenty-one; 
Scarce  a  year  from  when  they  landed, 

And  the  colony  begun. 

And  now  when,  in  late  November, 
Our  Thanksgiving  feast  is  spread, 

'Tis  the  same  time  honored  custom 
Of  those  Pilgrims  long  since  dead. 

We  shall  never  know  the  terrors 
That  they  braved  years,  years  ago; 

But  for  all  they  gave  us. 
We  our  gratitude  can  show. 

And   the  children  of  our  fair  land, 
If  they  feast  or  praise  or  pray. 

Should  bless  God  for  those  brave  Pilgrims 
And    their    first    Thanksgiving    Day. 
— Youths'   Companion. 


Song. 

(air:    cttlfoed.      metiiodist    htmn.\l    no. 
724),. 

Praise  to  God,  immortal  praise. 
For  the  love  that  crowns  our  days! 
Bounteous  source  of  every  joy. 
Let  thy  praise  our  tongues  employ. 
For  the  blessings  of  the  field. 
For  the  stores  the  gardens  yield; 
For  the  fruits  in  full  supply. 
Ripened  'neath  the  summer  sky. 


All  that  spring  with  bounteous  hand 
Scatters  o'er  the  smiling  land; 
All  that  liberal  autumn  pours 
j^  roni   her  rich,   o'erliowiug  stores; 
These  to  thee,  0  God,  we  owe, 
Source  whence  all  our  blessings  flow. 
And  for  these  our  souls  now  raise 
Grateful  vows  and  solemn  praise. 

— Anna   Laetitia   Barhanld. 

The  Com  Song. 
Secitation. 
Heap  high  the  farmer's  wintry  hoard. 

Heap  high  the  golden  corn! 
No  iiicher  gift  has  Autumn  poured 
From  out  her  lavish  horn! 

Let  other  lands,  exulting,  glean 

The  apple  from  the  pine. 
The  orange  from  its  glossy  green. 

The  cluster  from  the  vine; 

We  love  the  harty  gift 

Our  rugged  vales  bestow. 
To  cheer  us  when  the  storms   shall  drift 

Our  harvest   fields  with  snow. 

Through  vales  of  grass  and  meads  of  flowers 
Our  plows  their  furrows  made. 

While   on  the  hills   the  sun   and   showers 
Of  changeful  April  played. 

We  dropped  the  seed  o'er  hill  and  plain 

Beneath  the  sun  of  IMay. 
And    frightened    from    our    sprouting   grain 

The  robber  crows  away. 

All   through  the  long  bright  days  of  June 
Its  leaves  grew  green  and  fair, 

And  waved  in  hot  midsummer's  noon 
Its  soft  and  yellow  hair. 

And  now,  with  Autumn's  moonlit  eyes. 

Its  harvesting  time  has  come. 
We  pluck  away  the  frosted  icaves. 

And  bear  the  treasure  home. 

There  richer  than  the  fabled  gift 

Appolo  showered  of  old. 
Fair  hands  the  broken  gi'ains  shall  sift. 

And  knead  its  meal  of  gold. 

Let  vapid  idlers  loll  in  silk 

Around  their  costly  board. 
Give  us  the  bowl  of  samp  and  milk, 

Bj'  homespun  beauty  poured! 

Where'er  the  wide  old  kitchen  hearth 

Sends  up  its  smoky  curls. 
Who  will   not  thank  the  kindly   earth, 

And  bless  our  farmer  girls! 

Then  shame  on  all  the  proud  and  vain, 

Wiose  folly  laughs  to  scorn 
The  blessings  of  our  hardy  grain,        > 

Our  wealth  of  golden  corn! 

Let  earth  withhold  her  goodly  root. 

Let  niUdew  blight  the  rye, 
Give  to  the  worms  the  orchard's  fruit. 

The  wheatfield  to  the  fly; 

But  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 

The  hills  our  fathers  trod; 
Still   let  us,  for  His  golden  corn, 

Send  up  our  thanks  to  God! 

— John  Greenleaf  Whitiei: 

Harvest  is  Come. 
(To  he  sung  or  recited). 
Harvest  is  come.     The  bins  are  full. 

The  barns  are  running  o'er; 
Both  grains  and  fruits  we've  garnered  in, 
Till  we've  no  space  for  more. 

We've   worked   and   toiled    through   heat 
and  cold. 
To  plant,  to  sow.  to  reap; 
And  now  for  all  its  bounteous  store. 
Let  us  Thanksgiving  keep. 

(To    be    recited    in    concert    ty    the    entire 

school  or  a  large  class). 
Praise  God  for  wheat  so  white  and  sweet. 

Of  which  we  make  our  bread! 
Praise    Him    for    yellow    corn    mtli    which 

His  wailing  Avorld  is   fed! 
Praise   God   for   fish   and   flesh   and  fowl 

He  gave  to  man  for  food! 


Praise  God  for  every  creature  which 
He  made  and  called  it  good! 

Praise   God   for  winter's   store   of  ice, 

Praise  God  for  summer's  heat! 
Praise   God   for   fruit   trees   bearing   seed — 

"To  j'ou  it  is  for  meat!" 
Praise  God  for  all  the  bounty 

Ej'  which  the  world  is  fed! 
Praise  God,  ye  children  all,  to  whom 

He  gives  your  daily  bread. 

— Adelaide   Anne   Proctor. 

We  Thank  Thee. 

(Recitation   for   tico   pupils). 

FIRST  PUPIL. 

We  plow  the  fields  and  scatter 

The  good  seed  on  the  land. 
But  it  is  fed  and  watered 

By  God's  Almighty  hand. 
He  send  the  snow  in  winter. 

The  warmth  to  swell  the  grain, 
The  breezes  and  the  sunshine, 

And  soft,  refreshing  rain. 

SECOND    PUPIL. 

He  onlj'  is  the  ilaker 

Of  all  things  near  and  far. 
He  paints  the  wayside  flower 

And  lights  the  evening  star. 
The  winds  and  waves  obey  him. 

By  Him  the  birds  are  fed. 
Much  more  to  us.  his  children. 

He  gives  our  daily  bread. 

BOTH  IN   CONCERT. 

We  thank  Thee,  then,  0  Father, 

For  all  things  bright  and  good. 
The  seed  time  and  the  harvest, 

Our  life,  our  health,  our  food. 
Accept  the  goods  we  ofl'er 

For  all  thy  love  imparts. 
And,  what  thou  most  desirest, 

Our  hiuuble,  thankful  hearts. 

Autumn  Leaves. 
(An  Exercise  for  Seven  Pupils). 
Each  pupil  holds  a  branch  of  the  leaves 
described. 

Birch   (yellow)  — 
The  gay  birch  trembling  in  the  breeze 

Is  first  to  don  its  yellow, 
Turning,  twisting,  swaying,  dancing, 
A  frolicsome,  gay  fellow. 

jMaple   (red) — ■ 
The  bright  swamp  maple  galy  then, 

In  red  of  richest  hue. 
Builds   signal   flres  along  the  brooks, 

But  soon  is  lost  to  \i.e\v. 

Ferns    (white)  — 
These  graceful  ferns  we  love  so  well 

Seem  pale  and  white  today. 
The  Frost  King  from  the  frozen  North 

Has   struck  them;    low  they   sway. 

Elms  and  poplars   (yellow)  — 
Elms  and  poplars,  stately,  tall. 

Are  not  to  be  outdone, 
Each  borrows  a  pale,  yellow  tint. 

From  our  old  friend,  the  sun. 

Sumach    (red)  — 
The   sumach,  brightest  leaf  of  all, 

Throws  flaming  swords  afar. 
His   cainp-flres   seen   on    Southern    slopes, 

Are  glowing  like  a  star. 

Beeches   (brown )  — 
The  beech  trees  nod,  they  do  not  wish 

For  red  or  yellow  hue. 
In  leathern  brown  of  modest  tint. 

They're  ever  loyal,  true. 

Pine    (green) — 
The  sighing  pine,  in  solemn  grief, 

Holds  its  green  boughs  outspread, 
Ever  watching,  ever  sighing. 

For  other  leaves  soon  dead. 

All  retire  singing:  "Come,  Little  Leaves." 
— Ella  M.  Powers. 
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Thanksgiving   Song. 

November   fields   are  dreary, 

November   skies  are  gray. 
But  ev'ry  voice  is  cheery 

This  glad  Thanksgiving  Day. 

The  wild  flowers  cold  are  l.ving, 

Touched  by  a  chilly  hand; 
The  birds  are  southward  flying 

To   find  a  warmer   land. 

But  neither  care  nor  sadness 
Can  mar  our   song's  refrain ; 

Each   heart   exults  with  gladness. 
For   spring  must  come  again. 

And  let  us  all  remember. 

Amid  our  merry  play, 
To  praise   dear   old  November 

Tor  glad  Thanksgiving  Day. 

— William    Howard    Montgomery. 


The  Nut  Party. 

(Enier   six   children  with   decorated  plates 
of  nuts). 

CHESTNUT. 

Old  Mistress  Chestnut  once  lived  in  a  burr, 
Padded  and  lined  with  the  softest  of  fur. 
Jack    Frost    split    it    wide    with    his    keen 

silver  knife. 
And  tumbled  her  out  at  the  risk  of  her  life. 


WALNUT. 

Here  is  Sir  Walnut,  he's  English,  you  know, 
A   friend   of   Ladj'   and    Lord   So-and-So. 
Whenever  you  ask  old  Sir  Walnut  to  dinner. 
Be  sure  and  make  much  of  the  gouty  old 
sinner. 

PEANUT. 

Little  Jliss   Peanut,   from  North   Carolina, 
Shes  not  'ristoeratic,  but  no  one  is  finer. 
Sometimes    she's    roasted   and    burnt    to    a 

cinder. 
In   Georgia   they   call   her   Miss   Goober   or 

Pinder. 

HAZLENUT. 

Little  Miss  Hazlenut  in  her  best  bonnet. 

Is  lovely  enough  to  put  in  a  sonnet. 

And  young  Mr.  Filbert  has  journeyed  from 

Kent 
To  ask  her  to  marry  him  soon  after  Lent. 

HICKORY. 

This   is   old  Hickory.     Look   at  him   well! 
A  general  was  named  for  him,  so  I've  heard 

tell. 
Take  care  how  you  hit  him,  he  sometimes 

hits   back. 
This  stolid  old  chap  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack. 

BUTTERNUT. 
Old  Mr.   Butternut,  just   from  Brazil, 
Is   rugged   and  rough  as   the  side  of  a  hill 
But   like   many   countenances   quite   as   ill- 
favored. 
He  covers  a  kernel  delioiously  flavored. 


ALL. 

Now,  dearest  schoolmates,  I'm  sure  we  have 

told 
All    the    queer   rhymes   that   nut-shells    can 

hold. 

— From  Hhedd's  fipccial  Day  Exercises. 

Harvest  Song. 

AIR :     "AMERICA." 

The  God  of  harvest  praise; 
In  loud  thanksgiving  raise 

Hand,  heart,  and  voice. 
The   valleys   laugh   and   sing. 
Forests  and  mountains  ring, 
The  plains   their   tribute  bring. 

The  streams  rejoice. 

Yea,  bless  his  holy  name, 
And  joyous  thanks  proclaim 

Through  all  the  earth. 
To    glory    in    your    lot 
Is    comely;    but   be   not 
God's  benefit  forgot 

Amid  your  mirth. 

The  God  of  harvest  praise. 
Hands,  heart,  and  voices  raise 

With    sweet   accord. 
From  field  to  garner  throng. 
Bearing  your  sheaves  along. 
And  in  your  harvest  song 

Bless   ye   the   Lord. 

Thank  Our  Father  for  His  Love. 

(To   he   recited   hy   the  school   and   teacher 
standing ) . 
All  good  gifts  around  us 

Are   sent   from  Heaven   above. 
Then   thank   our   Father, 
Thank  our  Father, 
For  His  love. 
— Adapted  from  North  Carolina  Journal  of 
Education  of  1898. 
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How  to  Improve  the  Teacher. 

A  County  Superintendent  writes:  "How 
is  the  best  way  to  improve  the  scholarship 
of  the  teacher?  Many  of  my  teachers  for 
this  year  are  eighteen-year-old  girls  who 
have  never  taught.  They  were  unable  to 
secure  a  first  grade  certificate." 

In  reply  to  questions  sent  out,  one  Su- 
perintendent says  the  best  way  is  for  the 
State  to  fix  a  minimum  salary  for  first 
grade  teachers  and  provide  a  uniform 
method  of  examining  teachers.  If  the  State 
would  say  that  any  teacher  who  holds  a 
first  grade  certificate  shall  receive  not 
less  than  $40  a  month,  regardless  of  the 
county  in  wliich  she  teaches,  this  would 
stimulate  more  teachers  to  secure  first 
grade  certificates  and  there  would  not  be 
such  an  exodus  from  counties  where  sal- 
aries or  so  low.  Of  course  the  State  would 
have  to  provide  a  uniform  system  of  ex- 
amining and  grading  teachers.  This  is 
well  for  the  future;  but  how  about  the 
present  ? 

This  question  of  illiteracy  among  the 
teachers  afflicts  other  States.  The  New 
York  School  Journal  publishes  this  edi- 
torial : 

ILLITERACY    AMONG    TEACHERS. 

"It  seems  incredible  that  an  illiterate 
person  should  manage  to  secure  a  position 


as  school  teacher,  but  fact  sternly  denies 
the  incredibility.  At  the  office  of  The  School 
Journal  there  are  received  each  year  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
communications  from  teachers  in  every  con- 
ceivable kind  of  school.  I  am  speaking  of 
course  of  the  exceptions  when  I  say  that 
there  are  among  these  communications, 
letters  and  postal  cards  that  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  a  girl  who  has  had  no  less  than 
six  years  of  school  life  in  a  fairly  civilized 
community.  But — such  exceptions  should 
not   exist. 

Poor  spelling,  wretched  penmanship,  and 
execrably  incorrect  language  are  bad 
enough,  but  I  do  not  refer  to  these  only. 
There  are  actually  examples  of  gross  illit- 
eracy. The  clerks  are  quite  accustomed  to 
seaing  the  pronoun  I  written  with  a  small 
letter;  this  modesty  no  longer  astonishes 
them.  When  it  comes  to  receiving  sheets  of 
note  paper  so  dirty  that  a  clean  hand  in- 
stinctively shrinks  from  them,  and  then 
being  compelled  to  tarry  over  them  in  order 
to  decipher  the  meaning  of  the  contents, 
disgust  can   no   longer   be  concealed. 

How  do  people,  lacking  so  completely  in 
culture,  and  possessing  not  even  a  modicum 
of  elementary  instruction,  ever  manage  to 
secure   employment   as   teachers  ? 

To  the  shame  of  the  country  be  it  said: 
It  is  due  to  lack  of  appreciation,  on  the 


part   of   the   people,   of   the   importance   of 
the  teacher's  oflBce. 

The  shabbiness  revealed  by  tlie  prevail- 
ing inadequacy  in  remuneration  of  the 
teacher's  services  must  necessarily  result 
in  the  employment  of  many  inefiicient  ones, 
the  inefficiency  ranging  all  the  way  from 
lack  of  professional  judgment  down  to  rank 
illiteracy." 

IMPEO^-EMENT  THROUGH  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS, 

There  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  every 
county,  students  who  are  lacking  in  scholar- 
ships; and,  as  The  School  Journal  says,  in 
some  cases,  "there  are  actually  examples 
of  gross  illiteracy."  Tliis  should  be  reached 
by  the  County  Superintendent  in  his  county 
or  township  meetings.  Suppose  there  is  a 
teacher  in  a  county  who,  in  writing  to 
the  superintendent,  begins  her  sentences 
with  small  letters  and  is  imable  to  use  even 
a  period,  or  as  The  School  Journal  says, 
"who  is  so  modest  that  she  writes  I  with  a 
small  letter."  The  County  Superintendent 
should  certainly  hold  frequent  township 
meetings  in  her  section  of  the  county  and 
not  only  discuss  this  question  with  her,  but 
instruct  her  as  he  would  a  child,  how  to 
write  the  English  language  approximately 
correct.  Not  only  this,  but  he  should  take 
up  other  texts  and  strive  to  improve  her 
general  scholarship.  "Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching"  is  a  good  subject  for  discus- 
sion if  it  is  backed  by  scholarship,  but  if 
illiteracy  is  the  background  pedagogy  had 
better  retire  imtil  the  scholarship  is  im- 
proved.—E.  C.  B. 
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Program   for   a   County  or    Township 
Teachers'  Meeting. 

1.  Exhibition  of  pupils'  worI<: 

(a)  Written  language  work  of  different 
classes. 

(b)  Arithmetic  work,  showing  neatness 
and  clear  analysis  of  practical  problems, 
Fractions,   Decimals,   and   Percentage. 

(c)  Written  work  in  Geography,  show- 
ing intelligent  idea  of  the  relation  of  nat- 
ural resources  to  wealth  of  community. 
Map  Drawing. 

2.  Discussion  by  teachers  of  how  the  stu- 
dents were  taught  to  prepare  the  best  work 
presented. 

3.  Discussion  by  the  Superintendent  of 
lack  of  scholarship,  and  how  to  improve  it; 
of  lack  of  good  teaching,  showing  from  the 
work  presented  how  to  improve  it. 

A  teachers'  meeting  is  incomplete  if  the 
teachers  fail  to  exhibit  their  work.  New 
teachers  can  learn  more  in  a  few  hours 
when  they  can  see  actual  work  from  other 
school  rooms  than  by  all  the  lecturing  that 
the  Superintendent  can  do.  If  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  teacher  is  below  the  average, 
she  will  learn  to  improve  herself  and  her 
school  by  seeing  the  good  work  of  more 
experienced  teachers. 

Every  teacher  should  keep  for  inspection 
some  of  the  best  work  of  her  pupils  and 
the  parents  should  be  invited  to  see  such 
work  at  least  once  a  month. — E.   C.  B. 


The  Northwest  District  Association  of 
County    Superintendents. 

The  Northwest  District  Association  of 
County  Superintendents  met  at  Elkin,  Octo- 
ber 4  and  5.  The  following  coimties  were 
represented:  Wilkes,  Lincoln,  ifadkin,  Sur- 
ry and  Cabarrus.  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner  was 
present  also.  The  meeting  was  entirely  in- 
formal. The  regTJlar  program  was  dis- 
pensed with  and  the  entire  time  was  de- 
voted to  round  table  discussions  of  subjects 
most  interesting  to  the  members  present. 
A  resolution  endorsing  Mr.  Joj-nor's  admin- 
istration and  urging  him  not  to  lay  down 
the  duties  of  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  was   passed. 

Whereas,  The  death  of  Dr.  Charles  D. 
Jlclver  leaves  vacant  the  presidency  of  the 
State  Normal  College,  and  since  State  Sup- 
erintendent Joyner  is  being  mentioned  as 
Dr.  Mclver's  successor;  and  whereas,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  removal  at  this  time  of  Su- 
perintendent Joyner  from  the  head  of  the 
educational  work  of  the  State  would  greatly 
handicap  and  retard  the  work  and  plans 
now  laid  for  the  continual  development  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  State:  Be  it  re- 
solved, by  the  Association  of  County  Super- 
intendents of  the  West  Central  District, 
tliat  we  endorse  Superintendent  Joyner's 
administration  of  the  school  affairs  of  the 
State,  and  strongly  urge  him — if  not  incon- 
sistent with  other  weighty  duties  of  which 
we  may  not  be  aware — not  to  lay  down  the 
duties  of  State  Superintendent  until  tlie 
work  now  so  well  begun  is  more  nearly 
completed. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  given  to  the  press  and  a  copy  be 
sent  to  Superintendent  Joyner. 


The  work  of  the  County  Superintendents 
was  thoroughly  discussed,  and  those  pres- 
ent felt  they  derived  much  benefit  from  this 
meeting,  even  more  than  from  a  larger 
meeting  when  a  greater  crowd  is  present. 
Here  the  few  discussed  with  the  State  Su- 
perintendent and  with  one  another  the 
problems  that  confront  them  in  their  own 
counties.  These  district  associations  are 
always  helpful.  Possibly  the  most  helpful 
educational  meetings  that  the  county  su- 
perintendents  can   attend. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Elkin  people,  and 
especially  of  Supt.  Allen  was  greatly  en- 
joyed by  the  superintendents.  The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  passed: 

KESOLtmojsr  of  thanks. 

The  superintendents  present  at  Elkin  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  County 
Superintendents  of  the  West  Central  Dis- 
trict, desire  to  express  their  hearty  thanks 


and  high  appreciation  of  the  hospitable 
treatment  and  many  courtesies  shown  them 
by  Supt.  Allen  and  the  kind  people  of  Elkin 
during  their  stay  among  them. 

C.  C.  Wmght,  President. 
Chas.  E.  Boger,  Sec'y  of  Association. 


New  Rural  Libraries. 

There  have  just  been  issued  from  the 
office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Scliools 
warrants  for  eighteen  new  rural  libraries 
a.s   follows : 

One  each  to  Hertford,  Johnston,  Bruns- 
wick, Bladen,  Columbus,  Alleghany,  Mont- 
gomery, Surry,  and  Beaufort;  two  to  Mitch- 
ell and  Henderson;   five  to  Franklin. 

This  makes  the  number  of  libraries  in 
the  rural  schools  of  North  Carolina  amount 
to  1,407  and  in  these  there  are  about 
120,000  volumes. 


Department  of  City  Schools. 


The  Batavia  System  in  the  Salisbury 
Schools. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  school  work  more 
important  than  the  reclamation  of  the 
backward  pupils.  This  work  deserves  the 
serious  attention  and  the  best  effort  of 
every  public  school  teacher,  for  this  class 
of  individuals  is  in  our  school  as  a  direct 
result  of  our  system  of  graded  schools.  Our 
sj'stem  of  schools  does  not  recognize  the 
fact  that  all  children  are  unlike  in  apti- 
tude and  capacity;  it  does  not  recognize 
the  fact  of  individuality  in  the  child.  How- 
over,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the 
reason  for  the  e.xistence  of  this  class  of 
children  in  our  public  schools,  but  to  say 
a  few  words  concerning  a  remedy  that  has 
been  discovered. 

Prominent  educators  everywhere  have 
suggested  plans  from  time  to  time  by  wliich 
these  children  might  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  their  more  fortunate  class- 
mates. In  Germany  they  have  tried  the 
"blocking  system"  of  alternate  class  and 
study  periods  with  indifferent  success.  In 
England  the  pupils  of  the  upper  grades  are 
required  to  assist  the  backward  pupils  in 
the  lower  grades.  This  has  proven  very 
unsatisfactorj'.  In  the  Hartford,  Conn., 
schools  the  dull  pupils  are  taken  out  of 
several  class  rooms  and  placed  in  charge 
of  a  competent  teacher.  Of  course  this 
has  proven  unsuccessful.  There  must  be  a 
good  deal  of  inspiration  for  the  children 
set  aside  in  a  room  under  those  conditions! 
In  Portland  they  have  tried  flexible  grada- 
tion in  order  to  allow  the  backward  pupils 
tile  most  favorable  conditions  for  making 
the  grades. 

In  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  a  much  better  plan  has 
been  in  operation  for  eight  years  and,  judg- 
ing from  my  own  experience  in  working 
under  this  system,  and  the  many  favorable 
reports  from  different  schools  using  this 
system  throughout  our  country,  its  success 
is  assured.  This  plan  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  our  superintendent  by  an  ar- 
ticle  that   appeared   in   The   Ladies'   Home 


Journal  about  three  years  ago.  Its  intro- 
duction was  made  necessary  by  a  very  com- 
mon occurrence — that  of  an  over-crowded 
room.  To  relieve  the  situation  the  super- 
intendent secured  the  services  of  an  experi- 
enced teacher  and  arranged  that  all  back- 
ward pupils  in  that  room  should  receive 
individual  instruction  and  at  the  same  time 
be  allowed  to  recite  with  the  class.  It 
was  soon  noticed  that  a  large  per  cent  of 
these  backward  pupils  had  caught  up  with 
the  class:  furthermore  the  bright  pupils 
had  made  better  progress,  for  they  had  been 
relieved  of  the  burden  to  every  class — the 
laggards.  The  teacher  could  now  devote  her 
entire  time  to  class  work  without  delaying 
the  progress  of  the  class  at  every  step  in 
order  to  help  the  backward  pupil  over  some 
rough  place.  Its  success  was  assured  from 
the  very  beginning. 

This  system  works  with  more  satisfactory 
results  when  two  teachers  are  employed  in 
the  same  room,  though  it  is  perfectly  feas- 
ible with  only  one  teacher.  The  problem 
in  a  one-teacher  room  depends  upon  the 
management  of  the  program ;  here  it  must 
be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  time  for  both 
class  and  individual  instruction,  half  the 
time  being  devoted  to  each.  Two  teachers 
are  only  used  to  take  care  of  crowded 
rooms,  numbering  from  fifty  to  eighty-five 
pupils.  In  such  a  room  the  additional 
teacher,  or  individual  instructor,  is  em- 
ployed to  do  silent  work,  devoting  her  en- 
tire time  to  this,  while  the  teacher  in 
charge  devotes  her  entire  time  to  class  in- 
struction. Not  the  slightest  embarrass- 
ment or  friction  attends  this  plan ;  ample 
time  is  found  for  accomplishing  all  the 
work  and  the  teachers  leave  school  each 
day  feeling  satisfied  with  the  progress  of 
tha  pupils. 

The  class  is  usually  divided  into  four 
sections,  with  about  twenty  pupils  in  each 
section.  When  the  class  teacher  finishes 
the  recitation  with  section  A,  she  passes  to 
section  B,  handing  to  the  individual  in- 
structor the  names  of  those  children  that 
have    failed    in    their    lesson;    and    so    on 
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through  the  different  sections.  It  is  then 
the  duty  of  the  individual  instructor  to 
assist  these  children  not  only  in  preparing 
the  lesson  in  which  they  have  failed,  but 
also  the  lesson  for  the  following  day.  Only 
the  very  dull  pupil  conies  to  the  individual 
instructor  regularly.  No  pupil  is  rendered 
dependent,  but  rather  the  more  independent 
in  tliat  his  individuality  has  been  appealed 
to  and  his  faculties  aroused.  In  this  way 
the  class  is  not  kept  waiting  to  listen  to 
the  ineffectual  attempts  of  the  child  who 
knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  topic  in  hand, 
the  teacher  simply  passes  on  with  the 
work,  calling  on  another  pupil,  and  so  the 
work  progresses  through  the  class  period 
without  break  or  interruption.  Thus  these 
things  have  been  accomplished  at  the  close 
of  the  recitations;  those  pupils  who  under- 
stand the  topic  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  recite  upon  it.   and  thus  by  oral   state- 


The  individual  teacher  also  pushes  forward 
the  bright  pupil,  thereby  sustaining  the 
ambition  and  interest  in  the  child  rather 
than  to  check  its  progress  on  account  of 
the  others  who  are  not  so  fortmiately 
endowed. 

To  obtain  the  most  desirable  results 
from  this  method  of  teaching,  four  rules 
must  be  adhered  to: 

First:  The  backward  pupil  must  be 
taught  first,  and  this  teaching  continued 
day  after  day  until  he  can  stand  with  the 
others. 

Second:  The  teacher  must  place  herself 
in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  child. 

Third:  An  atmosphere  of  cheerful,  confi- 
dent work  must  prevail  in  the  school  room. 

Fourth :  There  must  be  the  never-failing 
patience  and  the  abilitj'  of  absolute  con- 
centration of  mind  upon  the  part  of  the 
individual   teacher. 


I  believe  that  this  system  could  be  used 
in  our  country  schools  to  great  advantage, 
especially  where  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
two  teachers.  Of  course  this  plan  cannot 
be  used  where  the  school  rooms  are  very 
small,  but  in  all  rooms  of  average  size,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  grades,  as  many  as 
sixty  pupils  can  be  seated.  All  teachers 
who  have  worked  under  this  system  in  our 
schools  speak  very  favorably  of  it,  and 
would  not  think  of  going  back  to  the  old 
s\stem.  It  has  been  in  use  here  now  for 
three  years,  and  has  been  extended  through 
nearly  all  the  primary  department,  and 
this  year  it  was  introduced  into  the  in- 
termediate grades.  To  those  who  doubt 
its  efficiency  I  can  only  say:  Come  and  see 
the  system  in  operation  and  judge  tlie  re- 
sults for  yourself. 

Edna    McCubbins, 
Second   Grade,   Salisbury   Public   Schools. 
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ment  to  fix  it  more  firmly  in  mind  and  at 
the  same  time  to  gain  practice  in  oral  ex- 
pression; those  pupils  who  have  failed  have 
been  noted  and  the  class  teacher  is  prepared 
to  report  to  her  colleague  all  those  weak 
in  the  subject  and  who  need  special  help 
upon  it. 

The  individual  teacher  does  all  her  work 
at  a  table  in  the  rear  of  the  room.  There 
is  no  noise  or  confusion  in  this  end  of  the 
room;  it  does  not  interrupt  the  work  of  the 
class  teacher,  neither  does  the  recitation  in- 
terrupt the  work  of  the  individual  teacher. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  individual  teacher  to 
seek  the  laggard  at  the  foot  of  the  class, 
awakening  his  ambition  through  sympathy, 
and  extend  a  helping  hand  to  assist  him 
over  the  obstacles  in  his  way  until  he  can 
stand  alone,  for  the  child  who  seems  dull- 
est when  considered  simply  as  a  unit  of  the 
mass  often  assumes  a  position  among  the 
strongest  and  most  reliable  pupils  in  the 
class  when  his  faculties  have  been  aroused. 


In  this  plan  of  instruction  discipline  is 
no  longer  considered;  scholarship  is  made 
liigher;  self-reliance,  cheerfulness,  discipline 
and   devotion  to  work  are  contagious. 

The  average  attendance  in  the  grades 
where  this  system  is  in  use  in  our  schools 
is  higher  than  in  the  other  grades.  In 
one  of  our  second  grades  last  year,  with 
an  enrollment  of  eighty-five,  the  average 
attendance  was  seventy-five.  Seventy-two 
were  promoted,  sixteen  of  whom  were  en- 
abled to  advance  a  whole  year  and  entered 
the  fourth  grade.  Only  one  child  was  not 
promoted,  and  he  attended  school  only  six 
weeks  during  the  entire  year.  Sickness 
was  the  cause  of  his  absence. 

This  plan  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  in- 
troduced into  any  school  room  where  the 
teachers  are  conscientious  and  progressive. 
The  question  of  expense  should  not  arise, 
for  with  this  plan  fewer  rooms  are  needed, 
so  that  in  the  end  the  Batavia  system  les- 
sens the  expense. 


The  Henderson  Graded  School  Building. 

The  Henderson  Graded  School,  one  of  the 
handsomest  school  buildings  in  the  State, 
has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  for  build- 
ing and  lot  of  about  $25,000.  The  heating 
is  low  pressure  steam  and  promises  to  be 
thoroughly  satisfactory  in  every  particu- 
lar. Five  hundred  new  single  desks,  teach- 
ers' desks,  and  otiier  needed  equipments 
have  been  purchased.  Not  a  double  desk 
is  used  in  the  school.  The  entire  available 
wall  space  in  each  of  the  rooms  is  fitted 
with  the  very  best  Pennsylvania  slate.  The 
auditorium  is  a  gem,  complete  with  opera 
chairs  and  will  seat  about  500  people.  All 
equipments  are  modern  and  of  the  best 
quality.  The  sanitary  arrangements  are  of 
the  most  approved  plans.  The  large  base- 
ment rooms,  with  fine  cement  floors,  are 
ready   for  use  as  occasion  may   demand. 


He   who   does  the  most  for  others, 
the  best  for  himself. — Adam  Haydn. 
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Public  High  Schools. 

It  is  impossible  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  County  Superintendents  without  reach- 
ing this  conclusion,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  better  facilities  for  the 
training  of  teachers  if  we  would  improve 
the  public  schools  of  the  State.  One  Super- 
intendent says  that  many  of  his  teachers 
this  year  are  eighteen-year-old  girls  who 
have  never  taught  before,  and  the  majority 
of  these  were  unable  to  secure  a  first  grade 
certificate.  In  a  certain  institute  this 
summer  over  half  the  attendants  were 
women  who  had  never  taught  school  a  day. 
Many  of  these  were  unable  to  secure  a  first 
grade  certificate. 

If  there  were  a  normal  school  in  every 
congressional  district  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  train  in  these  even  half  of  the 
teachers  that  are  needed  to  labor  in  behalf 
of  the  children.  Jlany  of  our  best  teachers 
possess  normal  and  some  collegiate  train- 
ing. They  add  strength,  and  carry  a  cer- 
tain professional  stimulus  to  the  county  in 
which  they  labor  and  we  cannot  possess  too 
many  teachers  of  this  class;  but  a  large 
per  cent  of  our  teachers  are  lacking  in 
scholarship.  Not  only  this,  there  are  many 
who  would  possess  much  more  scholarship 
and  would  be  much  better  teachers  in  con- 
sequence, if  an  opportunity  were  presented 
to  them  to  improve  their  scholarship. 

A  teacher  who  possesses  only  an  elemen- 
tary public  school  education  may  possibly 
become  a  great  teacher  if  she  studies  at 
home  to  improve  herself,  but  this  is  taking 
too  much  chance  where  the  children  are 
concerned.  Each  county,  by  establishing  a 
high  school  in  each  township,  could  provide 
training  ground  to  prepare  a  sulHcient 
number  of  teachers  for  the  entire  public 
schools.  In  addition  to  this,  such  a  high 
school  well  equipped,  could  train  enough 
young  men  and  3'oung  Avomen  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  intelligence  in  the  entire 
count}' — intelligence  that  could  handle  the 
entire  resources  of  the  county  and  make 
the  wealth  of  the  State  double  and  quad- 
ruple within  a  generation.  What  stands 
between  the  State  and  this  internal  develop- 
ment? 

A  LACK  OF  MOXET  FOR  THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

No  state  law  can  develop  a  system  of 
high  schools  that  does  not  provide  money 
sufficient     for     a     system     of     elementary 


schools.  In  a  large  per  cent  of  the  counties 
the  schools  are  too  short  to  prepare  the 
children  for  a  high  school.  The  money  is 
insufficient  even  to  provide  buildings  and 
equipments  for  these  elementary  schools. 
Why  is  tills  ?  It  is  not  because  we  are  too 
poor.  This  was  the  excuse  thirty  years  ago, 
when  possibly  there  were  grounds  for  this 
e.xcuse.  We  are  still  clinging  to  the  old 
regime  which  said  that  schools  are  not  a 
necessary  expense.  Few  men  today  believe 
this;  yet  we  have  not  changed  our  old 
habits.  We  still  squeeze  out  of  our  sixty- 
six  and  two-thirds  cents  as  much  as  eigh- 
teen cents  for  the  schools.  Make  up  our 
budget  for  State  and  county  expenses  and 
pass  on.  If  the  State  would  write  it  into 
the  organic  law  that  schools  are  a  necessary 
expense  and  require  the  county  commis- 
sioners to  levy  sufficient  tax  by  to"\\Tiships 
to  run  the  schools  six  or  more  months,  we 
could  not  only  have  a  very  creditable  ele- 
mentary school  system,  but  we  could  estab- 
lish township  high  schools  and  send  out 
teachers  of  scholarship  to  teach  every 
school  in  the  county.  Would  it  be  worth 
while  ?  Ask  every  business  man  in  your 
county  if  good  schools  are  worth  while; 
ask  him  if  the  money  would  be  thrown 
away.  Ask  the  people  how  would  they  vote 
on  such  a  proposition  if  they  had  the  op- 
portunity. 


Woman  Suffrage. 

In  the  State  of  Colorado  the  two  leading 
political  parties  are  having  a  very  interest- 
ing campaign,  especially  that  phase  of  it 
which  pertains  to  the  election  of  a  State 
Superintendent. 

The  Democrats  have  nominated  Miss 
Nora  Maloney.  It  is  said  that  "her  nomi- 
nation was  one  of  the  really  interesting 
events  of  the  convention.  She  received  the 
almost  unanimous  support  of  the  delegates 
and  every  man  she  met  became  at  once  her 
friend." 

The  Republican  party  presented  the  name 
of  Miss  Katherine  Craig,  the  present  in- 
cumbent. It  is  said  that  "when,  in  the  Re- 
publican convention,  Governor  McDonald 
nominated  Miss  Oraig,  the  spontaneous 
acclaim  of  the  convention  that  gave  her 
name  unanimous  approval  was  an  event 
that  must  ever  be  to  Miss  Craig  and  her 
friends  a  delightful  memory." 

The  Colorado  School  Journal  says  that 
whichever  party  wins,  the  State  has  ample 
assurance  that  the  ofliee  of  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  will  be  in 
competent  hands. 


An  Attractive  Book  by  a  North  Carolinian. 

A  very  attractive  book  from  the  press  of 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  is  "Child's  Calen- 
dar Beautiful,"  by  Miss  R.  Katharine  Bee- 
son,  principal  of  the  Centennial  School,  La- 
fayette, Ind.  The  book  should  have  addi- 
tional interest  to  North  Carolinians,  be- 
cause Miss  Beeson  is  a  native  of  this  State, 
being  born  in  Cireensboro.  Her  grandfather 
was  Col.  William  Dock,  of  High  Point,  and 
her  great-grandfathers  were  Rev.  Samuel 
Dook,  founder  of  Washington  College,  and 
Col.  Daniel  Gillispie,  of  Greensboro. 

"Child's  Calendar  Beautiful"  is  a  collec- 


tion of  poems  and  prose  selections  to  be 
memorized  by  children.  These  selections  are 
graded  for  the  first  seven  years,  and  are 
arranged  by  months.  The  calendar  begins 
with  September  because  this  is  the  first 
month  of  school  and  each  grade  has  an 
excellent  collection  of  poems  and  prose  se- 
lections arranged  by  months.  The  book  has 
been  well  received. 


The  Value  ol  Music. 
Music  is  a  sister  to  reading  and  correct 
intonation  and  enunciation.  Musical  nota- 
tion develops  faculties  of  the  memory,  of 
observation  and  of  research,  as  do  geogra- 
phy and  other  branches  of  elementary  teach- 
ing, it  is  not  merely  a  pastime,  a  sort  of 
additional  tolerated  recess;  it  feeds  the 
child's  mind  and  develops  taste  as  do  other 
studies  upon  which  more  stress  is  laid.  To 
teach  the  child  how  to  control  and  apply 
the  gifts  of  voice  and  tune  which  God  has 
given  him  is  to  add  a  principle  of  aesthetic 
cultui'e  that  rounds  him  out. — John  Deiiues, 
Hupermsor  of  Music,  York,  Pa. 


The  Study  of  Grammar. 
Again,  what  has  become  of  the  study  of 
grammar  ?  There  is  nothing  else  that  seems 
to  me  so  absolutely  necessary  to  intelligent, 
economical,  thoughtful  work  in  advanced 
English  as  knowledge  of  technical  grammar. 
It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  child's 
mind  that  logic  bears  to  the  mind  of  the 
adult.  It  is  the  preparation  for  advanced 
reasoning,  for  clear  thinking,  for  original 
work.  The  boy  who  wishes  to  analyze 
and  parse  a  sentence  is  obliged  to  imder 
stand  the  force  and  value  of  every  word. 
He  can  hardly  help  noting  whether  each 
modifier  is  in  the  place  where  it  can  do 
its  best  work.  There  is  no  sentence  exactly 
like  the  one  in  hand;  therefore  he  must  do 
original  work.  He  must  know  the  meaning 
of  every  word,  and  he  is  driven  to  the  dic- 
tionary. It  is  a  rare  triumph  if  a  pupil's 
mind  can  be  trained  to  work  automatically 
somewhat  in  this  wise:  Word — meaning — 
don't  know — dictionary.  A  ninth-grade  pu- 
pil who  uses  his  dictionary  is  twice  as  well 
prepared  for  the  high  school  as  the  same 
pupil  without  the  dictionary  habit. — Jour- 
nal of  Pedagogy. 


School  Entertairunent. 
A  program  for  an  entertainment  on 
Thanksgiving  day  is  published  elsewhere 
in  the  JouKNAL,  that  this  day  may  be 
celebrated  with  appropriate  exercises.  The 
tendency  of  the  jiast  j'car  or  two  has  been 
to  revive  the  old  custom  of  giving  Friday 
afternoon  exercises,  and  school  entertain- 
ments at  certain  seasons  of  the  school  year. 
Too  much  encouragement  and  assistance 
cannot  be  given  the  teachers  in  their  ef- 
forts to  revive  these  old  customs.  There 
should  be  more  debating  societies ;  the  stu- 
dents should  be  encouraged  to  declaim  and 
recite  on  public  days;  there  should  be  more 
concerts  and  school  entertainments.  They 
are  the  very  life  of  a  eommrmity.  They 
are  more  educative  to  the  child  than  text 
books,  for  they  appeal  to  the  social  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  side.  The  teacher  could 
not  do  better  for  her  community  than  to 
train  the  children  for  public  entertain- 
ments and  invite  th'e  parents  to  be  present. 
They  will  come,  and  they  will  go  away  lov- 
ing the  school  better. 
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Miscellaneous  School  News. 


The  Northeast  District  Association 
was  held  at  Windsor  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  October  24  and  25.  A  report  of 
this  meeting  will  be  published  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Journal. 


The  people  of  Elkin  have  just  completed 
an  excellent  school  building.  It  is  situated 
on  a  beautiful  hill  that  overlooks  the  en- 
tire town.  The  school  is  full  to  overflow- 
ing, having  a  corps  of  excellent  teachers. 


Superintendent  A.  C.  Reynolds,  of  Bun 
combe  County,  has  sent  in  117  subscribers  to 
the  Journal.  This  is  the  largest  number 
that  has  come  from  any  one  county.  Such 
subscription  lists  as  this  makes  the  success  of 
the  Journal  secure. 


The  Mclver  Memorial  Service  will  be 
held  at  the  State  Normal  College  on  No- 
vember 20th,  the  exercises  commencing  at 
eleven  o'clock.  There  will  be  addresses  by 
Pres.  E.  A.  Alderman,  Dr.  Wallace  But- 
trick  and  others.  A  full  program  of  the 
exercises  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of 
tlie  Journal. 


White  Oak  Graded  School,  Wake  County, 
began  its  first  term  October  S,  in  a  new 
$2,000  school  building.  Misses  Alice  K. 
Rawley  and  Maggie  Mae  Mitchell,  of  Rock- 
ingliam  County,  _are  the  teachers.  This  is 
one  of  the  new  rural  graded  schools  estab- 
lislu'd  since  Superintendent  Judd  began  his 
supervision. 


Fire,  which  was  discovered  at  9  o'clock 
Wednesday  night,  October  17,  damaged  to 
some  e.xtent  the  graded  school  building  at 
Reidsville.  The  fire  started  under  the 
chapel  and  had  made  considerable  head- 
way before  the  firemen,  who  performed 
heroic  service,  reached  it.  The  building 
cost  $20,000.  The  loss  is  fully  covered  by 
insurance. 


The  new  graded  school  building  just  com- 
pleted in  Beulaville  is  one  of  the  best 
school  buildings  in  Duplin  County.  Mr. 
Vail  en  C.  Ray,  a  Wake  County  man,  who 
took  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  of  this 
year,  is  principal  of  the  school.  He  has. 
with  the  help  of  his  assistants.  Miss  Maude 
Brown  and  Miss  Ella  Lee  Houston,  both  of 
this  county,  graded  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-seven students,  and  has  the  work  of  all 
grades  going  along  nicely.  The  music  de- 
partment, under  the  charge  of  Miss  Kittie 
Hall,  is  a  great  success. 


No  other  interest  in  Clinton  is  closer  to 
the  hearts  of  her  people  than  the  new 
Graded  School,  established  last  year  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Special  Tax  District. 

Out  of  a  total  school  population  of  310, 
there  were  enrolled  289  pupils,  the  average 
attendance  being  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment. 

During  the  present  year  a  "Teachers' 
Training  Class"  will  be  organized  for  the 


benefit  of  the  students  from  the  eighth  and 
ninth  grades,  many  of  whom  are  going  out 
after  graduation,  into  the  public  schools  of 
tha  county. 


Supt.  R.  J.  Tighe  says  in  regard  to  the 
meei:'ng  of  the  Primary  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion : 

"I  believe  that  it  wou'd  be  a  good  thing 
if  every  primary  teacher  in  the  primary 
schools  of  the  State  could  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Primary  Teachers'  Association  in 
Salisbury.  November  22  and  2,3.  The  meet- 
ing last  year  seems  to  have  been  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  I  hope  they  will  be  continued. 
Several  of  our  teachers  attended  the  last 
meeting  and  came  back  enthusiastic  over 
Mhat  they  had  seen  and  heard." 

A  full  progTam  of  this  meeting  will  ap- 
pear in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 


The  children  of  the  Maxton  Graded 
School  earned  quite  a  nice  little  sum  last 
year  for  schoolhouse  improvement,  by  hold- 
ing a  rummage  sale.  In  the  fall,  when 
cotton  picking  money  was  still  in  the  hands 
01  tlie  pickers,  they  collected  old  clothes, 
old  shoes,  disabled  furniture,  old  carpets, 
etc.,  and  on  Saturday  held  a  sale.  The 
colored  people  were  glad  to  buy  these 
things,  and  they  enabled  many  a  colored 
manunj-  to  fit  her  largo  family  out  for 
school,  and  it  relieved  the  congestion  in 
many  garrets.  The  children  learned  les- 
sons of  business  in  advertising  and  work- 
ing up  the  sale  and  they  thoroughly  en- 
joyed every  bit  of  it  from  going  around 
with  a  wagon,  on  Friday  evening,  collect- 
ing   the    bundles,    to    taking    in    the    long 


green.     It  was  a  great  success  and  we  are 
preparing  to  hold  another  this  fall. 

The  ilaxton  Graded  School  will  hold  an 
Art  E.xhibit  from  October  24  to  27.  The  ex- 
hibit is  loaned  by  the  Horace  K.  Turner 
Co.,   of   Boston. 


Bladen  County  Improvement. 

The  people  of  the  Glengarry  district  of 
Bladen  County  have  done  some  notable 
work  in  the  improvement  of  their  public 
school.  An  old  one  room,  unpainted  hut  of 
a  building  has  given  place  to  a  neat  three 
room  bviilding  that  is  a  credit  to  the  county. 
The  new  bviilding  has  been  painted,  most  of 
the  work  being  done  by  the  pupils  of  the 
school.  Old  fashioned  rough  benches  have 
been  replaced  by  patent  desks;  the  walls 
have  been  hung  with  pictures.  The  people 
of  the  district  liave  bought  a  piano  and 
music  is  taught  in  the  school.  The  new 
building  is  situated  in  an  almost  ideal  lo- 
cation in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  grove. 
Flower  beds  have  been  laid  off  and  fiowers 
planted  in  the  yard.  This  work  is  done  by 
the  children.  Every  child  in  tlic  district 
was  enrolled  in  the  school  last  year.  A 
four  months'  public  school  term  is  taught, 
after  which  a  subscription  school  is  con- 
ducted for  one  or  two  months  longer.  The 
people  are  now  preparing  to  vote  a  local 
tax  so  they  can  have  a  six  months'  public 
term.  A  rural  library  will  be  installed  at 
an  early  date. 

While  all  the  people  of  the  district  have 
been  much  interested  in  the  work  and  have 
contributed  largely  to  it,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  chief  credit  belongs  to 
the  teacher,  Jlrs.  M.  W.  Robeson,  and  to 
Mrs.  William  Whitted.  The  work  in  this 
district  is  already  beginning  to  tell  in  its 
influence  on  surrounding  districts. 


Teaching  Literature  in  the  Colleges. 

By  E.  K.  Graham. 

[Reprinted  bj-  permission  of  the  Editor  of  The  Bookman.'i 


Not  long  ago  I  was  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  a  great  library  near  a  group  of  under- 
graduates dressed  in  the  athletic  negligee  so 
fascinating  to  the  eye  of  a  broad-minded 
observer.  These  boj's  were  talking  of  liter- 
ature, and  the  name  of  Fielding  caught  my 
attention.  At  once  I  saw  that  they  were 
about  to  go  on  an  examination. 

"Tom  Jones,  what  did  he  write  ?"  asked 
a  bright-looking  fellow  as  he  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 

"He  didn't  write;  it's  about  him.  He's 
the  hero,  and  a  ripper.  Allworthy  is  the 
name  of  the  old  one  .  .  .  Two  I's.  The 
talk  gets  away  with  the  story,  but  skipping 
it's  good,  or  'so  I  am  reliably  informed.' " 

"Good  work!  How  about  this  next  one, 
Clarissa  Earlowe;  I  thought  she  wrote 
plays?  .  .  .  Sure  that  ^oas  Marlowe." 
And   so   following. 

Later  this  youth  went  on  examination 
and  "flattered  to  tears"  the  hard-working 
instructor  by  a  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  Tom  Jones,  and  how  "the  novel,  other- 
wise intensely  interesting,  loses  in  real  nar- 


rative force  by  needless  digressions.''  "If 
I  may  venture  an  opinion,  however,"  he 
avers  with  alluring  modesty,  "these  di- 
gressions are  justified  to  an  extent  by  the 
effectiveness  of  their  content." 

where  literature  is  really  taught. 

English  literature  occupies  a  large  space 
in  the  present  educational  scheme.  Under 
some  guise  or  other  it  is  taught  from  the 
kindergarten  on  up  through  the  post-grad- 
uate school ;  j-et  in  spite  of  all  the  time 
given  to  it,  although  we  are  constantly 
reminded  that  the  amount  of  our  good  liter- 
ature is  small,  in  the  end  we  come  on  the 
interesting  fact  that  the  students  know 
rather  less  about  it,  and  feel  less  care  for 
it,  than  perhaps  for  any  other  study. 

In  this  long  course  of  training  three 
superficial  divisions  may  be  distinguished : 
the  high  school  course,  the  undergraduate 
courses  in  college,  and  the  post-graduate 
courses.  Of  these  three  divisions  there  is 
but  one  in  which  there  is  much  pretence  of 
really  teaching  literature  for  its  own  sake. 
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Not  in  the  high  school  courses,  whei'e  the 
work  is  pretty  clearly  cut  out  into  the 
patterns  of  the  College  Entrance  Require- 
ments; nor  in  the  post-graduate,  where  it 
is  in  definite  and  exquisitely  specialized 
tasks  of  accomplishing  this  or  that  thing 
concerned  with  anything  you  please  except 
the  spirit  of  literature.  The  purpose  of 
the  high  school  course  being  to  put  the 
student  safely  into  the  college  classes,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  post-graduate  courses 
to  fit  him  to  teach  college  classes,  one  is 
led  to  suspect  that  the  undergraduate  col- 
lege classes  are  the  happy  hunting  grounds 
of  literary  study.  The  college  catalogues 
confirm  this  suspicion  with  thousands  of 
courses  in  literature,  the  apparent  design 
of  which  is  cultural  rather  than  scientific. 
One  other  interesting  fact  the  catalogues 
reveal  concerning  this  cultural  study.  Not 
only  is  the  study  of  English  literature  for 
its  own  sake  confined  chiefly  to  the  sopho- 
more and  junior  years  in  college,  but  the 
courses  in  English  literature  are  the  onlj' 
courses  in  the  curriculum  of  the  average 
college  that  have  any  cultural  pretence. 
From  the  classics  to  pure  mathematics, 
the  aim  and  the  methods  are  wholly  scien- 
tific. Naturally  so,  of  course;  for  the  ten- 
dency in  college  education  is  toward  a  sys- 
tem that  shall  attain  the  perfection  of  a 
machine.  Its  business,  with  its  parapher- 
nalia of  quizzes,  examinations  and  diplo- 
mas, inevitably  crj'stalizes  into  an  efl^ort  tp 
impart  a  certain  precise  amount  of  know- 
ledge. Now  and  then  young  men  come 
into  the  work  of  teaching  with  fresh  eager- 
ness and  zest,  only  to  have  their  ideals 
worn  down  into  commonplace  regularity 
by  the  endless  repetition  of  the  eternally 
fit  and  required  things.  Men  and  courses 
necessarily  become  formally  accurate  and 
inflexible — academic  is  the  world's  word  for 
it.  Under  this  academic  system  education 
is  just  what  it  says  it  is  not,  a  pouring-in 
process.  And  the  teaching  of  literature, 
despite  the  pretence  of  the  college  cata- 
logues, is  almost  wholly  scientific  and  pour- 
ing-in and  not  cultural  at  all. 

DEFECTS     IX     TE.\CHING    ENGLISH. 

In  other  studies  the  process  of  pouring 
in  knowledge  gives  precisely  the  results 
wanted.  The  emphasis  is  frankly  and 
clearly  on  the  substitution  of  some  sort  of 
knowledge  for  ignorance  and  the  develop- 
ing of  a  strong  brain  through  an  invigorat- 
ing mental  diet.  The  results  are  fairly 
clear  to  the  understanding,  and  what  is  at- 
tempted is  so  definite  that  a  professor  may 
safely  wager  four  years  ahead  on  the  hour 
that  a  student  will  meet  with  disaster  in 
the  binomial  therem,  or  call  a  certain  eth- 
ical dative  on  page  thirty-six  an  ablative. 
In  courses  where  knowledge  is  the  issue, 
education  rejoices  to  see  the  machine  doing 
its  exact  duty  with  superhuman  impar- 
tiality. But  English  literature  cannot 
profitably  follow  the  lead  of  tliese  other 
courses.  Its  emphasis  is  innately  elsewhere. 
The  amount  of  valuable  knowledge  to  be 
got  from  a  scientific  study  of  it  is  small, 
and  of  a  sort  that  is  not  invigorating.  The 
case  is  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  such 
knowledge  as   there  is,   is   in   the  teaching 


confusedly    enveloped   in   a   vague   sesthetic 
veil. 

A  teacher  with  questions  to  ask,  and 
i|uizze3  and  examinations  to  hold,  speedily 
conies  to  devoting  his  energies  to  finding 
out  whether  his  students  are  seriously 
taking  his  lectures,  and  whether  they  have 
read  2'om  Jones.  Now  the  student  is  very 
dull  as  well  as  ignorant  who  cannot  make 
this  modest  information  sufficiently  diffi- 
cult to  discover.  It  becomes  with  the 
teacher  a  question  of  "When  was  Tom 
Jones  written?"  "Who  w"as  Rabbi  Ben 
PJzra?"      "Explain    fully    'yclept    Euphro- 


syue ; 


'What  is  the  Moral  of  the  'Ancient 


ilariner  ?' "  To  the  teacher  marking  time 
on  the  treadmill,  it  is  a  trifie  that  Cole- 
ridge should  say  that  the  moral  is  the  very 
least  thing  about  ''The  Ancient  Mariner." 
Tlie  teacher  faces  the  grim  necessity  of 
finding  out  quickly  whether  some  artful 
dodger  should  pass.  A  weary  and  profit- 
less pursuit,  to  be  sure. 

Certainly  most  instructors  have  realized 
the  lack  of  value  in  reducing  the  study  of 
English  literature  to  a  process  of  accumu- 
lating facts,  but  the  necessities  of  an  im- 
placable system,  and  the  uniquely  great 
demand  that  a  culture  course  makes  on 
personality,  have  forced  the  majority  on 
precisely  this  ground.  And  in  so  far  as 
teaching  is  a  contest  the  position  is  strat- 
egically wisely  chosen.  Many  teachers  re- 
gard it  as  safe  from  all  attack.  One  dis- 
ting-uished  maker  of  text-books,  as  a  part 
of  the  unending  discussion  of  "How  to 
Make  the  Study  of  English  Literature  In- 
teresting?" contributes  with  easy  courage, 
"It  should  not  be  made  interesting.  Let 
the  students  scratch  for  it."  The  refuge 
to  analogy  is  wisely  made,  and  needs  no 
aualyals.  It  is  enough  to  say,  perhaps,  that 
students  lack  the  vermicular  impulse,  and 
that  such  return  as  comes  to  students  from 
scratching  for  the  facts  of  literature  is 
about  as  muscular  as  an  ansmic  chicken. 

Mlli     STUDEKTS     UEALLY     INTERESTED     IN     LIT- 
ERATURE ? 

Every  English  department  has  its  full 
share  of  instructors,  and  every  student 
goes  through  two  or  three  text-books  of 
literature  before  he  is  graduated,  and  every 
instructor  and  every  text-book  reveals  a 
"method"  and  guide,  but  in  the  many  in- 
terests in  college  life,  for  all  this  painful 
care,  does  anyone  ever  hear  of  a  vital  in- 
terest in  literature?  The  large  number  of 
students  who  take  courses  in  literature  do 
so  for  reasons  that  give  the  thoughtful  in- 
structor no  pride.  They  go  through  not 
unlike  a  party  of  Cook's  tourists;  it  is  the 
easy  and  natural  thing  to  do,  and  once 
done,  it  is  done  forever.  If  carefully 
planned  outlines  and  courses,  and  exhaus- 
tively educated  insti'uctors,  don't  succeed, 
it  isn't  to  be  inferred  that  carelessness  and 
neglect  will.  To  have  the  negligence  of 
Lowell,  one  must  first  of  all  be  Lowell; 
but  nothing  but  the  apotheosis  of  system 
can  ever  lead,  in  a  culture  course,  to  sat- 
isfaction in  conventionalized  methods  that 
have  only  the  slightest  relation  to  culture. 
Souls  of  Poets  dead  and  gone,  what 
Elysium  can  ye  know  that  will  hold  your 
happiness  safe  from  the  pedagogue's  desic- 


cated discourses  on  your  art?  "Why  aren't 
you  taking  notes  ?"  asked  a  certain  profes- 
sor who  devoted  brief  intervals  in  his  re- 
search work  to  inspiring  undergraduates. 
"I  have  my  father's,  sir,"  replied  the  more 
or  less  naive  boy.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  essays  that  come  trooping  in  at  predes- 
tined intervals  "lack  spontaneity  and  real 
enthusiasm  ?"  And  is  it  a  wider  wonder 
that  on  a  quiz,  a  criticism  by  the  professor 
should  be  dimly  reflected  by  the  student 
(to  dumb  forgetfulness  not  quite  a  prey) 
in:   "Keats  is  an  anaesthetic  poet!" 

If  the  teacher  of  literature  does  succeed 
in  truly  imparting  the  spirit  of  literature, 
he  has  achieved  the  most  delicate  thing 
in  all  teaching.  For  in  sober  truth,  the 
teaching  of  literature  is  not  the  job  of 
a  taskmaster.  It  is  not  necessarily  for 
the  man  labelled  by  the  scholastic  system 
a  doctor  in  the  realm  of  knowledge  any 
more  than  for  the  dainty  dilettante.  Let 
us  not  shirk  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
Vitally  to  conduct  a  course  whose  main 
purpose  is  culture  is  to  arouse  an  active 
and  abiding  love  where  no  love  exists;  it 
is  nothing  less  than  to  transfuse  the  spirit 
of  beauty.  A  medium  that  to  the  mind 
of  the  student  shall  exhibit  in  a  large  de- 
gree the  spirit  of  perfection,  is  the  obvious 
demand  of  such  a  course  in  art.  The  de- 
mand is  insistent  for  the  spirit,  not  of  the 
taskmaster,  but  for  the  rich,  flexible  spirit 
of  the  master. 

THE     I'RuliLEM     IN     TEACHING     REAL     LITERA- 
TURE. 

If  the  undergraduate  classes  were  limited 
to  fit  the  few,  the  problem  would  disap- 
pear; but  they  are  taken  by  the  crowd, 
and  the  teacher  has  to  get  some  sort  of 
"work"  out  of  the  crowd.  For  the  work  to 
liave  any  value  it  has  to  be  adjusted  to 
the  average  of  aptitude  and  taste,  and  it 
is  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  feel  the 
average  of  taste  than  to  see  the  average 
of  intelligence.  The  fact  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  American,  man  and  boy,  is  not 
inclined  to  a  patient  consideration  of  any 
form  of  art  further  complicates  the  prob- 
lem. To  the  American  the  achievements 
of  the  English  schoolboy  make  English 
biography  as  full  of  curious  facts  as  the 
plaiin  tales  from  the  pioneer  West.  The 
American  undergraduate  has  a  fine  basic 
taste;,  but  it  is  a  taste  that  has  a  heart- 
iness almost  rough.  He  has  a  sense  of 
humor  that  cannot  resist  the  spectacle  of 
an  able-bodied  man  dallying  with  pretty 
bits  of  poetrj'.  Enthusiasm  has  to  present 
its  credentials  of  fine  sense  in  reserve  be- 
fore it  can  arouse  the  sympathy  necessary 
to  impart  the  manifold  spiritual  content 
that  is  in  poetry.  To  put  the  spirit  of  lit- 
erature and  the  love  of  good  literature  into 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  developing  man 
is  a  problem  so  difficult  that  its  only  an- 
swer is  a  great  teacher. 

Education,  in  certain  instances,  appears 
to  follow  tradition  as  a  substitute  for 
frank  thinking.  The  teaching  of  English 
literature  is  such  an  instance.  Where  the 
demand  of  the  study  is  for  nothing  less  than 
a  great  teacher,  the  demand  of  education 
is  that  the  stuff  be  taught.  The  classes 
scratch    for    such    "grades"    as    they    can 
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get,  while  the  instructors  celebrate  the 
college  by  dating  therefrom  articles  that 
testify  very  often  their  assiduity  in  neg- 
lecting their  most  vital  duties.  Though 
a  man  may  for  his  genius  attain  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  a  great  teacher,  his  posi- 
tion in  the  academic  world  is  made  nothing 
by  the  bar  sinister:  "He  never  published 
anything." 

English  literature  can  be  taught,   but   it 


isn't  necessary  that  it  should  be  taught. 
It  can  be  taught  only  by  a  teacher  espe- 
cially gifted.  If  it  isn't  possible  to  get 
men  who  can  fill  the  large  requirements, 
educators  should  not  be  dominated  by 
a  conventionalized  curriculum,  but  the 
courses  should  be  stricken  out.  For  it  to 
be  taught  badly  is  a  hurt  to  education, 
and    a    wilful    crime    against    literature. — 


Froebel,  the  Founder  of  the  Kindergarten. 

By  Marietta  Stockard,  Washington  Female  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  loneliness  of  life  is  one  of  its  su- 
preme tragedies.  There  come  times  when 
every  human  soul  stands  appalled  by  its 
utter  loneliness;  when  hungering  for  com- 
[jlete  companionship  and  sympathetic  rm- 
derstanding  it  struggles  and  strains  to 
break  its  bonds  and  reach  some  kindred 
soul.  Who  that  has  known  such  moments 
of  loneliness,  who  that  can  recall  his  own 
childhood  in  which,  however  much  loyed, 
tliere  Avere  times  of  bitter  heartache  be- 
cause some  blundering  grown  person  failed 
to  understand  his  childish  point  of  view, — 
who,  in  fact,  that  has  power  to  feel  can 
fail  to  be  moved  by  the  story  of  Froebel's 
childhood,  and  led  to  resolve  to  deal  ten- 
derly and  sympathetically,  with  the  great- 
est possible  insight  with  such  little  ones 
in  Avhatever  capacity  they  may  chance  to 
come  under  his  care. 

CHILDHOOD. 

Friedrich  Froebel  was  born  at  a  village 
of  Thuringia,  on  April  21,  1783.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  only  one  year  old.  His 
father,  who  was  pastor  of  Oberweissbach 
and  the  surrounding  country,  had  no  time 
for  his  family.  Although  his  character 
Vias  sucli  as  to  command  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  his  children,  he  gave  them,  particu- 
larly Friedrich,  scant  consideration  and 
tenderness.  He  very  soon  married  again. 
This  second  wife  was  a  hard  woman  and 
now  Friedrich,  the  delicate,  dreamy  child, 
was  not  only  neglected,  but  often  unkindly 
treated. 

As  a  child  of  four  years  Froebel's  great 
amusement  was  to  watch  workmen  as  they 
were  repairing  the  church  wliich  stood 
near.  The  memory  of  his  futile  efforts  to 
imitate  them  in  their  building  as  well  as 
his  later  observation  of  the  universal  build- 
ing instinct  of  children,  suggested  to  him 
the  provision  of  building  materials  for 
them  among  their  pl.aythings.  When  Froe- 
bel was  ten  j'ears  old  his  mother's  brother 
took  pity  on  the  neglected,  ill-treated  child. 


and  obtained  permission  to  take  him  un- 
der his  care.  For  the  first  time  something 
of  real  comfort  and  love  came  into  Fried- 
rich's  life.  He  was  sent  to  the  high  school 
in  the  town  and  to  his  experiences  was 
added  the  enjoyment  of  the  companionship 
of  children  of  Ms  own  age.  For  five  years 
his  nature  grew  and  expanded  under  these 
happy  surroundings.  Although  he  showed 
no  great  aptitude  at  school  he  began  very 
early  to  be  a  great  observer  of  nature. 
In  his  great  delight  in  watching  plants 
and  animals,  and  in  his  joy  in  the  com- 
panionship of  other  children  can  be  traced 
the  source  of  two  of  his  strong  opinions 
respecting    the    education    of    children. 

APPRENTICESHIP    TO    A    FORESTER. 

After  five  happy  years  he  returned  to  his 
father's  house.  He  was  not  thought  to  be 
worthy  of  a  university  education  and  was 
therefore  apprenticed  for  two  years  to  a 
forester.  The  effects  of  these  two  years 
of  intimacy  with  nature  in  the  vast  forest 
of  Thuringia  can  be  traced  in  all  his  teach- 
ings. "No  training  could  have  been  bet- 
ter suited  to  strengthen  his  inborn  tendency 
to  mysticism;  and  when  he  left  the  forest 
at  the  early  age  of  seventeen,  he  seems  to 
have  been  possessed  of  the  main  ideas  which 
influenced  him  all  his  life.  The  conception, 
which  in  him  dominated  all  others,  was  the 
unity  of  nature.  He  longed  to  study  the 
natural  sciences  in  order  that  he  might 
find  in  them  various  applications  of  na- 
ture's universal  laws." 

TJNIVERSITT   TRAINING. 

But  he  longed  for  university  training. 
After  much  persuasion  he  was  allowed  to 
join  his  older  brother  at  the  University 
of  .Jena.  His  career  here  was  cut  short, 
however,  after  one  year,  by  imprisonment 
for  debt.  He  returned  home  and  for  three 
years  and  a  half  after  his  father's  death 
he  wandered  over  Germany,  eking  out  an 
existence  by  whatever  work  he  could  find 
to   do,   driven   always  by  the  consciousness 


that  there  was  for  him  some  great  task 
to  be  accompli.shcd  for  the  good  of  human- 
ity. During  this  time  he  wrote  a  friend, 
"To  thee  may  Fate  soon  give  a  settled 
hearth  and  a  loving  wife;  me  let  it  keep 
wandering  without  rest,  and  allow  only 
time  to  learn  aright  my  true  relation  to 
the  world  and  to  my  own  inner  being.  Do 
thou  give  bread  to  men ;  be  it  my  effort 
to  give  men   to   themselves." 

LIFE    WORK    DETERMINED. 

At  last,  seemingly  by  chance  he  found 
his  true  vocati'on.  While  studying  archi- 
tecture at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  he  met 
tlie  director  of  a  model  school.  During  his 
intimacy  with  this  man  he  was  persuaded 
to  take  a  position  in  the  model  school.  He 
realized  at  once  tliat  his  true  work  lay  in 
the  educational  world.  "The  very  first 
time"  he  says,  "that  I  found  myse'f  in 
tlie  presence  of  thirty  or  forty  boys.  I  felt 
tlioroughly  at  home.  In  fact.  I  perceived 
that  I  had  at  last  found  my  long  missed 
life  element;  and  I  wrote  to  my  brother 
that  I  was  as  well  pleased  as  a  fish  in  the 
water;    I   was   inexpressibly   happy. 

[In  selecting  the  points  which  I  have 
tried  to  present  to  you  in  this  study  of  the 
life  of  Froebel  I  have  been  guided  by  two 
tlioughts:  first,  to  awaken  dn  you  a  sympa- 
thetic interest  in  the  man,  his  struggles 
and  ideals;  second,  to  trace  with  you  the 
influences  which  left  their  impress  upon 
his  character,  molded  his  opinions  and 
shaped  his  life  toward  its  uibimate  goal. 
The  article  will  be  completed  in  tlie  next 
issue  of  the  .Journal. — M.  Stockard.] 


Supt.  H.  B.  Craven,  of  the  Xew  Bern 
Graded  Schools,  writes: 

We  need  in  North  Carolina  a  standard 
for  our  work — we  need  to  know  what  others 
ore  doing  and  what  standard  they  have. 

An  exchange  of  ideas  and  a  knowledge  of 
wliat  others  are  attempting  will  help  all 
concerned. 

I  believe  the  North  Carolina  Journal 
OF  Education  avUI  be  a  great  help  to  North 
Carolina  teachers,  especially  if  all  will  take 
it  and  help  to  make  it  a  success. 


'  (iNCORPORAten  )         ^, . 

Capital  Stock  $30,000.00. 

BUSINESS  "?''",  -''°".  ^^'"^^  °'' «°'""  off  to 

UUOIIILOO  school,  write  for  New  Catalogue 
and  Special  Offer  o.f  the  Leading  Business  Snd 
Shorthand  School.  Address  King's  Business 
College,  RaleiKh.  N.  C,  or  Charlotte.  N  C  i  We 
also  teac>i  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand.  Penman- 
ship, etc.,  by  mail. ) 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

The  Leading  British  Review.   Monthly,  2s.  6d. 

London:    Horace  Marshall  c^  Son. 
New  York:    The  Leonard   Scott   Pub- 
lication Conipnnv. 

SUBSCRIBE  TO 

MtcClure's  yUa^azim 


$1.00 
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Women's  Betterment  Association. 


The  Wayne  County  Association. 

The  Wayne  County  Betterment  Associa- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  act've  and  influen- 
tial organizations  in  the  countj'  and  it  lias 
undoubtedly  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  public  schools  of  the  county.  A 
large  part  of  the  success  of  the  Association 
is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  County 
Superintendent,  jNIr.  E.  T.  Atkinson.  He 
saw,  better  than  any  other,  that  each  com- 
munity must  be  enthused  with  a  finer  spirit 
for  the  public  good  if  the  school  were  to  be 
improved;  he  saAV  that  the  Betterment  As- 
sociation could  be  used  to  advantage  in 
arousing  the  women  and  even  the  men  of 
each  community  to  a  keener  appreciation  of 
the  needs  of  the  children,  and  he  at  once 
made  the  Association  a  part  of  his  public 
school  system,  making  it  of  equal  impor- 
tance with  liis  county  and  toumship  meet- 
ings. In  fact,  it  became  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  these  meetings. 

We  publish  the  report  of  Wayne  County 
as  it  was  prepared  by  the  President,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Simpkins.  TKs  form  may  be  of  as- 
sistance to  others  in  prei)aring  their  re- 
ports : 

I.      OKGANIZATIOrf. 

1.  Name  of  County Wayne 

2.  Number  Scliool  Districts  in  County.'. 66 

3.  Number    Betterment    Associations.  .  .32 

4.  Number  Annual  Report.s  received.  ..  .20 
The  following  report  to  tlie  State  Asso- 
ciation is  based  on  these  20  rc])orts: 

5.  Number    fannilies    with    children    of 
school  age    597 

I).  Number  children   on   revised  census 
loll    1G73 

7.  Number   cliildren   enrolled   in   these 

20   schools    1545 

8.  Average    attendance 984 

9.  Number    members     of    Association 

not  including  school  children 250 

10.  Number   members   including   school 
children     1178 

11.  Associate  members    30 

II.      FUNDS    EAISEn. 

1.  By  associate  membership  fees... 15     30  00 

2.  By  contributions   410  79 

3.  By   entertainments    460  36 

4.  By  all  other  methods 309  58 


$1,270  73 


III.  IKTERIOE    IMI'ROVKMENTS. 

1.  Library    books $  90   15 

2.  Papers    and    Magazines..  4  00 

3.  Unframed    pictures 31 

4.  Framed    pictures 40 

5.  Chairs    8 

6.  Teachers'  d'ks  and  tables.  5 

7.  Dippers    12 

S.  Maps  and  globes $  20  50 

0.   Curtains   and   shades....  9  40 

10.  Lamps    5 

11.  Wash    basins 8 

12.  Towels    8 

13.  Door-mats    5 

14.  Brooms,   many  contributed. 

15.  Organs     ....'. 5  150  00 

16.  Pianos    1  276   10 

17.  Paid   on   teachers'    salaries,  31  00 

18.  P'ting  inside  and  outside,  160  39 

IV.  EXTERIOR    IMPROVEMENTS. 

1.  Building  addition  to  one  house,  $55.10. 
Members  of  Association  did  most  of  work. 
iRepairing  was  done  at  other  places. 

2.  Windows  washed  and  floors  scrubbed 
by  every  Assoaiation. 

3.  Window  panes  put  in ;  quite  a  num- 
ber. 

4.  One  well  curbed. 

5.  Stumps  removed.  A  very  great  num- 
ber. 

6.  Rubliisli  removed  wherever  found — 
many    yards     being    covered     either     with 


building  rubbish,  briers,  or  old  chips,  etc. 

7.  Walk  and  grass  plots  laid  off'  in  many 
of  the  school  grounds. 

8.  Some  ditches  cut — one  filled  and  one 
b'linded. 

9.  Trees  pilanted  at  almost  every  place 
where  needed. 

10.  Many  shrubs  and  flowers  planted. 

11.  Two  croquet  sets  furnished. 

v.      REMARKS. 

Besides  above  itemized  list,  table  covers, 
buckets,  soap,  lumber  and  many  other  ar- 
ticles have  been  .either  bought  or  con- 
tributed, iluch  work  has  been  done  by 
members  of  Association  that  cannot  be 
itemized. 

Between  $150  and  $200,  at  least,  have 
been  raised  by  the  twelve  Associations  not 
reported.     Also   one  piano  bought   by   one. 

At  the  beginning  of  tlie  school  year  a 
first  prize  of  $100  was  offered  to  the  local 
Association  making  the  greatest  improve- 
ment along  all  lines.  This  prize  was 
awarded  to  Miss  Bertha  Casey's  school. 
New  Hope  Township,  District  No.  1.  A 
.second  prize  of  $10  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
R.  T.  Teague's  school,  Grantham  Township. 
District  No.   1. 

Miss  Casey's  di-strict  contained  only  six- 
teen families  with  children  of  school  age. 
There  were  only  forty  children  on  the  cen- 
sus. The  average  attendance  for  the  four 
months  was  twenty-seven.  Tlie  local  Asso- 
ciation had  a  membership  of  75.  That  is 
nearly  every  man,  woinan  and  child  in  the 
district  was  a  member.  They  held  eight 
meetings.  Of  the  sixteen  families  only 
eight  owned  the  land  on  which  they  lived. 
Only  one  has  had  the  advantage  of  a  High 
School  education.  Seven  of  them  tend  only 
a  one-horse  farm.  Not  a  mother  in  the  dis- 
trict had  any  help  except  what  little  the 
children  could  give  night  and  morning. 
The  most  of  these  mothers  were  members 
of  tlie  Association  and  were  always  present 
at  the  meetings. 

WHAT  THEY  DID. 

They  raised  $141.70.  They  enlarged  the 
grounds  to  twice  their  former  size,  taking 
up  scraggy  trees,  stumps  and  trash.  They 
leveled  the  grounds,  laid  off  walks  and 
planted  J'oung  trees  and  flowers.  They 
built  an  addition  to  the  school  building, 
])ut  in  new  lights,  built  new  steps  and 
painted  the  building  inside  and  outside. 
They  paid  the  music  teacher's  board  and 
laundry  and  part  of  her  salary.  They 
bought  an  organ,  a  library  and  several  pic- 
tures which  now  adorn  the  wall.  They 
polished  the  stove,  cleaned  the  floor  and 
desks  and  provided  places  for  hats  and 
wraps.  They  did  all  this  without  cost  to 
the  school  fund. 

Miss  Casey,  in  speaking  of  her  work, 
says: 

"When  we  went  to  our  school  we  found 
an  old  building,  the  roof  of  which  had  re- 
centl.y  been  taken  from  an  old  church.  The 
grounds  were  small  and  cut  up  with  gullies 
and  covered  with  trash  and  leaves  and  de- 
caying stumps.  The  steps  were  nearly 
gone.  windoAV  lights  were  broken  out.  The 
county  gave  us  the  panes,  the  lioys  had  en- 
larged our  yard  to  about  twice  its  original 
size,  taking  up  twenty-eight  stumps.  We 
leveled  the  grounds  and  scoured  the  floor 
and  desks.  We  celebrated  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  gave  a  free  concert  Christmas.  We 
gave  a  measuring  party  and  a  festival  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money.  After 
Christmns  Ave  celebrated  St.  Valentine's 
Diiy,  Washington's  Birth  Day  and  North 
Carolina  Day.  We  got  up  a  programme  for 
Parents'  Day  and  gave  another  free  concert 
on  the  last  n'ght  of  school.  To  raise  money 
wn  had  an  apron  hemming,  an  ice-cream 
supper,  and  the  young  ladies  of  the  Associa- 


tion made  a  memory  quilt.  The  men  of  the 
neighborhood  fixed  the  yard,  built  an  addi- 
tion to  the  house  and  made  some  new  steps. 
The  school  children  set  out  the  flowers, 
scoured  the  floor  and  seats,  and  swept  the 
yard  once  each  month.  We  hired  a  painter 
to  put  two  coats  of  paint  on  the  inside  and 
tlie  outside  of  the  house.  The  children  were 
al'i  anxious  to  do  something  to  raise  money 
to  buy  a  picture  and  some  books.  So  one 
Saturday  we  all  went  to  a  cotton  field  and 
picked  cotton.  At  twelve  o'clock  we  spread 
our  lunches,  later  candy  was  served.  We 
then  had  our  cotton  weighed,  received  our 
money,  which  was  $3.75,  and  went  home  as 
merry  and  as  happy  as  you  please.  The 
little  six-year-old  tots  worked  just  as  hard 
and  felt  just  as  important  as  any.  All  of 
my  school  children  were  small.  I  had  only 
one  boy  seventeen  j'ears  old.  All  the  other 
l)oys  were  under  tAvelve  years.  I  had  four 
girls  over  twelve  j'ears  of  age;  all  the 
others  were  small.  But  they  all  worked 
willingly  and  cheerfully  as  members  of  the 
Betterment   Association." 


W.  T.  Whitsett,  Whitsett  Institute, 
writes: 

Every  North  Carolina  teacher  should  be 
a  subscriber  to  the  North  Cabolina  Joub- 
NAL  OF  Education: 

1.  In  order  to  keep  in  active  touch  with 
the  educational  work  of  the  State. 

2.  To  gain  the  professional  culture  re- 
flected by  contributions  from  our  ablest 
educators. 

3.  To  profit  personally  by  seeing  month 
after  month  the  State's  work  in  the  train- 
ing of  her  children,  and  thus  know  where 
good  teachers  are  needed  and  appreciated. 

4.  To  strengthen  and  unify  educational 
elTort  as  can  only  be  done  by  having  a 
strong  and  able  journal  to  stand  for  all 
that  is  best  in  our  educational  life. 


Just  Two  Kinds  of  People. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people  on  earth  to- 

day. 
Just  two  kinds  of  people,  no  more,  I  say. 
Not  the  sinner  and  saint,  for  'tis  well  un- 
derstood 
The  good  are  half  bad  and  the  bad  are  half 

good. 

Not  the  rich  and  the  poor,  for  to  count  a 
man's  wealth 

You  must  first  know  the  state  of  his  con- 
science and  health. 

Not  the  humble  and  proud,  for  in  life's  lit- 
tle span 

Who  puts  on  vain  airs  is  not  counted  a 
niau. 

Not  the  happy  and  sad,  for  the  swift  flying 

years 
Bring  each  man  his  laughter  and  each  man 

his  tears. 

No;    the   two   kinds   of   people   on   earth   I 

ween, 
Are    the    people    who    lift    and    the    people 

who  lean. 

Wherever  you  go,  you  will  find  the  world's 

masses 
Are  always  divided  in  just  two  classes. 

And    oddly    enough,    you    will    find,    too,   I 

ween, 
There  is  only  one  lifter  to  twenty  who  lean. 

In  which  class   are  you?     Are  you  easing 

the    load 
Of    overtaxed    lifters    who    toil    down    the 

road? 

Or  are  you  a  leaner,  who  let  others  bear 
Your  portion  of  labor  and  worry  and  care? 
— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  Harper's  Weekly. 
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Some  Notable  New  School  Books 


Wisely=Qriswold  Language  Series. 

A  t%vo-book  series  by  Mr.  Wisely,  of  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School,  and  Miss  Griswold,  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School. 

Thej'  Are  the  Only  Books 

1st. — That  put  all  the  language  work  in  one  book  and 
all  the  grammar  in  another. 

2nd. — That  have  a  definite  plan — or  theory. 

3rd. — That  are  not  "scrap  books" — a  mixture. 

4th. — That  teach  expression  in  the  language  book  and 
analysis  in  the  grammar. 

5th. — That  places  the  study  of  grammar  on  a  thought 
basis. 

6th. — That  begin  with  a  study  of  the  sentence  and  end 
with  a  study  of  "parts  of  speech." 

Language  lessons  40 cents,  English  grammar  60 cents. 


Supplementary  Readers. 


Bee  People,  Morley, 
Little  Mitchell,  Morley, 


50  Cents. 
50  Cents. 


Nestlings  of  Forest  and  Marsh,  Wheelock,  -  45  Cents. 
Lady  Lee  and  other  Animal  Stories,  Ensign,  -  50  Cents. 
The  Childhood  of  J.  Shib,  Jenks,  -        ■        -        60  Cents. 

Art=Literature  Readers. 

The  most  beautiful  school  books  ever  published.  They 
teach  a  child  to  read  with  natural  expression — as  he  talks. 
They  teach  him  to  love  good  literature.  They  teach  him  to 
appreciate  the  best  art.  Every  ilhistration  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  famous  painting  in  two  colors.  Primer  30  cents, 
First  Reader  30  cents,  Second  Reader  40  cents.  Others  in 
preparation. 

Folk=Lore  Readers. 

Here  is  a  scries  of  readers  based  on  Another  Goose  and 
nursery  rhymes — carefully  graded.  Illustrated  with  out- 
line drawings  in  two  colors  in  flat  poster  st3-Ie.  The3'  de- 
velop the  imagination  of  the  child.  Primer  30  cents.  First 
Reader  30  cents.    Others  in  preparation. 


ATKINSON.  MENTZER  &  GROVER.  Publishers,  Chicago  and  Boston 
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The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Sixteenth  year,  same  management.  Conservative  and  reliable.  Operates  throughout 
the  Southwest.  Members  located  in  twent3'-eight  States.  Confidential  correspondence 
invited  with  schools  and  colleges  looking  for  teachers,  and  with  good  teachers  looking  for 
promotion.     Particulars  free. 

The  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

THE    STATE'S   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN. 

Regular  Courses  Leading  to  Degrees.  Brief  Courses  for  Teachers.  One-year  Course 
beginning  September  20th.  Two-months'  Course  beginning  September  26th.  Two- 
months'  Course  beginning  April  1st.  Observation  and  Practice  in  Training  School  for 
Teachers.     For  catalogue  address.  President  Ch.\kles  D.  McIver,  Greensljoro,  N.  C. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

Desks,  Blackboards,  Maps,  Globes,  Crayon,  Erasers.      Goods  and  prices  fully  guaranteed. 
Warehouses  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

CHARLES  J.  PARKER. 
THE  SCHOOL  FURNITURE    MAN. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Literary,  Teachers'  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Cour- 
ses. Board  and  Tuition 
jjer  year  $125:  250  stu- 
dents annually.  Ne  \v 
buildings.  Knter  at  any 
time.  Send  for  beautiliil 
new  catalogue.  Address 
the  president. 
W.T.  Whitsett.  Ph.  D., 
Whitsett.  N.  C. 


WINTERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Fall  Term  opens  September  3d,  and  closes  De- 
cember 1st,  1906.  Spring  Term  begins  Decem 
ber  31st,  1906.  and  ends  May  17th,  1907. 

Thorough  instruction  under  the  best  moral  in- 
fluence. Tuition  $1  to  $3.50  per  month.  Board, 
including  furnished  rooms,  light  and  fuel  $S  per 
month.  Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months 
$81  to  $130.  Separate  dormitories  for  boys  and 
girls  under  special  supervision  of  members  of  the 
faculty.  Good  mineral  water  supply  on  the 
grounds.  For  catalogue  and  further  informa- 
tion, address  the  principal. 

G.  E.  EINEBERRY,  Winterville,  N.  C 


South  Atlantic  Quarterly 

DURHAM,  N.  0. 


"The  best  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  literary  periodical  ever  issued  in  North  Carolina  is  the 
April  number  of  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  It  has  been  a  dignified,  readable  magazine 
from  the  first,  but  the  new  editors  have  given  it  a  new  impetus  in  this  their  inaugural 
issue.  The  South  .Atlantic  Quarterly  is  an  honor  to  the  State  and  will  justify  no  httle 
amount  of  enthusiasm  for  her  intellectual  future."— Charlotte  Observer. 


Subscribe  to  This  Southern  Magazine 

Only  Literary  Magazine  in 
North  Carolina. 


EDWIN  MIMS  and  WILLIAM  H.  GLASSON,  Editors 


Subscription  $2.00  per  year. 


"Reflects  more  credit  on  North  Carolina  than  any  other  literary  production  of  our  time." 
— North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate. 

"The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  has  done  good  work  in  arousing  an  interest  in  Southern  his- 
tory. But,  above  all,  as  a  platform  for  thoughtful  men  who  have  important  things  to  say 
for  right  thinking  on  subjects  that  touch  the  South— it's  the  best  we'veeverhad."— PFa/ter 
H.  Page. 

"The  Quarterly  has  justified  its  existence  by  dispassionateness  of  temper,  frankness  of 
speech,  well  balanced  thinking  and  admirable  literary  form.  It  is  not  only  very  creditable 
to  the  South,  but  to  the  whole  country,  and  I  believe  it  has  a  prosperous  future.'' — Hamil- 
ton W.  Mabie. 


Address  all  business  correspondence  to  W.  M.  SMITH, 

Bus.  Mgr.  South  Atlantic  Quarterly, 

Durham,  N,  C. 


"The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  has  a  field  of  its  own.  It  is  up-to-date  and  independent. 
It  treats  vital  issues  and  its  treatment  is  both  fresh  and  suggestive.  Some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  contributions  to  be  found  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  past  year  have  ap- 
peared in  its  pages."— C.  Alphonso  Smith,  Prof,  of  English,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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Adams  "Mediaeval  and  Modern  Histoi-y"  $1.10 
Bailey  "An  Elementary  Text  in  Botany"     t.JO 


^0 
LOO 
J. 00 
1.50 


-     J.JO 


Baldwin  "How  to  Write" 

Ball  "The  Elements  of  Greek" 

Bates  "American  Literature"    -         -         - 

Botsford  "Ancient  History  for  Beginners  - 

Brewster   "Representative   Essays  on   the 

Theory  of  Style" 
Brewster  and  Carpenter  "  Studies  in  Struc- 
ture and  Style"  -        -        -        -        -     J.JO 

Brooke  "English  Literature"     -         -         -     J.OO 
Carpenter  "Complete  Rhetoric"        -        -     J.OO 
Carpenter  "Model  English  Prose"     '-        -      .90 
Coman  "Industrial  History  of  the  United 

States"        ------     J.25 

Coman  and  Kendall  "A  History  of  Eng- 
land" ------     J,25 

Cross  "The  Development  of   the  English 

Novel"        ------     J,50 


Ely  and   Wicker  "Elementary  Principles 

of  Economics"     -----  $J,00 

Emerson  "  Outline  History  of  the  English 

Language"  -----      .80 

Emerson  "History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage"       ------     J,25 

Fisher  and  Schwatt  "Complete  Secondary 

Algebra"    ------     J.35 

Gay  ley  and  Young  "The  Principle  and 

Progress  of  English  Poetry"         -         -     J.JO 

Hall   and  Knight  "Algebra  for  Colleges 

and  Schools"       -----     J.JO 

Laycock  and  Spofford  "Manual  of  Argu- 
mentation" -----      .50 

Raper  "  Principles  of  Wealth  and  Welfare  "     J.JO 

Schultze  "Advanced  Algebra"  -        -     J.25 

Schultze  and  Sevenoak  "Plane  and  Solid 

Geometry"  -        -        -        -        -     J.JO 

Trent  "Southern  Writers"        -         -         -     J.JO 


Tarr^s  New  Physical  Geography  $L00 

The  adopted  text  in  the  North  Carolina  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro.     The  examina- 
tion questions  in  physical  geography  for  entrance  to  the  Normal  College 
are  taken  from  Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 

The  Macmillan  Company 

Fourth  National  Bank  Building 


ATLANTA,  GA. 


NORTH  CAROL] 


Qd^ 


\r 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  EACH  MONTH  AT 

DURHAM,  NX. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE#I.OO  PER  YEAR 
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For  North  Carolina  Schools 

Supplementary  Reading 


STANDARD  LITERATURE  SERIES 


AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


Deerslayer  (Cooper),  No.  8 5th 

Dutchman's  Fireside  (Paulding),  No.  44.. 6th 
Grandfather's  Chair  (Hawthorne)  No.  46  6th 
Horse-Shoe  Robinson  (Kennedy)  No.  10.. 6th 
Knickerbocker  Stories  (Irving)  No.  23. ...7th 

Last  of  the  Mohicans  (Cooper)  No.  39 7th 

Pilot  (Cooper)  No.  2 6th 

Spy  (Cooper)  No.  1 6th 

Water  Witch  (Cooper)  No.  37 7th., 

Westward  Ho!  (Kingsley)  No.  33 7th 

Yemassee  (Simms)  No.  33 7th 


Grade 

and  6th. 
and  7th. 

and  7th. 
and  8th. 

and  7th. 
and  7th. 

and  8th. 
and  8th. 


List  Price 
Manila     Cloth 

.S  .20  8  .30 
.12+  .20 
.20 
.20 
.12+ 
.20 
.20 
.12+ 
.20 
.20 
.20 


ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 


Harold  (Bulwer-Lytton)  No.  13 8th 

Ivanhoe  (Scott)  No.  24 7th 

Kenilworth  (Scott)  No.  7 6th  and  7th.. 

Rob  Roy  (Scott)  No.  3 6th  and  7th.. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather  (Scott)  No.  28 6th 

Waverly  (Scott)  No.  50 6th  and  7th.. 


.20 
.20 
.20 

.m 

.124 
.20 


FRENCH,  SPANISH  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY 


12+ 


Alhambra  (Irving)  No.  4 6th  and  7th.. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii  (Bulwer-Lytton) 

No.  38 7th 20 

Ninety-Three  (Hugo)  No.  18 7th 20 

Peasant  and  Prince  (Martineau)  No.  41. .6th  and  7th..     .20 
Tale  of  Two  Cities  (Dickens)  No.  60 6th  and  7th..    .20 

FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES 

Fairy  Tales   (For  Second  School  Year) 

No.  39 3nd 

Grimm's  Best  Stories  No.  55 3rd  and  4th 

Hans  Andersen's  Best  Stories  No.  52 3rd 

Robinson  Crusoe  (De  Foe)  No  35 3rd  and  4th 

Swiss  Family  Robinson  (Wyss)  No.  35. .4th 

Wonder   Book  (Hawthorne)  (4  stories), 

No.  16 4th 


12+ 
.12+ 
.134 

.m 

.12+ 


.30 
.30 
.20 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 


.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 


.20 

.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 


.20 
.20 
.20 
.30 
.20 


.134      .30 


FOR  INTERMEDIATE  AND  GRAMMAR  GRADES 

Black  Beauty  (Sewall)  No.  31 5th  and  6th..     .30  .30 

Christmas  Stories  (Dickens)  No.  5 5th  and  6th..     .12-+  .20 

Gulliver's  Travels  (Swift)  No.  13 6th  and  7th..     .13|  .30 

Little  Nell  (Dickens)  No.  32 6th  and  7th..     .12+  .20 

Paul  Dombey  (Dickens)  No.  14 6th  and  7th..     .12+  .20 

Pilgrim's  Progress  (Bunyan)  No.  30 5th 12|  .20 


.80 
.20 
.20 

.30 
.30 


.1'2+      -30 


,30 


.30 


.30 


.30 


Grade  List  Price 

Manila     Cloth 

'Round    the    World    in     Eighty    Days 

(Verne)  No.  34 .5th §  .20    $ 

Snow  Image  (Hawthorne)  No.  20 .5th 12^ 

Twice  Told  Tales  (Hawthorne)  No    15.. 7th  and  8th..    .12+ 
Two  Years    Before    the    Mast    (Dana) 

No.  19 6th 30 

Young  Marooners  (Gouldlng)  No.  57 5th  and  6th..     .20 

FOR  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH 
In  Grammar  and  High  Schools 

Ancient  Mariner   (Coleridge)  and  Vision  of  Sir  Laun- 
fal    (Lowell)  No.  63— Full  Text 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  and  Other  Poems  (Long- 
fellow) No.  47— Full  Text 

David    Copperfield's    Childhood     (Dickens)    No.    30 
— Complete 

Enoch  Arden  and  Other  Poems  (Tennyson)  No.  6 — 
Full  Text 

Evangeline  (Longfellow)  No.  21— Full  Text 

Five  Great  Authors,  No.  42 — Each  Selection  Complete 

Gareth  and  Lynette,  etc.   (Tennyson)  No.  56 — Three 
Complete  Poems 

Goldsmith,  Gray,  Bums  and  Other  Romantic  Poets  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  No.  48 — 19  Com.  Poems 

Julius  Caeser  (Shakespeare)  No.  51 — Complete 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (Scott)  No.  40— Full  Text.... 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott)  No.  9— Full  Text 

Macbeth  (Shakespeare)  No.  53— Complete 

Merchant  of  Venice  (Shakespeare)  No.  49 — Complete 

Princess  (Tennyson)  No.  54 — Full  Text 

Prisoner  of  Chillon  and  Other  Poems  (Byron)  No.  11.. 

Poems  of  Knightly  Adventnre  No.   26— Each  Selec- 
tion Complete 

Silas  Marner  (Eliott)  No.  43 — Complete 

Sir  Rodger  de  Coverley  Papers  No.  59 — Complete 

Sketch  Book,  Part   One,  Stories    (Irving)   No.   17—8 
Complete  Selections 

Sketch  Book,  Part  Two,  Essays  (Irving)  No.  61—7 
Complete  Selections 

Sketch    Book,  Combined   (Irving)   No.   62—15  Com- 
plete Selections 

Song  of  Hiawatha  (Longfellow)  No.  37— Full  Text... 

Stories  and  Poems,  by  Foe,  No.  58—10  Complete  Se- 
lections  

Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith)  No.  45— Complete.... 

Famous  Hen  Series 

Famous   Men    of   Greece Srd  to  5th.  inclusive Cloth    .50 

Famous   Men   of    Rome 3rd  to  5th,  inclusive Cloth    .50 

Famous  Men  of  Middle  Ages.. 3rd  to  5th,  inclusive Cloth    .50 


12+ 

.20 

12+ 

.20 

20 

.30 

12+ 

.20 

12+ 

.20 

.12+ 

.30 

m 

.20 

20 

.30 

12+ 

,20 

12* 

.20 

m 

.20 

12+ 

.20 

20 

.30 

30 

.30 

20 

.80 

12+ 

.20 

12+ 

.20 

20 

.80 

20 

.30 

12+ 

.20 

20 

.30 
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1                ■^^^  0  live  anb  be  content  wlt^  small 
L^                  ytlzans;  to  seek 

[                 ^^^"^  "Elegance  ratber  t^an  luxur]?: 
Z\nb  refinement  rather  t^an 
"yas^lon:  to  be  wort^r.  not 
^Respectable;  an6  wealtl)j. 
!5tot  rlclj:  to  stud?  b^rft, 
I5blitk  quletl?.  talk  gently. 

13Vct  "yrankly: 
^0  listen  to  stars  and  birds, 
^0  babes  and  sages,  wltl)  open 
'Sfeart:  to  bear  all  cheerfully,  do 
"Z^ll  bravely,  await  occasions, 

'                           TKurry  never.  In  a  word,  to  let  t^e 
Spiritual,  unbidden  and  unconscious. 
(Brow  up  tbrougb  t^e  common. 
"Cbls  Is  to  be  my  sympbony. 

— (Xt;anning 
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Current  Events. 


All  parties  in  Russia  have  now  become 
more  or  less  violent,  and  the  government 
everywhere  is  a  party  to  violence.  The 
state  of  things  in  this  great 
Civil  War  in  territory  i  s  Civil  War. 
Russia.  There  seems  to  be  no  organ- 

ized force  on  either  side.  Those  who  are 
opposed  to  the  Czar  and  his  method  of  gov- 
erning spread  terror  by  their  frequent  at- 
tempts to  assassinate  the  rulers;  and  the 
rulers  exhibit  a  policy  that  is  equally  as 
bad,  for  there  are  frequent  evidences  that 
the  government  instigates  the  mob  to  deeds 
of  violence.  There  seem  to  be  uprisings, 
massacres,  mob  violence,  assassination  in 
every  section  of  this  vast  dominion.  Nei- 
ther faction  feels  secure.  It  is  a  Keign  of 
Terror  in  Russia. 


Atmospticric 
Riots. 


The  State  Congress  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  was  held  in  Hen- 
derson on  the  thirtieth  of  October.  The 
hearty  co-operation  of  the 
Tea  Party  citizens  and  the  many  cour- 

Signers.  j.^^.^_^     extended     aided     in 

making  it  a  grand  gala-day  occasion. 

The  city  was  in  patriotic  attire — the 
celebration  being  in  honor  of  the  Edenton 
Tea  Party  Signers  (October  2.5,  1774). 
The  leading  stores  were  beautiful  in  their 
decorations:  in  one  window,  the  Edenton 
Tea  Party,  scroll  and  all;  in  another  stood 
the  goddess  of  liberty,  flags  and  other  pa- 
triotic symbols;  in  another  was  sho\vn  the 
"Hornet's  Nest,"  as  the  British  styled 
Charlotte  in  Revolutionary  times;  the  flax 
wheel  of  Nathan  Boddie,  a  patriot  of  1776, 
was  displayed  in  one  window;  flags  and 
draperies  in  the  national  colors  adorned 
many  others. 


The  Ute  Indians  of  Wyoming  have  been 
giving  Uncle  Sam  a  little  trouble  of  late. 
They  had  become  tired  of  living  on  the  res- 
ervation   in    Wyoming    pro- 
Trouble  witli        Yijjgij     i,y     t]^a     government 

tile  Indians.  ,     j     -j   j    j.  j.      t-> 

and  decided  to  go  to  Da- 
kota. This  was  in  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Indiana  and  Uncle  Sam, 
for  no  Indian  is  permitted  to  leave  the 
reservation  without  permission  from  the 
government.  When  the  American  officers 
met  them  and  told  them  to  return  to  their 
reservation  they  showed  an  ugly  mood.  At 
first  serious  trouble  was  expected.  The  In- 
dians held  their  war  dances  nightly  and 
their  number  was  so  threatening  that  Ma- 
jor Grierson  was  compelled  to  wait  for  re- 
inforcements before  attempting  to  coerce 
them.  As  soon  as  Major  Grierson  was  suf- 
ficiently reinforced,  he  called  a  council  of 
the  Indian  leaders  and  the  indications  are 
that  the  Indians  will  give  in.  It  is  said 
that  the  military  oflFered  to  take  the  Utes 
home,  issue  rations  during  the  winter  and 
promised  to  take  up  the  question  of  allow- 
ing them  another  abiding  place  by  next 
spring. 

Tlie  Ute  Indians,  now  almost  400  strong, 
and  with  1,100  ponies,  are  still  camped  on 
Little  Powder  river  in  Montana,  35  miles 
northeast  of  Morehead. 


The  island  of  Hongkong  and  the  neigh- 
boring seas  were  swept,  on  the  morning  of 
September  18,  by  a  typhoon  which  for  de- 
structiveness  and  appalling 
power  has  hardly  been  sur- 
passed in  the  whole  history 
of  atmospheric  riots.  The  hurricane  struck 
without  warning,  and  in  two  hours  it  had 
killed  five  thousand  people  and  destroyed 
property  Valued  at  ten  million  dollars  in 
gold.  Some  four  thousand  craft,  large  and 
small,  were  in  the  harbor  at  the  time  and 
about  half  of  them  were  sunk  or  wrecked 
on  the  shore.  Every  steamer  that  escaped 
total  loss  was  more  or  less  damaged,  eight 
large  vessels,  a  British  gunboat  and  two 
French  torpedo  boats  were  wrecked,  twenty 
steamers  were  driven  ashore  and  over  forty 
were  seriously  injured.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company's  plant  was  wrecked,  and  the 
force  of  the  wind  was  so  gerat  that  three 
electric  cars  were  telescoped  by  it  in  that 
vicinity.  A  hurricane  of  similar  force 
struck  Cuba,  Florida,  and  the  adjacent 
islands  on  October  17.  An  island  off  the 
Florida  coast  was  overwhelmed  by  a  wave 
and  all  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  people 
were  drowned.  The  losses  in  Cuba  were 
estimated  at  two  millions. 


An  attempt  is  being  made  to  make 
Charleston  an  immigration  port.  The 
greater  part  of  all  the  immigrants  land  at 

New  York  and  are  carried 
Immigration  ^      agents    to    the   West    or 

to  ttie  South.  T.T     ji  xn  1 

North.      For    several    years 

those  in  authority  have  laid  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  directing  the  foreign  ar- 
rivals in  the  big  cities  to  the  rural  States 
of  the  South. 

Immigration  officials  are  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship 
Company  to  make  Charleston  an  immigra- 
tion port.  The  first  movement  of  this 
kind,  which  occurred  with  the  arrival  of 
the  Wittekind  from  Belgium  at  Charleston, 
is  regarded  as  very  significant  by  immigra- 
tion officials  here,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  diversion  of  the  tide  of  im- 
migration to  the  South  and  other  agricul- 
tural States. 


The  most  costly  State  Capitol  in  America 
is  the  one  recently  finished  at  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  at  a  cost  of  thirteen  million 

ThePennsyl.  •i°"^''S-  "  ^^^  '"=<'"  ^''- 
vania  State  clared  to  be  the  greatest  and 

Capitol.  most   beautiful    State    Cap- 

itol building  in  the  world.  It  was  dedi- 
cated on  October  4  by  President  Roose- 
velt. The  one  feature  in  connection  with 
the  erection  of  this  Capitol  is  that  it  is  a 
product  of  Pennsylvania  material  and  ge- 
nius; the  material  was  taken  from  Penn- 
sylvania mines  and  the  genius  that  designed 
and  erected  the  building  was  composed  of 
Pennsylvanians. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  have 
the  Capitol  of  North  Carolina  enlarged 
because  the  State  Legislature  and  the  dif- 
ferent governmental  Bureaus  have  out- 
grown its  capacity.  Plans  have  been  drawn 
and  submitted,  but  the  Legislature  has 
not  thought  it  proper  to  make  appropria- 
tions suflScient  to  remodel  it.     One  thing 


that  is  especially  interesting  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  is  the  lack  of  protec- 
tion for  its  records.  The  next  Legislature, 
in  all  probability,  will  be  asked  to  pro- 
vide a  fire-proof  building  in  which  the  re- 
cords of  the   State  may  be  preserved. 

"Surely,"  said  one  man,  "if  Pennsylva- 
nia can  spend  thirteen  million  dollars  for 
a  new  Capitol,  North  Carolina  might  spend 
a  few  thousand  for  a  fire-proof  building  in 
which  to  preserve  her  records." 

November  6  was  election  day  all  over 
the  United  States.  In  some  States  Gov- 
ernors were  elected,  in  others,  legislators 
that  must  elect  United 
Election  Day.  States  Senators,  in  all  the 
States,  the  entire  delegation 
of  members  of  Congress,  that  is,  members 
of  the  lower  house  of  Representatives  were 
elected.  Each  State  has  its  election  for 
local  officers. 

In  North  Carolina  a  new  Legislature  was 
elected,  new  Judges  were  elected  and  also 
new  Congressmen.  The  next  Legislature 
must  elect  a  United  States  Senator  to  suc- 
ceed Senator  Simmons,  whose  term  expires 
March  4,  1907.  One  of  the  needs  that  the 
next  Legislature  must  pay  attention  to  is 
the  improvement  of  the  public  school  system. 

President  Roosevelt  has  gone  to  Panama 
to  inspect  the  work  on  the  canal.  He  left 
Washington  in  the  government  yacht,  the 
President  Mayflower,  to  see  "how  the 

Roosevelt  and  ^ig'  ditch  is  getting  along." 
the  Panama  '^  e  o  o 

Canal.  Very   little  work   in  actual 

digging  has  been  done  so  far,  when  one  con- 
siders the  enormous  amount  to  be  done. 
The  government  has  decided  now  to  turn 
the  work  over  to  contractors  instead  of 
employing  men  to  do  the  digging.  Many 
Chinamen  have  been  imported  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  there  in  the  canal,  since 
Chinese  labor  is  so  much  cheaper  than 
American  labor.  This  move  is  greatly  op- 
posed by  many  labor  organizations  of 
America,  who  claim  that  they  are  discrim- 
inated against.  Certain  parts  of  the  canal 
will  be  given  out  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and 
each  contractor  will  obligate  himself  to 
finish  his  portion  in  a  given  length  of 
time.  In  this  way,  it  is  believed  by  the 
government  officials  that  the  canal  will 
be  completed  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  will  require  at  least 
eight  years   to   complete   the  work. 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  troubles  in 
Russia?  Who  were  the  Tea  Party  Signers? 
What  was  the  course  of  this  Tea  Party  in 

North  Carolina?  What  is 
Questions  for        „„  Indian  Resen'ation  ?     In 

what  States  do  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indians  live?  Is  there  an  In- 
dian reservation  in  North  Carolina?  How 
are  they  governed  ?  Trace  the  storm  paths. 
About  how  long  does  it  take  a  storm  to 
move  from  the  tropics  to  Cape  Hatteras? 
What  countries  do  immigrants  come  from 
usually?  Locate  them  on  the  map.  Why 
are  immigrants  desired  in  the  South? 
Wliat  is  the  use  of  a  State  Capital?  Why 
do  people  vote  and  how  do  they  cast  their 
ballots?  How  many  officers  did  the  people 
of  your  county  vote  for?  See  if  South- 
port,  N.  C,  is  not  in  the  same  parallel  of 
longitude  as  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
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State  Department  of   Education. 


Mr.  Joyner's   Letter  to   County  and 
City  Superintendents. 

For  some  j'ears  the  teachers,  superinten- 
dents and  others  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  tlie  canse  of  education  in  North 
Carolina  liave  felt  the  need  of  a  iirst-elass 
school  journal  ris  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  educational  forces  of  the 
State  and  as  a  means  of  reaching  and  in- 
teresting the  people  in  our  work.  The 
question  of  the  establishment  of  such  a 
journal  was  discussed  by  the  State  Asso- 
ciation of  County  Superintendents  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  November,  1905,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  look  into  the  mat- 
ter and,  report.  This  committee  reported 
and  presented  the  plan  suggested  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a  journal  to  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  the 
Association  of  Academics  and  High  Schools, 
the  Association  of  City  Superintendents, 
and  the  Primary  Teachers'  Association. 
The  movement  received  the  hearty  endorse- 
ment of  all  these  associations.  An  Advisory 
Board  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  President  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly, 
two  representatives  of  the  State  Association 
of  County  Superintendents,  and  one  repre- 
sentative of  each  of  the  other  teachers'  as- 
sociations. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Advisory'  Board 
to  make  this  journal  a  representative  and 
helpful  agency  in  the  advancement  of  every 
department  of  education  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  first  issue  of  the  Journal  ap- 
peared in  September.  The  editors  and  the 
publisher  seem  to  be  doing  their  work  well 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  Jouenax  is  a 
credit  to  the  profession  and  worthy  of  the 
support  of  every  teacher  and  friend  of  edu- 
cation in  North  Carolina.  As  it  is  deal- 
ing and  will  deal  with  the  existing  educa- 
tional conditions  in  this  State,  it  will 
necessarily  be  of  more  practical  help  to 
the  teachers  of  this  State  than  any  other 
educational   publication. 

The  subscription  price  is  only  one  dollar 
a  year.  It  seems  to  me  that  no  progres- 
sive teacher  can  afford  not  to  subscribe  to 
it  and  read  it.  The  publisher  cannot,  of 
course,  afford  to  publish  it  unless  it  can 
be  put  upon  a  paying  basis.  It  cannot  be 
put  upon  a  paying  basis  unless  it  receives 
the  financial  support  of  the  teachers  of  the 
State.  It  will  not  receive  the  support  of 
the  teachers  unless  the  county  and  city 
superintendents  actively  interest  them- 
selves in  it  and  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  their  teachers.  A  number  of  county 
and  city  superintendents  have  already  se- 
cured a  number  of  subscribers  to  the 
Journal,  but  many  others  have  not  yet 
presented  the  matter  to  their  teachers. 

I  am  writing  this  letter,  therefore,  to 
urge  all,  for  the  good  of  the  cause  and  the 
profession,  to  interest  themselves  actively 
in  securing  subscribers  for  our  North 
Carolina  Journal  of  Education.  There 
are  7,005  white  teachers  in  North  Carolina 


and  2,682  colored  teachers.  Out  of  this 
number,  it  ought  to  be  easj',  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  superintendents,  to  secure 
enough  subscribers  to  place  the  Journal 
on  a  paying  basis  and  make  it  one  of  the 
best  journals  in  the  country  and  one  of  the 
most  helpful  factors  for  the  advancement 
of  the  cause  of  education  in  our  State. 

Copies  of  the  Journal  will  be  sent  to 
you  for  examination  by  your  teachers  upon 
application  to  H.  E.  Seeman,  Publislier, 
Durliam,  N.  C. 


The  Mclver  Memorial  Student. 

The  following  resolutions  were  recently 
passed  by  the  Woman's  Club  of  Goldsboro: 

Whereas,  The  work  of  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Mclver,  President  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College,  was  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  the  education  of  the  women  of 
North  Carolina,  and  recognizing  the  great 
service  he  has  rendered  the  women  of  the 
State  by  his  untiring  efforts  in  educating 
the  citizenship  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
belief  that  the  elevation  of  womanhood 
means  the  elevation  of  the  race;  and. 

Whereas,  It  was  his  life  work  to  estab- 
lish an  institution  which  young  women  of 
smaller  means  might  attend  and  from  which 
they  might  derive  equal  benefit  with  those 
of  larger  means;  and, 

Whereas,  It  was  his  constant  purpose  to 
reach  all  classes  in  his  unceasing  desire  to 
elevate  the  womanhood  of  North  Carolina; 
and. 

Whereas,  The  citizens  of  North  Carolina 
have  expressed  a  very  fitting  desire  to  erect 
a  bronze  statute  to  his  memory — a  tribute 
that  should  receive  all  encouragement  pos- 
sible from  every  citizen  of  North  Carolina; 
and. 

Whereas,  The  Womanhood  of  North  Car- 
olina, for  whom  he  labored  so  unceasingly, 
desire  to  carry  out  his  purpose  to  offer  bet- 
ter opportunity  of  education  to  those  in 
moderate  circumstances; 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Women  of  North 
Carolina  recommend,  as  their  specific  trib- 
ute to  his  memory,  the  establishment  of  a 
Loan  Fund  of  sufficient  amount  to  be  of 
service  to  a  large  number  of  deserving 
young  women  who  would  be  unable  to  at- 
tend this  institution  without  the  aid  of 
such  a  fund. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  a  student 
of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege and  of  one  who  had  the  privilege 
for  several  years  of  active  personal  asso- 
ciation with  Dr.  Mclver,  these  resolutions 
seem  to  have  struck  the  very  key-note  of 
his  life-purpose  and  should  receive  the 
heartiest  approval  and  appreciation  not 
only  of  Normal  students,  but  of  women, 
especially  teachers,  everywhere  in  North 
Carolina. 

This  idea  sprang  intuitively  into  the 
minds  of  his  students,  even  on  the  day  of 
his  death,  as  evidenced  by  the  action  of 
the    Salisbury    Alumnae    and    former    stu- 


dents in  raising  $100  to  be  used  in  his  mem- 
ory as  a  Scholarship  Fund.  The  sponta- 
neous action  of  these  young  women  should 
be  followed  up  along  the  line  suggested  by 
the  women  of  Goldsboro. 

The  above  resolutions  were  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  Woman's  Club  of  Goldsboro, 
receiving  enthusiastic  endorsement  from 
every  member  present.  Tlie  strongest  evi- 
dence that  these  women  were  following  Dr. 
Mclver's  own  idea  is  expressed  in  a  letter 
from  him  to  Mrs.  W.  R.  Hollowell,  which 
shows  that  his  heart  was  ever  fixed  on  a 
plan  to  reach  and  help  the  needy  young 
women  of  North  Carolina.  His  expression 
is  as  follows : 

"Please  let  me  knoAV  how  much  is  offered 
in  the  scholarships.  If  any  community  in 
your  county  that  you  can  touch  will  raise 
$50  and  turn  it  over  to  our  Alumna  and 
Scholarship  Fund,  I  can  use  it  in  such  a 
way  as  will  enable  us  to  get  $50  to  go 
with  that,  which  I  will  lend  to  a  young 
woman,  thus  making  it  possible  for  her  to 
spend  a  year  at  this  college.  Every  Wo- 
man's Club  in  North  Carolina  ought  to 
raise  $100  for  this  fund.  It  does  not  mean 
anything  to  the  college  financially,  as  it 
only  enables  it  to  help  instruct  bright  peo- 
ple of  the  locality  where  the  money  is 
raised  who  could  not  otherwise  come  to 
the  college.  Every  dollar  turned  over  to 
us  will  draw  another  dollar  from  another 
source,  and  we  could  let  one-half  of  it  be 
used  as  a  .scholarship  or  let  it  all  go  as  a 
loan  to  be  returned  to  the  fund  and  be 
lent  to  other  students  after  that  time.  I 
think  it  much  better  to  offer  a  permanent 
scholarship  to  this  college  than  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  student  to  a  summer  school, 
which  would  probably  be  one-half  as  much 
as  it  would  cost  to  come  here  for  a  year." 

It  was  suggested  that  the  greatest  monu- 
ment that  could  be  offered  to  Dr.  Mclver 
by  the  women  of  the  State,  in  addition  to 
the  bronze  statue  to  be  erected  by  the  citi- 
zens (and  to  use  Dr.  Mclver's  familiar 
phrase,  "the  term  includes  men  and  wo- 
men,") would  be  a  permanent  Loan  and 
Scholarship  Fund,  which  fund  should  be  so 
distributed  that  all  sections  of  the  State 
would  be  represented. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  should  a 
fund  of  this  kind  be  established,  each  stu- 
dent receiving  the  benefit  of  it  should  be 
known  as  a  Mclver  Jlemorial  Student. 
Thus  would  a  living  monument  be  erected 
in  every  section  of  the  State.  His  name 
will  continue  to  grow  as  the  fund  increases, 
and  as  the  number  of  "Mclver  Memorial 
Students"  increase. 

It  is  well  known  by  those  of  us  who  re- 
member Dr.  Mclver's  early  efforts  in  build- 
ing a  great  woman's  college  that  the  Wo- 
man's Education  Club,  which  was  organ- 
ized by  him,  was  his  first  organized  effort 
toward  reaching  the  needy  young  women  of 
North  Carolina.  His  next  step  was  the 
organization  of  a  permanent  scholarship 
fund  by  influencing  many  patriotic  citizens 
in  different  sections  of  the  State  to  con- 
tribute to  a  fund  that  might  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  needy  young  women.  A  large 
fund  was  raised  in  this  way.  Never  con- 
tent to  "rest  on  his  oars,"  his  third  and 
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greatest  organized  effort  was  the  establish- 
ment during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life, 
what  is  known  as  the  Alumnae  Loan  and 
Scholarship  Fund  of  $15,000.  This  amount 
was  raised  and  it  is  now  almost  entirely 
exhausted. 

Therefore  it  seems  most  fitting  that  the 
women  of  North  Carolina  should  continue 
the  development  of  the  idea  that  was  ever 
present  in  Dr.  Mclver's  mind  and  that  grew 
as  the  institution  grew,  to  provide  a  way 
by  which  needy  young  women  might  be  edu- 
cated. 

Too  much  honor  cannot  be  done  to  Dr. 
lilclver.  Let  the  citizens  of  the  State  erect 
the  bronze  statue.  It  should  be  erected, 
for  he  was  truly  great  among  the  citizens 
and  they  knew  him  and  loved  him  as  a 
great  man.  However,  he  had  one  thought 
and  purpose  that  stood  out  most  promi- 
nently— and  that  was  to  provide  a  way  by 
which  even  the  poorest  and  the  most  needy 
might  receive  opportunities  for  better  train- 
ing. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me,  as  a 
former  student  of  the  college  of  his  found- 
ing and  as  an  associate  in  the  work  of  his 
institution,  that  the  women  of  the  State 
could  not  better  honor  Dr.  Mclver,  their 
friend  and  advocate,  and  thus  honor  them- 
selves, than  by  taking  up  this  idea  that  was 
associated  with  the  women  in  his  mind, 
that  of  establishing  and  continually  in- 
creasing a  fund  as  is  proposed  in  these 
resolutions. 

Should  such  a  fund  be  established  I  will 
begin  the  subscription  with  $100. 

Nettie  Maevin   Allen. 


To  the  Teachers  of  North  Carolina. 

A  movement  has  been  started  for  the 
erection  of  an  heroic  bronze  statute  to  the 
memory  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  our 
friend  and  co-laborer,  who  has  been  so 
suddenly  called  to  his  reward  at  the  merid- 
ian of  his  life  of  usefulness  and  service. 
He  gave  his  life  for  the  cause  to  which  we 
teachers  are  giving  ours.  He  literally 
spent  himself  for  us  a,nd  our  cause.  No 
man  of  this  generation  of  North  Carolin- 
ians has  done  so  much  to  ameliorate  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  teacher,  to  dignify 
and  elevate  the  teacher's  work,  to  bring 
the  public  to  an  appreciation  of  its  value 
and  importance,  and  to  increase  the  teach- 
er's salary.  He  was  perhaps  the  ablest, 
most  successful  champion  of  our  cause, 
and  certainly  none  has  been  more  unselfish. 
Time  and  time  again  he  sacrificed  his  own 
financial  interest  to  remain  in  our  profes- 
sion and  advocate  our  cause.  He  was  faith- 
ful unto  death.  We  honor  ourselves  in 
honoring  those  who  serve  us.  We  inspire 
posterity  to  emulate  their  example  and  to 
magnify  our  calling  by  expressing  in  last- 
ing and  visible  form  our  gratitude  and 
our  love  to  those.  It  would  seem  to  me, 
therefore,  unseemly,  ungrateful,  and  un- 
wise if  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina 
should  not  have  a  large  part  in  the  con- 
tribution of  the  funds  for  the  erection  of 
"a  lasting  memorial  to  this  great  teacher 
and  citizen.  If  the  souls  of  the  departed 
are  cognizant  of  happenings  on  earth  and 
responsive    to    the    same    divine    emotions 


that  men  feel  here,  I  know  that  the  soul 
of  Charles  D.  Mclver  would  be  more  moved 
by  the  contributions  to  this  fund  from  the 
meagre  earnings  of  his  co-laborers  than 
from  those  received  from  any  other  source. 
Believing  that  the  teachers  of  North 
Carolina  appreciate  the  work  of  this  great 
teacher  and  hold  him  in  grateful  remem- 
brance, I  appeal  to  them  to  bear  their  part 
in  the  raising  of  this  fund,  in  full  con- 
fidence that  every  teacher  will  deem  it  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  contribute  as 
liberally  as  salary  and  financial  conditions 
will  justify.  Tliere  are  7,005  white  teach- 
ers   in    North    Carolina.      Let    no    teacher, 


therefore,  fail  to  contribute  because  un- 
able to  make  a  large  contribution,  for  even 
a  small  contribution  from  every  one  of  so 
large  a  number  will  amount  to  much  in 
the  aggregate.  Please  respond  promptly, 
for  every  effort  will  be  made  to  raise  the 
funds  for  the  statue  at  once. 

Please  send  all  contributions  by  post- 
oflice  order,  if  possible,  to  J.  Y.  .Toyner, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  Write  name  and  postofiice 
address  plainly,  so  that  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  your  contribution  may  be 
made.  Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Y.   JOYNEK, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Compulsory  Attendance  at  School. 

[Condensed  from  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pen  and  Plate  Club  on  March  8,  by  Supt. 
R.  J.  TIGHE,  of  the  Asheville  Public  Schools.] 


The  subject  under  discussion  is  almost  as  i 
old  as  the  civilization  of  the  race,     it  is  a 
problem  which  sooner  or  later  solves  itself  i 
and    that    solution    eventually    results    in 
favor  of  the  child. 

The  history  of  the  movement  dates  back 
even  to  the  early  days  of  Cireece  when 
Solon,  in  his  laws,  provided  for  compul- 
sory education  by  the  decree  that  the 
father  who  did  not  educate  his  sou  should 
not  look  to  that  son  for  support  in  the 
day  of  his  old  age.  Compulsory  education 
is  in  force  today  in  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  Europe  save  Spain,  parts  of  Italy  and 
Russia. 

In  America  we  find  compulsory  educa- 
tion first  established  in  Massachusetts  in 
1C42.  Connecticut,  in  IC50,  provided  in 
its  laws  for  stringent  compulsory  atten- 
dance, but  in  tlie  other  colonies  little  or 
no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  rights 
of  children  in  this  respect.  Today,  how- 
ever, there  are  36  States  and  Territories 
recognizing  through  their  statutes  the 
right  of  every  child  to  instruction,  eleven 
of  tlie  Southern  States  alone  failing  to 
do  so. 

In  days  past,  when  the  cliild  was  looked 
upon  as  a  chattel,  men  were  wont  to  vaunt 
tiie  rights  of  man  and  the  duties  of  chil- 
dren; but  in  this  day  of  higher  civiliza- 
tion we  reverse  the  order,  and  we  hear 
more  of  children's  rights  and  men's  du- 
ties. Every  child  that  is  brought  into  the 
world  deserves  the  right  to  have  an  equal 
chance  in  the  race  of  life  and  is  entitled 
to  protection  against  those  who  would 
deprive  him  of  this  right.  If  these  two 
rights  were  everywhere  admitted,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws. 

First  of  all,  the  child  needs  protection 
against  himself.  He  is  a  creature  of  im- 
pulse, wayward  and  thoughtless,  and  as 
such  he  has  a  right  to  be  governed,  to  be 
trained    for    citizenship. 

Again,  oftentimes,  he  needs  protection 
against  those  who  brought  him  into  the 
world — his  parents.  He  needs  protection 
against  their  ignorance,  their  indifference, 
their  cupidity,  their  selfishness.  In  the 
niajority  of  cases  where  the  child  is  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  instruction,  it  is 
found  that  the  primary  cause  is  the  ignor- 


ance and  selfishness  of  the  parent.  This 
is  especially  common  in  manufacturing 
communities.  Is  it  then,  or  is  it  not,  the 
duty  of  society  to  see  that  the  child  is  pro- 
tected in  his  rights  ?  There  can  be  but 
one  answer  and  the  obligation  of  the  State 
to  safeguard  him  has  come  to  be  recognized 
in  most  enlightened  communities. 

Granted  these  rights  to  the  child,  the 
question  arises,  How  much  time  should  be 
given  the  child  in  which  to  fit  himself  for 
the  duties  of  life?  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  he  should  be  permitted  the  privilege 
of  instruction  until  he  reaches  at  least  the 
age  of  fourteen.  In  most  States  this  means 
a  term  of  eight  years'  training,  time  in 
which  to  complete  an  elementary  course 
of  instruction.  Such  a  course,  according  to 
f)r.  Harris,  should  secure  "the  formation  of 
certain  liabits  which  underlie  all  modern 
social  relations  as  punctuality,  attention, 
obedience,  order,  and  industry;  secondly,  it 
should  equip  the  child  with  the  universal 
instruments  of  social  intercourse:  reading, 
writing,  drawing,  and  a  knowledge  of  num- 
l)ors.  Having  these,  in  the  social  statistics 
of  all  countries,  a  person  is  not  classed  as 
illiterate." 

In  this  time  the  elementary  school  can 
do  much  more  for  the  child  than  this. 
Through  the  study  of  geography  he  can  be 
given  a  glimpse  of  the  world  in  which  he 
lives;  through  the  study  of  history  he  can 
be  taught  to  interpret  the  conditions  of  the 
present  and  the  future,  standards  of  con- 
duct, etc.;  through  the  study  of  the  noblest 
literature,  he  can  be  given  a  few,  at  least, 
01  the  great  thoughts  of  mankind. 

All  these  accomplishments  he  may  ac- 
quire in  the  most  limited  elementary  course 
of  today. 

So  much  for  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  rights  of  childhood  and  their  protec- 
tion by  the  comnuniity.  Those  commonly 
advanced  against  compulsory  education 
are  that  it  is  undemocratic,  that  the  State 
has  no  right  to  enforce  it,  that  it  cannot 
be  enforced. 

As  to  the  first  objection  I  would  merely 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  "com- 
pulsory education  seeks  first  of  all  to  give 
all  an  equal  chance  in  life.  It  breaks  down 
all  caste,  and  all  artificial  distinction  in 
society;  it  seeks  to  lift  all  up  and  to  hold 
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none  down;  it  dignifies  all,  it  cultivates  all, 
it  fits  all,  it  rewards  all."  Hence  it  is  es- 
sentially democratic. 

As  to  the  question  of  right,  has  not  the 
cuuununity,  the  State,  the  right  to  enforce 
a  law  which  makes  for  higher  citizenship  ? 
is  it  not  rather  au  anomalous  condition 
when  a  State  does  not  enforce  that  which 
it  recognizes  as  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  its  citizens  ? 

That  it  is  now  being  enforced  in  many 
States  and  countries  is  sufficient  answer  to 
the  objection  that  compulsory  attendance 
cannot  be  enforced. 

Thirty-six  States  and  Territories  of  this 
Union  already  have  compidsory  education, 
and  but  two  of  these  (West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky)  may  be  called  Southern  States. 
Now,  it  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  discus- 
sion to  show  the  South  up  in  a  bad  light, 
and  before  continuing  my  argument  further 
it  is  but  right  that  1  make  a  few  prefa- 
tory statements  in  regard  to  the  educa- 
tional history  of  the  South.  In  the  colo- 
nial days  the  settlers  of  the  North  congre- 
gated in  towns  and  on  small  farms,  while 
in  tlie  South  the  towns  were  few  and  far 
apart  and  the  plantations  were  large,  often 
miles  apart.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  see 
that  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the 
masses  was  a  much  easier  one  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South.  From  the  beginning 
the  South  was  essentially  agricultural,  the 
North  given  more  to  manufacturing,  and 
hence  more  largely  urban  in  its  popula- 
tion. This  made  a  great  dillerence  in  the 
problem  of  educating  all  of  the  people,  and 
as  a  result  of  these  conditions  the  North 
got  a  long  start  on  us  in  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation. Then  with  the  close  of  the  Civil 
V\ar  the  South  had  a  new  burden  placed 
upon  it — that  of  educating  a  second  race 
and  both  from  greatly  depleted  resources. 
The  per  capita  wealth  of  a  State  or  a  sec- 
tion enters  largely  into  the  question  of 
general  education.  The  North  has  always 
had  the  advantage  of  the  South  on  this 
score,  and  especially  has  this  been  true 
since  the  Civil  War.  But  in  the  past  de- 
cade the  youth  has  been  making  vast 
strides  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  so 
that,  while  the  disparity  in  per  capita 
wealth  between  the  South  and  the  other 
more  favored  sections  of  our  country  is 
still  great,  the  coijditions  in  the  South  are 
far  from  being  what  -they  were  a  generation 
ago.  The  South  is  fast  becoming  able  to 
educate  its  citizenship.  The  problem  of 
education  in  the  South,  therefore,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  vastly  greater  than  it  is  in  the 
more  sparsely  settled  states  of  the  North, 
where  they  already  have  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws. 

So  this  question  presents  itself:  Is  there 
any  need  for  compulsory  education  in  the 
South  ?  To  determine  this,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  a  few  statistics; 
and  in  order  that  the  negro  may  be  elim- 
inated from  the  discussion,  let  us  consider 
only  statistics  relating  to  the  native  white 
population. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  1  shall  take 
four  representative  Southern  States,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia;    and    for    typical    States    having 


compulsory  education,  let  us  select  Connec- 
ticut, Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and 
Michigan.  The  last  census  shows  that  the 
native  white  illiterates  above  ten  years  of 
age  in  these  States  are  as  follows: 

PB.  CT. 

Virginia 90,117  11.1 

North   Carolina 175,645  19.5 

South   Carolina 54,375  13. G 

Georgia 100,431  11.9 

Massachusetts 10,739  0.8 

Rhode    Island 3,7 14  1.8 

Connecticut    3,078  0.8 

Michigan   22,277  1 . 7 

Eleven  Southern  States. ..  .959,799         12.4 
And    what    of    the    younger    generation? 
This:  Native   white   illiterates   between    10 
and  19  years  of  age: 

Virginia   23,108 

North  Carolina   45,632 

South  Carolina    17,839 

Georgia    25,941 

Massachusetts    410 

Rhode  Island   100 

Connecticut   160 

Michigan   1,141 

Southern   States    202,590 

And  again,  taking  the  white  children 
10  to  14  years  of  age  not  in  school,  we 
have : 

PB.  CT. 

Virginia    25 

North  Carolina  32 

South    Carolina    36 

Georgia   32 

Can  we  of  the  South  aflord  to  have  an 
army  of  250,000  illiterate  young  men  and 
women  V  How  can  we  expect  North  Caro- 
lina, for  example,  with  her  host  of  45,000 
illiterates,  to  compete  in  the  battle  of 
brains  with  Massachusetts  with  only  410 
illiterates,  Connecticut  with  only  160, 
and  so  on'/  How  can  the  South  afiord  to 
inject  into  its  citizenship  year  after  year 
such  a  mass  of  ignorance'/ 

But,  some  one  tells  us,  our  laws  disfran- 
chising the  illiterate  voter  will  have  the 
same  efl'ect  as  would  a  compulsory  educa- 
tion law.  In  answer  to  this,  permit  me  to 
read  what  President  Dabuey  has  to  say  on 
this  point: 

"The  laws  designed  to  disfranchise  illiter- 
ate whites  and  blacks  are  likely  to  have  a 
beneficent  influence  on  the  educational  sit- 
uation in  the  South.  In  States  like  North 
Carolina,  where  the  educational  qualifica- 
tion has  been  applied,  the  colored  people 
are  already  showing  an  earnest  desire  to 
get  the  little  education  required  to  qualify 
as  voters.  But  these  laws,  even  at  best, 
touch  only  one-half  of  the  population. 
The  only  perfect  solution  of  the  problem 
io  a  compulsory  education  law  carefully 
designed  to  reach  every  healthy  child." 

When  we  consider  this  fact,  and  yet 
another,  that  in  most  of  the  Southern 
States  the  illiterate  females  outnumber 
the  illiterate  males,  1  think  you  will 
agree  that  the  educational  requirements  for 
voting  do  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  An  illiterate  mother  is  not  a. proper 
safeguard  for  the  citizenship  of  the  next 
generation. 


I  have  first  endeavored  to  show  that  com- 
pulsory education  has  been  found  neces- 
sary in  all  communities  where  education 
is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  State;  secondly,  that 
every  child  that  is  brought  into  the 
world  deserves  the  right  to  have  an  equal 
chance  in  the  race  of  life,  and  that  he  is 
entitled  to  protection  against  those  (him- 
self included)  who  would  deprive  him 
of  this  right;  thirdly,  that  the  conditions 
in  the  South  today  are  crying  out  with  a 
mighty  voice  against  the  cruelty  and  in- 
justice that  is  being  practiced  against  child- 
hood. And  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  in  the 
name  of  the  children  of  the  South,  who  are 
as  gifted  naturally  as  any  children  any- 
where on  earth,  is  it  not  time  to  put  an 
end  to  such  conditions? 

Walter  Page  has  well  said:  "It  is  a  shin- 
ing day  in  any  educated  man's  growth 
when  he  comes  to  see  and  to  feel  and  to 
know  and  to  freely  admit  that  it  is  just  as 
important  to  the  world  that  the  raggamuffin 
child  of  his  worthless  neighbor  should  be 
trained  as  it  is  that  his  own  child  should 
be.  Until  a  man  sees  this,  he  cannot  be  a 
worthy  democrat,  nor  get  a  patriotic  con- 
ception of  education;  for  no  man  has  known 
the  deep  meaning  of  democracy,  or  felt 
either  its  obligation  or  its  life  till  he  has 
seen  this  truth  clearly." 


Keep  Sweet. 

IIow  wonderful  would  be  the  influence  if 
every  teacher  in  the  State  were  a  rainbow 
maker,  a  dispenser  of  happiness  giving 
forth  smiles  and  good  cheer.  The  teacher 
who  is  not  happy  in  her  school  is  sure  to 
make  her  pupils  unhappy.  On  the  other 
hand  the  teacher  who  is  happy,  who  smiles, 
who  keeps  sweet,  will  have  no  trouble  in 
enlisting  the  co-operation  of  her  pupils. 
You  may  forget  your  arithmetic  "lesson  or 
I'.ow  to  solve  the  hard  problem  in  algebra 
and  be  excusable,  but  there  is  no  excuse 
when  you  forget  your  smile. — Selected. 
To  help  the  timid  child. 

it  is  such  an  easy  matter  to  let  the 
brigiit  pupils  do  the  reciting  and  so  hard 
n.  hold  their  attention  while  some  timid 
Jiesuating  child  stumbles  along  in  a  recita- 
tion, that  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  often 
sending  the  brighter  ones  to  the  board  for 
written  work  while  the  duller  ones  get  a 
much  needed  chance  for  oral  recitation. 
This  has  much  improved  the  oral  expres- 
sion of  some  of  the  more  timid  ones  who 
never  like  to  say  anything  if  they  can  help 
it,  and  is  less  of  a  tax  on  the  patience  of 
the  teacher. — l^opular  Educator. 


Reasons  for  Taking  the  Journal. 

M.  V.  Boyle,  of  Rocky  Mount,  says: 
All  teachers  whose  business  it  is  to  in- 
struct tne  children  of  our  State  should  sub- 
scribe to  the  JouENAX.  It  is  the  primary 
purpose  of  this  journal,  as  I  understand  it, 
to  edit  a  paper  which  will  give  especial  at- 
tention to  those  educational  problems  that 
confront  us  in  our  home,  town  and  county 
work. 
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Dept.  of  County  Superintendents 


Teachers  Visiting  the  Parents  in  Davie 
County. 

By  an  enactment  oi  our  County  Board, 
our  teachers  were  authorized  to  visit  the 
patrons  and  pupils  of  the  public  schools  a 
iew  days  prior  to  the  opening  oi:  the 
schools,  the  teachers  receiving  from  the 
general  fund  $1  a  day  for  two  days  thus 
spent  in  visiting.  The  plan  has  succeeded 
admirably   in   the   coimty: 

1.  These  visits  of  the  teax;her  bring  her 
in  direct  contact  with  the  patrons  as  well 
as  the  pupils.  By  tact  and  kindness  the 
teacher  ingratiates  herself  into  the  good 
graces  of  both  patron  and  pupil. 

2.  The  children,  having  met  and  formed 
a  favorable  opinion  of  the  teacher  prior  to 
the  opening  of  school,  are  more  easily  in- 
duced to  enter  school  promptly  and  often 
gladly,  where  formerly  they  could  not  be 
induced  to  enter  at  all  and,  in  many  cases 
where  they  consented  to  enter,  it  was  with 
the  greatest  reluctance,  stopping  school 
upon  the   slightest  pretext. 

3.  The  teacher,  having  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  patrons  and  tlius  gaining 
their  friendship  and  co-operation,  can  the 
more  easily  enforce  discipline,  for  the 
patron  is  much  less  inclined  to  resent  pun- 
ishment inflicted  for  breach  of  rule,  where 
he  has  previously  formed  a  good  opinion 
of  the  teacher.  The  children  themselves 
submit  to  authority  and  punishment  for 
violations  thereof  when  they  have  pre- 
viously formed  a  good  opinion  of  the 
teacher  and  know  that  their  parents  liave 
done  the  same  thing. 

it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  teachers 
should  be  required,  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, to  visit  all  patrons  and  spend  most 
time  with  those  parents  who  send  not  at 
all  or  very  irregularly.  These  visits  should 
be  made  during  the  week  preceding  the 
opening  of  school.  Should  these  visits  be 
made  and  the  teacher  tactfully  and  earn- 
estly endeavor  to  gain  the  goodwill  and 
co-operation  of  patron  and  pupil,  follow- 
ing up  tlie  first  visits  by  occasional  visits 
during  the  session,  1  am  confident  that  the 
enrollment  and  average  attendance  could  be 
very  largely  increased  and  the  teacher's  pop- 
ularity and  effectiveness  in  enforcing  a 
proper  discipline  correspondingly  increased. 
J.  U.  Hodges, 
County  Supt.,  Davie  County. 


Circulating  Text  Books. 

A  new  plan  of  using  reading  books  has 
just  come  to  our  notice — one  comparatively 
new,  although  it  has  been  in  use  for  a 
number  of  years  in  New  England  under 
their  township  systems  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  Piqua  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
the  city  library  is  the  central  depository. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  used  in  Wisconsin 
and  some  other  western  States. 

Briefly  the  plan  is  as  follows:  A  super- 
intendent is  compelled  to  use  some  pre- 
adopted  set  of  graded  readers,  one  to  five. 
For  supplementary  reading  he  buys  a   set 


of  the  Wonderbook  for  grade  four  in  one 
school,  Tanglewuod  Tales  for  another  school, 
Stories  from  Urimm  for  a  third,  and  Hans 
Andersen  for  a  fourth.  Then  once  a  mouth 
a  team  goes  around  and  shifts  eacli  set  from 
school  to  school.  Hach  fourth  grade  thus 
has  a  steady  stream  of  good  literature  go- 
ing through  it,  and  yet  the  school  has  had 
to  pay  for  but  one  set  of  books  for  that 
grade.  Of  course  the  other  grades  are  sim- 
ilarly provided  for  and  the  children  tlius 
are  given  the  maximvun  amouut  of  good 
literature  that  they  can  assimilate  during 
their  school  years,  yet  at  the  minimum 
cost. 


Encouraging  Notes  From  Wilkes. 

County  Supt.  C.  C.  Wright  writes  in 
regard  to  school  matters  in  Wilkes : 

"As  to  our  work  here,  our  board  at  its 
last  meeting  ordered  three  local  tax  elec- 
tions, and  made  appropriations  for  ten 
rural  libraries  and  for  two  supplementary 
libraries.  This  gives  us  forty-three  rural 
libraries  and  eighteen  supplementary  li- 
braries. We  have  a  number  of  districts 
raising  funds  for  libraries  and  hope  before 
the  close  of  the  present  school  j'ear  to  have 
one  in  each  of  the  143  districts  of  our 
county.  Quite  a  number  of  our  schools 
have  already  opened  up  and  the  enrollment 
is   the  best   in   the  history   of   the  county. 

"The  work  is  progTessing  nicely  here; 
practically  all  of  our  people,  regardless  of 
politics,  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
better  conditions  along  educational  lines 
and  the  result  of  this  hearty  co-operation 
is  seen  in  the  excellent  condition  of  our 
schools    in    every    section    of    tlie    county." 


Compulsory  ELducation  in  Mitchell  County. 

Superintendent  Greene,  writing  on  this 
subject  says:  "We  have  had  a  compulsory 
education  law  for  four  years;  this  law 
requires  all  the  children  between  the  ages 
of  eight  and  sixteen  years  to  attend  the 
public  schools  unless  they  are  being  edu- 
cated by  other  means.  Although  this  law 
has  not  been  enforced,  it  has  had  a  marked 
effect  in  increasing  the  enrollment  and 
average  attendance  in  our  county.  The 
enrollment  for  the  entire  county  last  year 
was  74  per  cent  of  the  school  census, 
which  was  larger  than  ever  before. 

"1  believe  a  majority  of  our  people  favor 
the  compulsory  school  law,  though  we  are 
not  prepared  for  it  in  the  way  of  school 
buildings  and  efiieient  teachers.  During 
the  last  five  years  we  have  done  much  in 
the  way  of  building  and  improvement  of 
school  houses,  but  there  are  several  dis- 
tricts in  our  county  still  without  a  house. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  enact  a  compulsory  attendance  law  be- 
fore we  are  fitted  up  for  it  in  the  way  of 
houses  and  equipment.  I  think  public 
sentiment  is  growing  in  favor  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  law,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  be  ready  for  it  before  it  be- 
comes a  State  law." 


Pitt  County's  Teachers  Association. 

iiie  I'm  Lounty  Teachers'  Association 
met  in  Crreeuvilie  October  27,  with  140 
teachers  present.  The  following  onicers 
were  elected:  President,  J.  A.  Arthur; 
\  ice-President,  Prof.  P.  C.  Nye;  Secretary; 
Jiiss  i'  lorence  Pelton. 

Jix-Uoicnior  T.  J.  Jarvis  was  to  address 
the  association  on  "The  Teacher's  Oppor- 
tun.ties  This  lear,"  but  on  account  of 
illness  the  lecture  is  postponed  until  an- 
otJier  meeting.  Supt.  W.  H.  Kagsdale  out- 
lined the  work  lor  the  year  and  the  teach- 
ers indicated  their  readiness  to  take  up 
their  year's  work.  Supt.  li.  li.  Smith,  of 
the  city  schools,  discussed  the  method  of 
LeacUiiig  geography,  and  iUiss  Bettit 
Wright  completely  won  the  admiration  of 
the  audience  by  her  excellent  paper  on 
"How  We  iiake  Our  School  Attractive." 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  Teachers' 
Association,  a  Woman's  Association  for 
the  betterment  of  school  houses  and  school 
grounds  was  organized.  Miss  Bettie 
Wright  was  elected  President;  Miss  Dora 
Hornaday,  Vice-President,  and  Miss  An- 
nie Perkins,  Secretary.  Prof.  Kagsdale 
spoke  feelingly  of  the  originator  of  this 
«ork.  Dr.  C.  D.  Meiver.  This  association 
decided  to  meet  the  second  Saturday  in 
ea,ch  month,  immediately  alter  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Teachers'  Association. 
The  prospects  for  this  greatly  needed  or- 
ganization are  very  bright. 


Everybody's  Paid  But  Teacher. 

Li  he  follow  iiig  parody  on  "Everybody 
\N  orks  But  i  allier,"  written  by  Superiu- 
leiKJeut  James  H.  Harris  of  Ponliac,  j.\iichi- 
gan,  was  read  by  him  in  closing  a  discussion 
on  "Teachers'  Salaries,"  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  ^Michigan  Stale  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion.] 

Everybody's  paid  but  Teacher, 
Carpenter,  mason,  and  clerk, 

ii;\eryljody's  paid  but  teacher, 
She  gets  nothing  but  worli. 

Everybody  works  but  Teacher, 

Toiling  day  and  night, 
EN'erjboUy's   paid   but   Teacher, 

Diawing  her   slender  mite. 

Everybody's  paid  but  Teacher, 

Butcher,  baker,  and  cook. 
Everybody's   paid   but   Teacher, 

Crafter,  fakir  and  crook. 

Everybody's  paid  but  Teacher, 
McCurdy,  iNicCall,  and  Depew, 

Everybody  works    (us)   but  Teacher, 
Lawsou,  Harrimau,  and  crew. 

Everybody's  paid  but  Teacher, 
Paid  with  a  scowl  or  a  smile; 

E\erybody's  paid  but  Teacher, 
Whose  work  is  not  worth  while. 

Everybody's  paid  but  Teacher, 

Seeking  her  pay  Abo\e, 
Everybody's  paid  but  Teacher, 

Living  on  ethereal  love. 

Everybody  loves  the  Teacher, 

Everybody  gives  her  praise, 
Everybody  says  she's  a  wonder, 

But  nobody  offers  her  a  "raise." 

Everybody's  paid  but  Teacher, 
Everybody  works  but  Teacher, 

Everybody  gets  and  everybody  spends, 
But  nobody  earns  more  than  Teacher. 

—Ea. 
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Department  of  City  Schools. 


Flexible  Grading. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard 
University,  has  adequately  stated  the  prop-   I 
osition  of  those  who  demand  greater  flexi- 
bility   in    requirements    for    promotion,    as 
follows : 

"We  have  reaped  now  in  the  public  school 
system  all  the  benefits  of  system  and  uni- 
formity, and  it  is  high  time  to  superin- 
duce in  the  American  school  the  opposite 
benefits  of  flexibility  and  variety."' 

1.  In  your  schools  is  there  much  flexi- 
bility and  variety? 

2.  Do  you  promote  your  students  by  sub- 
jects or  by  grades? 

3.  Do  you  make  a  student  who  has  failed 
in  some  of  the  work  of  the  grade  take  all 
the  work  of  that  grade  again? 

4.  Do  your  schools  take  care  of  the  indi- 
vidual student's  needs  in  any  way? 

5.  Do  you  think  each  student  should  be 
advanced  as  rapidly  as  his  ability  will  per- 
mit, without  reference  to  his  fellows?  If 
not,  why  not? 

6.  Should  the  brilliant  student  be  kept 
back  with  the  dull  student?     If  so,  why? 

7.  Should  a  student  be  given  extra  credit 
for  superior  work?     If  so,  on  what  basis? 

8.  Would  individual  programs  result  in 
greater  interest  and  a  better  quality  of 
work  ? 

9.  Do  you  regard  the  qviality  or  the 
quantity  of  a  student's  work  more  impor- 
tant? 

10.  Would  an  advantage  given  to  a  bright 
student  discourage  or  injure  a  dull  one  ? 

11.  Under  a  flexible  scheme  would  a  pre- 
cocious student  be  prepared  for  life  too 
young  ? 

12.  Should  the  brilliant  student  take 
more  or  less  work  than  the  dull  student  ? 

13.  Would  the  flexible  plan  help  to  do 
away  witli  the  mechanical  teacher  ? 

14.  Would  it  be  just  as  practicable  to 
maintain  the  flexible  plan  in  alarge  school, 
where  the  working  force  is  greater,  as  in  a 
small  school  ? 

15.  Do  j-ou  favor  the  advancement  by 
subject  plan?  If  not,  what  are  your  ob- 
jections to  it  ? 

10.  Do  you  know  of  a  better  plan?  If 
so,  what  is  it? 

17.  What  proportion  of  the  pupils  that 
leave  your  school  or  schools  are  recruited 
from  those  who  are  compelled  to  repeat 
tasks   once   satisfactorily   done? 

18.  What  percentage  of  "left  back''  or 
"left  down"  pupils  are  promoted  the  follow- 
ing term  ? 

[This  is  a  subject  that  should  interest  all 
the  city  schools  in  the  State  and  we  would 
be  glad  to  have  the  superintendents  take 
up  these  questions  and  discuss  them.  A 
great  deal  can  be  said  along  this  line 
that  would  be  of  help  to  the  city  schools 
of  North  Carolina.  There  is  unquestion- 
ably not  enough  flexibility  in  our  grading. 
We  do  not  understand  to  what  extent  it 
effects  our  schools. — E.  C.  B.] 


Report  of  the  Henderson  Graded  Schools. 
Supt.  J.  T.  Alderman,  of  the  Henderson 
Graded  Schools,  has  just  issued  his  annual 
report  for  the  year  1905-06.  That  which 
pertains  to  enrollment  and  compulsory  ed- 
ucation  we  give  below : 

ENROLLMENT. 

"There  has  been  an  increase  over  last  year 
in  the  enrollment  and  attendance,  yet  it  is 
a  source  of  disappointment  that  a  larger 
per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age  are 
not  in  school.  Ample  opportunity  has 
been  afl'orded  to  every  child  to  attend 
school  within  easy  reach.  The  school  cen- 
sus for  white  children  is  1,523,  and  for 
colored  1,561,  making  a  total  school  pop- 
ulation of  3,084.  Of  this  number  638  white 
children  and  431  colored  children  were  en- 
rolled. The  actual  attendance  was,  for 
white  children,  442,  and  colored,  203,  a 
total  actual  attendance  of  645.  This  show- 
ing of  enrollment  and  attendance  is  the 
most  convincing  argument  for 

COMPULSORi'     SCHOOL     LAWS. 

Only  42  per  cent  of  the  white  children 
were  enrolled  with  an  actual  attendance  of 
30  per  cent  for  the  180  days  of  school  Jt 
is  true  that  a  small  per  cent  of  the  ab- 
sent number  have  completed  our  course, 
some  are  away  at  other  schools,  some  have 
married  and  settled  away  from  school  life, 
others  are  actively  engaged  in  business; 
but  after  summing  up  ail  who  are  out  from 
such  causes,  50  per  cent  of  the  white  chil- 
dren are  not  enrolled  in  the  schools.  The 
attendance  upon  the  colored  schools  shows 
a  still  lower  rate.  If  it  be  suggested  that 
the  small  attendance  of  white  children  is 
due  to  the  large  mill  population,  what  shall 
we  say  about  the  colored  children — they 
are  not  in  the  mills! 

The  genius  of  our  government  is  'the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number."  No 
one  questions  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
State  to  make  wholesome  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property,  to  restrain  the 
bad,  to  punish  criminals,  to  alleviate  suffer- 
ing and  to  care  for  the  helpless.  Is  this 
the  limit  of  her  power  ?  Must  the  State  su- 
pinely continue  to  allow  her  children  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance  and  become  hotbeds 
for  superstition,  anarchy,  crime  and  decay  ? 
If  the  State  has  the  right  to  punish  crim- 
inals and  adjust  wrongs,  is  it  not  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  anticipate  the  causes  of 
those  evils  and  endeavor  to  neutralize  or 
eradicate  the  sources  of  such  evils,  and  by 
salutary  agencies  render  the  progress  and 
safety  of  the  State  possible  and  absolute  1 

A  great  educational  awakening  has  spread 
over  our  State  in  recent  years.  In  its  wake 
comes  great  material  prosperity.  Our  State 
is  beginning  to  assume  its  wonted  stand  in 
llie  forefront  in  the  galaxy  of  States.  Let 
us  not  neglect  to  lay  well  the  only  founda- 
tion for  universal  progress  and  greatness. 
Other  communities  show  a  high  percentage 
of  attendance.  Ours  is  among  the  lowest. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 


APPEAL    TO.  THE    MOTHERS. 

I  appeal  to  the  mothers  and  good  women 
of  Henderson  for  organized  assistance  in 
bringing  the  children  into  the  schools.  I 
have  the  highest  commendation  for  the 
club  organizations  of  Avomen.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  specific  work  in  philan- 
thropy among  the  children.  Indifl'erent 
and  heartless  parents  should  be  appealed 
to  as  only  good  women  can.  Should  the 
children,  sometimes  orphans,  need  clothing, 
books,  or  even  food,  wliat  an  opportunity 
for  those  who  are  daughters  of  the  Great 
King  to  hunt  up  these  little  ones  and 
bring  light  and  hope  into  their  lives." 


Why  the  Decrease  in  Graduating  Classes? 

Superintendent  Tighe,  of  the  Asheville 
Schools,  in  answer  to  this  question,  writes : 

"Our  graduating  classes  have  decreased 
during  the  past  five  years.  I  believe  our 
high  school  losses  have  been  due  to  too 
much  new  work  in  the  first  year  and  the 
numerous  opportunities  offered  for  young 
people  to  work.  I  do  not  feel  that  our 
plan  of  grading  has  had  much  to  do  with 
it,  for  we  promote  by  subjects  largely.  The 
pupil  is  given  credit  for  everything  he  ac- 
complishes in  a  term  and  not  kept  back 
in  anything  he  has  completed.  I  am  look- 
ing for  better  results  with  our  new  course 
of  study  which  has  just  been  introduced." 


Every  Day  Teachers'  Meeting. 

Supt.  Harvey  Craven,  of  the  New  Bern 
Crraded  Schools,  writes: 

"We  have  a  teachers'  meeting  every  Mon- 
day. One  Monday  in  the  month  we  spend 
ill  going  over  the  work  of  the  various 
teachers,  calling  on  each  in  turn.  We  take 
up  the  discipline,  the  backward  pupils,  the 
deficient  pupils,  any  suggestion  about  the 
various  text-books,  etc.  The  other  three 
Mondays  we  spend  in  studying  some  book. 
This  year  we  take  up  Halleck's  Psychology 
and  Phychic  Culture.  We  take  a  lesson, 
read  it  and  discuss  its  application.  We 
are  breaking  the  teachers  in  so  that  they 
will  take  up  the  discussion. 

Last  year  our  teachers'  meetings  did 
much  good.  For  several  weeks  we  met 
every  afternoon  and  did  some  good  study- 
ing on  "The  Basis  of  Practical  Teaching." 
This  everyday  work  was  somewhat  strenu- 
ous, but  it  is  a  fact  that  few  teachers 
give  the  time  and  thought  to  their  work 
that  persons  in  other  work  do." 


The  golden-rod,  the  golden-rod 

That  glows  in  sun  or  rain. 
Moving  its  plumes  on  every  bank 

From  mountain  slope  to  the  main, — 
Not    dandelion,   nor   cowslips    fine, 

Nor  buttercups,  gems   of   summer. 
Nor  league  of  daisies  yellow  and  white 

Can  rival  this  latest  comer! 

— Edna  Dean  Proctor. 


The  size  of  the  white  districts  in  Onslow 
county  is  12  sq.  miles;  colored,  32  sq.  miles. 


He's  never  served,  who  only  stands  and 
waits. 
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Department  of  High  Schools. 


Attitude  of  Private  High  Schools  Towards 
Public  Graded  Schools. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  decades 
graded  schools  have  been  opened  in  nearly 
every  city  and  many  to^vn3  in  North  Caro- 
lina. This  means  that  the  children  living 
in  those  cities  and  towns  no  longer  enter 
private  high  schools,  but  are  prepared  for 
college  in  the  public  schools.  Nevertheless, 
academy  men  are  not  sorry  to  see  this 
rapid  growth  in  the  popularity  of  the  new 
system.  Private  schools  are  still  well  filled 
with  pupils  from  other  localities,  and  will 
be   for   many  years   to   come. 

High  schools  and  graded  schools  both 
look  towards  tlie  same  end,  the  education 
of  the  children  of  North  Carolina,  and 
there  should  be,  and  is,  nothing  but  good 
feeling  between  the  two. 

THE     STUDY     OF     GEEEK. 

The  colleges  require  for  entrance  prepara- 
tion in  Greek  or  in  both  Physics  and  French 
or  German.  Schools  must  therefore  be  pre- 
pared to  have  their  pupils  satisfy  either 
requirement. 

Many  pupils  have  an  idea  that  Greek  is 
much  harder  than  Latin,  that  it  is  too  hard 
to  try  to  learn.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  language  know  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  that  in  many  respects  Greek  is 
easier  than  Latin  and  can  be  mastered  in 
a  much  shorter  time. 

Few  people  now  deny  that  the  study  of 
Latin  is -a  splendid  training  for  the  mind, 
that  it  increases  the  pupil's  knowledge  of 
English  grammar,  and  enables  him  to  ap-  , 
preciate  more  fully  the  masterpiece  of  En- 
glish Literature. 

The  same  benefits  are  to  be  derived  from 
the   study   of   Greek,   and   inasmuch   as    so 
much  of  Roman   civilization  was  based  on 
Greek,  the  older  language  should  have  first  ^ 
place. 

Sciences   and   modern   languages   may   be 
commenced  at  college;   but,  if  the  student 
is  not  prepared  for  entrance  in  Greek,  he  , 
will    probably   not    take    up    the    study    a't  ! 
all. 

Is  it  not  wise,  then,  for  teachers  while 
offering  preparation  in  both  courses  to 
urge  upon  pupils  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  Greek? 

CHEMISTET    IN    SCHOOLS. 

The  aim  of  a  school  course  in  chemistry 
should  be  two-fold — to  give  those  pupils 
who  will  not  enter  college  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature, 
and  to  give  others,  in  addition  to  this  in- 
sight, a  firm  grasp  on  the  fundamental 
principles  which  underlie  the  science. 
Among  those  principles  are  the  atomic 
theory,  valence,  equations,  preparation  of 
acids,  bases  and  salts,  laws  of  combination, 
vapor  density,  and  solution  of  problems. 
This  should  of  course  be  accompanied  by 
the  study  of  the  more  important  elements 
and  compounds.  A  clear  knowledge  of 
these  things  will  make  the  further  study 
of   chemistry  a   pleasure. 


No  course  in  chemistry  can  be  successful 
without  some  laboratory  equipment.  The 
experiments  may  be  performed  by  the 
teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  class.  A  good 
plan  is  to  have  each  student  write  down  in 
his  notebook  what  he  saw  and  learned  from 
the  experiment.  This  requirement  makes 
the  pupils  observe  more  closely  and  teaches 
them  to  express  themselves  well  in  chemi- 
cal parlance. 

An  investment  of  twenty  dollars  will  se- 
cure enough  chemicals  and  apparatus  for 
a  good  beginning,  and  the  equipment  may 
be  enlarged  annually  by  collection  of  small 
laboratory  fees  from  pupils. 

In  the  use  of  a  text  book,  devote  three 
or  four  recitations  to  oral  examinations  on 
lessons  assigned.  Take  time  to  answer 
questions  and  explain  any  process  the  pu- 
pils do  not  understand.  At  the  fourth  or 
fifth  recitation  give  a  written  quiz  in  re- 
view of  what  has  been  gone  over.  Choose 
review  questions  chiefly  from  those  asked 
on   other   recitations. 

Such  a  course  will  arouse  the  interest, 
cultivate  the  powers  of  observation,  and 
stimulate  the  thought  of  every  pupil  in 
the  class. 


Study  of  English  in  Public  Schools. 
W.  C.  jACKS0?f,  Principal  Greensboro  Pub- 
lic  High   SchooL 

The  term  "English"  as  applied  to  a  study 
in  the  public  schools  is  a  very  comprehen- 
sive one,  including  properly  (according  to 
the  classifications  of  Payne,  of  Hill,  and 
Baldwin)  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Ex- 
pression, Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Composition 
and  Literature.  All  of  these  must  be  con- 
sidered in  reaching  the  sum  total  of  writ- 
ing and  speaking  the  English  language 
with  accuracy,  fluency,  originality  and 
vigor.  And  the  list  of  difliculties  that  I 
enumerate  in  this  paper  applies  to  this 
sum  total  of  all  these  subjects.  Yet,  let 
me  explain  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  department  to  discuss  all  these  sub- 
jects individually,  but  to  discuss  the  more 
limited  and  restricted  meaning  of  the  term; 
and  this  limited  meaning,  I  think,  will  be 
most  nearly  indicated  by  the  subjects  of 
Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Lit- 
erature. These  subjects  compass  the 
liounds  of  technical  English.  Besides,  they 
are  the  subjects  taught  in  the  advanced 
grades  of  our  schools,  and  it  is  of  them 
that  I  shall  speak  mainly  hereafter. 

It  is  a  source  of  some  astonishment  to 
me  that  the  average  American  speaks  the 
English  language  as  well  as  he  does.  When 
I  consider  the  difliculties  that  he  must  en- 
counter and  surmount  in  order  to  obtain  a 
passable  knowledge  of  his  mother  tongue, 
I  deplore  his  misfortune,  and  admire  his 
skill  and  ability  in  overcoming  it. 

Many  things  are  against  him  from  the 
start.  In  all  probability,  his  ancestors 
talked  bad  English.  No  doubt  his  parents 
"et"  their  food,  "holp"  their  neighbors  who 
were     "awful      nice"      people,      and     were 


"learned"  their  lessons  in  school  by  a 
"powerful"  good  teacher.  Thus  the  child 
begins  with  inherited  predispositions  to 
bad  English.  And  when  he  begins  using 
the  language  himself,  he  enters  a  condition 
of  affairs  that,  were  he  only  conscious  of 
it,  would  dismay  the  most  valiant.  For 
bad  English  is  ubiquitous.  "Children 
hear  bad  English  from  nurses,  playfellows, 
and,  alas !  from  parents.  College  students 
hear  it  from  other  college  students,  and 
now  and  then  from  teachers  also.  A  clerk 
in  a  counting  room  is  exposed  to  contagion 
from  the  talk  of  his  fellow-clerks,  and  from 
the  commercial  slang  of  business  letters. 
A  la^vyer  is  exposed  to  the  pedantry  and 
the  redundancy  of  legal  documents,  and  to 
the  confused  statements  of  garrulous 
clients;  a  minister,  to  the  cant  of  deacons, 
and  the  slip-slop  of  tea-drinkings ;  a  doc- 
tor, a  farmer,  a  journalist,  an  author,  is 
beset  by  dangers  peculiar  to  his  calling. 
Every  form  of  society — large  or  small, 
democratic  or  exclusive — has  its  pet  vari- 
ety of  bad  English." 

When  one  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  this 
arraj-  of  dangers  is  it  anj-  wonder  that  our 
language  is  spoken  no  better  than  it  is  ? 
Let  me  enumerate  in  concise  form  some  of 
the  principal  difliculties  that  confront  us 
in  learning  the  English  language: 

1.  Language  of  the  home. 

2.  Language     of     associates     on     play- 
ground and  street. 

3.  "Dime    novel"    literature,    especially 
among  boys. 

4.  Slang,  in  general. 

5.  Newspaper   English. 

G.  Colloquial  speech,  and,  in  the  South, 
Negro  dialect. 

7.  Bad    methods    of    teaching    the    lan- 
guage. 

8.  Neglect   of   the   study   of   English   in 
schools,  colleges  and  universities. 

9.  Difficulties  of  the  language  itself. 
10.  The  absence  of  any  tribunal  to  settle 

disputed  questions. 


Prizes  aggregating  SLOOO  are  oft'ered 
by  the  Jlerchant  Marine  League  of  the 
United  States,  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  for  the 
four  best  essays  on  "How  to  Build  Up  Our 
Shipping  in  the  Foreign  Trade,"  only 
students  in  high  schools,  technological 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  in  the 
Ignited  States  being  eligible  to  compete. 
There  will  be  four  prizes,  viz. :  One  of  $400, 
one  of  $300,  one  of  $200.  and  one  of  $100. 
Students  desiring  to  compete  for  these 
prizes  must  register  their  names,  and  the  in- 
stitutions of  learning  which  they  are  attend- 
ing, with  the  League,  in  order  to  have  their 
essays  considered.  The  names  of  the  judges 
will  be  shortly  announced,  at  which  time  the 
prize  money  will  be  on  deposit  in  the 
Central  National  Bank,  of  Cleveland,  sub- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  judges  who  will 
award  the  prizes.  Essays  must  not  exceed 
2.500  words;  they  must  be  typewritten,  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only.  The  author's 
name  must  not  be  signed  to  his  essay — 
only  his  nom  de  plume — which  latter,  with 
his  full  name  and  address,  must  accom- 
pany the  essay  in  a  separate  sealed  en- 
velope. 
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Preparatory  Work  in  English. 

By  Edward  K.  Graham,  Associate  Professor  of  English  in  University  of  N.  C. 


Within  tlie  limits  set  for  this  article 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  present  a 
few  phases  of  the  complex  problem  of 
English  preparation.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  a  statement  of  facts  rather  than  a  con- 
sideration of  them.  Questions  of  needs  and 
methods  must  be  left  for  later  discussion. 
It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  examine 
briefly  the  state  of  correlation. 

AIM    OF   PKEPARATORY    WORK. 

Perfect  correlation  between  the  high 
school  and  the  college,  that  the  pupil  may 
go  from  the  school  into  the  college  as 
easily  as  from  the  ninth  into  the  tenth 
grade,  is  of  course  the  aim  of  preparatory 


conditioned  men  are  not  conditioned  on 
other  subjects,  and  inasmuch  as  the  Eng- 
lish requirements  cannot  be  more  difficult 
to  these  English  speaking  students,  there 
appears  to  be  justice  in  the  inference  that 
preparation  in  English  is  neglected;  at 
least  that  it  has  not  the  systematic,  pro- 
gressive, patient  attention  that  is  given 
to  the  other  subjects.  The  only  alterna- 
tive is  that  the  requirements  are  frankly 
regarded  as  un\^orthy. 

UNIFORM    COLLEGE   EN"TRANCE    REQUIREMENTS 
ARE    EPOCHS    IN    PROGRESS    OF    ENG- 
LISH   TEACHING. 
The  conditioning  of  men  on  the  uniform 


^VIlatever  may  be  said  justly  against 
the  College  Entrance  Requirements,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  further  fact  that  their  adop- 
tion has  given  English  work  something  of 
the  definiteness  that  was  its  most  conspic- 
uous need.  Certainly  in  North  Carolina 
more  attention  is  given  to  English  than 
«as  gi\en  three  years  ago,  and  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  Requirements  are  in  a 
large  measure  responsible.  Three  years 
ago  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
70  per  cent  of  the  Freshmen  were  condi- 
tioned on  English:  this  year,  not  over  35 
per  cent.  The  Requirements  have  set  a 
standard  that  few  schools  will  deliberately 
not  reach.  If  the  formality  of  getting 
them  off  leads  to  superficial,  unintelligent 
work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  let  us  re- 
member that  it  is  work,  not  that  supplants 
better    work,    but    in    most    instances    sup- 


work.  Such  correlation  there  appears  to 
be  now  between  the  North  Carolina  col- 
leges and  the  high  schools  that  publish 
catalogues.  Invariably  the  English  courses 
outlined  carry  the  pupils  up  to  and  even 
beyond  the  point  uniformly  required  by  the 
colleges.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  appli- 
cants come,  however,  from  schools  that 
are  far  from  the  prosperous  State  indi- 
cated by  the  publication  of  catalogues, 
and  many  who  come  from  the  schools  that 
advertise  an  advanced  curriculum  are  be- 
low the  set  mark.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
about  half  of  the  men  who  enter  the  col- 
leges each  year  are  conditioned  in  English. 
More  are  conditioned  in  English  than  in 
any  other  subject,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Latin.  At  one  North  Carolina 
college  this  year  79  out  of  123  were  con- 
ditioned. 

PREPARATION    IN    ENGLISH    INADEQUATE. 

Inasmuch,   therefore,    as   many   of   these 


Salisbury  High  School  Building. 

reading  and  study  list  has  produced  a  good 
deal  of  criticism,  some  of  it  just  and  some 
of  it  unjust.  Far  from  being  a  wilful 
standard  and  an  imposition  of  the  college 
men,  the  requirements  are,  on  the  contrary, 
an  attempt  of  the  high  school  men  and  the 
college  men  to  get  together.  They  are 
nothing  but  the  result  of  the  best  thought 
of  both  trying  to  find  the  point  where 
high  school  and  college  in  good  reason 
meet.  And,  it  may  be  added,  the  reports 
formulated  by  "The  Committee  of  Ten" 
and  "The  Committee  of  Turloe"  have  so 
much  authority  from  the  scholarship  and 
experience  of  the  men  who  made  them,  and 
display  such  well  ordered  wisdom  in  their 
recommendations  and  suggestions  that 
they  mark  distinctly  an  epoch  in  the  prog- 
ress of  English  teaching.* 


*These  reports  may  be  had  from  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Education. 


I     plants  no  work  at  all. 

OB.TECTIONS    TO    THE    REQUIREMENTS. 

The  most  insistent  objecion  to  the  Re- 
quirements is  that  they  require  work  for 
which  the  schools  are  not  yet  ready,  llore 
generally  stated,  requirements  cannot  be 
sincerely  uniform  where  conditions  are 
complex.  It  is  an  objection  that  has  pe- 
culiar force  in  North  Carolina.  If  one  will 
consider  for  a  moment  the  bewildering 
variety  of  educational  training  that  stu- 
dents get  in  the  high  schools  scattered  all 
over  the  State,  and  then  make  the  impres- 
sion more  definite  by  glancing  at  the  list 
of  them  in  Superintendent  Joyner's  last 
report  of  perhaps  a  thousand  schools  with 
liigh  school  pretenses,  and  then  remember 
that  in  four-fifths  of  the  counties  the 
school  term  is  less  than  98  days  out  of 
30.5,  it  will  become  terribly  clear,  not 
merely   that   the   500   Freshmen   who   start 
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this  year  in  uniform  classes  in  the  colleges 
cannot  be  uniformly  prepared,  but  that 
a  great  number  of  them  cannot  be,  in  fact, 
prepared  at  all.  Superintendent  Joyner's 
report  further  states  that  in  1903-4  the 
^number  of  students  of  "higher  English"  in 
the  schools  of  North  Carolina  was  over 
6,000.  We  feel  that  far  from  uniformity, 
there  is  here  a  condition  of  chaos,  but 
chaos,  let  us  hasten  to  add,  with  certain 
strong  impulses  to  orderliness.*  The  Re- 
quirements, and  the  courses  outlined  by 
our  State  committee  are  among  these  im- 
pulses. 

A  similar  objection  is  that  made  to  the 
inflexibility  of  the  reading  and  study  list. 
And  it  is  surely  just  to  say  that  so  short 
a  list  should  allow  substitutions.  The  list 
■will  not  be  so  short  in  the  future,  how- 
ever.* It  has  been  lengthened,  and  made 
so  comprehensive  that  every  teacher  may 
precisely  fulfill  what  he  judges  to  be  the 
need  of  his  pupils.  The  requirement  of 
the  college  men  of  the  State  has  not  been 
that  the  applicant  should  have  performed 
a  narrow  course  of  unpleasant  reading. 
As  to  the  literature  requirement  they 
would  willingly  accept.  1  think,  any  can- 
didate who  has  read  with  appreciation  any 
definite  and  equivalent  course  of  good  lit- 
erature. The  formal  requirement  list, 
among  many  advantages,  supplies  the 
necessary   standard   of   comparison. 

CLASSICS   OVER-EJIPHASIZED  TO   THE   NEGLECT 
OF    ENGLISH    COMPOSITION. 

The  prominence — almost  notoriety — that 
has  been  given  in  various  ways  to  tlie  clas- 
sics to  be  studied  has  apparently  led  to 
their  being  over-emphasized.  College  En- 
trance Requirements  has  come  to  mean  the 
list  of  texts;  preparation  has  become  syn- 
onymous with  a  more  or  less  perfunctory 
study  of  this  list.  College  men  not  less 
than  school  men  are  responsiblei  Yet 
neither  college  men  nor  school  men  would 
say  that  the  chief  end  of  English  prepara- 
tion is  an  honest  certificate  that  certain 
prescribed  texts  have  been  read.  No  text 
or  list  of  texts  is  so  fundamental.  The 
contrary  is  shown  by  the  answers  of  the 
English  professors  in  five  colleges  in  the 
State  to  the  question:  "What  do  you  value 
most  in  English  preparation  ?"  Unani- 
mously they  said:  "Ability  to  write  cor- 
rectly." In  reply  to  the  question,  "In 
■what  are  the  applicants  most  notably  de- 
ficient?" there  was  the  same  interesting 
unanimity:   "Ability    to    write    correctly." 

Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  work 
in  the  Freshman  year  in  our  colleges  is  al- 
most exclusiveh'  in  composition,  and  that 
it  is  to  this  work  that  the  student  is  pre- 
paring to  pass.  In  noting  such  inconsis- 
tency as  may  exist  here,  of  course  it  is  not 
implied  that  the  study  of  the  classics  may 
not  be  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  effec- 
tive writing.  Most  assuredly  it  should  be; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  study  appears 
to  have  been  divorced,  and  of  and  for  itself 


♦Especially  E.G.  Brooks'  "Rural  High  Schools 
in  the  South,"  Proceedings  loth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Pre- 
paratory Schools,  1904. 


so  magnified,  that  the  study  of  composi- 
tion has  been  left  out  of  the  reckoning. 
When  some  twenty  years  ago  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Acad- 
emies required  a  group  of  classics  to  be 
read.  Yale  resisted  on  this  very  ground: 
that  her  Freshman  course  was  theme  writ- 
ing and  such  work  as  did  not  require  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  literature.  Clearly  the 
high  school  graduate  should  have  begun 
definite  work  in  literature.  Beyond  the 
purely  formal  demands  of  the  college  his 
own  development  demands  it,  but  clearly, 
too,  the  first  consideration  in  judging  his 
work  in  English  is  his  ability  to  express 
what   he  knows. 

The  reading  requirement  for  all  of  its 
difllculties  furnishes  an  easier  goal  of 
preparation.  A  student  can  get  a  certifi- 
cate on  Burke's  fipeech  that  will  put  him 
unchallenged  within  the  portals,  but  no 
certificate  will  so  safely  conceal  his  ignor- 
ance of  spelling  and  paragraphing.  It  is 
difficult  to  teach  vitally  the  literature 
texts,  but  it  is  even  more  difficult  day  by 
day  to  endure  the  irritations  of  composi- 
tion work.  A  great  deal  is  implied  in  the 
apparently  simple  requirement  that  a 
student  shall  "write  correctly."  No  one 
who  has  taught  composition  to  deliberately 
unwilling  students  can  condemn  a  teacher 
some  of  whose  subjects  finally  fall  short 
of  ability  to  write ;  but  one  suspects  from 
the  work  presented,  and  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  pupils  themselves,  that  in  our 
haste  to  get  right  on  the  reading  and 
study  list  we  have  quite  lost  sight  of  the 
primary  right  of  every  student  to  have 
patient,  systematic,  and  wholly  adequate 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  mother 
tongue. 

ABILITY      TO      ENTER      COLLEGE      SHOtTLD      BE 

LARGELY   DEPENDENT   UPON    STUDENT'S 

ABILITY-    TO    WRITE    ENGLISH. 

On  the  whole  even  this  statement  ap- 
pears reasonable:  "The  admission  to  col- 
lege, so  far  as  English  is  concerned,  should 
he  made  to  depend  largely  on  his  (the 
student's)  ability  to  write  English  as 
shown  in  his  examination  books  on  other 
subjects.*  In  this  quotation  we  find  a 
suggestion  for  schools  w'nere  the  curricu- 
lum is  crowded  and  the  time  limited. 
English  composition  may  be  taught  inci- 
dentally in  all  of  the  courses,  even  in 
oral  recitations.  AVlienever  the  student 
has  anything  to  express  he  should  be  made 
to  express  it  correctly  and  clearly.  That 
his  expression  keep  pace  ■with  his  knowl- 
edge is  a  criterion  of  his  education. 

No  formal  requirements  whatever  should 
so  dominate  us  in  academy  or  college  as 
to  make  us  forget  the  organic  aims  we 
have  before  us  at  each  stage  of  instruction. 
Nor  should  we  charge  to  any  system  all 
of  the  shortcomings  in  the  product.  When 
a  pupil  says,  "We  done  nothing  but  them- 
ing  all  last  year,''  and  another,  "We  read 
all  of  the  works  of  David  Copperfield,"  and 
another,  "My  worke  in  English  was  Compo- 
tion  and  Rhetoric.  And  all  claeics  re- 
quired."   we    should    not    hastily    condemn 


•Publisher's  announcement. 


•Report  of  Committee   of  Ten   on  Secondary 
Schools.     Ginn,  N.  Y.,  1S94. 


practical  rhetoric,  general  reading,  or  the 
College  Entrance  Requirements — or  even 
the  schools  from  which  the  men  come.  All 
systems   are   fallible. 

The  reality  of  requirements  is  not  the 
demand  of  any  college  or  colleges,  it  is  the 
need  of  the  high-school  graduate:  ability 
to  express  in  good  form  what  he  knows; 
and  (2)  a  certain  appreciation  of  what 
the  cultured  men  of  his  race  call  good 
books.  The  justice  of  this  standard  is  so 
evident  that  we  should  fixedly  determine  to 
attain  it.  To  attain  it  vitally  we  should 
provide  courses  in  English  at  least  as 
carefully  planned,  and  with  as  definite 
stages  in  development  as  our  courses  in 
mathematics.  Assuredly,  too,  we  should 
allow  as  adequate  time  to  accomplish  them, 
and  teachers  as  specifically  competent  to 
instruct  in  them, ' 

The  foremost  educator  in  America,  after 
a  life  of  experience  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  the  educational  history  of 
the  country,  has  given  tliis  signficant 
judgment:  "The  final  test  of  the  educated 
man  is  ability  to  use  the  mother  tongue." 
Any  methods  that  are  well  considered  and 
intelligent  will  do.  The  standard  we  can- 
not willingly  fall  short  of. 


Notable  Educational  Conference. 

November  22,  23  and  24,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  there  will  be  a  notable 
conference  on  the  subject  of  high  schools. 
The  membership  of  this  conference  will 
consist  of  the  presidents  and  professors 
of  secondary  education  in  the  universities 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Virginia,  and 
the  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  tlie  States  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and 
Virginia.  It  is  also  proposed  to  invite  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Dr.  E.  E.  Brown:  Dr.  Robertson,  of  Mc- 
Donald Teachers'  College  and  College  of 
Agriculture,  St.  Anne,  P.  Q. ;  Dr.  David 
Houston,  President  of  the  University  of 
Texas,  and  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp,  of  the  United 
States. 

Dr.  Alderman  says :  "The  purpose  of  ^is 
conference  is  to  discuss  the  high  school 
as  an  educational  problem,  and  to  devise 
plans  for  the  establishment  and  enrichment 
of  high  schools  in  the  South.  We  would 
hope  to  have  the  delegates  reach  here  on 
the  night  of  the  22nd,  and  to  be  able  to 
give  the  23rd  and  24th  to  imbroken  work 
in  connection  with  the  subjects  proposed  for 
discussion.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
conference  to  be  a  popular  meeting  in  the 
usual  meaning  of  the  term,  but  a  meeting 
for  genuine  work  and  discussion  of  vital 
educational  problems." 


The  inner  side  of  every  cloud 

Is   bright   and   shining; 
I   therefore  turn  my  clouds  about 
And  always  wear  them  inside  out 

To  show  the  lining. 
— Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler  Felkin. 


Live  pure,  speak  true,  right  wrong,  follow 
the  king; 
Else,  wherefore  born?  — Tennyson. 
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Hon.  James  Y.  Joyner. 

If  newspaper  gossip  may  be  relied  upon, 
and  it  may  be,  Hon.  James  Y.  Joyner,  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
will  be  invited  in  the  near  future  to  lay 
down  the  work  he  has  so  ably  conducted  for 
the  past  four  years,  and  take  upon  himself 
the  new  responsibility  of  conducting  the 
afl'airs  of  our  greatest  institution  for  wo- 
men. At  first  flush  it  would  appear  that 
the  presidency  of  the  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College  would  offer  a  more  attrac- 
tive field  of  usefulness  than  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  public  school  system  of 
North  Carolina. 

Four  years  ago  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  was  merely  a  clerk 
to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  He  had 
certain  quasi-independent  privileges  of  mi- 
nor importance  and  his  olhcial  position,  ex- 
cept on  State  occasions  when  he  was  needed 
to  make  out  the  necessary  number,  had  lit- 
tl«  standing  above  that  of  the  ordinary 
elerk.  The  State  Board  of  Education  did 
not  consider  his  recommendations  seriously 
and  the  county  superintendents  paid  little 
heed  to  his  instructions  about  the  conduct 
of  the  schools  and  the  making  of  annual 
reports.  Therefore  the  public  school  sys- 
tem did  not  have  an  executive  who  could 
execute.  All  these  conditions  prevailed  four 
years  ago  when  the  Honorable  James  Y. 
Joyner  came  into  the  office  of  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction.  The  greatest 
progress  in  the  history  of  our  public  school 
system  dates  from  that  day. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  here  to  show  the 
material  progress  of  the  past  four  years,  for 
this  has  been  published  from  time  to  time 
and  the  State  is  acquainted  with  it.  Neither 
is  it  the  purpose  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  on 
the  living  superintendent,  nor  an  obituary 
on  the  supposed  departing  superintendent. 
The  condition  is  too  serious  to  deal  in  either 
eulogies  or  obituaries.  There  are  some  rea- 
sons why  Hon.  James  Y.  Joyner  should  not 
leave  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  every  school  man  in 
North  Carolina  should  consider  them  seri- 
ously. 

Our  educational  spirit  is  just  beginning 
to  broaden  sufficiently  that  we  can  see  the 
dim  outlines  of  a  public  school  system  ris-, 
ing  above  the  ignorance  and  the  prejudice  of 
the  people,   lifting  the  present  generation 


with  it.  It  matters  not  in  what  coiner  of 
the  State  one  travels.  One  may  be  in  a 
county  of  the  .shortest  school  term  and 
poorest  school  houses,  yet  if  you  ask  the 
patrons  or  the  school  officers  what  is  the 
best  way  to  improve  the  conditions,  and 
they  all  wish  to  improve  them,  they  will 
refer  you  at  once  to  the  State  Superinten- 
dent, whom  they  have  learned  to  follow  in 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  our 
school  system.  His  knowledge  and  ability 
have  made  the  greatest  impression  upon 
the  State,  and  he  holds  in  his  hands  today, 
more  than  any  other  one  man,  the  destiny 
of  the  public  school  system.  Few  men  in 
a  generation  can  so  win  the  eontidence  of 
an  entire  people  that  they  are  willing  to 
follow  his  leadership.  Mr.  Joyner  has  ac- 
complished in  four  years  what  few  men 
can  accomplish  in  a  generation.  Now  to 
give  up  the  liold  he  has  upon  an  entire 
people,  to  break  that  bond  of  sympathy  ex- 
isting between  him  and  the  scliool  leaders  of 
every  comity  and  to  have  them  to  learn 
a  new  leader — his  personality,  his  execu- 
tive characteristics — are  considerations  that 
a  statesman  should  weigh  carefully,  even 
though  the  new  leader  may  be  as  able  as 
the  present  leader. 

There  is  another  consideration.  The  peo- 
ple of  North  Carolina  are  ready  to  take  an 
advanced  step  in  education.  The  number 
of  local  tax  districts  that  are  being  re- 
corded show  how  intensely  the  great  com- 
mon people  are  thinking  upon  this  ques- 
tion. They  have  learned  to  know  tlieir 
leader,  and  they  are  following  him.  They 
are  ready  to  be  led  as  a  State  on  a  high 
plane  where  every  county  will  provide  more 
money  for  a  longer  term.  This  means  bet- 
ter county  superintendents,  township  high 
schools,  better  trained  teachers,  and  a  great 
elevation  of  the  next  generation.  The  men 
who  conduct  this  movement  will  rank 
equally  in  the  South  with  Horace  Mann  in 
the  North.  It  can  be  done;  and  Hon.  James 
Y.  Joyner  can  do  it.  Other  superinten- 
dents of  the  Southern  States  are  already 
consulting  liim  and  following  every  step 
he  takes  in  North  Carolina.  A  New  Eng- 
land superintelident  followed  Horace  Mann 
as  he  carried  out  of  confusion  a  State  sys- 
tem that  is  the  admiration  of  the  entire 
country.  North  Carolina  in  I8G0  under 
Calvin  H.  Wiley,  was  ready  to  take  a  stand 
with  other  States  of  the  first  magnitude. 
The  war  came.  North  Carolina  is  ready 
again  to  take  that  step  today  and  Hon. 
James  Y.  Joyner  can  lead  it. 

A  great  work  awaits  any  man  who  goes 
to  the  Normal  and  Industrial  College.  The 
Great  Founder,  however,  builded  wisely  and 
the  momentum  he  gave  that  institution  will 
not  permit  it  to  do  less  than  it  has  been 
doing.  His  spirit  still  lives  and  it  will 
move  with  his  successor.  Should  the  State 
Superintendent  relax  his  hold  upon  all  the 
children  of  the  State  to  grasp  the  helm  of 
an  institution  that  affects  directly  only  a 
few  hundred  and  indirectly  a  few  thousand, 
he  would  contract  his  sphere  of  usefulness 
for  a  life  that  is  possibly  less  strenuous, 
he  would  relieve  the  minds  of  a  few  offi- 
cials, several  alumnae  and  many  admirers 
of  the  institution  who  believe  this  to  be  a 


critical  period  in  the  life  of  the  college,  at 
the  same  time  he  would  throw  anxiety 
around  his  county  superintendents  who 
have  learned  to  love  and  to  follow  him,  he 
would  send  great  apprehension  to  thou- 
sands of  school  teachers,  and  to  business 
men  who  are  willing  to  give  not  only  of 
their  time,  but  of  their  means  to  elevate 
the  rising  generation.  Not  only  this,  but 
he  would  let  slip  forever  an  opportunity  to 
do  a  work  that  would  be  to  him  an  ever- 
lasting monument. 


How  to  Improve  ihe  Rural  Schools.    ~ " 

As  soon  as  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
began  to  recover  from  the  nightmare  of 
Reconstruction,  an  effort  was  made  to  re- 
establish a  public  school  system.  The  new 
Constitution  of  1868,  Article  IX,  Section 
3,  contains  tlie  following  provision : 

"Each  county  of  the  State  shall  be 
divided  into  a  convenient  number  of  dis- 
tricts, in  which  one  or  more  public  schools 
shall  be  maintained  at  least  four  months 
in  every  year,  and  if  the  conunissioners  of 
any  county  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the 
aforesaid  requirements  of  this  section,  they 
shall  be  liable  to  indictment." 

An  effort  was  made  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  sectioln.  Thei^e  was 
much  opposition;  not  so  much,  however, 
to  a  public  school  system  as  to  political 
and  social  conditions  that  were  the  results 
of  the  Reconstruction  days.  The  comluis- 
sioners  in  several  counties  levied  the  tax. 
Its  constitutionality  was  questioned;  a 
case  was  carried  through  the  courts  and 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  deciding  the  case, 
said  tliat  schools  are  not  a  "necessary  ex- 
pense," hence  the  legislative  enactments 
were  in  violation  of  Section  I,  Article  V 
of  the  Constitution,  which  says  that  the 
capitulation  tax  shall  "be  equal  in  each 
to  the  tax  on  property  valued  at  three 
hundred  dollars"  and  "the  State  and 
county  capitulation  tax  shall  never  exceed 
two  dollars  on  the  head." 

Owing  to  a  conflict  between  these  two 
sections  and  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  each  school  district,  before  it  could 
levy  a  sufficient  tax  to  equip  and  main- 
tain a  school  term  longer  than  that  pro- 
vided by  the  meager  State  fund,  was,  and 
still  is,  compelled  to  submit  the  question 
to  a  vote  of  the  people.  Hence  a  four 
months'  term  was  out  of  the  question. 

There  are  only  a  few,  if  any,  thoughtful 
people  today  who  do  not  beliefve  that 
schools  are  a  "necessary  expense;"  few,  if 
any,  who  will  even  discuss  this  side  of  the 
question.  The  great  educational  campaign, 
that  was  begun  by  Hon.  Charles  B.  Ay- 
cock  and  carried  on  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles 
D.  Mclver,  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner  and  others, 
has  reached  the  leaders  of  thought  in 
North  Carolina  and  caused  them  to  con- 
eider  the  question  more  seriously  than, 
ever  before.  It  has  reached  from  them  to 
the  great,  throbbing  heart  of  the  State — 
the  laboring  class.  The  result  is  that  it  is 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  carry  a  district 
for  local  taxation.  But  it  will  take  years 
to  reach  every  district  in  this  manner.  In- 
stead of  calling  on  isolated  districts,  the 
entire  State  should  be  called  upon  to  blot 
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out  forever  the  old  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  maUe  education  "a  nece8sary 
expense." 

Section  3,  Article  IX,  is  a  dead  section. 
Few  people  know  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
Constitution.  It  was  not  the  intention 
for  it  to  be  tlius,  and  yet  it  was  not  until 
1902  that  the  schools  on  an  average 
reached  a  four  months'  term.  The  section 
should  now  be  changed  to  read  about  as 
follows : 

"Each  county  of  the  State  shall  be  di- 
vided into  a  convenient  number  of  districts 
in  which  one  or  more  public  scliools  shall 
be  maintained  at  least  six  months.  The 
Board  of  Education  of  each  county  shall 
ascertain  the  amount  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  schools  in  each  township  for  six 
months  and  report  the  same  to  the  count}' 
commissioners  on  or  before  July  1  of  each 
year,  and  the  commissioners  shall  levy  by 
township  a  ta.x  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
selxoo>ls  in  each  township;  and  if  the 
commissioners  of  any  county  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  the  aforesaid  requirements  of 
this  section  they  shall  be  liable  to  indict- 
ment, provided,  however,  the  taxable  prop- 
etry  per  capita  in  any  township  shall  not 
fall  below  the  average  per  capita  for  the 
entire  State.  In  this  event,  the  tax  rate 
shall  be  equal  to  that  which  would  be 
levied  on  the  average  per  capita  for  the 
State,  and  the  State  shall  set  aside  an  an- 
nual fund  which  shall  be  applied  to  those 
townships  in  which  the  taxable  property 
per  capita  is  below  the  average  for  the 
State,  in  order  to  maintain  in  these  town- 
ships a  six  mouths'  school  term.  Nothing 
in  any  former  section  shall  be  construed  so 
as  to  nullify  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

If  the  Legislature  would  authorize  the 
people  to  vote  on  this  amendment,  the  in- 
dications are  that  it  would  be  ratified 
without  much  opposition.  The  means  then 
would  be  forthcoming  with  which  to  re- 
place the  log  cabins  and  unsightly  shacks 
with  attractive  school  buildings.  One 
county  then  would  not  draw  the  best  teach- 
ers from  another  county,  for  the  provision 
would  be  about  the  same  in  all;  it  would 
insure  a  better  grade  of  teachers,  hence 
better  schools;  it  would  insure  better 
supervision,  hence  better  teachers;  it 
would  above  all  guarantee  an  appropriate 
school  system  and  furnish  for  the  children 
of  North  Carolina  opportunities  equal  to 
those  of  our  neighboring  States  and,  in  a 
few  years,  we  would  no  longer  stand  at 
the  foot  of  tlie  list  of  States  that  have 
gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  education 
of  the  children  as  a  preventive  against 
ignorance,  poverty,  and  crime. 


Music  Education  in  America. 
Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  has  entered 
upon  his  work  as  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  with  vigor  backed  by 
thorough  comprehension  of  conditions,  and 
with  a  definite  policy  in  mind.  His  firm 
grasp  of  the  situation  has  inspired  confi- 
dence in  his  associates  that  he  will  put  the 
Bureau  upon  a  basis  where  it  will  com- 
mand the  respect  and  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 


The  investigation  into  the  condition  of 
musical  instruction  in  the  United  S?ates 
is  rapidly  being  organized.  The  Bureau 
will  soon  publish  the  statistics  tabulated 
thus  far.  While  the  report  cannot  possibly 
be  as  comprehensive  as  might  be  desired, 
owing  to  the  chaos  in  the  fields  of  music 
teaching,  it  will  represent  the  good  begin- 
ning of  a  most  commendable  enterprise. 
The  Bureau  should  have  the  co-operation 
of  every  one  interested  in  the  development 
of  American  culture. 

Here  in  America  any  one  who  could 
gather  one  pupil  into  his,  or  more  often 
her,  musical  fold,  has  been  allowed  to  be- 
come a  teacher  of  music.  This  laxity  of 
musical  supervision  has  extended  to  our 
conservatories,  with  the  result  that  our 
reputation  in  Europe  for  musical  instruc- 
tion is  poor.  Practically  no  leading  musi- 
cian, whether  composer,  singer,  or  instru- 
mentalist, has  received  his  musical  educa- 
tion exclusively  in  this  country.  Statistics 
will  be  the  first  step  toward  musical  regu- 
lation. Already  in  Washington  a  move- 
ment is  on  foot  to  call  a  convention  of 
the  leading  music  instructors  in  the  coun- 
try and  draw  up  a  uniform  curriculum  for 
the  principal  conservatories  in  the  United 
States. 


Professional  Success. 

A  teacher's  success  depends  upon  her  per- 
sonality, that  elusive,  indescribable  quality 
that  makes  the  difference  between  the  you 
and  the  me;  the  product  of  all  individual 
experience  of  thought,  feeling,  action,  books 
read,  disapjtointments  sufi'ered,  happiness 
enjoyed,  sacrifices  made,  travel,  people  met. 
The  problem  is  to  keep  sweet  through  it 
all,  to  have  a  sympathy  and  love  for  hu- 
manity at  large  and  for  that  done  up  in 
packages  of  assorted  sizes  and  shapes  met 
in  the  school-room,  to  feel  a  deep  pity  for 
the  meanest  weed  in  our  child  garden  and 
a  desire  to  cultivate  it,  not  for  personal 
vanity  or  convenience,  but  for  its  own  good, 
into  a  beautiful,  fragrant  flower. 

I  hold  it  true  that  the  teacher  who 
narrows  herself  down  to  the  four  -chalky 
walls  of  her  school-room,  who  permits  her- 
self no  interests  not  professional,  and  who 
spends  all  her  spare  time  cudgelling  her 
brains  and  wearing  out  her  nervous  system 
over  the  problems  of  the  school-room,  sinks 
into  a  mere  educational  machine,  and  is 
therefore  unable  to  be  a  proper  inspiration 
of  a  full,  rounded  womanhood  to  the  pupils 
who  look  to  her  for  a  model.  Every  teacher 
owes  it  to  herself  as  well  as  to  her  pupils 
to  sometimes  let  "her  narrow  school-room 
walls  stretch  away  into  stately  halls" — -to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  world.  A  certain 
amount  of  social  life  is  necessary,  the 
pupils  are  more  strongly  influenced  by  a 
teacher  who  is  not  a  fossil,  but  who  counts 
for  something  in  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Many  teaeliers  have  their  eyes  so  firmly 
fixed  on  a  college  diploma  that  they  miss 
the  greater  aim;  they  work  for  credits  in- 
stead of  spiritual  enrichment,  and  conse- 
quently have  a  starved  sort  of  personality. 
Travel  is  a  great  means  of  education  and 
should  not  be   despised  as  it  often  is  by 


those    who    think    nothing    counts    but    an 
A.  B. 

The  teacher  should  read  good  books  not 
professional,  mingle  with  people  not  profes- 
sional, and  thus  broaden  her  life  and  her 
views  of  life,  and  she  becomes  that  much 
better  an  instructor. — Selected  from  the 
Educator- Journal. 


The  announcement  that  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  is  shortly  to  begin  publishing  his 
■'Uncle  Remus  Magazine"  will  be  pleasing 
to  his  thousands  of  admirers,  old  and  _ 
young.  It  will  be  Soutiiern  without  being 
sectional. 


Program  of  Primary  Teachers'  Association. 

Thursday  A.   M. 
9:30—10. 

Welcome — Miss   Annie   Kizer,    Salisbury. 
Response — Miss  Barron,  Charlotte. 

10—11:30. 

A  Three  Years'  Outline  for  Nature 
Study — Miss  Etta  Spier,  Ooldsboro;  iliss 
Alice  Day  Pratt,  Marion;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Rob- 
inson, Durham. 

General  Discussion. 

11:30—12:15. 

ilotor  Work  in  the  First  Three  Grades — 
Miss   Hattie   Eldridge,   Greensboro. 

Discussion. 

Registration. 

Thursday  P.  il. 
2:30—3. 

Adoption  of  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

3—4:30. 

Three  Years  in  Spelling — Miss  Mary 
Lewis  Harris,  Concord;  Miss  lola  Exum, 
Supervisor  in  Training  School,  Greensboro; 
Miss  Minnie  Sparrow,  Gastonia. 

Discussion. 

4:30—5. 

The  Educational  Value  of  Story-Telling — 
Miss  Hallie  Holeman,  Durham. 

8:30. 

Social  Session. 

Fbiday  a.   M. 
9—1  P.  M. 

Visiting   the   Schools   of   Salisbury. 

Friday   P.   il. 
2:30—3. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  Relation  of  the  Home  and  School — 
■'Mrs.  Martin  D.  Hardin,  Charlotte. 

3—4. 

Some  of  the  Results  of  Crowding  and  the 
Injustice  of  It — Miss  Emma  Blair,  High 
Point. 

Discussion. 

4 — 4:45. 

Round  Table   Discussion. 

4:45. 

Resolutions. 
Adjournment. 


•Mrs.  Hardin  is  tlie  daughter  of  ex-Vice-Preai- 
dent  Adlai  Stevenson.  She  has  been  very  much 
interested  in  the  Public  Schools. 
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School  News  Notes  and  Personal  Items. 


Supt.  R.  B.  White  holds  his  first  teach- 
ers' meeting  November  10. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Coon  has  just  finished  a 
Teachers'  Institute  in  Monroe. 

The  Henderson  schools  were  compelled  to 
close  for  a  few  days  on  account  of  diph- 
theria. 

The  size  of  the  white  districts  in  Ons- 
low County  is  12  square  miles;  colored,  32 
square  miles. 

Asheville  did  not  hold  an  election  on 
Compulsory  Education  November  6.  They 
failed   to   provide   proper   registration. 

The  Southern  Educational  Association 
will  meet  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  De- 
cember 27-29. 

The  State  Literary  and  Historical  Asso- 
ciation meets  in  Raleigh,  November  15. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Aycock  is  President. 

County  Superintendents  are  requested  to 
send  to  the  editor  at  Goldsboro  reports  of 
all  teachers'  meetings. 

The  University  opened  this  year  with 
710  students.  The  other  colleges  of  the 
State  opened  with  flattering  prospects. 
This  is  an  evidence  that  the  interest  in 
education  is  on  the  increase. 

In  tlie  October  examinations  for  certifi- 
cates to  teach  in  Wake  County,  36  teach- 
ers were  awarded  certificates;  15  of  these 
received  first  grade,  and  21,  second  grade 
certificates. 

Supt.  Harvey  Craven,  of  the  New  Bern 
schools,  writing  of  his  system  of  grading, 
says,  "In  our  grading  we  make  the  daily 
recitation  grade  count  as  %  and  the  ex- 
amination as  %  of  the  term  standing." 

The  Central  District  Association  of 
County  Superintendents  will  meet  at  Gra- 
ham November  the  15tli  and  16th.  A  full 
attendance  is  expected.  This  district  em- 
braces about  twenty  counties. 

Wayne  County  sent  in  89  subscriptions 
to  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. This  is  the  second  largest  county 
list  sent  in.  Buncombe  so  far  has  sent  in 
the  largest  list. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, in  Winston  a  few  weeks  ago,  decided 
to  take  more  interest  in  preserving  the 
memory  of  the  women  of  North  Carolina, 
wl)0  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  State,  so  that  the  deeds  of 
these  noble  women  may  be  preserved  and 
taught  to  the  children  of  this  and  succeed- 
ing generations. 

The  Wake  County  Association  for  the 
Betterment  of  Public  School  Houses  has 
issued  a  neat  little  pamphlet  containing 
the  liistory  of  this  organization,  together 
with  the  copy  of  the  County  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  and  an  excellent  article  on 
Improvement  of  School  Grounds,  by  Mrs. 
F.  S.  Stevens.  It  is  an  attractive  pamphlet 
and  should  be  of  much  help  to  the  Wo- 
man's Work  in  Wake  County. 


The  Reidsville  Graded  Schools  w-ere 
closed  two  days  on  account  of  the  damage 
to  the  building  by  fire.  The  damages  were 
promptly  repaired,  and  the  school  continues 
its  work,  having  almost  forgotten  tlie  in- 
cident. 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara- 
tory Schools  met  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on 
November  I  and  2.  Most  of  the  higher 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  South  were 
represented  at  this  meeting,  which  is  full 
of  interest  and  influence. 

The  Primary  Teachers'  Association, 
which  is  to  meet  in  Salisbury  November  22 
and  23,  will  be  full  of  interest  for  all 
teachers  in  the  first  three  grades.  Primary 
teachers  from  all  sections  of  the  State  are 
expected  to  be  present.  If  the  interest  in 
these  meetings  continues  to  grow,  it  will 
become  one  of  the  most  lielpful  associations 
in  the  State. 

The  Journal  states  in  its  issue  of  Sep- 
tember 15  that  the  question  of  high  schools 
would  be  agitated  by  the  people  of  Person 
County  "as  mildly  as  possible."  It  should 
have  been  "as  widely  as  possible."  Super- 
intendent Newbold,  of  the  Roxboro  schools, 
writes:  "We  have  no  disposition  to  be  mild 
about  it;  the  intention  is  to  put  all  the 
force  possible  into  the  agitation  of  the 
matter." 

Newton  Grove  Township,  Sampson 
County,  last  year  levied  a  special  tax  for  a 
public  school.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
prevent  the  collection  of  taxes  on  the 
ground  of  some  irregularity  in  registra- 
tion, and  the  case  was  carried  into  the 
courts.  After  a  full  hearing  of  tlie  mat- 
ter a  few  days  ago,  the  judge  dissolved  the 
injunction  brought  against  the  tax  collec- 
tors. The  school  will  now  be  opened  to 
the  public,  to  the  delight  of  the  district. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Euzelian 
Literary  Society  of  Wake  Forest  College 
a  resolution  was  introduced  and  unani- 
mously passed  appropriating  twenty-five 
dollars  to  the  Charles  D.  Melver  monu- 
ment fund.  The  later  Dr.  McIver  had 
many  friends  here  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  many  members  of  the  Euze- 
lian Society.  It  is  fitting  that  they  express 
their  esteem  by  appropriating  of  their  funds 
to  the  memory  of  so  noble  and-  useful  a 
man. 

The  Middleburg  Graded  School  has  re- 
cently had  a  gift  from  ilr.  T.  R.  Crocker, 
at  one  time  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  Vance  County,  of  a  crayon 
portrait  of  Mr.  Mark  Allen,  who  was  the 
first  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Vance  County  and  who  served  in  that 
capacity  for  a  term  of  eleven  years. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  this  connection 
that  it  would  be  well  for  other  counties  to 
follow  the  example  set  by  Vance  County 
and  in  some  such  way  keep  in  the  minds 
of  the  present  generation  the  work  of  the 
educational  pioneers  in  their  respective 
counties. 


South  Carolina  has  a  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  rural  schools  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  in  North  Carolina.  The  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Woman's  Association 
for  the  improvement  of  Rural  Schools  in 
Soutli  Carolina  will  meet  in  November  to 
award  $1,000  in  prizes  to  the  ten  schools 
which  have  made  the  most  material  im- 
provements during  the  past  six  months. 

Supt.  E.  T.  Atkinson,  of  Wayne  County, 
held  a  meeting  of  all  the  teachers  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  county  on  October  31 
in  the  Goldsboro  Graded  School  building. 
Many  of  the  schools  opened  on  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  outline  the  work  for  the  school 
term,  and  to  instruct  the  teachers  in  what 
was  required  of  them  as  to  keeping  the 
school  register  properly  and  making  their 
reports  in  accordance  with  the  school  law. 

The  Woman's  Betterment  Association  of 
Wayne  County  convened  with  this  meet- 
ing and  the  prizes  of  the  year,  as  decided 
upon  by  their  committee,  were  awarded. 


A  Campaign  for  Compulsory  Education  in 
Asheville. 

An  election  will  be  held  in  Asheville  on 
the  question  of  compulsory  education  De- 
cember 0.  This  election  was  to  have  been 
held  November  0,  but  owing  to  some  irregu- 
larity in  the  registration  it  was  declared 
oft'  and  December  6  has  been  selected.  The 
people  of  Ashdville  mean  business  and 
there  is  no  irregularity  in  the  registration 
now.  The  most  prominent  citizens,  regard- 
less of  political  affiliations,  have  entered 
the  campaign. 

The  Asheville  Citizen  says:  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  will  speak  in  the  interest  of 
compulsory  education:  Judge  J.  C.  Pritch- 
ard.  Judge  Thomas  A.  Jones,  Hon.  A.  S. 
Barnard,  Hon.  J.  D.  Murphy,  Prof.  J.  J. 
Britt,  Colonel  Robert  Bingham,  Superin- 
tendent R.  J.  Tighe,  Dr.  Paul  Paquin,  and 
ilr.  Mark  Brown. 

The  members  of  the  joint  committee  are 
at  work  daily  in  securing  votes  for  the 
cause.  One  member  stated  that  he  had 
canvassed  06  persons  in  the  past  two  weeks 
and  that  but  11  of  these  were  directly 
opposed  to  compulsory  education.  These 
eleven  gave  four  different  reasons  for  their 
views  which  he  believed  a  little  thought 
and  reading  on  the  matter  would  quickly 
dispel.  Other  members  of  the  committee 
reported  converts  to  the  cause  during  the 
past  week.  The  committeemen  feel  that 
some  men  are  against  this  movement 
merely  because  they  do  not  like  the  sound 
of  the  title,  compulsory  education. 

Said  one  of  the  committeemen:  "We  do 
not  like  at  first  blush  anything  compul- 
sorj',  yet  we  go  aliead  paying  compulsory 
taxes,  and  obeying  a  thousand  and  one 
other  laws  of  a  compulsory  nature.  All 
laws  are  compulsory  to  those  who  offend 
and  to  those  only." 

The  committee  will  hold  meetings  every 
Tuesday  night  at  8  o'clock  in  the  city  hall 
to  which  all  friends  of  this  movement  are 
cordiallj'  invited. 


Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  to  the  Jour- 
nal. 


le 
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Teaching  a  Poem  to  Primary  Children. 

At  the  close  of  September  "n-lien  I  was 
very  much  discouraged  with  the  progress 
made  by  my  second  grade  pupils,  I  brought 
a  spray  of  golden  rod  to  school  and  after 
allowing  each  child  to  examine  it  they  were 
aslied  to  make  sentences  about  it.  These 
are  some  of  the  sentences :  "Golden  rod  is 
yellow,"  "Golden  rod  is  a  big  flower,"  "Gol- 
den rod  is  not  a  pretty  flower,"  But  most 
of  the  sentences  were  just  like  this,  "Gol- 
den rod  is  yellow." 

The  next  day  I  wrote  this  little  poem 
upon  the  board: 

"Tell  me  sunny  golden  rod  growing  every- 
where, 1 

Did  fairies  come  from  fairyland  and  make 
the  dress  you  wear?  j 

Or   did  you  get   from   mines   of   gold  your  j 
bright   and   shining   hue?  i 

Or  did  the  baby  stars  some  night  fall  down 
and  cover  you? 

Or  did  the  angels  flap  their  wings  and  drop 
their  glitter   down 

Upon  you,  laughing  golden  rod,  your  nod- 
ding  heads   to   crown? 

Or    are    you    clothed    in    sunshine    caught 
from    summer's   brightest   day, 

To  give  again  in  happy  smiles  to  all  who 
pass   your   way?" 

I  recited  this  for  them,  then  asked  how 
many  would  like  to  learn  it.  Every  hand 
went  up.  We  memorized  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Then  1  asked  them  to  make  sen- 
tences about  the  golden  rod.  These  are 
some  of  the  sentences  they  made:  "The 
golden  rod  wears  a  bright  yellow  dress 
that  looks  like  gold."  "The  golden  rod  is 
a  happy  flower  for  it  nods  in  the  sunshine." 
"The  fairies  made  a  dress  of  gold  for  the 
golden  rod."  After  learning  that  little 
poem  they  invested  tlie  flower  with  person- 
ality and  it  is  only  in  things  endowed  with 
personality  that  yomig  children  can  be  in- 
terested. 

In  introducing  children  to  the  wonderful  j 
land  of  literature  one  should  be  very  care- 
ful  that  the  child  understands  perfectly 
the  poem  or  story  he  is  to  learn.  A  poem 
or  story  should  never  be  beyond  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  child,  but  there  will  be 
words  and  sentences  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  explain.  When  a  poem  is  to  be 
taught,  the  teacher  should  first  recite  the 
entire  poem;  she  should  recite  it,  not  read 


it.  It  should  be  rendered  in  her  best  style, 
too.  When  she  asks  the  children  if  they 
would  like  to  learn  it,  every  hand  goes  up. 
Then  the  teacher  recites  a  line  and  talks 
about  it  with  the  children.  Then  another 
line  and  so  on  until  the  whole  poem  has 
been  talked  about.  Every  child  should  un- 
derstand every  word  and  every  phrase  in 
the  poem.  No  concert  work  should  be  done 
until  the  poem  has  been  recited  individually 
by  each  pupil.  It  takes  much  less  time 
than  one  would  think. 

In  teaching  a  poem  to  children  collec- 
tively, there  is  always  the  danger  of  the 
pupils  not  getting  the  right  words.  One 
little  boy,  in  reciting  these  line  from  the 
golden  rod,  "Or  did  the  angels  flap  their 
«iugs  and  drop  their  glitter  down  upon 
you  laughing  golden  rod?"  Recited  it  in 
this  way,  "Or  did  the  angels  flap  their  wings 
and  drop  their  dinner  down  upon  you  laugh- 
ing golden  rod?"  The  teacher  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "glitter,"  and  the  poem  was  taught  to 
the  pupils  collectively.  This  was  the  result; 
the  children  did  not  understand  it. 

In  telling  stories  for  reproduction  the 
teacher  tells  the  story  first,  stories  with 
conversation  through  them  are  best  for 
reproduction.  The  next  day  the  teacher 
tells  the  story  again,  bringing  out  some 
new  points  of  interest.  The  story  is  then 
dramatized  by  the  children,  and  you  will 
notice  that  the  conversation  is  in  very  much 
the  same  words  you  used.  It  should  be  so, 
though  the  story  should  be  in  the  child's 
own  words.  After  it  has  been  dramatized 
a  few  times,  the  story  is  ready  for  repro- 
duction. The  story  will  be  told  in  a  natu- 
ral, easy  manner  because  by  this  time  the 
children  have  a  thorough  imderstanding  of 
it.  When  a  child  starts  a  story  no  inter- 
ruptions should  be  allowed  until  the  story 
is  finished,  no  matter  what  grammatical 
mistakes  are  made.  The  teacher  makes  a 
note  of  these  and  then  for  a  few  minutes' 
drill  during  the  day  she  places  sentences  or 
phrases  on  the  board  using  the  correct  ex- 
pression, and  has  the  children  drill  and 
drill  on  them  until  the  correct  form  is 
fixed.  Children  develop  taste  for  good  lit- 
erature under  these  conditions.  Cheap, 
trashy  reading  rings  false  to  their  ears 
after  they  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
best.  I  know  nothing  better  for  the  stim- 
ulation of  the  child's  imagination  than 
stories  and  poems. — Selected. 


Example  and  Rule. 

As  an  aid  to  correct  spelling,  try  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1.  Upon  the  board  write  cry,  and  ask  for 
four  or  five  words  rhyming  with  it.  Write 
these  words  as  given: 


cry 

cries 

cried 

try 

tries 

tried 

dry 

dries 

dried 

frv 

fries 

fried 

pry 

pries 

pried 

Ask  for  help  in  writing  cries,  as,  "the 
baby  cries."  To  the  right  of  cry,  as  given 
above,  write  the  new  word.  Have  pupils 
write  beneath,  tries,  dies,  fries,  pries, — giv- 
ing sentences  containing  the  words.  In  the 
same  manner,  teach  spelling  of  cried,  tried, 
etc.  Give  many  such  exercises,  using  famil- 
iar words  ending  in  y.  Write  words  upon 
the  board  and  have  pupils  form  derivatives 
upon  slates  or  paper,  at  their  seats.  When 
this  work  has  been  done  in  a  sulficiently 
thorough  manner,  write  a  list  upon  the 
board,  and  below,  such  words  as  boy,  toy; 
day,  way.  Adding  s  to  the  first  gives  tries, 
dries,  ladies,  poppies,  etc.  Adding  s  to  the 
second  list  gives  boys,  toys,  days,  ways. 
Lead  pupils,  in  the  first  case,  to  see  that 
y  follows  a  consonant;  in  the  second,  a 
vowel.  Draw  statement  from  the  children 
and  impress  its  application. 

2.  In  a  similar  manner,  write  upon  the 
board  such  words  as  chop,  rim,  slip,  clap, 
and  ask  for  words  that  rhyme  with  each. 
Change  the  first  word  into  the  derivatives 
chopping,  chopped,  chopper.  Proceed  as 
suggested  above,  until  common  monosylla- 
bles are  exhausted.  Then  call  attention  to 
the  arrangement  of  letters  (consonants  and 
vowels)  in  the  word,  and  obtain  statement 
from  pupils  concerning  the  doubling  of  the 
final  consonant. 

3.  With  the  aid  of  pupils,  write  sets  of 
words  like  mine,  whine;  tame,  blame; 
shape,  drape;  flddle,  riddle.  From  these 
form  the  derivatives,  mining,  whining; 
mined,  whined,  etc.  Continue  these  exer- 
cises until  pupils  see  that  the  final  e  is 
dropped  when  ing,  ed,  er,  are  added.  If,  in 
the  course  of  these  exercises,  one  or  more 
of  the  common  exceptions  should  be  found, 
impress  the  same  upon  the  memory,  giving 
reason  for  retention  of  the  e,  if  reason  is 
asked. 

Three  classes  of  troublesome  words  are 
thus  mastered  in  a  way  that  brings  pleas- 
ure to  the  children. — American  Jourtial  of 
Education. 


A  November  Program. 

Are  you  planning  for  an  autumn,  a  har- 
vest home  or  a  Thanksgiving  Day  pro- 
gram ?  Let  me  recommend  the  following 
suitable    selections: 

"The  Anxious  Leaf" — H.  W.  Beecher. 

"How  the  Leaves  Came  Down" — Susan 
Coolidge. 

"For  an  Autumn  Festival"— J.  G.  Whit- 
tier. 

"Corn  Song"— J.  G.  Whittier. 

"Kitten  and  Falling  Leaves" — W.  Words- 
worth. 

"The  Last  Leaf"— O.  W.  Holmes. 

"Maize,  the  Nation's  Emblem" — Celia 
Thaxter. 
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"October's  Bright  Blue  Weather" — Helen 
H.  Jackson. 

"Thanksgiving  Song" — R.  W.  Emerson. 

"The  Pumpkin"— J.  G.  Whittier. 

All  of  these  selections  may  be  found  in 
Parker's  "Penny  Classics."  Price,  14  cents 
a  dozen  copies,  postpaid.  C.  M.  Parker, 
Publisher,  Taylorville,   111. 

The  following  essay  titles  are  suggested 
for  such  a  program : 

The  First  Thanksgiving. 

The  First  Thanksgiving  and  the  Modern 
Thanksgiving  Compared. 

Why  I  Like  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Have  We  Lost  the  Spirit  of  Thanksgiving 
Day?   (Hunting,  football,  sports,  feasting). 

— School   Neivs   and  Practical  Educator. 


Dept.  of  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture. 

Edited  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Stevens  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens. 


Thanksgiving  Tableaus. 

First  Scene,  ilay  represent  the  interior 
of  a  Dutch  house,  arranged  upon  the  plat- 
form or  stage.  The  blackboard  may  repre- 
sent the  back  of  the  room,  and  screens  ar- 
ranged for  the  sides.  Articles  may  be  bor- 
rowed to  furnish  and  decorate  the  room. 
One  or  two  pupils  may  be  dressed  as  Dutch 
children  and  pose  in  this  picture.  A  little 
boy  may  be  represented  as  drinking  out  of 
his  wooden  shoe,  which  often  occurs.  Or  a 
group  of  Dutch  children  may  be  extending 
a  hand  of  welcome  to  a  little  Puritan  girl 
who  is  standing  at  the  door. 

Second.  A  wig^vam  or  the  interior  of  an 
Indian's  home.  A  wigwam  may  be  con- 
structed by  using  three  or  four  poles,  fur 
rugs  and  buffalo  robes.  Snow  shoes,  In- 
dian pipes,  bows  and  arrows,  and  other 
Indian  relics  may  be  arranged  on  the  stage, 
against  the  wall,  or  in  the  wigwam.  Skins 
may  be  thrown  on  the  floor  and  ears  of 
corn  suspended  from  the  top  of  wig(vam 
poles,  or  piled  outside  against  the  side  of 
wigwam. 

An  Indian  boy  or  several  Indian  children 
may  be  posed  in  and  near  the  wigwam.  The 
boy  may  hold  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hand 
and  sing  the  Indian  song  found  in  "Songs 
in  Season,"  or  a  tiny  girl  may  sit  at  the 
door  and  sing  "The  Firefly  Song,"  in  the 
same  book.  At  the  conclusion  of  song  or 
songs,  a  child  or  children  dressed  in  Puri- 
tan fashion  come  to  the  door  of  the  wig- 
wam. One  Indian  child  greets  them  with 
outstretched  hands ;  another  brings  and  pre- 
sents to  them  an  Indian  basket  of  corn. 

Third.  The  interior  of  a  Puritan  home. 
A  spinning-wheel  may  be  placed  in  one  cor- 
ner, and  a  rude  fire-place  constructed 
against  the  blackboard.  A  table,  set  with 
old-fashioned  dishes — wooden  and  pewter 
dishes — or  a  cupboard  with  dishes  arranged 
in  old-time  fashion,  may  find  a  place  in  this 
picture. 

A  child  dressed  as  a  Puritan  maid  may 
stand  by  the  wheel  and  as  she  spins  or 
winds  a  ball  of  yarn  may  sing,  'Spin,  Las- 
sie, Spin,"  fi-om  Eleanor  Smith's  Song 
Book,  No.  2,  or  in  Foresman's  First  Music 
Book,  or  Plan  Book. 

A  fourth  tableau  represents  the  Puritan 
children  welcoming  the  Indians  to  the 
Thanksgiving  Feast,  or  may  show  Indians 
and  Puritans  seated  around  the  table,  ready 
to  eat. — Plan  Book. 


[We  are  exceedingly  gratified  at  being 
able  to  place  in  this  number  the  first  in- 
stallment of  an  article  by  Miss  Mittie 
Lewis,  of  the  Salisbury  Public  Schools, 
which  has  been  kindly  communicated  to  us 
by  Prof.  Griffin,  whose  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm in  all  forms  of  Nature  Study  work  and 
School  Gardens  have  secured  such  striking 
results  in  the  Salisbury  schools.  In  order 
to  have  the  outline  for  the  year's  work  as 
early  as  possible,  we  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  publishing  the  outline  in  this  number, 
and  the  article  dealing  with  the  outline  in  a 
later  number,  reversing  the  order  of  the 
matter  as  presented  to  us  by  the  author]. 


The  Spirit  of  Nature  Study.*" 

By  iliss  JIiTTiE  Lewis,  First  Grade,  Salis- 
bury Public  Schools. 
Communicated  bj-  Supt.  I,  C.  Griffin. 

The  importance  of  nature  study  in  the 
school,  especially  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment, is  so  generally  recognized  by  teachers 
of  this  day  as  to  make  it  superfluous  to 
dwell  on  that  point,  so  I  shall  only  state 
that  our  object  in  making  the  outline  which 
follows  was  threefold.  First:  to  bring  the 
child  into  more  intimate  relation  with  the 
world  around  him  by  teaching  him  to  see 
and  observe  the  simple  phenomena  of  daily 
life  in  the  plant  and  animal  world.  Second : 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  botany  and 
science  in  the  more  advanced  grades. 
Third:  to  provide  variety  of  occupation, 
thus  relieving  the  monotony  of  the  drill 
necessary  in  teaching  phonics,  etc.,  to  the 
small  child.  It  is  also  a  great  help  in  ob- 
taining freedom  of  expression.  The  small 
boy  who  will  sit  dull  and  unresponsive,  ut- 
terly refvtsing  to  give  back  anything  the 
teacher  has  been  endeavoring  to  give  him 
(and  often  incapable  of  doing  so),  will  wax 
interested  and  enthusiastic  over  a  leaf, 
flower  or  bug  he  has  found  and  brought  to 
school. 

Before  giving  the  outline  for  nature  work 
in  the  first  grade  of  our  school,  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  explain  a  little  more  fully  the 
thought  around  which  the  work  of  each  sea- 
son centres. 

The  central  fall  thought  in  nature  work 
is  the  preparation  for  winter  through  bodily 
protection  in  the  plant  and  animal  world. 
In  the  plant  world  the  flowers  of  the  sum- 
mer are  gone,  or  fast  going,  and  in  their 
places  we  find  the  fruit,  nut  or  seed-pod  of 
various  descriptions  The  leaf  is  dying  and 
falling  from  the  trees,  leaving  the  little 
bud  in  its  winter  coat.  The  work  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers  is  done.  They  have 
helped  the  plant  to  make  the  fruit  and 
buds,  and  are  no  longer  of  any  use.  The 
seeds   and   the   little  buds   are   safely   pro- 


*This  article  was  written  to  appear  as  an  in- 
troduction to  precede  the  outline  published  in 
the  last  number.  Their  order  of  appearance 
was  reversed  in  order  to  place  the  Nature  Study 
Outline  more  promptly  into  the  hands  of  the 
teachers. 


tected,  and  are  able  to  stand  the  winter's 
cold. 

In  the  animal  world  the  insects  that  spin 
cocoons  are  storing  themselves  away  in 
their  winter  homes.  The  snakes  and  other 
hibernating  animals  are  seeking  shelter  in 
the  ground  or  hollow  stumps  and  trees.  A 
thicker  coat  is  growing  on  the  fur-bearing 
animals,  and  the  dear,  busy  little  squirrel, 
the  prime  favorite  of  primary  children,  is 
thriftily  storing  away  nuts  for  winter  use. 
The  birds  also  are  preparing  for  winter  by 
seeking  a  warmer  climate. 

Thanksgiving  is  really  the  climax  of  this 
fall  thouglit,  as  it  deals  with  man's  prepara- 
tion for  winter,  and  the  end  of  his  spring 
and  summer  work.  The  reaping  and  har- 
vesting are  over,  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
are  stored  away  to  be  used  in  the  coming 
winter,  and  all  the  world  joins  in  giving 
thanks  for  the  blessings  showered  upon  us. 

The  central  winter  thought  is  the  use  of 
the  stored  food  in  plant  and  animal  life,  and 
the  various  methods  of  protection  from  the 
cold. 

Man  protects  himself  by  clothing,  shelter 
and  fuel,  and  the  comparison  of  the  cloth- 
ing, shelter  and  fuel  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed with  that  of  primitive  man,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  Indian  and  the  Eskimo,  is 
full  of  possibilities.  If  we  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  snow,  the  study  of  "The  Chil- 
dren of  the  Snow"  is  most  delightful. 

Animals  have  to  depend  for  warmth  on 
their  own  coats  of  fur  or  hair,  which  are 
heavier  during  the  winter  months.  Those 
that  have  prepared  for  winter  by  seeking 
shelter  or  storing  food  are  quite  comfort- 
able, while  those  that  did  not,  have  a  hard 
time  sustaining  life.  The  squirrel  with  his 
store  of  nuts  is  much  happier  than  the  rab- 
bit that,  neglecting  to  supply  himself  with 
food,  has  to  steal  it  where  he  can. 

The  little  birds  that  flew  south  are  better 
off  than  those  that  remained,  for  there  are 
no  bugs  or  worms  to  be  seen;  no  fruits  on 
the  trees,  and  often  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow.  Some  valuable  lessons  may  be 
taught  the  child  by  such  comparisons. 

In  the  spring  the  central  thought  is  "Na- 
ture's Awakening."  The  birds,  now  that 
the  cold  is  gone,  return  to  us,  build  their 
nests,  lay  their  eggs  and  raise  their  fam- 
ilies. The  cocoons,  so  tightly  closed  all  the 
winter,  open  and  release  the  imprisoned 
butterfly.  The  hibernating  animals  crawl 
out,  hungry  after  their  long  winter's  sleep, 
and  start  out  in  search  of  food. 

The  little  buds  burst  their  winter  coats 
and  put  forth  the  tiny  leaves.  The  seeds 
open  and  the  tiny  plant  starts  for  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  and  the  warm  sunlight. 

Man  prepares  the  earth  and  plants  seeds. 
Everywhere  In  nature  is  life  and  activity. 
Any  teacher  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  gar- 
den will  find  nature  work,  especially  in 
spring,  most  interesting  and  practical;  in 
fact  all  our  work  with  plant  life  is  based 
on  actual  work  in  the  school  garden. 

In   connection   with   this   nature  work   a 
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weather  chart  is  kept  on  the  board  for  each 
month  of  the  year,  on  which  tlie  items  given 
in  the  outline  below  are  noted  every  day 
with  as  much  assistance  as  possible  from 
the  child's  own  observation.  This  can  be 
made  very  attractive  to  first  grade  children 
by  the  use  of  colored  chalk  in  illustrations. 
This  is  a  great  help  in  cultivating  the 
child's  power  of  observation  and  expres- 
sion. 

In  this  article  I  have  tried  to  give  the 
spirit  of  the  nature  work.  In  the  outline 
the  types  used  in  the  development  of  the 
idea  are  given  but,  as  before  stated,  the 
detail  of  the  work  is  left  to  the  individual 
teacher. 


Progress  in  Agricultural  Education. 

Under  the  title  of  "Progress  in  Agricul- 
tural Education,"  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  for 
1905,  Dr.  A.  C.  True  summarizes  in  some 
54  pages  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
during  the  year.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
year  immense  progress  has  been  made  in 
school  garden  work,  and  requests  for  in- 
formation and  assistance  have  been  received 
from  every  State  and  Territory  in  the 
Union  except  three.  Some  4,000  combina- 
tions of  flowers,  3,000  of  vegetables,  and 
500  ornamental  collections,  making  a  total 
of  forty  thousand  packages  of  seed,  were 
sent  to  New  York  alone.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  in  all  were  supplied 
to  the  schools  witliin  a  year  by  this  de- 
partment. 

Special  mention  is  made  of  the  promi- 
nence given  in  the  annual  address  of  the 
President  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  to  the  subject  of  Agricultural 
Education  at  Asbury  Park,  in  1905.  We 
quote  the   extract   in   full : 

"Again,  take  the  teaching  of  agricul- 
ture. While  our  soil  seemed  inexhaustible 
in  fertility  as  in  extent,  the  need  of  such 
teaching  was  not  felt.  Now,  however,  we 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  lands  that 
produce  only  \mder  irrigation.  The  rural 
schools  have  added  to  our  difficulties  by 
teaching  their  pupils  only  what  seemed 
most  necessary  for  success  when  they 
should  move  to  the  city.  The  farms  of 
New  England  are,  in  large  measure,  de- 
serted or  are  passing  into  alien  hands.  To 
retain  the  country  boy  on  the  land  and  to 
keep  our  soil  from  exhaustion,  it  is  high 
time  that  all  of  our  rural  schools  turned 
their  attention,  as  some  of  them  have  done, 
to  scientific  agriculture.  There  is  no 
stud}'  of  greater  importance.  There  is 
none  more  entertaining.  If  every  country 
boy  could  become,  according  to  his  ability, 
a  Burbank,  increasing  the  yield  of  the 
fruit  tree,  the  grain  field,  and  the  cotton 
plantation,  producing  food  and  clothing 
where  before  there  was  only  waste,  what 
riches  would  be  added  to  our  country, 
what  happiness  would  be  infused  into  life. 
To  obtain  one  plant  that  will  metamor- 
phose the  field  or  the  garden,  10,000  plants 
must  be  grown  and  destroyed.     To  find  one 


*A  reprint  of  this  bulletin  can  be  secured  upon 
application  from  Dr.  A.  C.  True.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Burbank,  10,000  boys  must  be  trained,  but 
unlike  the  plants,  all  the  boys  will  have 
been  benefited.  The  gain  to  the  nation 
would  be  incalculable.  Scientific  agricul- 
ture, practically  taught,  is  as  necessary 
for  the  rural  school  as  is  manual  training 
for  the  city  school." 

The  importance  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion is  also  attested  by  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Industrial  Education.  "In 
general  this  committee  maintained  that 
the  rural  schools  which  train  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  school  population  of  this  coun- 
try, should  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
major  portion  of  their  pupils  will  continue 
to  live  upon  the  farm,  and  should  provide 
them  for  the  activities  of  farm  life.  It 
adduced  strong  arguments  in  support  of 
this  position  and  emphasized  the  educa-  i 
tional  value  as  well  as  the  practical  util- 
ity of  courses  of  study  framed  with  this  end 
in  view.  The  committee  favored  the  consoli- 
dation of  rural  schools,  in  order  that  the 
teachers  specially  fitted  to  this  work  might 
be  secured,  and  the  instruction  made  more 
efficient.  It  also  advocated  the  establish-  j 
ment  of  high  schools  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  rural  population  for  second- 
ary education  directly  related  to  agricul- 
tural practice. 

An  article  which  should  be  in  the  hands 


of  all  teachers  is  found  also  in  this  report 
from  tlfe  office  of  Experiment  Stations, 
entitled  "An  Industrial  Course  for  the 
Consolidated  Rural  School  and  the  Agri- 
cultural High  School."  This  course  con- 
siders all  work  from  the  first  year  onward. 
Copies  of  it  can  be  secured  upon  applica- 
tion to  that  office.  / 


[The  introduction  of  Nature  Study  into 
the  schools,  either  informally  or  systemati- 
cally by  the  teachers  of  the  State  is  desir- 
able. The  editors  of  this  department  hope 
to  have  the  cooperation  of  all  teachers  who 
are  carrying  on  Nature  Study  in  their 
schools,  even  in  a  small  way.  Correspond- 
ence is  invited  and  reports  of  work  accom- 
plished by  pupils  will  be  noted  in  these 
columns.  Outlines  for  systematic  work 
rvill  be  given  from  time  to  time,  with  help- 
ful suggestions  as  to  their  presentation.] 


(INCORPORATH)) 

Capital  Stock  $30,000.00. 
DIICIMCCC  When  vou  think  of  going  off  to 
liUOIIlLoO  school,  write  for  New  Catalogue 
and  Special  Offer  of  the  Treading  Business  and 
Shorthand  School.  Address  King's  Business 
College,  Raleigh.  N.  C,  or  Charlotte,  N.  C.  (We 
also  teach  Bookkeeping.  Shorthand,  Penman- 
ship, etc.,  by  mail.) 
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LIPPINCOTT'8   NEW 

ysiolo^ics 


Adopted  for 

Exclusive  Use  in  the 

Schools  of  North 

Carolina 


L 


IPPINCOTT'S  PHYSIOLOGIES  present  the  essentials  of  the 
subject  in  three  \Yell-graded,  up-to-date  books,  written  in 
a  style  that  is  at  once  interesting  and  easily  understood. 


The  Second  Book  contains  a  chapter  on  Tuberculosis  and 
Its  Prevention.  This  was  inserted  at  the  request  of  prominent 
Medical  Societies  of  North  Carolina. 


Teachers,   make   your    work    interesting  and  profitable  by 
using  these  new  Physiologies. 

WORCESTER'S    DICTIONARIES 


New  Primary, 
New  School, 
New  Academic,  and 
New  Comprehensive 


THE  BEST 

In  every  respect.  If  you  need  small 
desk  dictionaries,  look  into  the  merits 
of  WORCESTER'S  before  placing  your 
order. 


J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Some  Notable  New  School  Books 


WiseIy=QriswoId  Language  Series. 

A  two-book  series  by  Mr.  Wisely,  of  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School,  and  Miss  Griswold,  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School. 

They  Are  the  Only  Books 

1st. — That  put  all  the  language  work  in  one  book  and 
all  the  grammar  in  another. 

2nd. — That  have  a  definite  plan — or  theory. 

3rd. — That  are  not  "scrap  books" — a  mixture. 

4th. — That  teach  expression  in  the  language  book  and 
analysis  in  the  grammar. 

5th. — That  places  the  study  of  grammar  on  a  thought 
basis. 

6th. — That  begin  with  a  study  of  the  sentence  and  end 
with  a  study  of  "parts  of  speech." 

Language  lessons  40cents,  English  grammar  60 cents. 

Supplementary  Readers. 

Bee  People,  Morley, 50  Cents. 

Little  Mitchell,  Morlev, 50  Cents. 


Nestlings  of  Forest  and  Marsh,  Wheelock,  -  45  Cents. 
Lady  Lee  and  other  Animal  Stories,  Ensign,  -  50  Cents. 
The  Childhood  of  J.  Shib,Jenks,  -        -        -        60  Cents. 

Art=Literature  Readers. 

The  most  beautiful  school  books  ever  published.  Thej- 
teach  a  child  to  read  with  natural  expression — as  he  talks. 
They  teach  him  to  love  good  literature.  They  teach  him  to 
appreciate  the  best  art.  Every  illustration  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  famous  painting  in  two  colors.  Primer  30  cents, 
First  Reader  30  cents,  Second  Reader  40  cents.  '  Others  in 
preparation. 

Folk=Lore  Readers. 

Here  is  a  series  of  readers  based  on  Mother  Goose  and 
nursery  rhymes— carefully  graded.  Illustrated  with  out- 
line drawings  in  two  colors  in  flat  poster  style.  They  de- 
velop the  imagination  of  the  child.  Primer  30  cents,  First 
Reader  30  cents.    Others  in  preparation. 


The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Sixteenth  year,  same  management.  Conservative  and  reliable.  Operates  throughout 
the  Southwest.  Members  located  in  twentj'-eight  States.  Confidential  correspondence 
invited  with  schools  and  colleges  looking  for  teachers,  and  with  good  teachers  looking  for 
promotion.     Particulars  free. 


The  Norma!  and  Industrial  College. 

THE    STATE'S   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN. 

Regular  Courses  Leading  to  Degrees.  Brief  Courses  for  Teachers.  One-year  Course 
beginning  September  20th.  Two-months'  Course  beginning  September  20th.  Two- 
months'  Course  beginning  April  1st.  Observation  and  Practice  in  Training  School  for 
Teachers.     For  catalogue  address,  President  Charles  D.  McIver,  Greensljoro,  N,  C. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

Desks,  Blackboards,  Maps,  Globes,  Crayon,  Erasers.      Goods  and  prices  fully  guaranteed. 
Warehouses  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

HARLES  J.  PARKER. 
THE  SCHOOL  FURNITURE   MAN. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Literary,  Teachers'  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Cour- 
ses. Board  and  Tuition 
per  year  $125;  250  stu- 
dents annually.  X  e  ^- 
buildings.  Enter  at  any- 
time. Send  for  beautiful 
new  catalog'ue.  Address 
the  president. 
W.T.  Whitsett,  Ph.  D., 
Whitsett,  N.  C. 


WINTERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Fall  Terra  opens  September  3d,  and  closes  De- 
cember 1st,  1906.  Spring:  Term  begins  Decern 
ber  31st,  1906,  and  ends  May  17th,  1907. 

Thorough  instruction  under  the  best  moral  in- 
fluence. Tuition  $1  to  $3.50  per  month.  Board, 
including  furnished  rooms,  light  and  fuel  $8  per 
month.  Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months 
$81  to  $130.  Separate  dormitories  for  boys  and 
girls  under  special  supervision  of  members  of  the 
faculty.  Good  mineral  T^-ater  supply  on  the 
grounds.  For  catalogue  and  further  informa- 
tion, address  the  principal. 

G.  E.  LINEBERRY,  Winterville.  N.  C. 


South  Atlantic  Quarterly 

DURHAM,  N.  C. 


"The  best  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  literary  periodical  ever  issued  in  North  Carolina  is  the 
April  number  of  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  It  has  been  a  dignified,  readable  magazine 
from  the  first,  but  the  new  editors  have  given  it  a  new  impetus  in  this  their  inaugural 
issue.  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  is  an  honor  to  the  State  and  will  justify  no  Httle 
amount  of  enthusiasm  for  her  intellectual  future."— CAar/otfe  Observer. 


Subscribe  to  This  Southern  Magazine 

Only  Literary  Magazine  in 
North  Carolina. 

EDWIN  MIMS  and  WILLIAM  H.  GLASSON,  Editors 

Subscription  $2.00  per  year. 


Address  all  business  correspondence  to  W.  M.  SMITH, 

Bus.  Mgr.  South  Atlantic  Quarterly, 

Durham,  N.  C. 


"Reflects  more  credit  on  North  Carolina  than  any  other  literary  production  of  our  time." 
— North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate, 

"The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  has  done  good  work  in  arousing  an  interest  in  Southern  his- 
tory. But,  above  all,  as  a  platform  for  thoughtful  men  who  have  important  things  to  say 
for  right  thinking  on  subjects  that  touch  the  South — it's  the  best  we've everhad." — Walter 
H.  Page. 

"The  Quarterly  has  justified  its  existence  by  dispassionateness  of  temper,  frankness  of 
speech,  well  balanced  thinking  and  admirable  literary  form.  It  is  not  only  very  creditable 
to  the  South,  but  to  the  whole  country,  and  I  believe  it  has  a  prosperous  future." — Hamil- 
ton TV.  Mabie. 

"The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  has  a  field  of  its  own.  It  is  up-to-date  and  independent. 
It  treats  vital  issues  and  its  treatment  is  both  fresh  and  suggestive.  Some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  contributions  to  be  found  in  the  periodical  literature  of  the  past  year  have  ap- 
peared in  its  pages."— C.  Alpbonso  Smith,  Prof,  of  English,  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR 


High  Schools  and  Colleges 


Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company 


Adams  "Mediaeval  and  Modern  History"  $I.JO 

Bailey  "An  Elementary  Text  in  Botany"  1. 10 

Baldwin  "How  to  Write"          -        -        -  ^0 

Ball  "The  Elements  of  Greek"          -        -  1.00 

Bates  "American  Literature"    -        -        -  J. 00 

Botsford  "Ancient  History  for  Beginners  -  J. 50 
Brewster  "Representative  Essays  on  the 

Theory  of  Style"         -        .        .        -  J.JO 
Brewster  and  Carpenter  "Studies  in  Struc- 
ture and  Style"  -     ,  -        -        -        -  I.JO 

Brooke  "English  Literature"    -        -        -  1. 00 

Carpenter  "Complete  Rhetoric"        -        -  1. 00 

Carpenter  "Model  English  Prose"     -        -  .90 
Coman  "Industrial  History  of  the  United 

States"        ------  J.25 

Coman  and  Kendall  "A  History  of  Eng- 
land"          ------  J.25 

Cross  "The  Development  of  the  English 

Novel"        ------  J,50 


Ely  and   Wicker  "Elementary  Principles 

of  Economics" $1.00 

Emerson  "Outline  History  of  the  English 

Language"  -----      .80 

Emerson  "History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage"       ------     1.25 

Fisher  and  Schwatt  "Complete  Secondary 

Algebra"    ------    135 

Gay  ley  and  Young  "The  Principle  and 

Progress  of  English  Poetry"         -         -     I.JO 

Hall   and  Knight  "Algebra  for  Colleges 

and  Schools" I.IO 

Laycock  and  Spofford  "Manual  of  Argu- 
mentation"' -----      .50 

Raper  "Principles  of  Wealth  and  Welfare"     I.IO 

Schultze  "Advanced  Algebra"  -        -     1.25 

Schultze  and  Sevenoak  "Plane  and  Solid 

Geometry"  -----     I.IO 

Trent  "Southern  Writers"        -        -        -     I.JO 


Tarr^s  New  Physical  Geography  $L00 

The  adopted  text  in  the  North  Carolina  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro.    The  examina- 
tion questions  in  physical  geography  for  entrance  to  the  Normal  College 
are  taken  from  Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 

The  Macmillan  Company 

Fourth  National  Bank  Building 


ATLANTA,  GA. 
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We  will  thank  you  to  bear 
in  mind  that 


THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY 
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TKeeping  (ri)ri5tma5 


^^^fjrT  15  a  good  thing  to  observe  Christmas  Day.    The  mere  mark- 

nM     Ing  of  times  and  seasons  when  men  agree  to  stop  work  and 

^j^     make  merry  together  Is  a  wise  and  wholesome  custom.    It 

helps  one  to  feel  the  supremacy  of  the  common  life  over  the 

Individual    life.     It  reminds  a  man   to   set  his  little  watch  now  and 

then,  by  the  great  clock  of  humanity. 

But  there  is  a  better  thing  than  the  observance  of  Christmas  Day, 
and  that  Is  keeping  Christmas.  Are  you  willing  to  forget  what  you 
have  done  for  other  people  and  to  remember  what  other  people  have 
done  for  you ;  to  Ignore  what  the  world  owes  you  and  to  think  what 
you  owe  the  world ;  to  put  your  rights  In  the  background,  your  duties 
In  the  middle  distance,  and  your  chances  to  do  a  little  more  than 
your  duty  in  the  foreground;  to  see  that  your  fellowmen  are  just  as 
real  as  you  are,  and  try  to  look  behind  their  faces  to  their  hearts 
hungry  for  |oy;  to  own  that  probably  the  only  good  reason  for  your 
existence  is  not  what  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  life,  but  what  you 
are  going  to  give  to  life;  to  close  your  book  of  complaints  against 
the  management  of  the  universe  and  look  around  for  a  place  where 
you  can  sow  a  few  seeds  of  happiness  ?  Are  you  willing  to  do  these 
things  for  even  a  day?    Then  you  can  keep  Christmas. 

Are  you  willing  to  stoop  down  and  consider  the  needs  and  desires 
of  little  children ;  to  remember  the  weakness  and  loneliness  of  people 
who  are  grow^ing  old;  to  stop  asking  how^  much  your  friends  love 
you  and  ask  yourself  whether  you  love  them  enough;  to  bear  in 
mind  the  things  that  other  people  have  to  bear  on  their  hearts;  to  try 
to  understand  what  those  who  live  In  the  same  house  with  you  really 
want  without  waiting  for  them  to  tell  you;  to  trim  your  lamp  so  that 
it  will  give  more  light  and  less  smoke,  and  to  carry  it  In  front  so  that 
your  shadow  will  fall  behind  you;  to  make  a  grave  for  your  ugly 
thoughts  and  a  garden  for  your  kindly  feelings,  with  the  gate  open? 
Are  you  willing  to  do  these  things  even  for  a  day?  Then  you  can 
keep  Christmas. 

Are  you  willing  to  believe  that  love  is  the  strongest  thing  In  the 
world — stronger  than  hate,  stronger  than  evil,  stronger  than  death — 
and  that  the  blessed  life  which  began  in  Bethlehem  nineteen  hun- 
dred years  ago  Is  the  image  and  brightness  of  the  Eternal  Love?  Then 
you  can  keep  Christmas.  And  if  you  can  keep  it  for  a  day,  why  not 
for  always?    But  you  can  not  keep  it  alone. — Henry  Van  Djke. 
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Current  Events. 


The  President  is  preparing  to  redeem  his 
promise    made    to    the    Philippine    people, 
through    Secretar}'    Taft.    that    they    shall 
have  a  parliament  of  their 
The  Philippine      ^^^.^^  conditioned  upon  their 
ar   amen  .  good  behavior  for  a  term  of 

two  years,  and  it  is  understood  that  Sec- 
retary Taft  himself  will  proceed  to  the 
Philippines  next  spring  to  witness  the  in- 
stallation of  the  new  form  of  representa- 
tive government.  March  27,  1905,  the 
Philippine  census  was  published,  and  con- 
sequently two  years  from  that  date,  March 
27,  1907,  under  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
Congress,  the  President  will  direct  the 
Philippine  commission  to  call  a  general 
election  for  the  choice  of  delegates  to  what 
will  be  known  as  the  Philippine  assem- 
bly. This  body  is  to  take  over  all  legisla- 
tive powers  heretofore  exercised  by  the 
Philippine  commission  in  all  that  part  of 
the  archipelago  not  inhabited  by  Moros  or 
non-Christian  tribes. 

As  this  date  draws  near  the  Philippine 
people  are  showing  signs  of  agitation,  and 
to  the  officials  here  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  expecting  some  benefits  that  cannot  at 
once  be  realized.  For  instance,  the  assem- 
bly of  provisional  governors  recently  in 
session  in  Manila  with  the  view  of  arrang- 
ing the  preliminaries  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Philippine  assembly  is  reported  to 
have  recommended  that  the  suffrage  be 
widely  extended.  It  is  pointed  out  here 
that  this  is  not  possible  for  the  reason 
that  the  act  of  Congress  under  which  the 
assembly  will  be  convened  expressly  states 
the  qualifications  of  voters.  These  in  brief 
are  that  the  voter  must  be  at  least  23 
years  of  age  (which  was  the  Spanish  re- 
quirement) ;  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write  either  Spanish  or  English,  or  must 
own  a  certain  small  amount  of  property, 
or  must  have  been  in  the  past  an  officer 
under  the  Spariish  government.  These 
qualifications  were  framed  upon  the  old 
Spanish  practice,  and  no  Philippine  as- 
sembly can  change  them.  The  new  assem- 
bly or  legislatuTe  will  consist  of  two 
houses,  to  be  knowm  as  the  Philippine  com- 
mission and  the  Philippine  assembly,  the 
latter  to  consist  of  not  less  than  .50  nor 
more  than  100  members.  It  is  probable 
that  the  present  commission  will  be  merged 
into  the  upper  house. 


Take  your   map   and   find   Cape  Lookout 

on    the    coast    of    North    Carolina.      Enter 

the   narrow   sound   on   the   coast   of   North 

Carolina,   travel    northward 

Inland  through       Pamlico       Sound, 

^Vfltcrwfl  V  • 

thence    through    Albemarle 

Sound  and  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Pass 
through  this  canal  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Cut  a  canal  across  the  point  of  land  be- 
tween the  Chesapeake  and  the  Delaware 
Bay.  Travel  up  the  Delaware  Bay  and 
the  Delaware  River.  Then  cut  across  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  a  canal  to  New  York. 
This  will  give  a  waterway  from  New  York 
to  Cape  Lookout.  Vessels  could  make 
quicker  voyages  because  it  would  be  nearer, 


they  could  make  safer  voyages  because  they 
would  avoid  the  storms  of  the  coast  and 
the  dangerous  shoals  of  Hatteras. 

This  is  the  inland  water  route  for  which 
Hon.  John  H.  Small,  of  North  Carolina, 
has  been  laboring  so  diligently.  On  Decem- 
ber 6  and  7,  delegates  from  all  over  the 
United  States  will  meet  in  Washington  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  possibility 
and  the  feasibility  of  such  a  water  way. 
This  convention  is  known  as  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  The  entire 
Congressional  delegation  for  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Glenn 
as  delegates  to  this  convention. 


For  Better 
Farming;. 


One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  great 
railroad  financiers  of  the  Northwest  is  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill.  Indeed,  it  is  possible,  as 
claimed  by  many,  that  to 
him  more  than  to  any  other 
one  man  belongs  the  credit 
for  the  marvelously  rapid  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  Northwestern  portions 
of  the  United  States.  He  is,  moreover,  a 
man  whose  advice  is  much  sought  and  held 
in  high  regard  by  all  classes  of  citizens.  In 
a  recent  speech  at  the  State  fair  in  Minne- 
sota, Mr.  Hill  called  attention  to  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  nation  to  spend  money  fool- 
ishly and  the  impending  danger  of  squan- 
dering the  country's  natural  resources.  By 
1950,  he  said,  the  United  States  would 
have  to  solve  the  problem  of  supporting 
250,000,000  inhabitants.  The  development 
of  farming,  he  urged,  was  the  importan', 
thing  today,  for  he  considered  farming  at 
present  as  almost  unknown  in  this  country, 
and  if  we  would  hold  the  world's  market 
we  must  awake  to  more  extended  and  bet- 
ter farming,  otherwise  the  Orient  would 
acquire  it. 

He  urged  a  national  revolt  against  trade 
and  manufacture  as  our  only  form  of  pro- 
gressive industry.  He  wuold  have  estab- 
lished in  every  congressional  district  a 
small  model  farm  Avhere  the  agricultural 
department  could  demonstrate  what  can  be 
done  in  small  area  by  proper  cultivation. 
This  practical  demonstration,  he  thought, 
would  do  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  good 
farming  than  all  the  pamphlets  that  have 
been  gotten  out  in  years. 


It  is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to 
American  educators  to  find  that  the  proud 
British  government  has  decided  to  recon- 
America's  struct     its      school      system 

School  along    those   lines    practiced 

Triumph.  in  the  United  States.     Edu- 

cators here  believe  that  never  before  has 
such  a  victory  for  America  and  the  Ameri- 
can school  system  been  won.  In  following 
our  progressive  lines  the  British  government 
has  set  its  back  on  time-honored  customs 
and  has  placed  itself  on  record  as  being  for 
advancement  and  progress  from  this  time 
forward. 

Education,  according  to  the  old  Briton, 
was  something  for  the  rich  and  favored 
classes  only,  especially  something  that  the 
wealthy  ought  to  pay  for.  and  something 
that  could  only  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  charity  if  bestowed  upon  the  poor  at  all. 
There  was  also  a  close  connection  between 


the  education  in  the  schools  and  religion, 
and  proper  views  on  Church  and  State  were 
absolutely  necessary  before  one  was 
thought  to  be  competent  to  instruct  the 
young.  In  America  almost  any  one  could 
teach,  regardless  of  creed,  so  long  as  they 
possessed  the  necessary  ability  for  the 
work.  Religion  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  has  made  but  a  limited  amount  of 
progress. 

Almost  500  school  children  from  England 
will  shortly  come  to  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  noting  our  progress,  and 
they  will  go  directly  to  Chicago,  it  is  said, 
to  begin  a  practice  study  of  the  school  sys- 
tems of  that  city.  It  is  not  denied  that  in 
Chicago  the}'  will  probably  see  as  great  a 
difference  in  their  schools  and  ours  as  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  see  in  any 
other  city  of  the  United  States — or  any 
other  part  of  the  civilized  world,  for  that 
matter. 

BRITISH    MANUFACTURERS    OUT-COMPETED. 

The  cause  for  the  change  soon  to  be  made 
by  the  British  is  not  difficult  to  find.  For 
years  past  they  have  noted  the  steadily  in- 
creasing disadvantage  with  which  the  Brit- 
ish manufacturer  finds  himself  in  competi- 
tion with  his  German  and  American  rivals, 
who  have  given  the  subject  of  education, 
and  more  esspescially  technical  education, 
much  more  importance  than  was  formerly 
given  to  it.  Wealth,  class  and  sect  in  Eng- 
land will  hereafter  not  be  considered  in  the 
matter  of  education,  and  hereafter  creed 
will  have  less  to  do  with  the  matter  than 
real  ability  to  teach.  In  our  system  of  edu- 
cation the  British  have  been  forced  to  real- 
ize the  most  advanced  methods  in  every 
line  of  research  and  investigation.  The  ar- 
rival of  the  half  thousand  children  from 
England  will  be  viewed  with  interest. 


While    President    Roosevelt    was    on    his 
way  to  Panama,  the  White  House  at  Wash- 
ington  received   each   day   a   wireless   mes- 
sage    from     the     battleship 
Wireless  Louisiana.  One  message  was 

Telegraphy.  i      i  .i     ii,  i 

sent  while  the  vessel  was  in 

latitude  28  degrees  87  minutes  and  longi- 
tude 74  degrees.  The  message  read.  "Weather 
excellent.  Everj'thing  going  well.  Louisiana 
and  convoj's  steaming  southward.  The 
President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  are  greatly 
enjoying  the  trip,  spending  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  deck."  The  vessel  at  this  time  was 
about  150  miles  from  the  nearest  land. 


Questions  for  Teachers. 

When  and  how  did  the  United  States 
gain  possession  of  the  Philippine  Island  ? 
What  is  a  Parliament  and  of  what  value 
will  it  be  to  the  natives  of  the  Philippines? 
What  advantage  would  an  inland  water 
route  from  Southport  to  Norfolk  be?  What 
are  the  dangers  to  vessels  sailing  between 
those  two  points  by  ocean  route  ?  What 
constitutes  the  natural  resources  of  a  coun- 
try? Why  is  it  necessary  for  people  to 
study  the  soil  more  intelligently  ?  Will 
the  English  school  children  be  sent  to  the 
rural  schools  of  North  Carolina?  If  not, 
wliy  not?  Why  was  the  President  going 
to  Panama?  What  is  a  wireless  message? 
About  how  far  was  this  message  sent? 
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State  and  County  Department  of  Education. 


North  Carolina  Day. 

North  Carolina  Day  this  year  will  be 
celebrated  as  "Melver  Memorial  Day."  in 
honor  of  the  late  Charles  Duncan  McIver, 
and  on  the  frontispiece  of  the  pamphlet 
will  appear  a  splendid  half-tone  engraving 
of  that  orator,  educational  statesman, 
teacher.  The  date  named  for  North  Caro- 
lina Day  this  year  is  Friday,  December  14. 

The   program   is   as   follows: 

"The  Old  North  State"— William  Gas- 
ton. 

Charles  Duncan  McIver — A  Sonnet  by 
Prof.  W.  C.  Smith,  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College. 

Charles  Duncan  McIver — A  sketch  by  R. 
D.  W.  Connor,  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

"The   Caronach"— By    Sir    Walter    Scott. 

"He  Died  Poor  That  He  Might  Make 
Others  Rich" — By  Josephus  Daniels,  editor 
of  the  News  and  Observer. 

Charles  D.  McIver  as  I  Knew  Him — By 
J.  y.  Joyner. 

America — By  F.  S.  Smith. 

Some  Stories  of  Charles  D.  McIver — By 
J.  Y.  Joyner. 

Southern  Educational  Problems  —  Ex- 
tracts from  Addresses  by  Charles  D.  Mc- 
Iver. 

"Ho!    for  Carolina"— By  W.  B.   Harrell. 

The  subject  for  discussion  this  year  is 
a  departure  from  the  rule  of  the  past  four 
years  which  has  been  to  study  the  history 
of  the  various  sections  of  the  State.  But  it 
is  fitting  that  the  public  school  pupils 
throughout  the  State  should  have  brought 
close  to  their  attention  the  life  of  this 
man  who  has  done  so  mvich  for  the  cause 
of  education  in  North  Carolina  and  in 
wliose  death  the  State  has  lost  her  greatest 
educational  leader. 

This  celebration  is  in  accordance  with  an 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1901,  which 
in  principle  is  as  follows : 

"The  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina do  enact: 

"Section  1.  That  the  12th  day  of  Oc- 
tober in  each  and  every  year,  to  be  called 
'North  Carolina  Day,'  may  be  devoted  by 
appropriate  exercises  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  State,  to  the  consideration  of  some 
topic  or  topics  of  our  State  history  to  be 
selected  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction." 

The  act  provides  that  the  State  Superin- 
tendent may  designate  another  day  than 
October  12.  State  Superintendent  Joyner 
has  taken  the  liberty  allowed  under  the 
law  of  fixing  the  date  of  North  Carolina 
Day  this  year  on  December  14. 

The  program  is  a  valuable  pamphlet 
and  should  be  filed  in  the  school  libraries 
in  the  vState  for  its  historic  worth  in 
years  to  come. 

Following  the  chronological  order  of  the 
State's  history,  the  subjects  of  the  North 
Carolina  Day  programs  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: In  1901,  The  First  Anglo-Saxon  Set- 


tlement in  America;  in  1902,  The  Albe- 
marle Section;  in  1003.  The  Lower  Cape 
Fear  Section;  in  1904,  The  Pamlico  Sec- 
tion; in  1905,  The  Upper  Cape  Fear  Sec- 
tion. In  succeeding  years  the  history  of 
other  sections  of  the  State  will  be  studied, 
somewhat  in  the  order  of  their  settlement 
and  development,  until  the  entire  period  of 
the  history  of  the  State  shall  have  been 
covered.  It  is  hoped  ultimately  to  stimu- 
late a  study  of  local  and  county  history. 

This  annual  celebration  of  North  Caro- 
lina Day  affords  every  teacher  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inspire  the  children  with  a  new 
pride  in  their  State,  a  new  enthusiasm  for 
the  study  of  her  history,  and  a  new  love  of 
her  and  her  people. 

The   West  Central  District  Association  of 
County  Superintendents. 

This  Association  met  in  Graham,  Novem- 
ber 15,  with  the  following  officers  and  mem- 
bers present:  Supt.  C.  W.  Massey,  of  Dur- 
ham, President;  Supt.  T.  R.  Foust,  of  Guil- 
ford, Vice-President;  Supt.  Z.  V.  Judd,  of 
Wake,  Secretary;  Supt.  J.  C.  Hocott,  of 
Orange;  Supt.  W.  S.  Long,  of  Alamance; 
Supt.  J.  C.  Kittrell,  of  Vance,  and  Supt. 
R.  G.  Kittrell,  of  Granville.  State  Super- 
intendent Joyner,  E.  C.  Brooks,  Editor  of 
the  Journal,  and  Superintendent  Roberts, 
of  the  Graham  Public  Schools,  were  pres- 
ent  also. 

The  program  was  laid  aside  and  the 
meeting  was  turned  into  a  round  table  dis- 
cussion. The  greatest  feature  of  these  dis- 
trict meetings  is  the  gathering  together 
of  a  few  men  to  discuss  certain  problems 
that  are  common  to  all.  The  first  ques- 
tion raised  was,  "How  can  we  secure  bet- 
ter attendance  at  the  district  meetings?" 
It  was  agreed  that  the  time  of  these  meet- 
ing must  be  changed  to  a  date  when  the 
public  schools  are  not  in  session.  Then, 
owing  to  the  small  salary  that  the  county 
superintendents  receive,  it  was  further 
agreed  that  the  County  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion should  be  authorized  by  the  Legisla- 
ture to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  county  su- 
perintendents in  attending  these  meetings. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  dis- 
cussed was  compulsory  attendance.  Super- 
intendent Joyner,  in  his  remarks,  said, 
"Better  schools,  better  teachers,  better 
houses  do  not  make  all  the  children  attend 
school.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
have  made  great  progress,  reports  in  my 
office  do  not  show  that  the  children  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities.  If 
the  children  are  to  be  reached,  there  must 
be  some  compulsion.  No  parent  has  the 
right  to  stand  between  his  child  and  an 
education.  If  he  undertakes  it,  he  works 
a  crime  upon  his  child,  and  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law  should  say  to  him,  'Thou  shalt 
not.' " 

After  a  thorough  discussion  the  Associa- 
tion endorsed  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  State  Superintendents'  Association, 
which   asks   that   a   State   law  be   enacted, 


authorizing  the  County  Boards  to  put  into 
operation  a  mild  compulsory  law  in  any 
district,  upon  a  petition  of  a  majority  of 
the  patrons  of  that  district.  This,  it  is  be- 
lieved, would  increase  very  materially  the 
attendance  in  the  public  schools.  It  is 
further  believed  that,  if  the  children  could 
be  required  to  enter  a  school  even  for  a 
few  days,  the  teacher  and  the  school  en- 
vironments will  hold  them  in  school.  The 
entire  session  of  the  first  day  was  taken 
up  in  a  discussion  of  this  subject. 

In  the  evening  the  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner 
addressed  an  appreciative  audience  in  the 
court  house. 

The  Association,  after  an  enthusiastic 
discussion,  passed  a  resolution  requesting 
Mr.  Joyner  not  to  give  up  the  duties  of 
the  State  Superintendency  for  another  po- 
sition that  might  be  offered  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  meeting  was  con- 
sumed in  a  discussion  of  the  vital  ques- 
tions pertaining  to  school  work,  such  as 
attendance,  teachers'  meetings,  and  visit- 
ing  schools. 


The  Southern  Educational  Association. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Southern  Educa- 
tional Association  is  to  be  held  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  December  27-30,  1906.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Association  of  Southern 
College  Women,  and  the  Southern  Library 
Association,  will  meet  at  the  same  time 
and  place. 

The  general  program  this  year  will  be  of 
unusual  interest.  Among  those  already  se- 
cured by  President  .J.  W.  Abercrombie  to 
take  part  in  the  program,  may  be  men- 
tioned, President  E.  B.  Craighead,  of  Tu- 
lane  University;  President  E.  Y.  Mullina, 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary; Supt.  Junius  Jordan,  of  Pine  Bluflf, 
Ark.;  Prof.  Jos.  S.  Stewart,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia;  Prof.  R.  H.  Jesse,  of  the 
University  of  Missouri;  President  J.  H. 
Baskette,  of  the  Carnegie  Library  Board, 
and  President  E.  L.  Stephens,  of  the  South- 
western Louisiana  Industrial  Settlement. 

Besides  the  general  program,  there  will 
be  programs  for  each  of  the  following  de- 
partments: Superintendence,  Administra- 
tion, Child  Study,  Industi-ial  and  Manual 
Arts,  and  Normal  Instruction. 

It  is  expected  that  the  usual  rate  of  one 
fare  for  the  round  trip  will  be  made  by  all 
railroads  in  the  Southern  Passenger  Asso- 
ciation. Montgomery  is  a  place  of  much 
historic  interest,  and  a  large  attendance  is 
expected. 

The  program  will  be  published  and  dis- 
tributed about  December  1.  For  further 
information,  those  interested  should  address 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  S.  E.  A.,  R.  J. 
Tighe,  Asheville,  N.  C. 


Cherish  ideals  as  the  traveler  cherishea 
the  north  star,  and  keep  the  guiding  light 
pure  and  bright  above  the  horizon. — Newell 
Dwight  Hillis. 
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Memorial  Exercises  in  Honor  of  Dr.  Charles 
D.  Mclver. 

Tuesday,  November  20,  1906,  will  be  long 
remembered  in  North  Carolina  by  all  who 
attended  the  memorial  exercises  in  honor  of 
the  late  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver.  Every 
school  teacher  and  school  officer  in  North 
Carolina  knew  him  either  personally  or 
professionally,  for  all  have  come  within  the 
province  of  his  influence.  November  20  was 
the  day  set  apart  by  the  profession,  and  it 
was  a  spontaneous  and  beautiful  tribute 
that  was  paid  his  memory.  In  the  assem- 
bly hall  of  the  students'  building  there 
gathered  over  a  thousand  loving  citizens. 
They  were  composed  of  college  presidents, 
city  and  county  superintendents,  private 
and  public  school  teachers,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, bankers,  merchants,  and  farmers. 
There  were  students  representing  every 
class  that  has  graduated  from  the  institu- 
tion. Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver  had  a  message 
for  the  world  and  he  delivered  it,  and  this 
great  assembly  had  gathered  together  to 
testify  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  greatest 
message  that  has  been  delivered  in  a  cen- 
tury. They  had  gathered  from  all  over  the 
State,  for  they  had  heard  the  message  over 
and  over  again  and  had  believed  in  him. 
They  came  from  many  Southern  States,  for 
in  each  he  had  told  his  message  and  had 
given  inspiration  to  this  work ;  they  came 
from  the  North,  for  he  had  there  told  his 
message  and  it  helped  to  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding. 

The  program  was  a  beautiful  one.  It 
opened  with  a  hymn,  "Rock  of  Ages,"  which 
was  sung  by  over  a  thousand  voices.  As 
the  audience  continued  standing.  Dr.  Henry 
W.  Battle,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
church,  prayed  earnestly  for  the  spirit  of 
the  great  educational  statesman  to  continue 
in  North  Carolina.  At  the  close  of  the 
prayer.  Prof.  J.  I.  Foust.  who  had  been  in 
charge  of  the  exercises,  turned  them  over 
to  State  Superintendent  J.  Y.  .Joyner,  who 
is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  institution.  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman 
was  then  introduced.  It  was  exceedingly 
appropriate  for  Dr.  Alderman  to  speak  of 
the  great  service  of  Dr.  Mclver.  Tliey  had 
worked  together  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Normal  and  Industrial  College.  They 
worked  together  for  its  growth.  Dr.  Al- 
derman's address  was  a  finished  master- 
piece and  those  who  heard  it  will  long  re- 
member it.  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  Secre- 
tary of  the  General  Educational  Board, 
New  York,  was  to  have  followed  Dr.  Al- 
derman, but  sickness  prevented  his  being 
present.  Dr.  George  T.  Winston,  Dr.  Me- 
Iver's  favorite  teacher,  and  Dr.  Venable, 
President  of  his  Alma  Mater,  spoke  of  his 
service  to  them  as  well  as  to  his  State. 
Then  came  in  order  Dr.  James  E.  Brooks,  of 
Greensboro ;  Miss  Mary  K.  Applewhite,  a 
member  of  iiie  first  graduating  class,  and 
Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  a  college  mate  at  the 
University. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Hymn. 

Invocation — Rev.  Henry  W.  Battle,  D.  D. 

Duet. 

Address — Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman,  President 
of  the  University  of  Virginia. 


Address — Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  New 
York,  Secretary  of  the  General  Education 
Board. 

Male  Quartet. 

Address — Dr.  George  T.  Winston,  Presi- 
dent of  North  Carolina  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Address — Dr.  F.  P.  Venable,  President  of 
the   University  of  North   Carolina. 

Address — Dr.  James  E.  Brooks,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

College  Chorus. 

Address — Representing  former  Students 
of  the  College,  Mary  K.  Applewhite,  of  the 
Baptist  University  for  Women. 

Address — Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Hynni. 

Benediction. 

The  addresses  will  be  published  later. 


New  Books  to  Be  Adopted. 

The  State  Text  Book  Commission  was  in 
session  yesterday  in  the  office  of  Governor 
Glenn,  the  meeting  being  held  to  adopt 
books  for  the  public  schools  on  North 
Carolina  History,  Civics  and  Pedagogy. 

The  Commission  heard  some  remarks  on 
the  matter  of  the  histories  from  Prof.  D. 
H.  Hill,  of  Raleigh,  and  Prof.  W.  C.  Allen, 
of  Waynesville,  as  to  the  books  they  are 
preparing,  and  finally  concluded  to  adjourn 
till  the  first  of  January,  when  the  books 
yet  to  be  selected  will  be  adopted,  as  all 
the  manuscripts  which  the  Commission  de- 
sires to  examine  are  not  yet  completed. 

There  were  in  attendance  a  number  of 
authors  and  representatives  of  book  houses 
seeking  to  have  books  adopted,  but  the  only 
addresses  were  by  Prof.  Hill  and  Prof. 
Allen.  The  book  men  were  anxious  to 
learn  who  would  win,  but  the  matter  goes 
over  till  January. 

In  the  list  of  books  before  the  Commis- 
sion for  adoption  there  are: 

Prof.  D.  H.  Hill's  and  Prof.  W.  C.  Al- 
len's North  Carolina  histories,  yet  in  man- 
uscript. Prof.  Hill's  book  is  to  be-  pub- 
lished by  Stone  &  Barringer,  of  Charlotte, 
the  firm  being  represented  by  Mr.  E.  R. 
Preston,  of  Charlotte. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Peele,  of  Raleigh,  offers  a 
manuscript  on  civics,  the  book  yet  to  be 
published. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Companj',  of  New  York 
and  Atlanta,  represented  by  F.  A.  Spain, 
off'ered  books  on  civics  and  pedagogy. 

Silver,  Burdette  &  Company,  represented 
by  J.  C.  Martin,  a  book  of  pedagogy. 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  represented  by  A. 
S.  Booth,  books  on  North  Carolina  history 
and  civics. 

American  Book  Company,  represented  by 
J.  W.  Thackston,  books  on  pedagogy  and 
civics. 

Jlacmillan  &  Company,  New  York,  a  book 
on   civics. 

Scribner  &  Company,  a  book  on  civics. 


Educational  Progress. 

From  the  annual  report  of  Wake  County 
Schools  there  is  sho\^Ti  progress  and 
groNrth.  The  schools  have  enjoyed  an  es- 
pecially   good    year,    and    the    enrollment 


reached  the  highest  mark  in  the  history 
of  the  county.  The  school  census  of  the 
rural  districts  was  12,732,  the  enrollment 
9,463.  The  length  of  term  for  the  county 
was  113  days.  The  interest  that  teach- 
ers have  manifested  in  their  work  outside 
the   mere  question   of  salary  is  marked. 

This  earnestness  has  been  noticed  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  better  teaching,  but 
in  improvement  of  schoolhouses  and 
grounds  and  in  leading  the  teachers  to  visit 
among  the  patrons  of  the  schools  urging 
them  to  patronize  daily  the  public  schools. 
This  is  by  no  means  the  smallest  field  for 
the  teachers.  Often  a  lack  of  interest 
among  patrons  of  the  school  may  be  over- 
come by  a  free  and  hearty  mingling  of  the 
teachers  among  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  children. 

Committeemen  have  in  most  eases  mani- 
fested a  deep  interest  in  their  schools. 
Notwithstanding  they  receive  no  pay  ex- 
cept in  the  matter  of  taking  census,  they 
have  sacrificed  much  time  for  their  schools. 
As  an  addition  to  the  public  school  fund  of 
$85,000  (including  Raleigh),  more  than 
$2,000  has  been  raised  by  private  dona- 
tions. 


Resignation  of  Prof.  J.  Allien  Holt. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  Guilford  County,  November  3,  the  resig- 
nation of  its  Chairman,  Prof.  .T.  Allen 
Holt,  was  tendered  to  take  effect  at  once. 
In  his  letter  of  resignation,  after  express- 
ing his  reluctance  at  resigning,  Prof.  Holt 
stated  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
board  for  twenty  years;  that  when  he  be- 
came a  member  in  1886,  the  sum  of  $15,- 
000  was  the  amount  of  money  collected  for 
the  public  school  fund,  while  the  amount 
now  expended  for  the  county  public  school 
fund  each  year  was  $50,000,  and  that  since 
1900  there  had  been  erected  in  the  county 
forty-five  new,  commodious  and  handsome 
school  houses  in  the  rural  districts,  several 
graded  schools  established,  and  many 
special  tax  districts  voted  by  popular  vote. 

In  accepting  his  resignation  the  other 
two  members  of  the  board.  Prof.  W.  T. 
Whitsett  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Ireland, 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

"Whereas,  Prof.  J.  Allen  Holt  has  pre- 
sented his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Guilford  County, 
and  it  has  been  accepted,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  Prof.  Holt  by  his  long 
and  faithful  service  as  a  member  of  this 
board  has  shown  himself  a  loyal  friend 
to  public  education,  and  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  county  and  State ;  and  has  labored 
faithfully  for  everything  pertaining  to  the 
development  of  a  better  system  of  schools 
for  our  people. 

"Resolved,  That  we  desire  to  place  on 
record  our  appreciation  of  his  valuable  ser- 
vices extending  over  a  period  of  over 
twenty  years,  during  which  long  period  he 
has  given  freely  of  his  time  and  best  ef- 
forts to  the  cause  of  education. 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  presented  to  Prof.  Holt  and  given 
to  the  press  for  publication,  and  the  same 
be  entered  upon  our  records." 
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Department  of  City  and  High  Schools. 


Compulsory  Attendance  in  Washington. 

Being  convinced  several  years  ago  that 
compulsory  school  attendance  was  as  neces- 
sary among  us  in  North  Carolina  as  in 
other  communities  and  States  where  it  has 
been  inaugurated,  and  that  the  results 
would  be  as  beneficial  as  they  have  proved 
to  be  elsewhere,  the  school  authorities  of 
Washington  determined  to  secure  a  local 
law  to  that  end.  The  bill  was  carefully 
framed,  presented  to  the  board  of  aldermen, 
whose  unanimous  approval  it  secured,  and 
was  introduced  and  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1903.  It  went  into  eflect  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1903-1904. 
We  decided  not  to  submit  it  to  the  vote  of 
the  people,  but  to  be  content  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people's  representatives,  the 
aldermen. 

On  account  of  the  novelty  of  the  propo- 
sition among  us,  we  deemed  it  wise  to  make 
the  provisions  moderate  and  mild.  In 
brief,  it  requires  the  attendance  during  the 
whole  school  year  of  all  children  from  7 
to  12  years  of  age,  during  at  least  100  days, 
of  those  from  12  to  14  years  of  age,  and  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  school  session 
wlien  not  legally  employed.  Children  from 
14  to  IG  are  not  required  to  attend  unless 
they  are  unemployed,  but  must  attend  when 
unemployed.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
exemption  of  cliildren  on  account  of  ill- 
health  and  on  account  of  the  dependence 
of  some  afflicted  member  of  the  family.  No 
child  under  16  may  be  employed  unless  he 
can  present  the  superintendent's  certificate 
that  he  can  read  and  write.  It  was  the 
intention  to  make  the  limitations  greater 
after  the  idea  became  well  established. 
One  member  of  the  regular  city  police  may 
be  chosen  as  attendance  officer.  The  mayor 
lias  cognizance  of  oflences  arising  under  the 
law  and  must  issue  warrants  upon  the  com- 
plaint of  the  oQieer  or  of  tlie  superinten- 
dent of  schools. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  not 
yet  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  administer 
the  law  properly.  During  the  first  year, 
there  was  a  long-continued  epidemic  of 
diphtheria  in  the  city  and  during  the  sec- 
ond, smallpox,  each  presenting  conditions 
that  made  it  impracticable  to  enforce  the 
law  strictly.  During  the  third  year  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  a  building  by  fire 
there  was  not  sufficient  room  for  all  of  the 
children  and  we  allowed  the  law  to  go  into 
temporary  suspense.  Yet,  during  these 
years  we  have  used  the  law  as  a  means  to 
securing  the  attendance  of  many  children. 
There  liave  been  several  indictments,  in 
all  of  which  the  verdict  was  against  the 
defendants  except  one,  in  which  the  defend- 
ant appealed  to  the  higher  court  and  won 
on  account  of  the  plea  that  the  child's 
health  was  too  da'icate  to  permit  regular 
attendance.  In  a  greater  number  of  other 
cases  the  attendance  of  delinquent  children 
had  been  secured  by  the  mere  suggestion 
of  prosecution,  the  officer  sometimes  show- 


ing commendable  spirit  in  using  his  per- 
sonal influence  instead  of  a  warrant.  Fur- 
thermore, the  knowledge  that  such  means 
can  be  employed  to  bring  the  children  to 
school  has  undoubtedly  prompted  several 
men  to  send  their  children  to  school  who 
might  otherwise  be  careless  about  the  mat- 
ter. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  disappointment  to 
us  that  the  difficulties  before  mentioned 
not  only  prevented  a  strict  enforcement  of 


the  law,  but  actually  caused  the  enrollment 
and  average  attendance  to  show  a  compara- 
tive decrease.  The  causes  for  such  decrease 
were  only  temporary,  and  now  that  we  have 
ample  room  and  facilities  and  the  hand- 
somest building  in  North  Carolina,  we  in- 
tend to  secure  rigid  enforcement  and  ex- 
pect to  show  satisfactwfy  gains  in  both 
enrollment  and  attendance. 

Haeby  Howell, 
Superintendent . 


A  System  of  Public  High  Schools  for  North  Carolina. 


By  N.  A.  WALKER. 

It  matters  not  how  much  ripe  experience 
and  patient  forethought  may  have  gone 
into  the  planning  of  an  institution  whose  | 
purpose  it  is  to  minister  to  the  manifold  i 
needs  of  a  complex  civilization  in  enrich- 
ing its  life,  start  such  an  institution  on 
its  mission,  and  time  will  soon  reveal  in 
its  organization  faults  both  of  omission 
and  of  commission.  Here  will,  perhaps, 
appear  an  evil  to  be  weeded  out;  there,  a 
gap  to  be  filled;  some  parts  will  tend  to 
over-development;  others  will  show  weak-  I 
ness  where  we  had  expected  strength.  Such 
is  the  law  of  growth.  Wherever  defects 
appear  they  must  be  corrected,  for  unless 
proper  adjustment  and  correlation  can  be 
brought  about,  the  result  will  be,  to  say 
the  least,  crippled  efficiency.  School  sys- 
tems, in  their  development,  ai'e  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule:  they  can  be  perfected  only 
through  the  slow  process  of  evolution. 
Our  American  society  is  highly  dynamic; 
our  public  schools  are  maintained  in  order 
that  they  may  minister  to  the  needs  of 
that  society  in  developing  and  in  enrich-  i 
ing  it;  hence,  if  they  are  to  conserve  the 
very  interests  that  brought  them  into  be- 
ing, they  need  constant  readjustment  in 
order  that  they  may  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  American  life. 

Many  have  been  the  faults  in  North 
Carolina's  school  system  which  her  educa- 
tors have  been  laboring  to  correct.  And 
as  a  result  of  their  labor  the  achieve- 
ments in  popular  education  for  the  past 
few  years  have  indeed  been  great.  Local 
taxation  has  been  urged  until  it  has  be- 
come a  popular  issue,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  people  of  their  own  accord  are 
asking  for  it.  It  is  gaining  momentum 
all  the  while.  New  and  better  school 
houses  have  been  built,  and  old  ones  im- 
proved and  beautified.  Small  districts  have 
been  consolidated,  thus  making  possible 
longer  terms,  better  buildings,  and  more 
efficient  teachers.  All  this  means  growth, 
adjustment,  progress.  This  progress  must 
continue  until  every  community  in  the 
State  has  been  lifted  into  the  light  of  a 
freer  and  happier  life.  It  will  continue. 
And  with  this  continued  growth  of  our 
elementary  schools  there  must  come  the 
public  high  school.  Indeed  we  have  al- 
ready reached  the  stage  in  our  educational 
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development  wliere  the  beginning  of  a  State 
system  of  public  high  schools  can  be  made; 
and  it  must  be  made  if  the  boys  and  girls 
of  North  Carolina  are  to  be  prepared  for 
effective  citizenship  in  the  progressive  age 
of  tomorrow.  The  lack  of  such  a  system  of 
high  schools  is  a  yawning  hiatus  in  our 
educational  scheme.  Time  and  again  has 
attention  been  called  to  this  glaring  defect, 
and  we  must  continue  to  call  attention  to 
it  until  the  State  takes  steps  to  fill  this 
gap  and  supply  this  need. 

In  the  words  of  Hirxley,  "No  system  of 
public  education  is  worth  the  name  of 
national  unless  it  creates  a  great  educa- 
tional ladder,  with  one  end  in  the  gutter 
and  the  other  in  the  university."  Here 
in  North  Carolina  we  have  in  theory  held 
to  Huxley's  ideal  of  a  system  of  public 
education;  in  practice  we  have  left  out 
several  rungs  in  the  ladder  at  the  very 
place  where  they  are  most  needed.  Hux- 
ley's ideal  was  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  our  own  wise  and  farsighted  statesman, 
Archibald  D.  Murphy,  who,  in  181G,  recom- 
mended in  his  statesmanlike  report,  "a  ju- 
dicious system  of  education,"  briefly  elab- 
orating his  idea  of  such  a  system  in  these 
words:  "This  general  system  must  include 
a  gradation  of  schools  regularly  support- 
ing each  other,  from  the  one  in  which  the 
first  rudiments  of  education  are  taught  to 
that  in  which  the  highest  branches  of  the 
sciences  are  cultivated."  We  have  a  gen- 
eral system  of  schools  in  which  the  first 
rudiments  of  education  are  taught;  and 
we  have,  too,  schools  in  which  the  higher 
branches  of  the  sciences  are  cultivated,  but 
we  have  practically  left  out  of  considera- 
tion the  very  heart  of  the  system  he  pro- 
posed. On  December  19  it  will  have  been 
just  ninety  years  since  Judge  Murphy  made 
the  able  report  just  referred  to,  and  we 
have  not  yet  reached  his  ideal.  A  State 
just  struggling  out  of  general  poverty  and 
ignorance  might  find  a  shadow  of  an  ex- 
cuse for  providing  for  all  its  children  only 
primary  instruction;  but  a  State  that  has 
already  entered  upon  a  career  of  economic 
and  industrial  efficiency  can  find  no  pallia- 
tion for  its  negligence  in  letting  its  edu- 
cational interests  for  one  moment  lay  be- 
hind its  industrial  and  material  inter- 
ests.    There  was  a  time  when  it  may  not 
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have  been  the  business  of  a  State  to  pro- 
vide for  its  children  such  instruction  as  is 
now  termed  secondary,  but  that  time  waa 
in  the  remote  past. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  of  effi- 
cient public  high  schools — and  they  must 
be  efficient  at  any  cost — would  advance 
our  educational  interests  more  than  any 
other  step  that  could  be  taken  at  this  time. 
The  high  school  fills  a  place  which  the  ele- 
mentary school  cannot  fill,  does  not  aim 
to  fill. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  thing  for  a  child  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write  and  cipher.  It 
is  indeed  a  blessing  that  no  sane  man  can 
belittle.  But  how  infinitely  better  for 
the  child  to  have  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  our  social,  religious,  and  po- 
litical institutions,  and  thus  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  the  larger  thought  of  the  world; 
to  have  a  training  intellectually  and  indus- 
trially fitting  him  for  elTective  service  in 
this  age.  This  intelligent  understanding 
of  oiir  institutions,  this  larger  grasp  of 
their  meaning,  this  definite  preparation  for 
service  would  seem  to  be  necessary  before 
we  progress  far  toward  civic  righteousness. 
But  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the 
elementary  school  thus  to  fit  boys  and 
girls  for  life;  its  sphere  is  too  contracted, 
its  realm  too  limited,  its  methods  too  em- 
pirical. Such  training  must  be  given  in 
the   high   school. 

Let  us  notice  some  of  the  beneficent  in- 
fluences that  would  come  from  such  a  sys- 
tem of  public  high  schools  as  the  State 
now  needs.  And  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
these  results  are  neither  visionary  nor 
theoretical — they  are  practical.  They  have 
been  achieved  in  other  States  and  what 
has  been  done  elsewhere  can  be  done  here 
in  our  own  State. 

1.  They  would  off'er  to  every  child  an 
equal  opportunity  to  develop  the  best  that 
is  in  him,  which  opportunity  at  present  is 
limited  to  only  a  few.  They  would  thus 
be  the  means  through  which  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  could  be 
reached,  at  that  most  important  period 
of  their  life  known  as  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence, and  lifted  to  nobler  ideals  and  in- 
spired to  higher  living. 

2.  They  would  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
county  and  community  in  which  they  were 
located,  and  thus  help  on  all  educational 
interests.  We  cannot  have  an  adequate 
system  of  primary  schools  until  we  have  a 
system  of  public  high  schools.  They  would 
serve  the  elementary  schools  in  two  very 
important  ways:  (a)  They  would  improve 
the  teaching  force  in  those  schools.  Every 
superintendent  could  then  insist  that  all 
teachers  be  at  least  high  school  graduates, 
(b)  Boys  and  girls  would  then  have  some 
incentive  to  stay  in  school  with  the  hope 
of  better  fitting  themselves  for  life,  whereas 
the  great  majority  of  them  now  drop  out 
before  they  get  even  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  tlie  elementary  schools.  If  ig- 
norance is  ever  to  be  blotted  out,  the  chil- 
dren must  be  got  into  school  and  kept 
there  under  competent  teachers. 

3.  Not  only  would  they  train  thousands 
of  ambitious  children  for  the  higher  duties 
of  life  and  for  more  effective  service,  but 


they  would  also  "open  the  doors  of  col- 
leges, technical  and  professional  schools  to 
boys  and  girls  of  slender  means." 

In  order  to  fill  the  gap  in  our  educa- 
tional sj-stem  and  to  accomplish  the  re- 
sults here  mentioned,  such  a  system  of 
schools  (1)  Must  touch  the  vital  interests 
of  the  community  and  m,inister  to  its  needs. 
(2)  They  must  be  efficient.  (3)  They  must, 
of  course,  be  economically  administered. 
(4)  They  must  be  located  so  as  to  bring 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
But  these  are  questions  which  we  hope  to 
discuss  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns 
of  the  Journal. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  say  that  it 
is  a  big  undertaking  for  the  State  to  pro- 
vide schools  wherein  700,000  children  may 
be  given  four  additional  years  of  high 
school  instruction  and  I  grant  it;  but  it  is 
an  infinitely  larger  task  for  the  State, 
without  such  schools,  to  fit  700,000  chil- 
dren for  active  citizenship  in  the  most  in- 
tellectual age  the  world  has  known,  and  in 
an  age,  too,  of  the  sharpest  competition. 
Which  is  the  larger  task?  which  the  more 
economic  ?  North  Carolina  must  answer 
this  question,  and  upon  the  answer  she 
gives  will  in  a  very  large  measure  depend 
her  future  weal  or  woe. 


Selecting  Poetry  for  High  School  Students. 

Much  attention  is  being  paid,  especially 
in  the  Northern  high  schools,  to  the  kind 
of  poetry  that  the  students  really  like  and 
appreciate.  Nearly  all  teachers  know  what 
poems  they  would  prefer  the  children  to 
like,  for  they  follow,  as  a  general  thing, 
outlines  pre-arranged  which  frequently 
contain  poems  that  the  teachers  or  princi- 
pals learned  to  like  when  they  were  in 
college.  Hence  they  try  to  help  the  stu- 
dents of  the  public  schools  to  digest  what 
they  digested  in  college.  The  mental  di- 
gestive organs  of  the  two  are  not  at  all 
equal  in  capacity. 

In  a  certain  class  of  ten  girls,  the  teacher 
in  an  Illinois  high  school  made  some  in- 
vestigations. It  was  their  second  year  in 
the  high  school  and  they  were  studying 
"The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner."  At 
the  close  of  the  study  the  teacher  asked 
for  some  frank  expressions.  One  replied, 
"I  don't  know  but  I  would  have  liked  the 
'Ancient  Mariner'  if  I  had  read  it  myself." 
"Oh,  well,"  remarked  another,  "we  were 
interested  in  that  because  it's  so  queer,  but 
that  isn't  the  same  as  liking  poetry.  I'd 
call  that  more  of  a  story  than  a  poem  any- 
way. It's  a  queer  thing  that  poetry  hardly 
ever  does  have  a  story  to  it  and  that's  one 
reason  we  don't  care  for  it  except  it's  read 
to  us  by  some  one."  "Oh,  yes,"  replied 
another,  "we  like  to  be  read  to,  but  we'd 
rather  read  a  novel  when  we  have  to  do  it 
ourselves." 

The  teacher  let  them  choose  what  they 
should  read  next,  of  course  limiting  the 
choice,  and  Silas  Marner  was  selected. 

At  the  close  of  the  year's  work  the 
teacher  had  a  list  of  about  fifty  poems  that 
had  been  studied  by  the  class  during  their 
two  years  in  the  high  school  (some  of 
these   had   been    read   by   the    students    in 


class  and  some  out  of  school ) .  The  teacher 
asked  the  class  to  make  a  list  of  the  most 
popular  poems,  and  only  three  in  the  list 
were  poems  selected  by  the  teacher  for 
class  work.  The  most  popular  poems  are 
given  as  follows:  Eight  of  the  ten  voted 
in  the  list  of  the  most  popular  "The  Blue 
and  the  Gray."  Seven  selected  Riley's 
"When  the  Frost  is  on  the  Pumpkin,"  "The 
Village  Blacksmith,"  "The  Raven,"  and 
"Paul  Revere's  Ride."  Six  selected  "Bar- 
bara Frietehie,"  "Ladder  of  St.  Augustine," 
and  "The  Chambered  Nautilus."  Three  se- 
lected "Snowbound,"  "Portia's  Speech  on 
ilercy,"  "Oration  of  Mark  Anthony,"  and 
"Thanatopsis."  Two  selected  "Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard."  One  selected  "For  a' 
That  and  a'  That." 

If  this  selection  is  any  criterion  what- 
ever, the  average  high  school  teacher  of 
English  Literature  is  preaching  entirely 
above  the  heads  of  the  students  and  offer- 
ing mental  food  that  the  average  student 
is  unable  to  assimilate.  After  all  our  con- 
cern, are  we  giving  the  students  even  "a 
taste  of  the  best  literature  ?"  It  might  be 
profitable  for  the  high  school  teacher  in 
North  Carolina  to  make  investigations  and 
publish  the  same,  that  we  may  work  more 
intelligently.— E.  C.  B. 


City  School  Teachers'  Meetings. 

By  R.  J.  TiGHE.  of  the  Asheville  City 

Schools. 

Our  teachers'  meetings  are  as  follows: 

1.  Grade  meeting  weekly,  held  by  the  Su- 
perintendent. 

2.  Meetings  held  by  Supervisors. 

3.  Study   Clubs. 

This  year  I  have  divided  the  teachers  into 
three  Study  Clubs  of  about  fifteen  members 
each,  with  a  leader.  One  of  these  has  taken 
Shafl'er's  Thinking  and  Learning  to  Think; 
another  is  studying  McLellan's  Applied 
Psycholog)';  the  third  is  making  a  study  of 
Educational  Philosophy,  based  upon  syllabi 
sent  out  by  the  Superintendent.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  first  syllabus  sent  out  this 
year : 

SYLLABUS    FOR   THE    STUDY    OF   THE    PHILOSO- 
PHY   OP    EDUCATION. 
I. 

The  purpose  of  the  following  discussion 
is  to  examine  existing  educational  aims  and 
methods  and  to  establish  the  following 
propositions : 

1.  Education  should  be  the  evolution  of 
self-government. 

2.  Social  duties  and  responsibilities  alone 
develop  the  habits  and  character  essential 
to  citizenship. 

3.  The  school  would  be  an  ideal  com- 
munity, and  every  pupil  should,  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  exercise  the  functions  of 
citizenship. 

4.  The  evolution  of  citizenship  and  the 
growth  of  the  ideal  community  demand 
complete  physical,  mental,  and  moral  ac- 
tivities on  the  part  of  each  pupil.  Com- 
munity life  demands  examination  into  its 
present  conditions,  its  history  and  possi- 
bilities; it  demands  that  knowledge  which 
is    needed   to    realize   those   possibilities — 
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that  skill  which  outs  knowledge  into  life — 
that  morality  which  actively  holds  the  good 
of  others  as  the  supreme  motive.  Under  no 
other  ideal  is  it  possible  for  a  human  be- 
ing to  appreciate  the  necessity  of  complete 
living  and  of  earnest  study. 

5.  The  ideal  of  community  life  is  the 
only  ideal  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
child  in  the  kindergarten,  and  to  children 
and  students  of  all  grades;  in  fact,  to  all 
human  life.  It  is  the  ideal  that  appeals 
most  strongly  to  young  children,  and  which 
is  in  itself  capable  of  expansion  as  the 
child  develops  and  civilization  advances. 

References:  Dewey's  School  and  Society; 
Search's  Ideal  School;  Parker's  Talks  on 
Pedagogy;    Parker's   Talks   on   Teaching. 


Notes  From  Salisbury  Schools. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  a  business  course 
will  be  added  to  our  high  school.  This 
will  be  a  great  help  to  those  girls  and 
boys  who  are  not  able  to  attend  the  busi- 
ness colleges.  It  will  be  under  the  skilful 
management  of  an  expert  stenographer  and 
this  more  than  all  else  insures  its  success. 

Under  the  management  of  our  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  1.  C.  Griffin,  and  Mr.  Nelson 
Taylor,  a  Lyceum  Course,  including  lec- 
tures and  musicals,  has  been  planned  for  the 
winter.  The  International  Grand  Concert 
Company  opened  this  series  of  engagements 
by  rendering  a  most  delightful  program  on 
the  night  of  October  5  in  the  auditorium  of 
our  school  building.  Many  of  the  Salisbury 
lovers  of  music  who  attended  considered 
this  the  rarest  treat  they  had  heard  since 
Nordica  visited  the  town.  The  next  enter- 
tainment takes  place  the  first  of  De- 
cember. 

Properly  speaking,  this  may  not  be 
school  news,  yet  it  is  of  vital  interest  to 
our  teachers.  Miss  Ellen  Ogburn,  a  general 
favorite  and  one  who  has  been  with  us  in 
the  primary  work  for  the  past  two  years, 
comes  back  to  Salisbmy  not  as  a  teacher, 
but  as  the  bride  of  Mr.  Lonnie  Gaskill. 

The  Batavia  system,  successfully  car- 
ried on  in  the  Primary  Grades  last  year, 
is  now  being  tried  in  the  higher  grades  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  teachers. 


Thoughts  for  Superintendents. 

1.  To  make  teaching  thorough  in  all 
branches  studied;  to  make  the  curriculum 
broad  enough  to  reach  those  of  different 
tastes  and  capacities,  and  to  produce  a 
fairly    uniform,    all    round    development. 

2.  To  adjust  the  work  to  the  capacities 
of  the  pupils  of  the  various  ages  and  con- 
ditions. To  care  for  the  individual  child 
and  not  to  regulate  his  progress  solely  by 
that  of  his  mates. 

3.  To  magnify  and  dignify  the  oflice  of 
teacher;  to  secure  from  teachers  a  dollar's 
worth  of  service  for  a  dollar  of  pay,  and  as 
far  as  possible  to  secure  for  teachers  a  dol- 
lar of  pay  for  a  dollar's  worth  of  service. 

4.  To  consult  first  and  foremost  the  in- 
terests of  the  children.  All  other  consid- 
erations must  be  subordinated  to  this. 

5.  To  give  the  children  the  best  physical, 


mental,  and  moral  training  possible  under 
the  circumstances. 

6.  To  extend  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  young  people  the  advantages  of 
an  education,  and  to  inspire  them  that 
thej'  will  seek  an  education  and  not  merely 
absorb  as  much  as  convenient  of  what  is 
thrown  in  their  way. 

7.  To  teach  a  respect  for  law,  for  the 
rights  of  others,  and  for  constituted  au- 
thority. 


Advcincement  Based  on  Ability  of  Individual 
Pupil. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  tendencies  in 
present  day  education  is  the  arrangement 
whereby  each  child  has  an  opportunity  to 
advance  in  his  work  as  his  ability  war- 
rants, with  a  pace  not  regulated  solely  by 
the  pace  of  his  classmates.  The  old  schools 
gave  opportunity  for  this  advancement 
without  any  patent  methods,  plans,  or  sys- 
tems by  encouraging  the  child  to  work 
ahead  of  his  class.  It  is  worth  while  oc- 
casionally for  the  child  to  attack,  single- 
handed,  a  new  subject,  and  to  learn  from 
the  demonstration  in  a  good  text-book  how 
to  proceed,  ratner  than  to  learn  it  all  from 
the  lips  of  his  teacher.  When  he  has 
reached  his  limit,  and  before  he  has  wasted 
too  much  time,  the  teacher  should  come  in. 

Some  children  can  do  more  than  others 
and  should  be  allowed  an  opportunity. 
Ability  to  do  the  next  thing  ought  to  be 
the  test  for  advancement  and  not  the  time 
spent,  the  number  of  problems  solved,  the 
number  of  themes  written,  or  the  number 
of  rules  learned.  When  a  child  has  this 
ability  he  is  ready  for  the  next  class,  and 
no  system  ought  to  prevent  his  going 
there,  and  no  machinery  ought  to  be  neces- 
sary to  get  him  there  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 


The  Historical  Association. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Literary 
and  Historical  Association,  November  15, 
the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution,  Colonial  Dames  and  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  attended  as  organi- 
zations. On  the  stage  were  H.  G.  Connor, 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  N.  Ivey,  A.  M.  Scales,  R.  D.  W. 
Connor,  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  F.  H.  Busbee, 
Clarence  H.  Poe,  W.  J.  Peele  and  Fred  A. 
Olds.  Dr.  Ivey  offered  prayer.  Secretary 
Poe  read  a  telegram  from  ex-Governor  Ay- 
cock,  the  President,  saying  he  was  detained 
at  Kinston  by  a  law  suit,  and  Justice  Con- 
nor was  called  on  to  act  as  President.  Prof. 
Hill's  list  of  books  during  the  year  by 
North  Carolinians  showed  52,  while  six 
years  ago  there  were  only  18. 

NUMEROUS   KEPORTS. 

Judge  R.  D.  W.  Connor  read  a  letter 
from  State  Superintendent  Joyner,  who 
was  unavoidably  absent,  and  read  Mr.  Joy- 
ner's  report  on  rural  school  libraries,  show- 
ing the  total  number  to  be  1,539,  with 
137,556  volumes,  which  are  in  schools  at- 
tended by  12,000  children.  Director  Olds, 
of  the  hall  of  history,  reported  4,042  objects 
as  now  installed  therein.  He  told  of  the 
year's  work  in  collecting  and  appealed  for 


a  fire-proof  building.  A.  M.  Scales  read  a 
report  of  the  special  committee  on  a  fii-e- 
proof  library  and  hall  of  history,  calling  on 
the  Legislature  to  provide  it.  W.  J.  Peele 
reported  progress  in  the  matter  of  having 
painting  made  of  the  first  landing  on 
Roanoke  Island.  Junius  Davis  urged  that 
members  of  the  Association,  now  number- 
ing only  200,  work  this  year  to  bring  the 
number  to  500.  J.  Bryan  Grimes  moved 
that  efforts  be  made  to  have  stereoptican 
pictures  of  historical  events  made  and  ex- 
hibited. This  was  adopted.  The  Patter- 
son cup.  awarded  for  the  best  piece  of  liter- 
ary work  during  the  year,  was  awarded  to 
Edwin  Minis,  of  Trinity  College,  for  his 
life  of  the  Southern  poet,  Sidney  Lanier. 

CUP    PRESENTED    TO    DR.    MIMS. 

President  Poteat,  of  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege, and  Prof.  Collier  Cobb,  of  the  State 
University,  escorted  Prof.  Minis  to  the 
stage.  Dr.  Poteat  presented  him,  and  F. 
H.  Busbee,  Esq.,  presented  the  cup.  Dr. 
Minis,  in  a  deliglitful  .speech  of  acceptance 
of  the  splendid  prize,  spoke  of  John  Charles 
McNeill  as  "that  most  promising  creative  }^^'-^<; 
worker  in  North  Carolina,"  and  of  Mrs. 
Lindsay  Patterson  as  "gi-acious  maker  of 
letters." 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  Pres- 
ident, W.  D.  Prudeii,  of  Edenton;  Vice- 
Presidents,  A.  M.  Scales,  John  Charles  Mc- 
Neill and  Mrs.  Lindsay  Patterson;  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Clarence  H.  Poe.  The 
election  was.  on  motion  of  Col.  Thomas  S. 
Kennan,  by  rising  vote.  A  motion  by  J.  G. 
Deroulbac  Hamilton  was  adopted,  that  in 
the  future  the  meeting  shall  have  three 
sessions,    morning,    afternoon    and   evening. 


m 
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''Flower  Day." 

Early  in  the  school  term  the  Raleigh 
Schools  set  apart  a  certain  day  to  be  ob- 
served as  "Flower  Day."  The  pupils  in 
the  schools  had  been  encouraged  for  some 
time  to  cultivate  flowers,  and  even  to  have 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens  of  their  own. 
On  this  special  day  there  was  held  in  each 
of  the  schools  in  the  city  an  exhibit  of  the 
children's  efforts  along  this  line.  Prizes 
were  awarded  for  the  best  collection  of 
cut  flowers,  the  finest  growing  plants,  the 
best  vegetables,  etc.  Great  interest  was 
manifested  on  the  part  of  the  children,  and 
their  parents  were  invited  to  come  and  see 
the  results  of  their  labors.  From  the  re- 
ports of  the  occasion,  it  was  a  gala  day  for 
the  children. 

This  is  a  good  plan.  Children  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  way  possible  to 
love  flowers,  indeed  to  love  the  beautiful 
of  whatever  kind.  In  some  such  concrete 
way  as  this  can  the  proper  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  nature  be  made  to  become  a  part 
of  the  child's  nature. 


Flowers  and  Paint 
Little  beds  of  flowers, 

Little  coats  of  paint. 
Make  a  pleasant  school-house 

Out  of  one  that  ain't. 

With  apologies  to  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation.— Exchange. 
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The  Possibilities  of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Albert  P.  Brigham,  of  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, in  Ms  "Geographical  Influences  in 
American  History,"  says  of  the  South: 
"There  is  as  much  variety  of  soil  and  air 
[in  the  South]  as  in  the  North,  and  almost 
everything  that  can  be  raised  north  of  the 
Ohio  can  be  raised  south  of  it,  with  a 
wealth  of  characteristic  fibres,  grain,  fruit 
and  timber  thrown  in.  What  more  does 
the  South  need  to  warrant  the  largest 
prophecy  for  her  future?  If  it  is  lumber, 
she  has  perhaps  the  largest  reserve  yet 
available  in  the  United  States.  If  it  is 
iron,  she  has  it  in  veins  of  unlimited  ex- 
tent. If  it  is  coal,  she  can  supply  it 
through  the  long  future  from  every  Appa- 
lachian State.  If  it  is  fertilizer,  she  has 
the  phosphates  of  Florida  and  Soutn  Caro- 
lina; and  she  has  building  stores,  clay 
asphalt,  petroleum,  salt,  and  gold.  Her 
uplands  with  water  power,  timber  and 
minerals  are  sandwiched  between  the  low- 
lands with  cotton,  rice,  corn,  and  fruit. 
No  region  of  the  United  States  is  like  the 
So>uth  in  variety.  She  has  the  water 
power  and  spindles  of  New  England,  the 
lumber  of  the  far  Northwest,  the  soil  of 
the  prairies,  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
iron  of  Minnesota.  In  every  one  of  these 
she  is  a  first,  or  a  good  second,  and  in 
the  total,  outrivals  all.  The  golden  chances 
of  today  and  the  beckonings  of  a  future 
too  big  for  her  imagining  are  now  before 
her." 

What  Dr.  Brigham  says  of  the  entire 
South  is  true  in  the  main  of  North  Caro- 
lina. If  a  few  of  the  natural  resources 
mentioned  above  are  not  within  the  bor- 
ders of  North  Carolina,  they  are  so  easily 
accessible  as  to  be  almost  a  part  of  the 
State's  assets.  Wliat  is  required  of  the 
present  generation  before  the  State  can 
actually  come  into  the  fullest  possession  of 
these  boundless  resources?  To  so  train  the 
children  of  the  present  generation  that 
they  will  be  able  to  think  the  thoughts 
necessary  for  the  fullest  interpretation 
of  the  State's  illimitable  power.  Is  the 
State  doing  it?  Are  the  children  receiv- 
ing this  adequate  training?  For  an  answer 
do  not  look  to  the  city  schools  nor  to  the 
few  local  tax  districts  that  have  been  es- 
tablished  by   local    enterprises,   but   study 


carefully  the  system  that  operates  under 
the  State  law.  First,  it  does  not  consider 
education  "a  necessary  expense;"  second,  in 
manj'  counties  it  places  the  school  super- 
intendent on  a  per  diem  salary  and  pro- 
hibits his  visiting  the  schools.  It  main- 
tains in  many  counties  a  three-months' 
school  term  with  inadequate  buildings  and 
second  grade  teachers.  What  is  being  done 
to  develop  our  boundless  resources?  The 
face  of  the  State  seems  to  be  turned  to- 
ward the  North  with  a  pathetic  cry,  beg- 
ging northern  brains  to  come  within  our 
borders  and  develop  our  resources — north- 
ern brains  that  were  trained  in  efficient 
schools  provided  by  their  native  States. 
What  will  be  the  inevitable  result?  For 
an  answer  let  the  State  read  again  the 
Parable  of  the  Talents. 

In  1903,  after  a  Western  firm  had  lo- 
cated in  a  small  North  Carolina  town, 
bringing  the  skilled  laborers  from  the 
Northwest,  the  laborers  threatened  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  State  unless  better 
school  advantages  were  provided,  saying 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  labor  in  a 
State  where  the  children  were  so  little 
provided  for,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
natural  resources  offer  so  many  superior 
advantages  for  making  money.  Here  is  the 
contrast,  we  have  been  so  accustomed  to 
these  conditions  that  we  no  longer  con- 
sider them  seriously.  In  fact  the  consid- 
eration is  of  such  a  negative  quantity  that 
we  do  not  even  consider  education  a  "neces- 
sary expense." 

If  the  State  were  not  amply  able  to 
provide  adequately  for  her  children,  it 
would  be  a  crime  to  cry  aloud  these  de- 
fects. The  State  is  able.  She  ought  to  re- 
quire the  county  commissioners  of  every 
county  to  levy  sufficient  tax  to  provide 
suitable  schools ;  she  ought  to  demand  that 
trained  men  be  employed  as  county  super- 
intendents who  will  visit  the  schools  and 
know  of  the  needs  of  the  county.  She 
ought  to  equalize  the  school  term  through- 
out the  State  by  pro\'iding  a  fund  for  the 
poorer  counties.  She  ought  to  equalize 
salaries  of  first-grade  teachers  by  establish- 
ing a  minimum  salary,  then  the  wealthy 
counties  cannot  draw  the  teachers  of  the 
poorer  counties.     Is  the  State  too  poor? 


Mr.  Bryan  Speaks  on  Education. 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  speaking  in 
New  Haven,  paid  his  tribute  to  the  educa- 
tional work  that  Americans  have  been  do- 
ing for  tlie  peoples  of  the  Orient. 

"Americans,"  he  said,  "send  as  much 
money  to  India  each  year  for  education 
as  England.  England  draws  millions  from 
India  in  return,  but  the  United  States 
draws  almost  nothing.  Our  altruism  is 
more  influential  than  the  commerce  of  all 
the  other  nations  combined. 

"Scarcely  any  one  in  Japan  could  read 
or  write  fifty  years  ago.  Now  90  per  cent 
can  read  and  write.  One  of  the  first  ban- 
quets that  I  attended  in  Tokio  was  given 
by  the  'Friends  of  America.'  These  were 
men  educated  by  money  sent  from  America. 

"All  over  the  Orient  go  our  American 
school  teachers.  They  start  by  gathering 
around    them    a    little   group    of    students, 


and  these  become  centers  of  ei-idlization. 
I  find  that  it  costs  on  an  average  of  $50 
a  year  to  feed  and  clothe  and  pay  the  tui- 
tion of  a  student.  I  read  not  long  ago  the 
expense  of  attending  Yale  College,  and  I 
think  I  saw  it  was  about  $500  a  year  for  a 
student.  Possibly  some  could  go  through 
for  less,  but  if  you  are  going  to  tell  a  boy 
how  much  it  will  cost  him  to  live  in  an 
ordinary  average  way  you  could  hardly  ex- 
pect him  to  do  it  on  less  than  $500  a  year. 

"My  friends,  I  believe  that  when  one  of 
the  needs  of  the  Orient  are  understood, 
there  will  be  hundreds  of  Americans  willing 
to  sacrifice  that  they  may  help  to  bring 
light  to  those  people  and  lift  them  up  to  a 
higher  level. 

"I  saw  this  educational  movement  every- 
where. In  Turkey  I  was  talking  with  the 
governor  of  one  of  the  States,  and  I  asked 
him  what  progress  they  were  making  in 
education,  and  he  said  they  have  found  out 
in  Turkey  that  if  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  stand  up  with  the  rest  of  the  world  their 
people  will  have  to  be  educated.  He  was 
encouraging  education  in  his  State.  One  of 
the  viceroys  in  China  told  me  that  in  his 
district  in  five  years  he  had  himself  estab- 
lished 4,000  public  schools.  That  is  what 
they  are  doing  there.  He  told  me  that  at 
that  time  there  were  5,000  students  in 
Japan,  sent  away  to  learn  new  methods. 
Within  five  years  they  have  abandoned  their 
old  system  of  examination  which  was  in 
force  for  a  thousand  years,  and  they  have 
adopted  the  American  and  European  idea 
of  the  school.  They  are  now  educating 
women  as  well  as  men.  It  was  only  a  few 
months  ago  that  one  of  the  viceroys  pre- 
sided at  tlie  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of 
the  Woman's  College.  In  Japan  I  visited 
a  woman's  school  where  they  had  600  stu- 
dents, and  it  was  founded  only  about  five 
years  ago. 

"Education  is  going  on  all  over  the 
world.  Go  up  the  Nile  and  you  will  find 
schools  established  by  all  denominations  of 
the  Christian  Church.  They  have  led  the 
people  to  insist  upon  them,  and  one  of  their 
demands  is  that  they  shall  have  more 
schools,  more  education,  more  opportunity. 
So  this  educational  movement  is  going  on 
everywhere,  and  where  we  can  help  I  think 
we  ought  to." — The  School  Journal. 


A  Home  tor  Friendless  Children. 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Hollowell,  of  Goldsboro,  is 
deeply  interested  in  a  very  worthy  move- 
ment looking  to  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  in  the  State  for  the  care  of 
homeless,  friendless,  defective,  criminal  ju- 
veniles. She  has  spoken  to  several  con- 
gregations of  women  in  behalf  of  this  in- 
stitution. The  Charlotte  Observer,  speak- 
ing of  Mrs.  Hollowell's  visit  to  Charlotte, 
says  of  the  plan :  "It  is  proposed  that  the 
women  of  North  Carolina,  without  refer- 
ence to  clubs,  societies  or  orders — the  wo- 
men of  North  Carolina,  unite  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  interest,  raise  the  money 
necessary  to  buj'  the  real  estate  and  erect 
the  buildings,  and  ask  the  Legislature  for 
the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  institu- 
tion. It  is  further  proposed  to  conduct  it 
in   co-operation   with   the   North   Carolina 
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Children's  Home  Society,  which  has  its 
headquai'ters  at  Greensboro,  and  which 
places  the  children  whicli  it  receives  but 
which  lias  no  home  of  its  own  in  which  to 
put  them. 

"It  will  be  seen  from  this  faint  outline 
that  the  plan  is  that  of  a  home,  which 
will  not  be  called  a  reformatory,  and  the 
idea  carries  industrial  education,  among 
other  features.  It  occurs  to  us  that  the 
scheme  presents  great  advantages  over  that 
for  a  reformatory — a  harsh  term  at  best — 
and  we  believe  that  the  Legislature  will 
take  hold  of  it  more  readily  than  it  would 
of  a  reformatorj'.  As  the  plans  are  more 
fully  and  definitely  formulated  we  shall 
have  more  to  say  on  the  subject.  It  is 
certain  that  the  State  needs  an  institu- 
tion like  the  North  Carolina  Children's 
Home  Society,  which  takes  under  its  care 
a  class  of  children  for  Avhich  the  orphan- 
age has  no  provision.  It  is  even  more  cer- 
tain that  it  should  have  a  place  for  the 
custody  and  direction  of  defective  and  crim- 
inal children  and  that  these  should  not  go 
to  the  penitentiary." 


Hon.  J.  Y.  Joynet  Declines  the  Presidency  ol  the 
Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  November  20,  just 
after  the  memorial  exercises  in  honor  of 
the  late  Dr.  Mclver  the  Board  of  Trustees 
met  to  select  a  president  of  the  Normal 
and  Industrial  College.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  presidency  would  be  of- 
fered to  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner.  When  this  in- 
formation began  to  creep  in  upon  the  slowly 
awakening  intelligence  of  the  State,  almost 
the  entire  public  school  interest  of  the 
State  arose  as  one  man  and  requested  him 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  public  schools. 
This  was  a  request  that  came  from  a  united 
state,  a  union  of  forces  that  are  willing  to 
follow  their  leader  without  dissension;  and 
behind  all  of  our  educational  progress  in 
the  last  six  years  our  success  lies  in  the 
union    of    forces   and   wise    leadership. 

The  school  men  of  the  State  are  anxious 
that  the  Department  of  Education  shall 
take  its  rightful  position  at  the  head  of 
the  entire  educational  woi-k  of  the  State. 
So  long,  however,  as  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  sees  in  the  lead- 
ership of  a  part  of  the  education  of  the 
state,  a  greater  usefulness  than  in  direct- 
ing the  policy  of  the  whole,  there  never 
can  be  a  department  of  education  with 
a  dignified  leader  greater  in  power  than 
the  leader  of  a  part,  for  the  State  will 
always  be  divided  into  sections,  each  with 
its  leader,  and  no  great  union  of  parts 
with  a  great  head  over  all.  This  one 
act  of  Mr.  Joyner's  makes  the  department 
of  education  the  strongest  educational  force 
in  the  State. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  and  the  school 
men  are  united  for  service.  They  have  a 
leader  whose  wisdom,  honesty  and  sym- 
pathy no  teacher  questions.  There  is  noth- 
ing within  that  can  hinder  the  progress  of 
education.  The  obstacles  will  all  come  from 
without,  and  with  wisdom  at  the  head  and 
a  union  of  forces  behind  it  we  can  begin 
to  define  a  public  school  system  that  will 
be  a  power  in  North  Carolina. 


Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner  declined  the  presidency 
of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege to  remain  Superintendent  of  the  Pub- 
lie  Schools  of  North  Carolina.  Let  this 
bo  told  in  every  district  in  the  State.  Let 
the  people  take  more  pride  in  the  schools, 
and  let  the  school  men  everywhere  work 
with  a  renewed  zeal  to  make  the  public 
schools  of  the 
in  the  State. 


Prof.  J.  I.  Foust  President  of  the  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College. 

For  some  months  before  his  death.  Dr. 
Mclver's  health  was  in  such  a  feeble  state 
that  the  duties  of  the  college  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Prof.  J.  I.  Foust,  the  dean  of 
the  institution.  It  is  well  known  that  Dr. 
Mclver  trusted  his  ability,  for  he  had  ex- 
hibited an  executive  ability  of  a  high  order. 
It  is  equally  well  known  that  the  founder 
of  the  institution  trusted  absolutely  his 
loyalty  to  every  interest  of  the  college  and 
that  he  felt  at  ease  knowing  that  Professor 
Foust  was  guiding  its  work.  The  students 
and  the  aluumnte  who  have  left  the  college 
since  Professor  Foust  became  connected 
with  it  will  be  satisfied  to  know  that  the 
destiny  of  the  institution  is  now  in  his 
hands,  for  he  is  wise  either  meeting  ot 
avoiding  difficulties;  his  life  will  be  placed 
as  collateral  for  his  loyalty  to  every  im- 
pulse that  works  for  the  college's  pros- 
perity. The  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
is  safe  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  J.  I.  Foust  as 
president  and  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner  as  chair- 
man of   its  executive  committee. 


Some  Missing  "Educational  Values." 
We  aspire  to  truth  nowadays  without 
caring  whether  it  moulds  us  externally  or 
not.  The  Greeks  had  discovered  a  method 
of  making  education  fashion  the  recep- 
tacle into  harmony  with  its  contents,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  the  great  games  and  religious 
festivals,  keep  on  fashioning  it,  year  after 
year,  kneading  the  man — young,  middle- 
aged,  old — by  continually  applied  touches 
until  he  conformed  to  an  ideal  that  satis- 
fies the  plastic  sense  as  no  other  people 
has  ever  succeeded  in  satisfying  it. 

The  best  minds  occupied  with  our  schools 
are  particularly  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
establishing  some  sort  of  ranking  among 
modern  studies,  so  that  those  may  be  put 
first  that  are  capable  of  giving,  along  with 
the  desired  practical  preparaition  for 
worldly  success,  that  discipline  to  the 
whole  nature  that  forms  the  better  type 
of  man.  There  are,  therefore,  new  systems 
of  teaching  constantly  arising,  and  each 
founded  on  some  dififerent  idea  of  "educa- 
tional values."  How  to  simplify,  and  yet 
to  heighten  and  deepen,  education  for  the 
general  life,  while  at  the  same  time  so 
much  attention  must  be  given  to  some 
highly  specialized  technical  equipment  or 
other  in  order  that  the  individual  may  hold 
his  own  in  our  fierce  modern  rivalry,  is  a 
question  extremely  complex.  Much  as  we 
pride  ourselves  on  our  educational  ma- 
chinery, there  is  nothing  like  a  solution  of 
it  even  in  sight.  And  well  may  some 
people  ask  themselves  of  what  use  are 
more  and  more  accurate  conceptions  of  the 


universe  to  men  and  women  who  are  not 
gaining  correspondingly  in  internal  balance, 
in  wisdom,  or  in  a  light,  sure  way  of  using 
all  their  powers  to  the  best  advantage  and 
with  the  least  waste! 

The  three  "educational  values"  which  the 
Greeks  pitched  upon  as  most  surely  making 
for  that  end,  to  us,  at  first  thought,  seem 
almost  infantile.  They  were  the  practice 
of  music,  the  practice  of  right  diction,  and 
the  practice  of  noble  and  appropriate  ges- 
ture and  posture.  All  faith  in  the  impor- 
tance of  the  latter  scheme  of  training  has 
(it  need  not  be  said)  gone  from  us  utterly. 
We  cannot  be  brought  even  to  give  it  a 
serious  thought.  What  do  we  care  for  the 
fact  that  a  Bedouin  chief,  ignorant  and 
fanatical  and  probably  brutal,  will  look 
and  move  like  a  member  of  a  higher  species 
by  the  side  of  a  great  and  really  good  Ger- 
man man  of  science  or  an  English-speaking 
philanthropist?  A  Greek  would  have 
thought  it  humiliating;  not  we.  We  think 
a  great'  deal  of  gymnastics  and  athletic 
sports  nowadays,  to  be  sure;  but  only  be- 
cause of  the  aid  that  they  are  to  health. 
And  tliat  which,  of  recent  years,  has  come 
into  some  vogue  among  us  under  the  name 
of  physical  culture  we  leave  to  the  tough 
mercies  of  faddists,  ladies  of  mature  years 
who  desire  to  reduce  their  waist  measure- 
ments, and  "drawing  room  entertainers"  in 
search  of  effective  attitudes.  And  yet,  is  it 
too  much  to  predict  that  sooner  or 'later 
our  present  education  will  be  compelled 
(with  modifications,  of  course,)  to  return 
to  the  ancient  Greek  idea  of  the  ethical  ends 
to  be  served  by  a  free,  genial  control  of  all 
the  muscles,  by  physical  harmony? 

As  to  one  of  the  other  two  means  of 
training  by  which  the  Greeks  set  so  great 
store,  we  are  too  close  to  the  matter  to 
have  the  right  perspective  now;  but  we 
.shall  see  in  time  that  the  endeavor  to  raise 
the  musical  drama  to  the  ethical  function 
of  the  old  Greek  stage  was  one  of  the  very 
greatest  achievements  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.— Selected  from  Scribner's. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Washington  has  rendered  a  decision  against 
school  fraternities.  In  delivering  its  opin- 
ion the  court  said:  "The  evidence  over- 
whelmingly establishes  the  fact  that  such 
fraternities  do  have  a  marked  influence  on 
the  school,  tending  to  destroy  good  order, 
discipline,  and  scholarship.  This  being 
true,  the  board  is  authorized,  and  it  is  its 
duty,  to  take  such  reasonable  and  appro- 
priate action  by  the  adoption  of  rules  as 
will  result  in  preventing  these  influences." 


The  University  of  Chicago  has  decided 
to  abolish  co-education  and  in  its  place 
build  up  two  affiliated  universities.  In 
speaking  of  the  new  policy  Dean  MacClin- 
tock  said:  "These  arrangements  will  in- 
sure privacy  both  to  the  men  and  women. 
They  will  meet  on  a  strictly  intellectual 
basis.  University  life  here  needs  to  be 
more  secluded  and  freer  from  the  publicity 
which  is  now  its  gi'eatest  failing." 


^ 


We'll    never   misa   our   scholars   till   our 
Bohoola  run  dry. 
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School  News  Notes  and  Personal  Items. 


Over  $2,000  have  already  been  subscribed 
to  the  Melver  bronze  statue  fund. 

Special  tax  has  been  voted  in  No.  22, 
Silver  Creek,  in  Lincoln  County. 

Are  the  city  schools  doing  anything?  If 
so,  why  do  not  our  "special  reporters"  re- 
port ? 

Raleigh  is  preparing  to  erect  a  $16,000 
High  School  building.  The  plans  have  al- 
ready been  prepared. 

One  school  in  America  has  adopted  the 
reform  spelling  advocated  by  the  President. 
It  is  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Information  has  been  received  by  the 
State  Department  of  a  number  of  local  tax 
elections  now  pending  in  many  counties  of 
the  State. 

Special  tax  has  been  voted  for  public 
schools  in  District  10,  Mulberry  Town- 
ship, Wilkes  County,  making  eleven  local 
tax  districts  in  that  county. 

The  January  number  of  the  Wake  Forest 
Student  will  be  a  Centennial  Memorial  of 
Robert  E.  Lee,  devoted  to  statistics  and 
biography  of  the  life  of  this  great  leader. 

A  glee  club  of  thirty  members  is  the  lat- 
est addition  to  the  student  body  belongings 
of  the  Central  Graded  School  of  Gastonia. 
Mrs.  B.  T.  Morris  is  instructress  of  the 
class. 

Tuskegee  College,  of  which  Booker 
Washington  is  President,  shares  in  a  gift 
of  $200,000.  This  is  according  to  the  will 
of  Edwin  Stone,  of  Brooklyn,  who  died  in 
Saratoga,  N.   V.,  on  October  27. 

Was  the  school  census  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  teachers  when  the  school  began  ? 
Miss  Jeannette  Rolf,  an  experienced 
teacher,  says  that  the  census  is  the  first 
te.vt  book  she  studies  when  she  begins  her 
school. 

Supt.  H.  B.  Smith,  of  the  Greenville 
Schools,  makes  his  own  globes.  He  ex- 
plained his  method  to  the  Pitt  County 
Teachers  at  their  meeting.  This  is  very 
practical  and  others  should  know  how  it 
is  done. 

The  firm  of  Zimmerman  &  Lester,  of 
Winston,  has  been  awarded  the  contract 
for  the  North  Carolina  building  to  be 
erected  on  the  Jamesto\vn  Exposition 
grounds.  The  building  will  be  of  colonial 
design  and  will  cost  about  $15,000. 

Rev.  Crawford  Jackson,  of  Georgia,  has 
been  canvassing  North  Carolina  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  system  of  "Proteetorys"  or  Re- 
form Institutions  for  Young  Criminals. 
This  is  a  subject  to  which  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  are  beginning  to  pay  some 
attention. 

The  office  of  State  Superintendent  has 
been  notified  by  Superintendent  Hefner,  of 
the  Lincoln  County  public  schools,  that 
another  school  district  has  just  been  car- 
ried for  a  special  local  tax  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  school  term.  State  Superin- 
tendent  Joyn«r   says   the   local    tax   senti- 


ment   is    spreading    in    all    parts    of    the 
State. 

The  next  session  of  the  Southern  Edu- 
cational Conference,  of  which  Robert  C. 
Ogden  is  President,  will  be  in  Nashville  in 
April,  1907.  This  decision  was  reached  at 
a  meeting  here  today  attended  by  Dr.  G. 
S.  Diekerman,  Secretary  of  the  Confer- 
ence,   and    other    prominent    educators. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  informed  by  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Justice,  of  Polk,  that  a  special 
public  school  tax  has  just  been  voted  in 
District  22,  Silver  Creek,  by  a  good  ma- 
jority. He  also  reports  that  elections  are 
to  be  held  in  other  districts  and  that  the 
prospects  are  bright. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Holmes,  who  for  years  was 
State  Geologist,  has  resigned,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor has  appointed  Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt 
as  his  successor.  For  the  past  few  j'ears 
Dr.  Pratt  has  been  the  actual  State  Geolo- 
gist. Prof.  Holmes  is  connected  with  the 
National  Geological  Department,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis. 

A  new  feature  in  some  of  the  lai'ger  city 
schools  of  the  country  is  the  employment 
of  a  trained  nurse  for  the  primary  and  in- 
termediate grades.  She  has  her  office  and 
all  children  afflicted  with  any  skin  disease, 
from  dirty  hands  to  sore  eyes,  infected 
heads,  and  the  itch,  are  referred  to  her  for 
treatment.  The  report  is  that  the  nurse  is 
not   always   idle. 

Prof.  E.  P.  Moses,  Superintendent  of  the 
Raleigh  City  Schools,  has  arranged  with 
Mr.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  Professor  of 
Psj-chology  in  the  Baptist  University,  to 
give  a  course  of  lectures  on  "How  to 
Study."  The  course  as  outlined  will  con- 
sist of  ten  lectures  on  the  factors  of  good 
studying.  These  lectures  will  be  delivered 
on  Friday  afternoon  of  each  week  at   .... 

A  census  of  the  children  of  school  age 
in  Greensboro  recently  compiled  shows 
that  there  are  4,139  children  of  school  age 
in  the  incorporate  limits.  Of  this  num- 
ber 2,204  are  attending  the  city  schools. 
The  census  for  races  and  sexes  is  as  fol- 
lows: White  males,  1,300;  white  females, 
1,379;  colored  males,  780;  colored  fe- 
males, 860.  There  are  43  married  women 
of  school  age  in  the  city,  and  23  pairs  of 
twins. 

ilr.  John  C.  Kennett,  of  Guilford  County, 
has  been  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  to  succeed  Prof.  J.  Allen  Holt, 
who  resigned  some  weeks  ago  to  accept  the 
office  of  State  Senator  from  his  district. 
Mr.  Kennett  has  been  a  great  friend  to 
public  schools  in  his  county.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  having  his  entire  township, 
Fentress  Township,  vote  a  local  tax.  This 
is  one  of  three  townships  in  North  Caro- 
lina that  has  voted  tax  upon  entire  town- 
slwp. 

A  new  feature  of  the  Charlotte  schools 
is  an  outdoor  gj'mnasium  at  each  of  the 
white  schools.     At  the  North  School  there 


are  several  swings,  a  horizontal  ladder, 
parallel  bars,  etc.  At  the  South  School, 
where  there  are  1,200  children,  there  are 
seven  swings,  several  other  single  rope 
swings  with  bars,  horizontal  ladders,  par- 
allel bars,  etc.  All  the  children  are  en- 
thusiastic over  the  gymnastics.  Superin- 
tendent Graham  says  the  new  feature  has 
greatly  improved  the  attendance. 

The  North  Carolina  way  of  working 
for  public  schools  is  attracting  attention 
in  many  States,  and  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  finds  that  it  needs 
more  copies  of  the  publications  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  setting  out 
some  of  its  plans.  Some  have  been  sent 
to  the  Bureau  at  Washington  and  yester- 
day there  was  a  request  for  more  copies 
so  as  to  use  these  in  answering  inquiries. 
The  publications  asked  for  are  the  plans 
for  public  school  houses,  the  loan  fund 
for  building  and  improving  public  schools 
and  the  approved  list  of  books  for  rural 
libraries. 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Wright,  of  Sampson 
County,  was  elected,  in  September,  as  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Eastern  High  School  of  Balti- 
more, at  a  salary  of  $2,400  a  year.  Mr. 
Wright  graduated,  a  few  years  ago,  from 
the  State  University  and  then  completed 
a  year  of  graduate  work  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  He  was  for  two  years 
teacher  of  history  in  the  City  College  of 
Baltimore.  His  new  position  gives  him 
a  wider  field  of  usefulness.  The  Maryland 
Educational  Journal  says  of  him,  "The  new 
Principal  is  a  man  of  quiet  manner,  of 
forceful  cnaracter,  sincere  and  straightfor- 
ward in  his  dealings,  and  withal  of  a 
charming    personality." 

Supt.  A.  E.  Woltz,  of  the  Lenoir  Graded 
School,  has  arranged  for  a  Lyceum  course 
of  seven  lectures  and  concerts  to  be  held 
during  the  winter  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
graded  school.  To  judge  the  whole  course 
by  the  first  attraction,  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  DeArmond  Concert  Company 
on  October  27,  one  might  safely  predict 
that  it  will  be  well  worth  attending.  A 
handsome  new  curtain  has  been  recently 
bought  for  the  auditorium  at  an  expendi- 
ture of  $125.  Of  this  amount  $100  was 
obtained  from  the  advertisements  on  the 
curtain,  while  the  remainder,  it  is  hoped, 
can  be  obtained  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
Christmas  entertainment,  to  be  given  by 
the  school. 

The  Trustees  of  Wake  Forest  College 
have  provided  thirty-five  scholarships  (pay- 
ing tuition — $50)  open  to  certain  acade- 
mies and  graded  schools  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Appointment  to  one  of  these  scholar- 
ships is  subject  to  the  following  condi- 
tions :  The  appointee  must  be  a  male  stu- 
dent of  the  white  race,  of  good  moral 
character,  who  has  made  the  highest  grade 
on  competitive  examination  conducted  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  principal  or  other 
person  in  charge  of  the  school  entitled  to 
the  scholarship.  The  appointment  is  for 
one  year  only,  but  the  scholar  so  appointed 
is  eligible  to  re-appointment,  provided,  (1) 
his  deportment  is  blameless,  and  (2)  he  has 
[Continued  on  Page  18.] 
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(progtam  for  C^vxstmas  BmcistB 


PROGRAM. 

I.  Opening     C'liorus — "Hail!     All     Hail!" 

By  the  School. 

II.  "The   Visit   of   the   Wise   Men"— Mat- 

thew    II,      1:12.       Read     by     the 
Teacher. 

III.  Christmas    Carol — "While    Shepherds 

Watched  Their   Flocks  by   Night." 
By  the  School. 

IV.  Selections  to  be  read  by  the  school  or 

by  groups  of  children. 

V.  Tableaux   —   "Christmas       in      Other 

Lands."     A  Class  of  Sis  Girls. 

VI.  Recitation  —  "Christmas     Eve;'"     or, 

"'Twas   the   Night    Before    Christ- 
mas." 1 

VII.  Song  —  "Luther's     Manger     Hymn." 

Primary  Class.  i 

VIII.  Readings  —  "Christmas       Customs." 

Seven  Pupils. 

IX.  Concert     Recitation — "Merry,     Merry 

Christmas." 

X.  Song — To  be  selected  by  each  teacher. 

XI.  Recitation— "God     Bless     Us     Every 

One." 


II. 

The  Visit  o(  the  Wise  Men,  Matt.  Ch.  2:1-12. 

Now  when  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem 
of  Judea,  in  the  days  of  Herod,  the  king, 
behold,  there  came  wise  men  from  the  East 
to  Jerusalem,  saj'ing,  Where  is  he  that  is 
born  King  of  the  Jews?  for  we  have  seen 
his  star  in  the  east,  and  are  come  to  wor- 
ship him. 

When  Herod  the  king  had  heard  these 
things,  he  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem 
with  him.  And  when  he  had  gathered  all 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of  the  people 
together,  he  demanded  of  them  where 
Christ  should  be  born.  And  they  said  unto 
him,  In  Bethlehem  of  Judea:  for  thus  it 
is  written  by  the  prophet,  And  thou,  Beth- 
lehem, in  the  land  of  Juda,  art  not  least 
among  the  princes  of  Juda,  for  out  of  thee 
shall  come  a  Governor,  that  shall  rule  my 
people  Israel. 

Then  Herod,  when  he  had  privily  called 
the  wise  men,  inquired  of  them  diligently 
what  time  the  star  appeared.  And  he  sent 
them  to  Bethlehem  and  said,  Go  and  search 
diligently  for  the  young  child,  and  when 
ye  have  found  him,  bring  me  word  again, 
that  I  may   come   and  worship   him  also. 
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When  -the}'  heard  the  king,  they  de- 
parted :  and.  lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw 
in  the  east,  went  before  them,  till  it  came 
and  stood  where  the  young  ^child  was. 
When  they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced 
with  exceeding  great  joy.  And  when  they 
were  come  into  the  house,  they  saw  the 
young  child  with  Mary,  his  mother,  and 
fell  down  and  worshipped  him ;  and  when 
they  had  opened  their  treasures,  they  pre- 
sented unto  him  gifts;  gold,  frankincense, 
and  myrrh.  And  being  warned  of  God  in  a 
dream  that  they  should  not  return  to  Herod, 
they  departed  into  their  own  country  an- 
other way.  

III. 

Christmas  Carol. 

(Music   in  Methodist  and  Episcopal 

Hymnals). 

While    shepherds    watched    their    flocks   by 

night. 

All   seated   on   the   ground. 
The  Angel  of  the  Lord  came  down, 

And  glorj'  shown  around. 
"Fear  not,"  said  he,  for  mighty  dread 

Had   seized   their   troubled   mind, 
"Glad  tidings   of  great  joy  I   bring 

To  you  and  all  mankind. 

To  you  and  all  mankind. 


"To  you  in  David's  town  this  day 

Is  born  of  David's  line, 
The  Saviour,  who  is  Christ  the  Lord, 

And   this    shall   be   the   sign ; 
The  heavenly  Babe  you  there  shall   find 

To  human  view  displayed, 
All   meanly  wrapt  in  swathing  bands. 

And  in  a  manger  laid. 

And   in  a   manger   laid," 

Thus  spake  the  seraph ;  and  forthwith 

Appeared   a    shining   throng 
Of  angels,   praising  God,  and  thus 

Addressed  their  joyful  song; 
"All  glory  be  to  God  on  high 
And  to  the  earth  be  peace, 
i    Good  will  henceforth  from  Heaven  to  men, 
I        Begin  and  never  cease. 
Begin  and  never  cease," 


IV. 


Selections  lo  Be  Recited  By  the  Whole  School  or  By 
Groups  of  Children, 

(a)  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 
And  on  earth  peace 
Among    men     in    whom     He     is    well 
pleased. 
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(b)  The  people  which  sat  in  darkness 
Saw  a  great  light, 
And  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region 

and  shadow  of  death, 
To  them  did  light  spring  up. 

(cj  Sing,  O  heavens; 

And  be  joyful,  0  earth; 

And  break  forth  into  singing,  0  moun- 
tains: 

For  the  Lord  hath  comforted  His 
people. 

And  will  have  compassion  upon  His 
afflicted. 

(d)  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born. 
Unto  us  a  son  is  given; 

And  the  government  shall  be  upon  his 

shoulder ; 
And  His  name  shall  be  called.  Wonder- 
ful  Counsellor, 
Mighty  God,  Everlasting  Father,  Prince 
OF  Peace. 

(Several  ehildien  or  all  the  school). 

(e)  Lo,  this  is  our  God; 

We  have  waited  for  Him, 
And  He  will  save  us. 
This  is  the  Lord; 
We  have  waited  for  Him; 
We   will   be   glad   and    rejoice   in    His 
salvation. 


V. 

Christmas  in  Other  Lands. 
Tahleavx 

NORWAY. 

In  bleak  and  coldest  Norway 
A  enild  with  sheaf  of  wheat 

Will  place  it  on  the  house-top, 
That  little  birds  may  eat. 


(A  little  gill  dressed  as  a  Dutch  child  is 
sitting  on  the  floor  polishing  a  wooden 
shoe,   while   some   one   recites)  : 

Little  Gretchen  scrubs  her  shoes, 
And  makes  them  clean  and  bright, 

That  good  Saint  Nick  in  these  may  leave 
Some  gifts  on  Christmas  night. 

RUSSIA. 

(An  old  woman  dressed  in  shawl  with  a 
basket  of  bundles  is  seen  while  these  lines 
are  recited)  : 

BabouBcka  comes  in  snow  and  sleet, 
On  winds  so  cold  and  wild. 

And  in  her  basket  are  the  gifts 
For  each  good  Russian  child. 


(A  little  girl  dressed  as  an  Italian,  car- 
ries an  urn  in  her  hands,  while  these  lines 
are  recited)  : 

Beferea  comes  to  Italy, 

And  in  the  Urn  of  Fate 
Are  hidden  precious  gifts  for  all 

Who  Christmas  celebrate. 

(A  little  girl  comes  forward  and  lights 
a  candle  on  the  table,  while  some  one  re- 
oitee)  : 


This  little  girl  from  Norway 

Lights  li£r  Christmas  candle  bright, 
So  good  Kristine  can't  lose  his  way 

On  a  dark,  cold  Christmas  night. 
(A  pupil  on  the  platform  carries  an  arm- 
ful of  mistletoe  and  holly,  while  these  lines 
are  recited)  : 

ENGLISH. 

From  England  I  come  with  merry  heart. 

And  o'er  the  land  I  go. 
Bringing   Christmas  greetings   dear, 

With  holly  and  mistletoe, 
In  all  the  merry  crowded  streets, 

The  bells  are  gayly  ringing. 
And  in  their  homes  at  Christmas  time. 

Are  little  children  singing. 


Be  merry  all,  be  merry  all: 
With  holly  dress  the  festive  hall; 
Prepare  the  song,  the  feast,  the  ball, 
And  welcome  Merry  Christmas  all. 


VI. 

Christmas  Eve. 

God  bless  the  little  stockings  all  over  the 

land  tonight. 
Hung  in  the  choicest  corners,  in  the  glory 

of  the  crimson  light; 
The  tiny  scarlet  stockings,  with  a  hole  in 

the  heel  and  toe, 
Worn  by  the  wonderful  journeys  that  the 

darlings  have  to  go. 
And    Heaven    pity    the    children,    wherever 

tlieir  homes  may  be, 
Who  wake  at  the  first  gray  dawning,   an 
empty  stocking  to  see. 

— Anon. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  FRANCE. 

In  France  at  Christmas  time  you  will 
find  everywhere  representations  of  the  man- 
ger in  which  Christ  was  born,  with  figures 
of  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the  Babe,  and 
with  the  cattle  feeding  near.  These  figures 
are  decorated  with  flowers,  and  lighted  can- 
dles  are  burned  before   them. 

It  is  from  France  or  Belgium  that  the 
hanging  of  the  Christmas  stocking  comes. 

In  France  the  Christmas  carols  are  called 
noels. 

CHRISTMAS    IN   ITALY. 

In  Italy  the  Christmas  morn  is  ushered 
in  by  the  songs  and  music  of  the  Italian 
"pitlerari."  These  are  Calabrian  shep- 
herds from  the  mountains.  They  come 
down  into  the  cities  to  sing  and  play  be- 
fore the  shrines  of  the  Virgin  and  Child 
which  are  found  along  the  streets.  They 
play  also  before  the  shops  of  carpenters,  in 
honor  of  Joseph,  the  carpenter  of  Naz- 
areth. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  NORWAY. 

In  Norway  there  is  a  pretty  Christmas 
custom  of  putting  on  the  roof  of  a  barn 
or  a  pole  near  the  house,  a  large  sheaf 
of  wheat,  for  a  Christmas  gift  to  the  birds. 
For  birds  are  loved  and  protected  care- 
fully in  Norway,  you  know.  And  so  the 
little  folks  of  the  air  have  a  great  dinner 
on  Christmas  day,  in  that  northern   land. 

CHRISTMAS    IN    GERMANY. 

We  think  that  Christmas  feels  most  at 
home  in  Germany,  for  much  is  made  of  this 
time  in  the  Fatherland.  You  will  find  the 
C:hristmas  tree  everywhere.  If  the  family 
cannot  afford  a  whole  tree,   there  will  be 
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Christmas  Customs. 
By  Katherine  Wentworth  Rothsay. 

Note. — These   may  be   used   as   Reproduction 
Stories. 

CHRISTMAS    IN    HOLLAND. 

In  Holland  they  do  not  hang  up  their 
stockings  as  you  do,  on  Christmas  Eve.  In- 
stead, the  little  Dutch  girls  and  boys  put 
their  wooden  shoes  in  the  chimney  place, 
the  night  before  Christmas,  and  the  good 
,saint  puts  some  little  present  in  every 
shoe — unless  its  owner  has  been  very 
naughty  that  year!  Then,  the  naughty  one 
finds  an  empty  shoe,  or  a  little  whip  as  a 
quiet  hint,  in  his  shoe  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing. 


sure  to  be  a  branch  of  one,  at  any  rate, 
himg  with  a  few  simple  little  gifts. 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  Christmas 
tree  you  will  often  find  an  image  of  the 
Christ  child,  and  sometimes  there  will  be 
little  images  below  it,  of  angels  with  out- 
spread wings,  to  remind  the  children  of 
the  babe  in  the  manger,  and  the  song  the 
angels  sang  that  Christmas  eve  so  long 
ago.  After  the  candles  on  the  tree  are 
lighted,  the  family  gather  round,  and  sing 
the  Christmas  hymn. 

Both  Egypt  and  Germany  claim  the 
Christmas  tree.  In  some  parts  of  Asia  it  is 
still    the    custom    to    stick    trees    in    the 
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ground,  on  certain  festive  days,  and  hang 
on  the  branches  presents  and  offerings.  So 
Germany  probably  got  her  tree  from  the 
East;  though  she  certainly  added  much  to 
it.  In  Germany  presents  were  given  to  old 
as  well  as  to  young.  In  England  it  was 
the  custom  to  give  only  to  the  children. 

CHBISTMAS    IN    ENGLAND. 

In  merrie  England,  in  the  olden  time, 
Christmas  was  a  grand  festival  occasion, 
celebrated  for  twelve  days,  witli  greens, 
games  and  feasting. 

The  Yule  log  came  to  the  Britons  from 
their  Scandinavian  ancestors,  wlio  lighted 
great  fires  in  honor  of  Thor,  at  the  Winter 
Solstice  Feast.  The  word  bonfire  is  from 
the  French — bou  and  fire — "a  fire  made  for 
some  publick  of  triumph,"  says  an  old  dic- 
tionary. And  bonfires  liave  been  used  in 
England  from  olden  days,  on  any  occasion 
of  rejoicing. 

It  was  quite  an  event  when  the  great 
Yule    log   was   carried   to   its   place. 

"Come,  bring  with  a  noise 
My  merrie,  merrie  boys. 
The  Xmas  log  to  the  firing." 

And  it  was  to  be  lighted  with  the  brand 
of  the  last  year's  log,  which  was  carefully 
preserved   for   this   purpose. 

"With  the  last  year's  brand 
Light  the  new  block,  and 
For  good  success  in  his  spending. 

On  your  psaltries  play. 

That  sweet  luck  may 

Come  while  the  log  is  a  teending," 

says   Herri  ck. 

The  yule  log  sanctified  the  home,  and  pro- 
tected it  from  evil  spirits.  Indeed  every- 
thing about  this  season  seems  to  be  meant 
to  drive  out  those  evil  spirits.  Is  tliere 
not  much  to  think  about,  in  these  old  cus- 
toms? We  have  evil  spirits  with  us  still. 
Do  we  always  drive  tliem  away  ? 

ORIGIiV    OF    CHRISTMAS    CUSTOMS. 

Do  you  know  the  origin  of  some  of  our 
Christmas  customs  ?  Look  up  that  subject 
when  the  last  weeks  of  the  old  year  come 
around,  for  it  is  an  interesting  one. 

As  to  the  season  itself;  the  period  of  the 
winter  solstice  was  a  time  of  rejoicing 
among  most  of  the  ancient  nations,  for  then 
the  sun  began  his  "return  march,"  bring- 
ing promise  of  renewed  warmth  and  vege- 
tation. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  Saturnalia  was 
a  season  of  feasting,  and  no  war  was  de- 
clared, and  no  capital  executions  allowed 
during  the  festival  days.  And  the  hymns 
of  Saturn  were  the  Koman  substitute  for 
our  Christmas  carols.  Presents,  too,  and 
gifts  to  the  poor,  made  this  Roman  feast 
the  ancestor  of  our  modern  Cliristmas. 

Among  the  northern  nations  of  Europe, 
this  season  was  celebrated  by  the  Yule 
(Yule,  Jule,  lul,  or  lol)  Feast  in  honor 
of  their  god  Thor,  witli  songs,  dances,  and 
savage  rites.  With  tliese  ancient  feasts  our 
Christmas  was  incorporated,  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity. 


Our  Christmas  carols  (cantare,  to  sing, 
and  rola,  a  joyous  interjection)  come  from 
Palestine;  the  earliest  collections  of  carols 
were  printed  in  1521,  but  they  were  sung 
long  before.  Our  Christmas  tree  comes 
from  Germany  (and  earlier,  from  the 
East)  ;  Santa  Claus  comes  from  Hol- 
land; the  stocking  from  Belgium  or  France; 
and  England  contributes  the  Christmas 
card,  the  Yule  log,  boar's  head,  plum  pud- 
ding, and  mince  pie. 

The  custom  of  decorating  the  churches  at 
Christmas  is  said  to  have  come  from  Bible 
days.  (See  Isaiah  IX,  13:  "The  glory  of 
Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  the  fir  tree, 
the  pine  tree,  and  the  bo.x  together,  to  beau- 
tify the  place  of  my  sanctuary.") 

Dean  Stanley  says  that  decorating  with 
holly  comes  down  from  heathen  times,  when 
green  boughs  and  holly  were  hung  about 
the  houses,  that  fairies  and  wood  spirits 
might  be  sheltered  by  them. 


IX. 


Concert  Recitation  for  School  or  Several  Children. 

Merry,  merry  Christmas, 
Haste  around  the  earth ; 

Slerry,  merry  Christmas 
Scatter  smiles  and  mirth. 


Merry,  merry  Christmas 
Be  to  one  and  all ! 

Merry,  merry  Christmas 
Enter  hut  and  hall. 

Merry,  merry  Christmas 
Be  to  rich  and  poor ! 

Merry,  merry  Christmas 
Stop  at  every  door. 

Merry,  merry  Christmas 
Fill  each  heart  with  joy! 

Merry,  merry  Christmas 
To  each  girl  and  boy. 

Jlerry,  merry  Christmas, 
Better  gifts  than  gold; 

Merry,  merry  Christmas 
To  the  young  and  old. 

Merry,   merry  Christmas; 

May  the  coming  year 
Bring  as  merry  a  Christmas 

And  as  bright  a  clieer. 


Song — To  be  selected  by  the  teacher. 


XI. 

"God  Bless  Us  Every  One." 

"God  bless  us  every  one!"  prayed  Tiny  Tim, 
Crippled  and  dwarfed  of  body,  yet  so  tall 

Of  soul,  we  tiptoe  earth  to  look  on  him. 
High   towering  over  all. 

He  loved  the  loveless  world,  nor  dreamed, 
indeed. 
That  it,  at  best,  could  give  to  him,  the 
while, 
But  pitying  glances,  when  his  only  need 
Was  but  a  cheery  smile. 


And  thus  he  prayed,  "God  bless  us  every 
one ! " 

Enfolding  all  the  creeds  within  the  span 
Of  his  child-heart;  and  so,  despising  none. 

Was  nearer  saint  than   man. 

1  like  to  fancy  God,  in  Paradise 

Lifting  a  finger  e'er  the  rhythmic  swing 
Of  chiming  harp  and  song,  with  eager  eyes 

Turned  earthward,  listening — ■ 

The    Anthem    stilled — the    angels    leaning 
there 
Above  the  golden  walls — the  morning  sun 
Of  Christmas  bursting  flower-like  with  the 
prayer, 
"God  bless  us  every  one!" 
— James    Whitcomb    Riley — Selected    from 
"Child's  Calendar  Beautiful." 


Christmas  Readings. 
A  SUGGESTED  LIST. 

"Christmas  in  the  Barn,"  "The  Bird's 
Christmas" — Emily  Poulsson's  "In  the 
Child's  World." 

"The  Story  of  Christmas"  (The  Story 
Hour),  Kate  Douglas  Wiggins. 

"Bird's  Christmas  Carol" — Kate  Doug- 
las Wiggins. 

"Tiny   Tim" — Dickens'    Christmas   Carol. 

"The  Angels  and  the  Shepherds" — Ben 
Hur — Lew  Wallace. 

"Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man" — Van 
Dyke. 

"The  First  Christmas  Tree" — Van  Dyke. 

"The  First  Christmas  Tree"— Profitable 
Tales — Eugene  Field. 

"The  Fir  Tree" — Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen. 

"Christmas" — Irving's   Sketch   Book. 

"The  Brownie's  Christmas" — Mary  E. 
Wilkins. 

"Keeping  Christmas" — Van  Dyke. 

"Santa  Claus'  Partner" — Thomas  Nelson 
Page. 

"A  Country  Christmas" — Proverb  Stories 
— L.  M.  Alcott. 

"Christmas  in  the  Quarters" — Diddie, 
Dumps  and  Dot. 


U^ 


Christmas  Poems. 
A  SUGGESTED  LIST. 

"The  Time  Draws  Near  the  Birth  of 
Christ" — Tennyson. 

"0,  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem"— Phillips 
Brooks. 

"The  First  Christmas" — Margaret  De- 
land. 

"A  Christmas  Carol"— J.  G.  Holland. 

"Christmas  Carol" — Lowell. 

"0,  Holy  Night"— Adolph  Adam. 

"Hymn  to  the  Nativity" — Milton. 

"While  Slippherds  Watched  Their  Flocks" 
— N.  Tate. 

"It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear"— E. 
H.  Sears. 

"Christmas  Bells" — Longfellow. 

"Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells!"— Tennyson. 

"Old  Carol"— Miss  Hofer's  "Christ 
Tales." 

"Everywhere,  Christmas  Tonight" — Phil- 
lips Brooks. 

"Once  a  Little  Baby  Lay" — C.  Reincke. 
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"Christmas" — Walter  Scott. 

"The  Night  Before  Christmas"— Whit- 
tier's  "Child  Life." 

"The  Little  Christmas  Tree" — Susan 
Coolidge. 

"Piociola" — Celia  Thaxter. 

"Santa  Claus  and  the  Mouse" — Emily 
Paulsson. 

"Christmas  in  the  Quarters" — Irwin  Rus- 
sell. 

"Three  Kings  of  the  Orient" — (Songs  of 
the  Year) . 


Gift  Making  in  the  School  Room. 

At  this  blessed  season — the  Christmas- 
tide — it  should  be  the  purpose  of  a  true 
teacher  to  instill  in  the  hearts  of  her  pu- 
pils, as  far  as  in  her  lies,  the  right  spirit 
of  giving.  This  beautiful  custom  of  the 
interchange  of  loving  remembrances  should 
be  encouraged  and  the  opportunity  taken  to 
teach  that  the  value  of  the  gift  is  in  the 
love  that  prompted  it  and  by  no  means  in 
its  intrinsic  worth.  Here,  as  in  every 
phase  of  teaching,  a  principle  must  be  pre- 
sented in  the  concrete. 

The  teacher  should  turn  to  account  the 
natural  desire  of  the  children  to  "make 
something"  and  direct  them  in  the  design- 
ing and  working  out  in  the  class  room  of 
simple,  appropriate  gifts  for  their  parents 
and  their  friends.  Several  suggestions  for 
gift-making  are  given  below. 

Have  the  children  to  make  hook  covers 
or  portfolios,  which  will  be  filled  with  the 
result  of  the  month's  work  in  literature; 
let  each  child  carry  home  a  book  written, 
decorated,  covered,  and  bound  entirely  by 
himself.  I  have  known  fathers  and  moth- 
ers to  preserve  such  gifts  for  years. 

A  pretty,  serviceable  portfolio  of  this 
kind,  foolscap  size,  can  be  made  for  three 
cents.  All  the  materials — .strawboard,. 
marble  paper,  lining  paper,  and  leatherette 
may  be  obtained  at  any  paper  manufactur- 
ing house. 

Cut  two  pieces  of  strawboard  the  de- 
sired size;  paste  marble  paper  on  the  out- 
side, turning  over  about  an  inch  on  each 
edge;  on  the  corners  paste  triangular  pieces 
of  leatherette ;  join  the  two  covers  by  means 
of  an  oblong  strip  of  leatherette  which  is 
turned  over  at  both  ends;  cover  the  inside 
with  fancy  lining  paper ;  punch  two  holes 
in  the  leatherette  back,  so  that  fasteners 
may  be  run  through  to  hold  the  papers  in 
place — and  the  children  have  a  portfolio, 
which  to  them  at  least  is  a  "thing  of 
beaut}'." 

Many  subjects  may  furnish  material  for 
these  gift  books.  Have  the  pupils  compile 
a  collection  of  Christmas  poems  and  .songs. 
Each  poem  should  be  written  on  a  separate 
page.  Dainty  pen  and  ink  sketches  may  be 
made,  or  the  title,  and  perha|)3  the  first  let- 
ter, of  each  stanza  may  be  printed  in  fancy 
capitals.  Water  colors  or  common  colored 
crayons  may  be  used  with  great  success  in 
illuminating  these  capitals.  Let  the  chil- 
dren add  a  decorated  title-page,  and  an  in- 
ner sheet  whereon  is  written,  'The  work  is 
dedicated  to  my  dear  parents,"  and  the  col- 
lection is  complete.  Wlien  they  liave  fas- 
tened the  pages  in  the  prett}'  portfolio,  the 


boys  and  girls  have  a  gift  which  they  cer- 
tainly are  proud  to  carry  home. 

"Madonna  Books"  make  pretty  and  ap- 
priate  gifts.  On  one  page,  paste  a  copy  of 
a  famous  Mandonna.  Use  manila  paper. 
Perry  pictures  are  plentiful  and  inexpen- 
sive. Opposite,  place  a  written  description 
of  the  picture.  If  these  compositions  are 
written  on  white  paper  it  will  be  better  to 
fasten  them  into  slits  cut  for  the  purpose 
rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  wrinkling 
them  with  paste. 

"Christmas  in  Other  Lands"  may  well 
form  the  subject  of  a  Christmas  book.  It 
will  consist  of  illustrated  compositions  de- 
scribing the  many  methods  of  celebrating 
Christmas  Day,  supplemented  perhaps  by 
Christmas  songs  of  all  nations. 

My  pupils,  particularly  my  boys,  have 
taken  great  delight  in  making  "farmer" 
match  scratchers.  They  are  made  of  felt  of 
several  colors.  The  hat  may  be  of  j-ellow, 
coat  of  red,  overalls  of  green  and  boots  of 
black.  The  patch  is  made  of  emery  paper. 
Patterns  of  each  part  of  the  body  must  be 
cut,  and  Sir.  Farmer  sewed  up  neatly.  It 
is  liarder  to  tell  whether  the  boy  or  his 
mother  is  prouder  of  his  handiwork. 

Another  simple  but  useful  article  we  have 
made  is  a  court-plaster  case.  Use  water- 
color  paper,  seven  by  five  inches.  Fold  over 
the  long  edges  until  they  meet  and  lap  in 
tlie  middle  of  the  back.  Turn  up  at  the 
bottom  and  you  have  the  case.  Slip  into 
the  case  a  single  piece  of  stiff'  paper,  five  by 
two  inches,  on  which  have  been  fastened  by 
a  brass  fastener  several  strips  of  court 
plaster.  Decorate  with  a  spray  of  holley 
and  print  on  the  face  of  the  case  in  gilt  let- 
ters, "I'll  stick  by  you  when  others  cut  you. 

Third  grade  pupils  have  made  very  dainty 
calendars  in  this  economical  fashion.  From 
sample  wall  paper  they  cut  rosebuds  or 
other  tiny  flowers.  Then  they  fasten  to- 
gether with  liaby  ribbon  four  strips  of 
white  cardboard  on  which  had  been  pasted 
the  months  for  the  ensuing  year — three 
months  on  each  strip.  At  intervals  on  the 
cardboard  they  pasted  the  tiny  colored  cut- 
tings, and  so  produced  a  calendar,  dainty 
liej'ond   belief. 

Dainty  calendars  may  be  made  from 
water  color  paper,  with  some  holly  or  mis- 
tletoe design,  or  one  of  the  halt-penny  Perry 
pictures  of  "The  Christ"  or  of  a  "Madonna" 
on  the  upper  section  of  the  panel  and  a 
calendar  on  the  lower  section. 

Miss  Annie  Farrior,  a  first  grade  teacher 
in  the  Goldslioro  schools,  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing ideas  which  she  worked  out  in  her 
own    class    room    last   year: 

In  connection  with  teaching  the  Christ- 
mas customs  of  the  varioiis  countries,  she 
had  the  children  cut,  free  hand,  from  col- 
ored paper  the  Dutch  shoe;  several  of  them 
were  cut  from  Ijlotting  paper,  the  outside 
being  decorated  with  some  Christmas  de- 
sign in  pencil  drawing,  the  whole  tied  to- 
gether with  Christmas  ribbons.  The  same 
thing  could  be  done  with  the  Christmas 
stocking,  the  custom  of  hanging  which 
comes  to  us  from  Belgivmi  and  France. 
Each  teacher  can  carry  out  this  idea  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  using  the  character- 
istic idea   prevailing  in  different  countries. 


Another  attractive  Christmas  card  this 
teacher  showed  me  (and  she  said  the  chil- 
dren took  most  delight  in  this  work)  was 
one  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  star,  with  a  "Ma- 
donna" or  "The  Christ"  (the  half -penny 
Perry  pictures)  pasted  on  each.  Do  chil- 
dren  see   the   "eternal    fitness   of   things?" 

Then  there  were  book  marks  cut  from  col- 
ored cardboard,  with  some  Christmas  de- 
sign and  a  sentiment  of  the  season  written 
on  it  very  neatly.  Older  pupils  could  use 
their  water  colors  in  decorating  these  book 
marks. 

She  had,  too,  the  circular  picture  frames 
about  three-quarter  inches  wide,  covered 
neatlj'  with  plain  rafiia,  and  used  as 
frames  for  the  penny  size  pictures  of  the 
"Madonna"  or  "The  Christ  Child."  There 
are  almost  infinite  possibilities  in  the  use 
of  raffia  for  simple  gifts. 

I  have  seen  another  teacher  arouse  great 
enthusiasm  among  lower  grade  pupils  by 
having  them  illustrate  their  calendars,  book 
marks,  blotters,  etc.,  with  little  "Sun  Bon- 
net Babies."  They  were  allowed  to  trace 
their  favorite  "Baby"  or  group  of  "Babies" 
and  transfer  the  design  to  their  articles 
already  made.  Then  they  colored  their  "Ba- 
bies" with  water  colors,  copying  from  the 
original  in  the  primer.  The  same  was  done 
with  the  "Overall  Boys." 

The  pupils  in  a  certain  school  were 
allowed  to  bring  not  more  than  five  cents 
to  buy  material  for  presents  for  their  par- 
ents. In  one  room  of  that  school,  they  de- 
cided to  passe  partout  pictures.  From  the 
Perry  Picture  Company,  Maiden,  Mass., 
they  secured  the  half-penny  pictures  of 
"The  Christ;"  from  a  local  dealer  they 
bought  glass  four  by  five  inches,  at  one 
and  a  quarter  cents  each ;  white  cardboard 
same  size  and  price;  a  quantity  of  common 
pasteboard ;  rings  to  hang  the  pictures  by, 
and   passe  patout  paper. 

Of  course  the  glass  and  cardboard  were 
cut  when  bought,  but  each  child  was  re- 
quired to  measure  and  cut  his  own  passe 
partout  frame  (fold  in  center  lengthwise, 
then  fold  half  in  center  again,  so  it  would 
be  perfectly  even  on  the  picture).  Only 
one-fourth  of  the  width  of  the  paper 
showed. 

Tlie  picture,  when  finished,  cost  a  frac- 
tion  less  than  five  cents. 

In  this  same  school,  the  fourth  grade 
teacher  had  the  boys,  who  went  to  the 
Manual  Training  Class,  to  saw  and  sand- 
paper boards  eight  by  ten  inches.  Then 
her  pupils  painted  a  wreath  of  holly  around 
the  board  and  pasted  a  penny  picture  of 
"The   Christ'"   in   the   center. 

These  are  only  a  few  suggestions  hur- 
riedly sketched.  Make  some  attempt,  how- 
ever crude,  to  teach  the  children  the  bless- 
edness of  giving  and  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing that  "The  gift  without  the  giver  is 
bare."  N.  M.  A. 


A  "Jack  Homer  Pie." 

For  the  benefit  of  the  teacher  who  likes 
to  give  her  pupils  a  half  hour's  solid  fun 
on  the  day  before  Christmas,  I  suggest  a 
"Jack  Horner  Pie."  Let  each  child  bring  in 
some  little  article  or  toy — the  funnier  the 
better.      It   must   come   carefully   wrapped 
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in  tissue  paper,  and  must  not  exceed  in 
value  two  or  three  cents. 

The  teacher  must  see  to  it  that  there  is 
a  gift  for  each  child.  The  children  will  be 
certain  to  see  that  an  extra  package  goes  in 
for  "teacher."  It  spoils  the  fun  if  the  lat- 
ter is  left  out.  When  all  the  packages  have 
been  brought,  tie  baby  ribbon  in  yard 
lengths  around  tliem,  place  all  in  a  large 
basin,  allowing  the  ribbons  to  fall  over  the 
outer  edge;  cover  the  gifts  with  white  cot- 
ton batting;  place  a  bit  of  holly  in  the  cen- 
ter and  you  have  a  pie  which  is  beautiful  to 
behold. 

Teach  the  children  to  sing  "Little  Jack 
Horner."  When  the  eventful  hour  has  ar- 
rived, let  them  stand  around  the  pie  in  a 
circle,  each  child  having  his  hand  on  a  rib- 
bon end.  At  the  words,  "pulled  out  a  plum" 
let  them  pull.  After  that  will  come  the 
undoing  of  ribbon  and  tissue  paper  and 
"more  fun  than  we  have  had  in  a  long 
time." 


The  Primary  Teachers*  Association. 

Nearly  one  hundred. teachers  were  in  at- 
tendance at  the  meeting  of  the  Primary 
Teachers'  Association  held  in  Salisbury, 
November  the  twenty-second  and  twenty- 
third.  Surely  a  more  enthusiastic  gather- 
ing of  teachers  has  not  been  held  in  our 
midst.  Perhaps  the  enthusiasm  was  in 
part  but  a  natural  response  to  the  hearty 
and  cordial  sj^mpathy  shown  by  the  Salis- 
bury teachers  and  citizens  at  large. 

When  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
Thursday  morning,  there  were  present 
seDenty-seven.  of  the  eighty  who  had  been 
booked  for  attendance.  Later  others  came 
and  the  number  increased  to  about  one 
hundred.  Roughly  estimated,  there  were 
twenty-five  schools  represented,  Salisbury 
(and  Spencer)  leading  with  a  grand  total 
of  twentj'-one  primary  teachers,  Greens- 
boro being  a  close  second,  having  twenty 
representatives  from  nine  different  schools 
in  and  around  the  city.  Charlotte  and 
Gastonia  had  a  representation  of  foxir- 
teen  and  eight,  respectively.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  several  instances, 
the  city  school  boards  have  not  only 
been  anxious  to  have  theif  teachers  in 
attendance,  but  have  provided  substitutes 
for  the  regvilar  grade  teachers  and  in  other 
ways  have  made  it  possible  for  their  teach- 
ers to  bo  present.  This  latter  is  mentioned 
in  order  to  show  to  what  extent  many  of 
the  city  superintendents  are  interested  in 
this  organization  of  primary  teachers  for 
mutual  improvement.  One  city  superinten- 
dent, Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  of  Charlotte, 
honored  us  by  his  presence.  Supt.  I.  C. 
Griffin,  of  the  Salisbury  schools,  was  en- 
thusiastic in  his  support.  Superintendent 
Tighe,  of  Asheville,  was  prevented  from 
coming  only  by  an  important  engagement 
in  connection  with  the  campaign  for  com- 
pulsory education  now  in  progress  in  the 
city. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  the  President  of 
the  Association,  Miss  Leah  D.  Jones,  Pri- 
mary Supervisor  in  the  Training  School  of 
the  State  Normal  College,  Greensboro, 
called  the  meeting  to  order.     Rev.  Dr.  Kin- 


ard,  of  St.  John's  Lutheran  church,  offered 
the  invocation.  Mayor  Boyden  welcomed 
the  visiting  teachers  in  a  most  gracious 
manner.  Miss  Annie  Kizer  gave  greeting 
to  her  fellow  teachers  in  the  name  of  the 
Salisbury  Association  and  had  hearty  re- 
sponse from  Miss  Addie  Bell  Barron,  of 
the  Charlotte  schools.  Both  these  young 
teachers,  in  their  words  of  welcome  and 
response,  "rang  true"  in  their  expressions 
of  the  great  work  primary  teachers  had  to 
do. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minutes  and  the 
usual  routine  of  business,  the  formal  pro- 
gram was  begun  by  a  discussion  of  a 
"Three  Years'  Outline  for  Nature  Study." 
Miss  Alice  Day  Pratt,  of  Marion,  led  the 
discussion,  presenting  a  very  comprehen- 
sive paper  on  the  subject.  She  was  fol- 
lowed by  IMiss  Mary  Ward,  of  the  Asheville 
schools,  who  "gave  account  of  her  steward- 
ship" in  those  schools,  outlining  definitely 
work  planned  and  accomplished.  This  was 
very  immediately  helpful  to  all  who  heard 
it.  A  general  discussion  of  an  informal 
nature  followed,  many  teachers  taking 
part  and  testifying  to  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  Nature  Study  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term.  Miss  Hallie  Holeman.  of  the 
Durham  schools,  was  to  have  presented  a 
paper  on  "The  Educational  Value  of  Story 
Telling."  She  was  unable  to  be  present, 
but  her  paper  was  read  by  Miss  MichaiLx, 
of  the  Greensboro  schools.  It  was  a  fine 
treatment  of  a  fine  subject. 

Tlie  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  a 
little  bxisiness,  but  more  to  a  discussion  of 
another  school  room  topic,  "Three  Years 
in  Spelling."  Miss  Walker,  of  the  Wins- 
ton schools,  read  a  paper  outlining  the 
work  in  spelling  as  done  in  Winston.  Miss 
Sparrow,  of  the  Gastonia  Public  Schools, 
folowed  her  and  told  in  a  delightfully  in- 
formal way  of  the  ups  and  downs  she  had 
in  teaching  spelling.  Miss  Exum,  of  the 
Greensboro  Normal  Training  School,  read  a 
fine  paper,  the  key  note  of  which  was  a 
plea  for  a  return  to  the  "old  fashioned 
spelling  by  syllables,"  urging  the  merits  of 
the  "Blue-Back  Speller."  From  the  ap- 
plause she  received,  it  argued  that  others 
agreed  with  her  that  we  had  gotten  too 
far  removed  from  the  one  time  custom  of 
oral  spelling  and  that  by  syllables.  There 
was  present  a  teacher,  who  had  served 
"during  the  sixties,"  and  she  said  a  word 
to  us.  assuring  us  of  her  pleasure  in  seeing 
that  we  were  again  recognizing  the  value 
and  .absolute  necessity  of  oral  spelling  by 
si/llables. 

We  felt  most  honored  by  the  presence  at 
every  session  of  Mrs.  Davis,  an  old  lady  of 
eighty  odd,  who  is  yet  young  through  her 
spirit  of  sympathy  and  vital  interest  in 
every  movement  for  progress.  She  happily 
expressed  it  thus,  "I  am  a  man;  and  every- 
thing that  is  human  I  consider  not  foreign 
to  myself." 

The  afternoon  session  was  concluded 
most  happily  by  an  invitation  from  Mr. 
Snyder,  of  the  First  National  Bank,  to  go 
with  him  on  a  trolley  ride  over  the  city 
and  out  to  Spencer.  This  invitation  was 
unanimously    accepted. 

Friday  morning  was  given  over  to  visit- 


ing the  Salisbury  schools.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  helpful  features  of  the  meeting — 
this  opportunity  of  seeing  our  fellow  teach- 
ers doing  the  same  work  we  are  luidertak- 
ing.  An  inspiration  and  encouraging  uplift 
comes  from  .such  interchange  of  social 
visits  between  teachers  that  can  be  gotten 
in  no  other  way.  Later  we  hope  to  print 
more  fully  our  observations  on  this  most 
delightful  visit. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  business  was 
again  resumed.  The  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  were  elected,  constitution  finally 
adopted,  resolutions  passed,  the  most  ur- 
gent being  that  relating  to  the  evils  of 
over  crowding  in  the  lower  grades.  This 
Association  aims  to  go  on  record  at  each 
meeting  in  respect  to  this  evil  and  injus- 
tice. 

This  being  the  first  formal  gathering  of 
teachers  since  the  event  of  the  death  of  our 
teacher  leader.  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  a 
tribute  to  his  memory  and  his  true  worth 
as  an  "educational  statesman"  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Association  and  was  most 
sympathetically  endorsed.  This  was  em- 
bodied in  our  records  and  given  to  other 
papers    for   publication. 

The  chief  address  of  the  occasion  was  de- 
livered after  this  business  session  by  Mrs. 
Martin  D.  Hardin,  of  Charlotte,  her  sub- 
ject being  "The  Relation  of  the  Home  and 
School."  Mrs.  Hardin  is  a  very  convinc- 
ing speaker;  she  felt  the  necessity  of  a 
proper  conception  of  this  subject  and  con- 
veyed this  feeling  to  every  one  present. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  ex-Vice-President 
Adlai  Stevenson.  Her  charming  personal- 
ity won  us  all  even  before  she  began  her 
address.  It  is  a  good  omen  to  find  a  pri- 
vate woman  citizen  so  vitally  interested  in 
the  vital  questions  pertaining  to  public 
school   questions. 

Following  this  address  came  the  discus- 
sion of  "Some  of  the  Results  of  Crowding 
and  the  Injustice  of  It."  This  was  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  a  "testimony  meet- 
ing" and  the  evil  results  of  over  crowding 
in  the  primary  grades  were  concretely 
shown.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  along 
this  line,  nor  too  strongly. 

A  Round  Table  Discussion  closed  the 
meeting.  This  was  very  beneficial  to  every 
teacher,  for  here  all  restraint  was  put 
aside  and  difficulties,  puzzling  questions  of 
whatever  sort,  were  brought  up  informally 
and  as  informally  disposed  of. 

Every  teacher  .seconded  the  motion  for 
adjournment,  feeling  that  it  "were  good 
to  have  been  here.''  It  is  our  purpose  ta 
give  much  more  space  later  to  the  doings 
and  sayings  and  readings  of  this  meeting. 
It  is  already  a  strong  force  among  our 
primary  teachers  and  in  its  now  two  years' 
existence,  this  organization  is  recognized 
by  the  superintendents  and  school  officers 
as  well  as  by  its  teacher  members  as  a 
power  for  uplift  and  for  good. 

One  thing  more — and  the  Salisbury 
teachers  surely  could  do  no  more.  On  Fri- 
day evening  our  hostesses  had  prepared  for 
us  a  most  delightful  social  session.  We  be- 
lieve that  "professional  success"  depends 
in  large  measure  upon  other  things  outside 
of   text-books   and   the   things   of  the   four 
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walls  of  our  schoolrooms.  "All  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy"  is  a  motto 
of  the  primary  room.  Carrying  out  the 
spirit  of  this  maxim,  the  Salisbury  teachers 
proved  to  their  visitors  beyond  question 
that  they  were  quite  up  to  date  in  the 
most  approved  methods  of  "playing,"  as 
they  had  already  shown  was  true  of  their 
methods  of  Avork. 

More  of  this  from  time  to  time. 

Nettie  Maevin  Allen. 


School  News  Notes. 

[Continued  from  page  12.] 
made  a  passing  grade  on  each  study  taken 
the  previous  year,  making  in  the  case  of  re- 
appointment for  a  second  year,  a  minimum 
average  of  85  on  all  studies  taken  the  first 
year,  and,  for  a  third  year,  a  minimum 
average  of  90  on  the  second  year's  work. 
The  scholarship  is  not  available  to  the 
same  student  beyond  three  years.  In  case 
the  scholar  fails  of  re-appointment  for  a 
subsequent  j-ear,  the  school  may  make  a 
new  appointment  on  the  conditions  given 
above. 


Judge  Bynum's  Gift. 

Judge  W.  P.  Bynum  has  notified  Mrs. 
Annie  Smith  Ross,  librarian  of  the  Car- 
negie Library,  that  he  will,  within  a  very 
short  while,  donate  to  the  library  his  pri- 
vate library,  which  consists  of  about  1,000 
volumes. 

The  Bynum  books  will  make  quite  a  val- 
uable addition  to  the  Charlotte  institution. 
Among  the  volumes  that  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Carnegie  Library  are  hundreds 
of  books  that  are  now  out  of  print.  The 
American  Encyclopedia  is  a  set  of  rare 
books  that  are  not  to  be  had  anywhere 
now.  In  looking  over  Judge  Bynum's  fine 
collection  of  books  one  will  see  such  sets 
as  the  works  of  Jeflferson,  Calhoun,  Frank- 
lin, Lincoln,  Benton,  Blaine  and  other 
American  statesmen,  and  of  Poe,  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Sidney  La- 
nier and  other  writers  of  American  clas- 
sics. It  has  taken  years  to  accumulate  this 
splendid  library  and  the  people  of  Char- 
lotte should  appreciate  .Judge  Bynum's  gen- 
erosity; he  is  giving  them  something  that 
money  alone  cannot  get.  In  this  age  of 
cheap,  popular  novels  men  do  not  buy 
the  better  works. 

The  books  will  be  turned  over  as  soon 
as  Judge  Bynum  has  selected  a  few  sets 
that  he  will  give  to  members  of  his  fam- 
ily. In  addition  to  the  books  Judge  By- 
num will  give  the  library  a  number  of 
engravings. 

An  Arithmetic  Match. 

Have  you  ever  tried  having  an  arithmetic 
match?  It  is  conducted  like  an  old  fash- 
ioned spelling  match.  The  grade  divides 
into  two  sides  and  one  from  each  side  goes 
to  the  board.  The  teacher  reads  a  problem 
and  the  pupil  solving  it  correctly  first  re- 
mains at  the  board  and  the  other  goes  to 
his  seat  and  his  place  at  the  board  is  taken 
by  another  from  the  losing  side.  Rapidity 
and  accuracy  are  cultivated  in  such  con- 
tests— and  that  they  are  lively  and  interest- 
ing we  can  testify  from  recent  observation. 
—Ex. 


Teachers  in  North  Carolina  Public  Schools 


A  primer  should  be  used  before  a  first 
reader.  This  is  the  best  judgment  of  many 
of  the  best  school  men. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  recom- 
mends that  you  use  Wheeler's  Graded 
Primer  in  the  primary  grade. 

Adopted  for  regular  and  exclusive  use  in 
tlie  States  of  Oregon,  Utah,  Texas,  Missis- 
sippi and  Georgia. 

Just  adopted  for  regular  and  exclusive 
use  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Both  rural  and  city  schools  find  it  profit- 


able to  use  Wheeler's  Primer  before  a  first 
reader. 

Why  should  the  teachers  of  North  Caro- 
lina use  Wlieeler's  Primer  ? 

1.  It  was  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  sub-text  book  commission,  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  men  from  the  teaching 
profession. 

2.  It  was  unanimously  recommended  by 
the  North  Carolina  State  Text  Book  Com- 
mission, the  highest  educational  board  in 
the   State. 


WHEELER'S  GRADED  PRIMER 

Wheeler's  Graded  Primer,  Price  30  Cents 

Cloth,  128  pages,  JO  ejigra-uings ,  zS  of  them  full-page. 

The  Primer  vocabulary  is  small — very  small— only  250  different  words.  The 
new  words  are  introduced  gradually — very  graduall3r.  The  greatest  number  of 
new  words  in  any  story  is  six.  Each  word  is  repeated  again  and  again  in  suc- 
ceeding lessons  and  in  frequent  reviews.  The  sentences  are  short  and  easy.  There 
is  generally  but  one  sentence  to  a  line,  and  verj^  few  of  the  sentences  are  more  than 
one  line  long.  The  thought  is  simple,  childlike,  beautiful,  and  pure.  The  little 
stories  are  stories  and  not  mere  drill  upon  words. 

W.  H.   WHEELER  &  CO.,  Publishers 

203  Michigan  Avenue,  Ciiicago. 

Single  copy  sent  by  mail  for  30  cents. 


LIPPINCOTT'S   NEW 

Physiologies 


Adopted  for 

Exclusive  Use  in  the 

Schools  of  North 

Carolina 


L 


IPPINCOTT'S  PHYSIOLOGIES  present  the  essentials  of  the 
subject  in  three  well-graded,  up-to-date  books,  written  in 
a  style  that  is  at  once  interesting  and  easily  understood. 


The  Second  Book  contains  a  chapter  on  Tuberculosis  and 
Its  Prevention.  This  was  inserted  at  the  request  of  prominent 
Medical  Societies  of  North  Carolina. 

Teachers,  make  your  work  interesting  and  profitable  by 
using  these  new  Physiologies. 

WORCESTER'S    DICTIONARIES 

New  Primary, 
New  School, 
New  Academic,  and 
New  Comprehensive 


THE  BEST 

In  every  respect,  if  you  need  small 
desk  dictionaries,  look  into  the  merits 
of  WORCESTER'S  before  placing  your 
order. 


EVERY    SCHOOL    ROOM    SHOULD   HAVE   A   LIPPINCOTT'S    NEW 

GAZETTEER. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


^  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Some  Notable  New  School  Books 


Ivanhoe  Historical  Note  Books. 

These  note  books  are  the  best  devise  that  has  been  found 
for  making  History  real — for  recreating  the  historical 
story.  The  History  teachers  in  more  than  3,000  schools 
prove  this  by  using  the  Note  Books  year  after  year.  They 
are  published  in  five  parts  as  follows: 

Part      I.  To  accompany  United  States  History, 
Part    II.  To  accompany  General  History,       -        ,         . 
Part  III.  To  accompanj-  Ancient  History,        -        -        - 
Part  IV.  To  accompany  Mediaeval  and  Nlodern  History 
Part     V.  To  accompany  English  History, 


30  cents 
30  cents 
30  cents 
30  cents 
30  cents 


Your  School  Supplies. 


We  publish  the  largest  and  most  durable  line  of  note 
book  covers  for  work  in  Composition,  History,  Literature, 
Bookkeeping,  for  Laboratory  work  in  all  the  sciences,  or 
wherever  a  note  book  is  used.  Here  are  two  of  the  most 
popular: 

Glenco  Shoestring  Cover,  -        12  cents 

Regal  Flat-opening  Cover,         -         25  cents 

We  carry  all  kinds  of  "fillers"  for  these  or  other  note 
books.  May  we  send  you  our  circular  "About  Note  Books" 
with  a  "Tab  Card"  of  "fillers"  ? 

Remember  that  we  carry  a  complete  line  of  the  better 
quality  of  school  supplies.  Then  we  rather  pride  ourselves 
on  filling  orders  promptly.  Do  you  want  our  "School 
Supply  Catalogue"  ? 


Supplementary  Readers. 


Bee  People,  Morley, 

Little  Mitchell,  Morley, 

Nestlings  of  Forest  and  Marsh,  Wheelock, 
Ladj-  Lee  and  other  Animal  Stories,  Ensign,    - 
The  Childhood  of  Jl-Shib,  Jenks, 

Art=  Literature  Readers. 


50  Cents. 
50  Cents. 
45  Cents. 
50  Cents. 
60  Cents. 


The  most  beautiful  school  books  ever  published.  They 
teach  a  child  to  read  with  natural  expression — as  he  talks. 
They  teach  him  to  love  good  literature.  They  teach  him  to 
appreciate  the  best  art.  Every  illustration  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  famous  painting  in  two  colors.  Primer  30  cents, 
First  Reader  30  cents,  Second  Reader  40  cents.  Others  in 
preparation. 

Folk=Lore  Readers. 

Here  is  a  series  of  readers  based  on  Mother  Goose  and 
nursery  rhymes— carefully  graded.  Illustrated  with  out- 
line drawings  in  two  colors  in  flat  poster  style.  They  de- 
velop the  imagination  of  the  child.  Primer  30  cents.  First 
Reader  30  cents.     Others  in  preparation. 


ATKINSON,  MENTZER  &  GROVER,  Publishers,  Chicago  and  Boston 
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The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Sixteenth  year,  same  management.  Conservative  and  reliable.  Operates  throughout 
the  Southwest.  Members  located  in  twenty-eight  States.  Confidential  correspondence 
invited  with  schools  and  colleges  looking  for  teachers,  and  with  good  teachers  looking  for 
promotion.     Particulars  free. 

The  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

THE   STATE'S   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN. 

Regular  Courses  Leading  to  Degrees.  Brief  Courses  for  Teachers.  One-year  Course 
beginning  September  20th.  Two-months'  Course  beginning  September  20th.  Two- 
months'  Course  beginning  April  1st.  Observation  and  Practice  in  Training  School  for 
Teachers.     For  catalogue  address,  President  Charles  D.  McIver,  Greensboro,  X.  C. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

Desks,  Blackboards,  Maps,  Globes,  Crayon,  Erasers.      Goods  and  prices  fully  guaranteed. 
Warehouses  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

CHARLES  J.  PARKER. 
THE  SCHOOL  FURNITURE   MAN. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


•f-:/i^07^^Ji^ 


(incorporated  ) 

Capital  Stock  $30,000.00. 

RlieiMpee  when  vou  think  of  going  off  to 
UUOIIILOO  school,  write  for  New  Catalogue 
and  Special  Offer  of  the  Leading  Business  and 
Shorthand  School.  Address  King's  Business 
College,  Raleigh.  N.  C,  or  Charlotte.  N.  C.  (We 
also  teach  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Penman- 
ship, etc..  by  mail.) 


SUBSCRIBE  TO 

MlcCTlure's  ^aga^lne 


$i.oo 


The  Best  at   Any  Price. 


Literary,  Teachers'  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Cour- 
ses. Board  and  Tuition 
per  year  $125;  250  stu- 
dents annually.  New 
buildings.  Enter  at  any 
time.  Send  for  beautiful 
ne^-  catalogue.  Address 
the  president. 
W.T.  Whitsett,  Ph.  D.. 
Whitsett,  N.  C. 


VMNTERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Fall  Term  opens  September  3d.  and  closes  De- 
cember 1st,  1906.  Spring  Term  begins  Decern 
ber  31st.  1906.  and  ends  May  17th,  1907. 

Thorough  instruction  under  the  best  moral  in- 
fluence. Tuition  $1  to  $3.50  per  month.  Board, 
including:  furnished  rooms,  light  and  fuel  $S  per 
month.  Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months 
$81  to  $130.  Separate  dormitories  for  boys  and 
girls  under  special  supervision  of  members  of  the 
faculty.  Good  mineral  water  supply  on  the 
grounds.  For  catalogue  and  further  informa- 
tion, address  the  principal. 

G.  E.  LINEBERRY.  Winterville,  N.  C 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

The  Leading  British  Review.  Monthly,  2s.  6d. 
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Cr,3t  btis  been  too  common,  a  political  teaching 
tl)at  t^e  best  government  Is    tljat   wl)lcl)  levies 
tl)e  smallest  taxation.      Ol)e  future  will  moilfj 
tl)at  doctrine  an5  teacl)  t!)at   liberal   taxation, 
falrli?  levied  an6  properly  applied.  Is  tl)e  cl)lef 
mark  of  a  civilized  people.      O^e  savage  pa^s 
no  tax. ' 

C  Ob<i  generations  of  men   are   but   relays  In 
(TlvllUatlon's     marcl)    on    Its    Journey    from 
savagery  to  t^e  5ttilennlum. 

C^n  educated  man  ma^  be  tl)e  fatljer  of  illit- 
erate children,  but  tl)e  c!)lldren  of  an  educated 
woman  are  never  illiterate. 

C.  O^e  teacher  Is  tlje  seed-corn  of  civilization, 
and  none  but  tbe  best  Is  good  enouglj  to  use. 

CL  Selfishness  contains  tlje  seeds  of  deatl). 

— (Cljarlra  Sunran  iHrJIbfr 
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The  Life  Work  of  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver. 


By  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman. 


At  Lake  George  last  summer  in  the  home  l 
of  a  dear  common  friend,  looking  out  over 
a  scene  of  peace  and  quiet,  Charles  Mclver 
and  I  were  talking  of  life  and  its  meaning 
and  the  flight  of  time  that  had  carried  us 
so  swiftly  past  boyhood  to  middle  life.  Our 
moods  alternated  between  the  kind  of  boy- 
ish, unrestrained  merriment  possible  only 
to  men  who  have  grown  up  together  and  a 
certain  strain  of  premonition  and  sadness. 
I  recall  saying,  "Charles,  you  will  outlive 
me  and  you  will  probably  have  to  write 
some  resolutions  or  say  something  about 
me  when  I  am  gone.  Make  it  short.  Just 
say  that  we  had  a  good  time  together, 
pounding  away  at  real  things."  He 
answered  quickly,  "Ed  Alderman,  though  I 
look  stronger  than  you.  you  may  outlive  me 
after  all,  and  I  will  give  you  the  same  coun- 
sel." We  were  talking  like  children  in  the 
dark,  as  all  of  us  poor  mortals  must  talk, 
but  I  realize  today  how  impossible  it 
would  be  for  me  to  speak  in  any  form  of 
stately  eulogy  of  this  strong  and  faithful 
friend,  whom  I  knew  so  well  and  loved,  and 
with  whom  I  worked  so  intimately  in  the 
service  of  society.  My  very  nearness  to 
him,  the  elemental  and  vital  character  of 
his  personality,  make  it  most  difficult  for 
me  to  set  down  even  this  brief  personal  ap- 
preciation of  him  in  formal  sentences. 

All  of  us  who  were  close  to  him  have  the 
impulse  to  say  simply,  "Here  was  a  great, 
strong,  hopeful,  bouyant,  friendly  soul,  who 
loved  his  fellows  and  builded  enduringly  for 
their  welfare,  and  should  be  forever  honored 
by  them."  Further  words  seem  vain.  Cer- 
tainly, I  shall  not  seek  to  recount  the  de- 
tails of  his  career  today,  nor  to  enumerate 
the  positions  he  held  or  could  have  held; 
nor  in  any  fashion,  to  use  this  memorial 
hour  in  a  formal  biography  of  him. 

Charles  Duncan  Mclver  was  born  in  a 
rural  Scotch  home,  in  the  simplest  part  of 
the  simplest  democracy  in  America.  This 
Scotch  home  was  full  of  cleanness  and  rever- 
ence and  faith  in  the  dignity  of  humanity 
and  the  power  of  knowledge,  and  all  of  its 
ideals  were  ideals  of  self-respect  and  manly 
ambition.  In  the  existence  of  a  multitude 
of  such  homes  lies  the  antidote  for  the  dan- 
gers of  our  overnourished  civilization  and 
the   safeguard  of  our   republican   ideals. 

I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  in  the 
autumn  of  1878  at  Chapel  Hill,  whither  he 
had  preceded  me  by  one  year.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  quality  of  this  great  big 
country  boy,  eager,  restless,  purposeful, 
hopeful,   with   a   face   and   an   eye  wherein 


humor  and  S3'mpathy  and  shrewd  discern- 
ment struggled  for  the  mastery.  He  had 
already  become  a  leader  among  his  fellows. 
There  was  no  better  place,  I  think,  for  the 
making  of  leaders  in  the  world,  than  Chapel 
Hill  in  the  late  seventies.  The  note  of  life 
was  simple,  rugged — almost  primitive.  Our 
young  hearts,  aflame  with  the  impulses  of 
youth,  were  quietly  conscious  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  sufferings  through  which  our 
fathers  had  just  passed.  "The  Conquered 
Banner"  and  the  mournful  threnodies  of 
Father  Ryan  were  yielding  place  to  songs  of 
hope.  A  heroic  tradition  pervaded  the 
place,  while  hope  and  struggle,  rather  than 
despair  or  repining,  shone  in  the  purpose  of 
the  resolute  men  who  were  rebuilding  the 
famous  old  school. 

All  of  us  were  poor  boys.  Those  who 
came  from  the  towns  looked,  perhaps,  a 
trifle  more  modish  to  the  inexperienced  eye, 
but  they  were  just  as  poor  as  their  country 
fellows,  and  had  come  out  of  just  such 
simple  homes  of  self-denial  and  self-sacri- 
fice. The  unconscious  discipline  and  tute- 
lage of  defeat  and  fortitude  and  self-re- 
straint had  cradled  us  all.  We  had  all  seen 
in  the  faces  of  our  patient  mothers  and  grim 
fathers,  something  that  we  knew,  if  we 
could  not  express,  was  not  despair,  and 
somehow,  life  seemed  very  grand  and  duty 
easy  and  opportunity  precious. 

Reflect  upon  just  a  few  of  the  names  of 
the  boys  that  were  there  then  and  perhaps 
.you  will  agree  with  me:  Aycock,  McTver, 
the  Win,5tons,  Doughton,  Strange,  Peele, 
Phillips,  Murphy,  Daniels,  Gattis,  Noble, 
Joyner,  Thomas,  Pell,  Battle,  Dancy,  Worth, 
McAllister,  and  many  others  high  in  indus- 
trial and  commercial  life.  Student  ambi- 
tions in  that  day  tended  almost  entirely  to 
law,  or  politics,  or  scholarship.  The  great 
industrial  awakening,  which  has  since  beck- 
oned, and  now  beckons,  to  so  many  of  our 
young  men,  to  take  a  hand  in  transforming 
our  civilization  from  an  agricultural  into 
an  industrial  democracy,  had  not  begun  to 
make  its  appeal. 

After  four  happy  years  of  steady  growth 
in  scholarship  and  character,  Mclver  passed 
from  the  University  to  the  school  room  in 
1881.  I  followed  him  into  the  school  room 
in  1882,  and  our  intimacy  as  fellow  workers 
began  in  1886,  lasting  unbroken  and  curi- 
ouslj'  interwoven  until  that  quiet  hour  at 
Lake  George,  and  in  a  deep  spiritual  sense, 
forever.  He  did  his  duty  as  an  under-grad- 
uate,  respecting  his  body  and  his  spirit.  He 
even   won    Greek   medals,   but   his   thought 


was  on  men  and  student  issues  and  college 
policies. 

The  story  of  his  life  from  1882  to  1906  is 
a  clear,  high  story  of  human  idealism  and 
human  achievement,  which  every  boy  in 
North  Carolina  should  know  and  ponder, 
and  which  should  cause  the  older  men  and 
women  who  listen  to  the  strident  voices  of 
unrest  and  pessimism,  to  know  that  the 
heart  of  this  Republic  is  true  and  sound, 
and  that  a  heroic  and  noble  simplicity  lies 
at  the  root  of  our  life.  It  is  not  an  event- 
ful story.  It  is  not  a  story  of  thrilling 
vicissitude  or  startling  change  of  circum- 
stance. It  is  a.  story  of  earnestness  and  in- 
sight, of  faith  and  purpose.  His  marriage 
to  a  noble  woman,  who  sustained  and 
strengthened  him  every  day  of  his  life;  his 
clear  sight  of  a  great  institution  for  the 
education  of  women  in  North  Carolina ;  his 
brief  and  resistless  battle  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  vision;  a  widening  of  that 
great  conception  into  a  passionate  and 
whole-hearted  dedication  of  himself  to  the 
education  of  all  the  people;  the  expansion 
of  his  nature  under  the  spur  of  these  high 
ideals;  a  splendid,  joyous  "growth  of  his 
powers  as  they  faced  and  overcame  the  diffi- 
culties that  blocked  his  pathway;  a  serene 
and  noble  satisfaction  in  beholding  his 
youthful  dreams  embodied  here  in  forms  of 
dignity  and  beauty  and  human  training;  the 
recognition  of  his  worth,  and  the  deep 
national  value  of  his  services  by  the  whole 
republic,  and  a  sort  of  unconscious  apothe- 
osis of  him  as  the  most  useful  citizen  of  his 
native  State;  the  leader  in  all  of  its  good 
causes.  Is  there  not  essential  grandeur  in 
the  unbroken  unity  of  this  upward-striving 
story? 

There  are  some  scenes  in  our  common  ex- 
periences between  1886  and  1890  that  my 
heart  recalls,  and  that  I  shall  mention  even 
at  the  risk  of  bringing  myself  into  a  pic- 
ture, which  I  would  fain  fill  with  his  o^vn 
glory  and  his  own  worth.  The  original  idea 
of  the  establishment  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College  in  North  Carolina 
was  undoubtedly  born  in  the  brain  of 
Charles  IMcIver,  He  did  not  borrow  the 
idea  from  Massachusetts  or  New  York.  The 
Avhole  scheme  forced  itself  upon  him  out  of 
the  dust  of  injustice  and  negligence  right 
under  his  ej'es.  I  recall  the  day  at  Black 
Mountain  in  1886,  when  he  spoke  of  it  to 
me  in  his  compelling  way  and  won  my 
quick  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  idea. 
His  busy  brain  and  unwearying  energy 
rapidly  drew  friends  to  the  movement,  for 
no  one  who  met  him  failed  to  hear  of  it. 
Together  we  drew  up  the  first  memorial  to 
the  legislature  in  its  behalf,  and  I  remem- 
ber the  day  in  1886  that  he,  as  chairman. 
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and  George  T.  Winston,  Edward  P.  Moses 
and  myself  presented  this  matter  to  the 
Committee  on  Education.  We  knew  that  it 
was  doomed,  but  we  came  away  elated  and 
somewhat  excited  over  our  first  contact 
with  legislative  responsibility  and  greatness. 
We  might  not  have  been  so  elated,  if  we 
could  have  foreseen  how  much  contact  we 
would  have  in  the  3'ears  to  come,  though,  if 
he  were  here,  1  believe  he  would  agree  with 
me  in  saying  that  the  contact  did  us  good, 
and  surely  he  gave  back  more  tlian  he  re- 
ceived. 

I  recall  commencement  night  at  Chapel 
Hill  in  the  year  1889.  We  were  to  start 
out  in  a  few  days  on  a  new  and  untried  ex- 
periment in  North  Carolina  or  the  South, 
a  deliberate  effort  by  unique  campaign 
methods  to  create  and  mould  public  opinion 
on  the  question  of  popular  education,  in- 
volving taxation  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Men  like  Wiley  and  Murphey  and  Caldwell 
and  Scarborough,  had  fought  this  fight,  but 
not  just  in  this  way.  We  were  in  the  twen- 
ties and  there  were  j'oung  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  home,  and  the  worK  we  were  under- 
taking was  a  temporary  creation,  due  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  good  impulses 
of  the  legislature,  which  could  not  quite 
make  up  its  mind  to  have  done  with  us  once 
and  for  all.  There  was  no  precedent  for 
what  we  were  trying  to  do.  except  Horace 
Mann,  and  he  seemed  so  far  off  and  so  great 
that  each  one  of  us  would  have  laughed  at 
the  other  for  mentioning  the  comparison. 
I  remember  that  we  talked  about  our  plana 
and  purposes  and  difficulties  until  the  cocks 
began  to  crow.  I  told  him  to  let  me  say 
one  more  word  and  then  let  us  both  go  to 
sleep.  He  replied,  in  his  hearty,  whole- 
some way,  that  he  did  not  propose  to  be  put 
to  sleep  and  let  me  have  the  last  word  at  the 
same  time.  We  then  decided  to  make  a 
night  of  it,  and  talked  on  until  the  sun 
arose.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  about  the 
best  night  1  have  ever  spent,  for  an  intelli- 
gent and  unselfish  idea  held  our  youth  un- 
der its  spell,  and  bound  us  for  life  to  a  ser- 
vice, which  was  not  the  service  of  .self.  As 
I  think  of  it  today,  the  grim  old  room  in 
the  Inn  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  the  silent 
watches  of  that  night  are  lit  with  the  light 
that  never  was  on  land  or  sea. 

For  three  years,  in  every  county  of  this 
State,  we  sought  to  mould  public  sentiment 
and  direct  public  opinion  towards  the  de- 
velopment of  an  adequate  system  of  popular 
education  and  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  school  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Some 
day  I  shall  hope  to  tell  in  detail  the  story 
of  this  crusade,  for  such  it  was  in  spirit 
and  purpose.  It  had  its  discouragements 
and  its  comedies  an3  its  mistakes,  but  it 
was  a  time  of  full-blooded  enthusiasm,  ex- 
ultation, and  faith  in  the  people,  and  the  ex- 
perience taught  Mclver  and  it  taught  me 
the  essential  lovableness  and  justice  and 
dignity  of  character  and  open  mindedness 
of  the  average  North  Carolinian  in  a  way 
we  could  never  have  otherwise  learned.  And 
some  good  seed  were  sown,  I  think,  which 
have  increased  some  thirty,  some  sixty, 
and  some  an  hundred  fold.  Mclver  was 
doubtful  at  first  of  his  ability  as  a  public 
speaker,  but  forgetting  self  in  his  purpose, 


he  achieved  in  an  amazing  way,  the  very 
thing  that  he  did  not  think  himself  equal 
to,  and  quickly  became  the  most  effective 
speaker  for  public  education  that  I  have 
known  in  America.  It  was  a  dull  and  sense- 
less audience  that  did  not  respond  to  his 
earnestness,  the  breathless  onrush  of  his 
appeal,  heated  red  hot  in  the  glow  of  his 
personality,  and  lighted  with  a  homely 
humor  and  power  of  illustration  and  a 
shrewd  adaptation  of  story  and  anecdote, 
unequalled  in  North  Carolina  since  young 
Zeb  Vance  won  his  triumphant  way.  His 
task  was  to  plead  with  an  individualistic 
and  conservative  community,  hating  over- 
much by  reason  of  robbery  and  suffering  the 
very  Avord  "tax,"  for  a  democratic  and  com- 
munal institution  costing  large  sums  of 
monej'  and  a  world  of  patience.  His  weap- 
ons were  persuasion  and  charm  and  ear- 
nestness and  humor  and  pleading  and  sym- 
pathy. They  seem  feeble  weapons  as  com- 
pared to  the  money  of  the  plutocrat  or  the 
force  of  the  despot,  but  they  found  the  heart 
of  this  just  and  reasonable  democracy,  and 
seem  to  prove  that  the  solution  of  our  pecu- 
liar difficulties  must  come  not  by  might  or 
force,  but  by  the  spirit  of  love,  justice,  hu- 
manity and  progress. 

Many  of  his  striking  phases  will  long  live 
in  the  battles  of  educational  growth:  "The 
savage    alone    is    exempt    from    taxation." 

"The  generations  of  men  are  but  relays  in 
civilization's  march  on  its  journey  from  sav- 
agery to  the  milennium." 

"Education  is  simply  civilization's  effort 
to  propogate  and  perpetuate  its  life  and 
its  progress." 

"The  teacher  is  the  seed  corn  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  none  but  the  best  is  good  enough 
to  use." 

"Ideas  are  worth  more  than  acres,  and 
the  possessor  of  ideas  will  always  hold  in 
financial  bondage  those  whose  chief  posses- 
sion is  acres  of  land." 

"It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  State  and 
society,  for  the  sake  of  their  future  educa- 
tional interest,  ought  to  decree  that  for 
every  dollar  spent  by  the  government.  State 
or  Federal,  and  by  philanthropist  in  the 
training  of  men.  at  least  another  dollar 
shall  be  invested  in  the  work  of  educating 
womankind." 

"If  it  were  practicable,  an  educational 
qualification  for  matrimony  would  be  worth 
more  to  our  citizenship  than  an  educational 
qualification  for   suffrage." 

"Finally  men  began  to  seek  education  not 
that  they  might  become  leaders  in  the  State 
and  in  the  church,  but  first  of  all,  that  they 
might  be  strong  men;  so  that  today  seeing 
a  man  at  college  is  no  indication  that  he 
expects  to  be  a   preacher  or  a  politician." 

In  company  with  Major  Sidney  M.  Fin- 
ger we  wrote  the  law  upon  the  statute 
books,  creating  the  Institution,  and  selected 
the  location  for  this  building,  and  I  should 
be  false  to  justice  and  generosity,  if  I  did 
not  here  pay  tribute  to  the  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  and  faithful  support  given  to 
us  during  these  days  by  Sidney  M.  Finger. 

An  interesting  characteristic  of  the  in- 
spiring career  of  Charles  Mclver  was  its 
large  unity  and  freedom  from  complexity. 
In  studying  either  the  man  or  his  work, 
one  does  not  meet  with  subtleties  or  whimsi- 


calities or  irritating  contradiction,  but  one 
beholds  rather  a  large  movement  of  benefi- 
cent purpose,  struggling  onward  to  per- 
fectly clear  ends,  and  a  big  hearty  nature 
ever  "greeting  the  unseen  with  a  cheer." 
In  a  true  sense,  his  earthly  career  began 
with  his  sight  of  this  school,  and  it  ended 
where  it  began,  but  behold  the  all-embrac- 
ing character  of  such  spacious  singleminded- 
ness.  As  a  consequence  of  this  stimulating 
vision,  came  increased  interest  for  popular 
education;  as  a  result  of  his  philosophic 
grasp  of  the  meaning  of  popular  education 
to  a  democracy,  came  a  whole  great  theory 
of  civic  service  and  community  helpfulness, 
and  common  sense  patriotism  that  tied  him 
in  closest  sympathy  to  everything  helpful, 
from  hanging  pictures  on  the  walls  of 
dreary  country  school-houses,  to  large  senti- 
mental schemes  of  relighting  the  fires  of 
love  for  the  homeland  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  had  strayed  away.  A  clear  vision, 
therefore,  and  a  clean  consecration  of  him- 
self, in  the  generous  ardor  of  youth,  to  the 
pursuit  of  that  vision,  wrought  and 
moulded  him  into  a  kind  of  perfection  as 
an  American  citizen,  exhibiting  all  the 
moral  persistence  of  the  Puritan  in  a  set- 
ting of  sunshine  and  sympathy. 

"One    who    never    turned    his    back,    but 
marched  breast  forward. 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted, 
wrong  would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight 
better,  sleep  to  wake." 

The  personality  of  Charles  Mclver  inter- 
ested and  attracted  men  more  than  any 
sum  of  his  attainments.  His  scholarship 
was  not  the  scholarship  of  the  schools,  but 
rather  a  genius  for  sympathy  with  scholar- 
ship. Life  was  his  thesis  and  men  were  his 
books  and  love  his  method.  The  Scotch  pas- 
sion for  metaphysics  had  passed  him  by, 
leaving  in  its  stead  a  certain  large  under- 
standing and  a  hearty  insight  that  revealed 
any  matter  to  him  whole  and  entire.  He 
gave  the  physical  impression  of  being  in  a 
hurry,  but  he  was  never  in  a  hurry  men- 
tally. He  was  a  wilful  man  in  a  good 
sense,  and  loved  to  have  his  own  way,  but 
I  have  known  no  man  with  fewer  blind  pre- 
judices to  obscure  his  vision.  He  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  who  wanted  everything,  but 
the  few  fundamental  things  he  sought,  he 
kept  a  searchlight  upon,  and  his  hurrying 
figure  could  be  seen  moving  toward  them 
with  resolute  purpose.  The  freedom  from 
hindering  prejudices,  and  this  singlemind- 
edness,  gave  him  a  fine  genius  for  co-opera- 
tion and  made  him  a  beautiful  man  to 
work  with,  for  you  knew  that  his  pride  was 
not  sticking  out  to  get  wounded,  or  his  feel- 
ings to  get  hurt,  or  his  toes  to  be  trod  upon. 
Tou  were  dealing  with  sanity  and  good  will 
that  knew  when  to  compromise,  when  to 
surrender  and  when  to  fight.  IMen  called 
him  a  good  politician  and  so  he  was,  if  you 
will  let  ,iiie  define  a  good  politician  as  one 
who  knows  how  to  compel  men  to  do  deeds 
of  public  service  that  they  would  not  have 
otherwise  thought  of. 

He  was  a  royal  good  fighter,  too,  if  you 
will  let  me  define  a  fighter  as  a  man  who  is 
clear   as  to  his   purpose,   who  will  not  be 
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gainsaid,  who  will  not  be  set  aside,  who 
will  not  be  cajoled,  and  who  will  come  to 
his  point.  Besides,  he  was  a  Scotchman 
and  had  to  fight  something,  and  ignorance 
was  his  natural  foe.  Men  of  strong  charac- 
ter are  sometimes  good  haters.  Mclver 
was  a  very  poor  hater.  He  could  not  hate 
men  and  always  exhibited  a  sort  of  pained 
surprise,  unaccompanied  with  any  ill  will  of 
malignancy,  when  men  despitefully  used 
him.  He  simply  could  not  waste  his  moral 
strength  in  that  most  immoral  of  all  pas- 
sions, hatred.  If  I  were  to  ask  what  was 
the  greatest  thing  about  Charles  Mclver,  I 
should  say  that  it  was  his  interest  and  sym- 
pathy and  love  for  men  and  women ;  not 
attractive  men  and  women  alone  or  good 
men  and  women,  or  great  men  and  women, 
but  men  and  women.  To  him  had  come 
perhaps  dimly  the  feeling  that  in  rights 
and  opportunities  the  final  manhood  of 
earth  will  be  "classless  and  tribeless  and 
nationless."  A  crowd  always  interested 
him  and  stirred  his  powers,  no  matter  how 
weary  he  was,  and  he  moved  about  the 
crowd  with  a  vast  human  interest  shining 
in  his  face.  I  have  seen  him  stop  and  speak 
to  a  young  boy,  half-formed  and  immature, 
with  an  interest  Informing  his  countenance, 
like  that  which  shines  in  the  face  of  a  col- 
lector, who  has  just  found  a  new  object  for 
his  collection.  The  story  of  the  rise  of 
men  is  full  of  men  like  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  loved  humanity,  and  were  willing  to  die 
for  it,  but  often  they  were  shy  of  the  units 
in  the  mass  of  men.  Mclver  loved  men 
and  women,  as  he  found  them  and  they  re- 
turned his  love.  The  thing  of  deepest  inter- 
est in  the  world  to  him  was  to  see  people 
rise.  He  was  happy  when  they  succeeded 
and  sorry  when  they  failed.  Few  men 
have  worked  through  so  busy  a  life,  with  so 
much  sympathy  and  appreciation.  He  sim- 
ply got  what  he  gave. 

Men  who  build  or  develop  institutions, 
men  who  strengthen  or  preserve  social 
forces  of  their  times,  do  so  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  faith  and  enthusiasm,  and  patience, 
and  courage  and  energy,  and  these  words 
might  form  a  brief  biography  of  Charles 
Mclver.  As  our  revolutionary  age  de- 
manded the  prophet  of  human  freedom  and 
the  civil  war  period  demanded  steadfast 
courage,  and  the  industrial  period,  the  man 
of  imagination  and  daring,  so  the  decades 
between  1880  and  1906  in  Southern  history 
demanded  men  with  faith  in  education  as  a 
great  agency  for  moulding  social  and  eco- 
nomic forces,  and  with  power  of  personal- 
ity and  of  brain  to  influence  the  most  ma- 
jestic of  all  human  agencies — public  opin- 
ion. Our  institutions  needed  to  be  demo- 
cratized; our  thought  to  be  nationalized; 
our  life  to  be  industrialized,  and  the  whole 
process  was  one  of  education.  The  school 
was  the  heart  of  the  South's  problem  and 
Mclver  saw  that  truth  and  he  will  live 
forever  in  the  history  of  this  State  as  a 
great  leader  in  this  movement  of  transfor- 
mation. It  was  besides  his  unique  distinc- 
tion to  build  outright  a  great  institution. 
The  State  Mormal  and  Industrial  College, 
planted  in  the  love  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  will  grow  fairer  in  outward  form, 
and  richer  in  inward  power,  and  as  it  grows 
the   great   traditions   of   his   devotion   will 


grow  with  it.  In  Emerson's  fine  phrase, 
this  institution  will  be  for  all  time  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  one  man's  life. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  those  who  love  him 
to  erect  a  statue  to  his  memory.  In  so  do- 
ing they  will  honor  themselves  and  teach 
objectively  a  great  ethical  lesson  which 
should  not  be  denied  our  youth,  but  this 
school  is  his  real  monument.  An  institu- 
tion of  learning  is  the  best  earthly  type  of 
immortality.  It  is  the  only  thing  under  the 
heavens  that  grows  younger  and  stronger 
with  the  years.  It  is  a  creature  of  death- 
less function,  of  endless  needs,  of  immortal 
youth.  Great  grand-daughters  will  journey 
to  it  as  to  a  pilgrimage,  while  young  chil- 
dren will  be  playing  about  its  knees,  and 
the  influence  of  all  influences  that  will 
guide  its  life  will  be  the  influence  of  Charles 
Duncan  Mclver. 

As  for  me,  his  death  struck  close  at  the 
foundations  of  my  life.  It  was  a  thing  my 
mind  had  never  contemplated,  for  a  certain 
unconquerable  boyishness  in  him  precluded 
the  very  thought  of  silence  and  the  grave. 
I  could  not  think  of  death  in  connection 
with  this  happy  starred,  full-blooded  man, 
in  love  with  life  and  work.  His  passing 
closes  for  me  a  cycle  in  my  life,  a  com- 
panionship of  dreaming  and  work,  of  hope, 
and  accomplishment,  associated  with  the 
morning  of  life.  Such  work  as  he  did  must 
always  go  on  and  I  would  fain  be  in  it  and 
of  it,  but  his  absence  somehow  gives  to  it 
a  kind  of  loneliness  and  quite  another  hue 
and  quality.     After  I  left  North  Carolina,    ; 


by  the  strange  coincidence  to  which  he  often 
alluded,  we  drew  closer  to  each  other  in 
actual  intimacy  than  ever  before.  Benign 
fortune  set  us  to  doing  over  an  area  extend- 
ing from  the  Gulf  to  the  Potomac,  what 
we  had  once  tried  to  do  over  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  North  Carolina.  We  met  often 
each  year,  sleeping  in  the  same  rooms  and 
talking  in  the  night.  I  saved  my  stories 
for  him,  and  he  saved  his  for  me,  and  his  ' 
were  alwaj's  better  than  mine.  He  incar- 
nated North  Carolina  to  me,  suggesting  its 
wholesomeness,  telling  me  its  incidents,  its 
ambitions,  its  progress,  and  bringing  me 
news  of  our  old  friends — those  that  had 
died  and  those  that  had  married  and  those 
that  were  fighting  the  battles  of  ambition 
and  life.  Each  meeting  with  him  was  a 
bath  of  youth  and  good  feeling  and  courage, 
that  left  me  cleaner  and  stronger  and 
fresher  for  my  own  tasks.  I  shall  miss 
him  sorely  in  this  breathing  world,  though 
he  is  not  dead  either  to  my  sight  or  spirit. 
Not  only  is  he  alive  in  the  vague  spiritual 
sense  of  the  choir  invisible,  moulding  the 
ideals  and  purposes  of  men,  but  he  is  alive 
and  vital  somewhere  upon  some  mount  of 
faith,  and  busy  at  work  upon  some  good 
cause. 

"0    strong   soul,   by   what   shore 
Tarriest  thou  now  ?    For  that  force. 
Surely  has  not  been  left  vain 
Somewhere  surely,  afar. 
In  the  sounding  laborhouse  vast 
Of  being,  is  practiced  that  strength, 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm." 


Mclver  of  North  Carolina. 

By  Albert  Shaw  in  Review  of  Reviews. 


Charles  Duncan  Mclver,  who  died  sud- 
denly last  month,  was  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful and  important  men  of  his  generation  in 
America.  If  the  country  did  not  know  him 
well  it  was  because  he  was  too  busy  serv- 
ing its  highest  interests  to  impress  himself, 
as  he  might  easily  have  done,  upon  the  en- 
tire nation.  Dr.  Mclver  was  the  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Normal  and 
Industrial  College,  an  institution  for  young 
women  at  Greensboro.  That  would  have 
been  a  worthy  and  honorable  post  for  any 
man  to  till,  but  Dr.  Mclver  was  much  more 
than  the  administrative  head  of  a  school 
for  girls.  He  was  a  great  educational 
statesman  at  a  time  and  in  a  section  where 
the  education  of  the  children  ought  in  truth 
to  be  the  foremost  task  of  the  real  leader  of 
a  State. 

Dr.  Mclver  was  not  quite  forty-six  years 
old;  but  his  influence  was  already  great, 
and  his  achievement  was  of  the  sort  that 
saves  imperiled  civilizations  and  trans- 
forms communities.  He  recognized  the 
fact  that  the  South  was  backward  in  its 
educational  work,  and  from  the  very  day 
that  he  graduated  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  he  became  an  apostle  of  the 
movement  to  improve  the  schools.  He  be- 
came an  organizer  of  public  school  systems 
in  the  cities  of  his  State,  and  a  leader  in 
the  work  of  creating  rural  schools  under 
conditions   of  lack   and  need   such  as   can 


hardly  be  understood  in  the  North.  He 
organized  and  conducted  teachers'  institutes 
in  all  the  counties,  and  became  the  great 
propagandist  of  progress  in  school  affairs 
throughout  North  Carolina. 

He  soon  came  to  realize  the  fact  that  a 
good  school  system  could  not  be  possible 
without  a  better  trained  corps  of  teachers, 
and  he  determined  to  provide  an  institution 
that  would  receive  a  great  number  of  prom- 
ising girls  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  give 
them  an  education  at  small  cost,  and  train 
them  to  be  teachers  of  exactly  the  type 
needed  in  tne  schools,  particularly  of  the 
rural  districts.  He  appealed  to  the  legis- 
lature with  ultimate  success,  secured  his 
approprtation  in  1891,  and  opened  his 
school  some  fourteen  years  ago.  The  State 
has  dealt  with  him  generously,  for  Dr.  Me- 
Iver's  enthusiasm  has  never  failed  to  carry 
the  legislature  in  the  direction  of  his  de- 
sires. Other  very  important  educational 
posts  from  time  to  time  were  opened  to 
him,  but  he  felt  that  his  work  could  best 
center  in  the  direction  and  development  of 
tne  wonderful  institution  he  created  at 
Greensboro.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  schools 
for  the  ctilture  of  women  in  the  whole 
world  and  it  will  stand  as  a  monument  to 
Mclver's  energy  and  splendid  talent,  both 
as  an  organizer  and  as  a  trainer  of  teachers. 

In  due  time  Dr.  Mclver  became  the  leader 
of  a  remarkable  movement  in  his  State  for 
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the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  adequate  local 
taxation  to  supplement  State  funds  in  the 
carrying  on  ol  schools.  The  transforming 
results  of  tliis  campaign  ought  to  be  widely 
known  for  their  inspirational  value  else- 
where. His  personal  induence  as  an  educa- 
tional leader  could  not  be  confined  to  the 
bounds  of  his  own  State  and  he  became  in- 
fluential throughout  the  South  as  one  of 
the  half  dozen  foremost  men  in  a  movement 
for  improving  school  legislation  and  better- 
ing pi'actical  educational  conditions. 

He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  eloquence, 
and  of  great  readiness  and  power  on  all  oc- 
casions in  public  speech.  He  was  famous 
for  his  wit,  and  for  his  unlimited  store  of 
amusing  incidents  and  anecdotes. 

\Yhen  the  Southern  Education  Board  was 
formed  some  years  ago  he  became  one  of 
its  members,  and  as  chairman  of  its  cam- 
paign committee,  his  labors  were  incessant 
and  of  priceless  service  to  the  cause.  He 
was  president  of  the  Southern  Educational 
Association  last  year,  and  was  always  one 
of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  National 
Association,  counting  among  his  close  per- 
sonal frienas  the  foremost  educators  in  the 
United  States  throughout  the  North  as  well 
as  the  South.  If  he  had  chosen  to  turn  his 
energies  into  political  channels  he  would 
have  been  Governor  of  his  State  and  then 
United  States  Senator. 

His  efficiency  and  his  gifts  of  leadership 
would  have  made  him  a  marked  man,  and 
a  rare  success  in  any  profession  or  calling. 
But  he  gloried  in  the  work  that  he  had 
chosen,  and  believed  that  the  right  training 
of  women,  for  tne  sake  of  the  home  and  the 
common  school,  was  the  most  fundamentally 
important  thing  with  which  he  could  pos- 
sibly concern  himself;  and  so  it  was  that  he 
gave  his  strength  and  his  life  to  that  work. 
He  can  be  ill  spared,  but  he  had  builded  so 
broadly  and  staunchly  that  what  he  has 
done  will  remain.  Furthermore,  he  had  a 
fine  gift  for  working  with  other  men  and 
for  bringing  forward  young  associates  and 
colleagues  imbued  with  nis  Ideas  and  spirit, 
and  trained  to  promote  educational  progress 
along  the  lines  he  had  laid  down.  Thus, 
his  work  will  remain;  his  memory  will  long 
be  honored  in  North  Carolina;  and  in  the 
loss  of  their  noble  educational  leader  many 
of  the  citizens  of  his  State  will  be  the  more 
firmly  resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
great  cause  of  which  he  was  chief  apostle. 


A    Boy's   Account  of    Dr.   Mclver's 
Death. 

By  Andrew  Joyner,  Jr..  ELIeven  Years  Old. 

When  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan  was 
making  a  tour  of  the  South,  my  father, 
the  press  correspondent  of  Greensboro,  N. 
C,.  was  invited  to  accompany  him  through 
the  State.  Senator  Simmons  and  Mr.  Watts 
took  me  along  too,  to  show  Mr.  Bryan  the 
way  around  the  Old  North  State. 

Mr.  Bryan  came  to  Greensboro  Monday, 
September  17,  1906,  at  7:30  a.  m.,  and 
took  breakfast  at  the  McAdoo  Hotel.  We 
left  with  him  at  8:00  a.  m.  for  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  In  Raleigh  there  was  a  large  crowd 
at  the  station.  The  Bryan  party  was  es- 
corted to  Metropolitan  Hall,  which  was  so 
crowded  that  half  the  people  could  not  get 


in.  Jlr.  Bryan  spoke  there  about  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes,  and  then  he  went  to  a 
stand  in  the  Capitol  Square,  where  he  made 
a  short  speecn.  He  then  took  lunch  with 
Governor  Glenn  and  stayed  with  him  until 
about  mree  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  we  left  for 
home.  2it  Durham  he  was  taken  to  the 
opera  house  in  an  auto,  where  he  made  a 
talk  of  IS  minutes  to  a  fine  audience,  and 
again  we  started  for  home.  But  on  the 
way  a  very  sad  incident  occurred  in  the 
sudden  death  of  Dr.  G.  D.  Mclver,  which 
occurred  just  after  we  left  Durham.  It 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  peopie  all  through  the 
State. 

I  never  will  forget  how  solemn  we  all 
felt  and  how  sad  it  all  was.  I  was  sitting 
alone  on  a  seat  in  the  Pullman,  where  Mr. 
Bryan  and  Mrs.  Bryan  and  Governor  Glenn, 
Mr.  Josephus  Daniels  and  his  wife  and  Mrs. 
Gold  and  Mrs.  Osborne  and  the  others  were, 
We  were  all  eating  seuppernong  grapes  and 
looking  at  the  beautiful  flowers  that  were 
given  to  Mrs.  Bryan  at  Raleigh  and  Dur- 
ham. 

I  was  by  myself  and  papa  came  in  from 
the  smoking  car.  He  looked  right  strange. 
He  didn't  say  anything  to  anybody.  He  sat 
down  by  me  and  put  his  arms  around  my 
neck  and  told  me  that  they  said  Dr.  Mclver 
had  fainted  in  the  other  car,  but  he  believed 
he  was  dead,  but  for  me  not  to  be  scared 
and  not  to  tell  anybody  for  it  might  not  be 
so,  for  the  doctors  were  working  on  him, 
but  he  looked  like  it  was  death.  He  went 
right  back  and  I  don't  know  how  bad  I  felt 
to  see  them  all  in  there  enjoying  them- 
selves when  they  didn't  know  what  was 
going  on  next  door.  After  awhile  the  news 
came,  like  papa  said  to  me,  that  Dr.  Mclver 
was  dead,  and  it  seemed  like  they  all 
couldn't  believe  it,  but  I  did.  They  seemed 
so  shocked,  and  ilr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Daniels 
went  running  out  of  the  car  towards  where 
he  was.  It  cast  a  gloom  over  all  of  us,  just 
like  it  did  over  the  people  of  the  State  when 
tliey  heard  it. 

When  I  looked  at  him  he  looked  like  he 
was  asleep  and  had  a  nice  dream,  for  it 
looked  like  a  little  smile  on  his  lips,  and  he 
was  resting.  Mrs.  Bryan  and  the  ladies  had 
put  their  flowers  all  around  him.  I  did  not 
know  people  could  look  so  pleased  when 
they  were  dead.  But  we  certainly  were  all 
very  sad.  When  the  train  got  to  Hillsboro 
and  the  big  crowd  there  to  hear  Mr.  Bryan 
speak  a  minute  got  the  news  and  why  there 
was  no  speech,  they  looked  like  somebody 
had  hit  every  one  of  them,  they  were  so  sur- 
prised and  sorry. 

At  Burlington  there  was  a  large  crowd 
to  hear  Mr.  Bryan,  but  Mr.  Bryan  made  no 
political  speecn  at  any  of  the  stations  until 
he  reached  Greensboro,  only  telling  of  the 
death  and  paj'ing  some  beautiful  tributes  to 
the  useful  life  of  Dr.  Mclver  from  the  plat- 
form of  the  train. 

We  arrived  at  Greensboro  at  6:20  p.  m. 
Mr.  Bryan  stayed  at  the  McAdoo  all  night 
and  made  a  touching  talk  on  the  life  of  Dr. 
Mclver  that  night. 


The  teacher  is  the  seed  corn  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  none  but  the  best  is  good  enough 
to  use. — Charles  D.  Mclver. 


A  Tribute  to  Dr.  Mclver. 

Adopted  by  the  Primary  Teachers'  Association  at  Its  Recent 
Meeting  in  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

As  ours  is  the  first  formal  assembly  of 
North  Carolina  teachers  since  the  event  of 
the  death  of  our  teacher  leader.  Dr.  Charles 
D.  Mclver,  we  desire  to  pay  our  tribute  of 
love  and  respect  to  his  memory,  and  to  put 
ourselves  on  record  as  deeply  appreciative 
of  his  ever-abiding  interest  in,  and  loyal 
support  of,  every  movement  that  pertained 
to  the  uplift  and  forward  progress  of  educa- 
tion along  whatever  line.  He  knew  no  pri- 
mary, intermediate,  or  secondary  in  his 
thought  of  education,  but,  viewing  it  from 
the  hilltop,  education  in  its  fullest  sense 
was,  as  it  were,  his  "ruling  passion;"  his 
life  work  was  to  further  educational  activ- 
ity along  all  lines.  Truly,  he  was  an  "edu- 
cational statesman,"  as  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
so  aptly  stylea  him. 

His  was  to  project  great  schemes,  to  dare 
great  deeds ;  and  his  the  joy  to  perfect  many 
of  his  schemes  and  to  perform  many  of  the 
great  deeds  which  his  big  brain  conceived. 
"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 

We,  as  teachers,  honor  him  first  of  all 
for  that  he  was  a  true  teacher.  He  knew 
and  battled  with  the  same  difficulties  that 
confront  us  every  day.  But  more  than  that, 
we  honor  him  for  the  great  work  of  emanci- 
pation which  he  wrought  for  us,  as  teachers, 
in  the  realization  of  his  dream  of  providing 
better  opportunities  for  our  training  for 
more  efi'ective  service.  To  his  "genius  of 
inspiration"  is  due  in  large  measure  the 
wonderful,  quickening  uplift  and  outlook 
along  all  lines  of  educational  thought  and 
awakening  in  the  "Old  North  State." 

We  shall  miss  his  genial  spirit  of  buoy- 
ancy and  optimism.  But,  as  teachers,  we 
might  well  pray  the  prayer  of  Elisha,  "Let, 
I  pray  thee,  a  double  portion  of  thy  spirit 
be  upon  me."  Truly  we  shall  not  "look 
upon  his  like  again." 

"His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand 

up 
And  say  to  all  the  world, 
'This  was  a  man.'  " 

Nettie    M.    Allen, 
iol.\    v.    exum, 

Committee. 


Mclver  Loan  and  Scholarship  Fund. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  of  November  the 
twentieth,  a  large  body  of  Alumnas  and 
former  students  of  the  State  Normal  Col- 
lege met  in  the  Administration  Building. 
This  meeting  was  held  immediately  after 
the  Memorial  Exercises.  There  were  rep- 
resentatives present  from  every  class  that 
has  gone  out  from  the  Institution  since 
its  organization. 

The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to  estab- 
lish some  permanent  memorial  that  would 
fittingly  express  the  love  of  the  students 
for  their  great  teacher,  who  has  gone.  Sev- 
eral plans  were  proposed,  but  the  entire 
body  united  on  the  following  motion,  which 
was  ofl'ered  by  Miss  Mary  Applewhite:  "I 
move  that  we  establish  as  an  everlasting 
memorial  to  Dr.  Mclver,  a  Mclver  Loan  and 
[Continued  on  Page  16.] 
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Current  Events. 


The  teacher  has  been  to]d  how  the  Colo- 
rado River  broke  its  banks,  overflowing  the 
southern    part   of   California,    filling   up   an 
immense     basin     that     was 
Salton  Lake.         formerly  a  great  lake.     The 
river    water    was    used    for 
irrigation    purposes    before     it    broke    its 
banks,   for   this   section   of   California   was 
almost  a   complete   desert.     The   lake  now 
covers  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  desert 
to  a  depth  that  varies  from  ten  to  one  hun- 
dred feet.     The  overflow,  however,  has  been 
checked  and  in  course  of  time  this  water 
wUl  evaporate  as  the  previous  waters  have 
done.     Therefore,  men  are  giving  consider- 
able tliought  to  the  advantages   of   Salton 
Lake  and  are  reriously  considering  whether 
it  would  not  be  best  for  the  country  for  the 
lake  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Colorado, 
on  the  ground  that  it  has  proved  exceed- 
ingly beneficial  to  the  climate  of  the  whole 
Southwest.      The    rainfall,    it    seems,    has 
been    abundant    and   beneficent   beyond    all 
precedent   in   that   region   during   the   past 
two  years. 

The  theory  is  that  the  influence  of  the 
Salton  Lake  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
rain-elouds  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  cross 
the  desert,  whereas  before  this,  its  blasting 
heat  used  to  dissipate  them,  leaving  arid 
the  lands  beyond,  which  of  late  have  got 
their   share   of   rain. 


California  and 
the  Japanese. 


California  seems  to  be  having  just  at  this 
time  a  race  questioii  of  her  own.  This 
State  has  frequently  been  vexed  then  exas- 
perated by  the  presence  of 
the  yellow  race  from  Asia. 
Its  first  perplexity  was  due 
to  a  labor  question.  The  Chinese  came 
in  such  numbers  and  worked  at  such  wages 
and  led  such  an  existence  that  the  State 
of  California  and  the  labor  organizations 
demanded  of  Congress  that  the  Chinese  be 
prohibited  from  this  countrj-  except  under 
certain  conditions,  and  Congress  passed  the 
"Chinese  Exclusion  Bill."  For  about  ten 
years  attempts  have  been  made  by  organ- 
ized white  labor  to  stop  the  competition  of 
Japanese  labor  by  restricting  their  immi- 
gration. At  the  present  time  all  the  large 
sugar  plantations  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
are  now  worked  by  Japanese  labor.  It  has 
found  employment  in  the  California  or- 
chards and  vineyards,  as  well  as  the  fish 
canneries  of  Alaska  and  the  Columbia  iRiver 
region,  in  domestic  service  and  in  many 
other  occupations.  The  agitation  against 
them  has  caused  outbreaks  of  violence  from 
time  to  time,  but  the  only  state  legislation 
so  far  is  the  law  passed  about  five  years  ago 
providing  for  the  segregation  of  all  yellow 
children  of  every  Asiatic  nation  into  sepa- 
rate schools.  This  law  has  remained  a 
dead  letter  until  recently,  when  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education  decided  to 
enforce  it. 

The  Japanese  government  appealed  to 
the  President,  claiming  that  the  segregation 
of  the  children  was  violating  a  treaty  or 
agreement  existing  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.    The  President  does  not  seem 


to  agree  with  the  Japanese  government 
and  San  Francisco  is  going  ahead  separat- 
ing the  races  in  the  public  schools. 


One  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  movement 
for  Independence  was  Cornelius  Harnett,  of 
the  Lower  Cape  Fear  Section.  It  is  quite 
A  Monument  "orthy  of  the  ladies  of  Wil- 
to  Cornelius  mington  and  the  Society  of 

Harnett.  Colonial    Dames    that    they 

are  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
who  was  "the  first  man  of  the  Cape  Fear 
count  rj'."  and  "who  shone  like  a  star  in  the 
early  troubles  of  the  State,  whose  services 
were  equaled  only  by  the  extent  of  his  suf- 
ferings and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty." Tlie  handsome  monument  which  the 
Society  of  Colonial  Dames  has  erected  at 
Third  and  Market  streets  to  his  memory 
and  that  of  other  Revolutionary  neroes,  will 
be  unveiled  early  in  the  new  year.  It  is  said 
that  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alderman  has  been  in- 
vited to  make  the  address  and  that  he  has 
tentatively  agreed  to  do  so.  The  grounds 
around  the  monument  are  being  improved 
h\  the  citv  authorities. 


A  bill  to  establish  the  Appalachian  For- 
est Reserve  has  already  passed  the  Senate 
and   comes   up   before   Congress   during   the 

short  session  which  began 
The  Appalachian  ^j^^  g^.^j  ^^.^gj.  -^  December. 
Forest  Reserve.  . 

Ihis  bill  gives  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  power  to  spend  at 
least  $10,000,000  in  purchasing  lands  in  our 
mountain  districts  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  forests  against  the  ravages  of 
lumber  men.  There  is  now  comparatively 
little  salable  timber  lying  along  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Tlie  forests  of 
the  higher  mountains  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive, about  two-thirds  of  it  still  re- 
mains untouched.  Here  are  to  be  found 
tlie  white  pine,  the  sugar  maple,  yellow 
pop'ar,  chestnut,  hemlock,  birch,  basswood 
and  oak.  It  is  believed  that  the  govern- 
ment should  exercise  some  ownership  over 
these  extensive  forests  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  being  entirely  destroyed;  for 
it  is  claimed  that  they  not  only  protect 
the  soil  from  being  washed  away,  but  they 
affect  the  climate  in  their  influence  upon 
the  rain  clouds. 

It  is  reported  that  lumber  men  and  cat- 
tle men  are  making  great  destruction  not 
only  of  the  lumber  trees,  but  also  of  the 
young  undergrowth,  and  that  some  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  preserve  these  vast 
forests  for  future  use.  This  bill,  then, 
should  be  of  considerable  importance  to 
every  North  Carolinian.  It  will  not  hin 
der,  but  increase  the  use  of  these  forests. 


As  a  result  of  the  recent  election  an- 
other State  will  be  taken  from  the  list  of 
territories  and  added  to  the  list  of  States 

in  the  Union.  Oklahoma 
A  New  State.        is  the  new  State.     For  the 

first  time  in  her  history  she 
will  elect  her  own  governor,  make  her  own 
State  laws,  send  senators  and  congressmen 
to  take  their  places  in  the  United  States 
lawmaking  body.  The  last  session  of  Con- 
gress gave  Oklahoma  the  permission  to 
vote    on    the    question    of    entering    as    a 


State.  She  was  required  to  choose  dele- 
gates who  should  meet  at  the  State  capi- 
tal and  adopt  a  constitution.  As  soon  as 
the  constitution  is  adopted  the  new  State 
government  will  begin. 


The  body  of  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who,  with  55  other  American  pa- 
triots, signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
Signers  of  denee,  was  disinterred  from 

Declaration  of  its  long  resting  place  at 
Independence.  Edenton  November  20,  pre- 
paratory to  being  sent  to  Philadelphia, 
where,  on  Thursday,  it  was  deposited  in 
Christ  Church  Burial  Ground,  alongside 
those  of  his  wife,  almost  in  the  shadow  of 
Independence  Hall. 

The  disinterment  -iras  conducted  with 
elaborate  ceremonial,  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  distinguished  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  North  Carolina.  Following 
the  exercises  the  body  was  placed  aboard  a 
train  for  Norfolk,  where  the  gunboat  Du- 
duque  was  in  waiting  to  convey  it  to  Phila- 
delphia. Upon  reaching  the  latter  city,  the 
body  was  taken  to  Independence  Hall, 
where,  according  to  the  program,  tributes 
were  made  by  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  of  whicli  James 
Wilson  was  at  one  time  a  justice. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  gather  to- 
gether at  Philadelphia  the  remains  of  the 
entire  55  patriots  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 


Inland  Water 
Way. 


A  special  board  of  army  engineers  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  possibility  and 
advantage  of  an  inland  water  way  from 
Norfolk  through  the  sounds 
of  Eastern  North  Carolina 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Cape 
Fear  river.  Tlie  board  recommends  the 
adoption  of  the  project  outlined  by  the 
special  board  to  secure  an  inland  waterway 
twelve  feet  in  depth  between  Norfolk  and 
Beaufort  inlet,  N.  C,  at  a  cost  of  .$2,900,- 
425,  plus  the  cost  of  the  Albemarle  and 
Chesapeake  canal,  but  in  ease  said  private 
waterway  cannot  be  purchased  for  a  sum 
not  exceeding  $500,000,  it  recommends  for 
the  section  of  the  new  cut  via  Cooper  Creek, 
making  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $3,378,- 
055.  The  board  agrees  with  the  special 
board  that  the  maintenance  of  the  proposed 
waterway  is  impracticable  under  the  con- 
tract system,  and  that  it  should  be  carried 
on  by  the  continuous  operation  of  the  plant 
owned  by  the  government,  the  estimate  for 
which  is  placed  at  $290,000  for  the  first 
cost  and  $73,000  thereafter  for  its  annual 
operation. 

The  special  board  submitted  a  very 
strong  argument  in  support  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal.  The  principal 
point  in  favor  of  the  canal  is  that  it  would 
afford  a  coastwise  route  inside  the  danger- 
ous shoals  and  reefs  of  Hatteras. 


Qyestions  for  Teachers. 
What  is  the  cause  of  the  desert  in  South- 
ern California  ?  Why  does  the  presence  of  a 
great  lake  in  this  region  cause  more  rain? 
What  is  the  "Chinese  Exclusion  Bill?" 
What  are  the  products  of  Chinese  and 
[Continued  on  Page  12.] 
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Educational  Campaign  in  Mecklenburg. 

By  SuPT.  R.  J.  CocHRAX. 

The  c-ampaigu  opened  on  the  25th  of 
July  at  CaroUna  Academy.  The  speakers 
on  this  date  were  Rev.  Plato  Durham  and 
Mr.  Beasley,  of  Monroe.  The  occasion  was 
the  dedication  of  a  new  school  building,  and 
a  large  crowd  was  in  attendance.  The 
speeches  were  good  and  very  appropriate, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  exercises  of  tlie 
day  did  much  to  enhance  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  that  community. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  on  tlie  1st 
of  August,  and  the  place  was  Back  Creek 
church.  Mr.  Durham  was  again  with  us, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Wm.  Duncan,  of  Charlotte. 
Mr.  Duncan  is  a  very  able  speaker,  and 
suits  this  kind  of  work  very  well.  This 
being  "political  year,"  we  always  had  a 
large  crowd  in  attendance.  Much  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  speeches,  and  I  am 
in  great  hopes  of  getting  a  local  tax  in  that 
school  district  in  the  near  future.  The  dis- 
trict has  a  new  house. 

The  largest  rally  of  the  campaign  was 
at  Sharon  church,  August  3.  Quite  a  large 
crowd  was  out,  probably  because  Dr.  Dixon 
was  advertised  to  speak,  but  he  was  sick, 
and  Mr.  Durham  had  it  all  alone  that  day. 
But  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  made 
one  of  the  finest  speeches  it  has  ever  been 
my  pleasure  to  listen  to,  and  he  is  capable 
of  making  this  kind  of  speech  one  day  with 
anotlier.  He  is  the  finest  speaker  on  the 
school  question  that  has  ever  campaigned 
in  this  county,  certainly  since  I  have  been 
county   superintendent. 

At  Sharon,  in  the  morning,  we  had  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Durham,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  J.  0.  U.  A.  M.,  of  Charlotte,  presented 
a  flag  and  a  Bible.  This  gave  opportunity 
for  a  very  enjoyable  exercise.  We  had 
short  speeches  of  presentation  and  of  accep- 
tance. At  the  close  of  ilr.  Durham's 
speech  of  acceptance  of  the  Hag,  which  was 
a  gem,  the  flag  was  hoisted  amid  shouts 
and  singing  of  "America." 

Sharon  has  a  local  tax,  a  handsome  new 
house,  and  is  running  a  good  school  with 
two  teachers.  The  principal  is  a  graduate 
of  Davidson  College  and  the  assistant  is  a 
"Normal  Girl."  Educationally  everything 
is   all    right   with    Sharon. 

Another  large  rally  was  held  at  the 
town  of  Matthews,  on  the  8th  of  August. 
Matthews  voted  a  special  tax  in  June,  and 
the  rally  was  held  in  the  interest  of  a  new 
school  building.  After  the  close  of  the 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  three  of  the  best  men  of  the 
place,  to  co-operate  with  the  county  super- 
intendent in  having  a  new  building  put  up. 
A  splendid  building  site  has  been  secured 


and  the  County  Board  of  Education  has 
issued  an  order  for  a  new  building  to  be 
erected  next  spring.  The  committee  is  at 
work   raising  subscriptions,  etc. 

We  were  fortunate  to  have  with  us  on 
this  day  Dr.  Dixon,  State  Auditor,  who 
pleased  our  people  very  much  with  his  elo- 
quence and  his  fine  arguments  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youtli  of  the  State.  Our 
people  were  delighted  with  the  Doctor  and 
his  speech,  and  want  him  to  come  among  us 
again,  and  as  often  as  possible. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
people  of  District  No.  3,  Berryhill  township, 
carried  an  election  in  October  for  special 
tax.  At  the  November  meeting  the  Board 
of  Education  gave  the  order  for  a  new 
building  for  the  above  district,  and  we  hope 
to  have  a  fine  school  in  a  fine  new  building 
in  this  district  by  this  time  next  year. 

We  have  built  several  new  houses  this 
year,  all  of  them  costing  over  one  thousand 
dollars  each,  and  we  have  several  to  build 
yet.  And  most  of  these  forward  movements 
have  taken  their  origin  from  our  campaign 
work  of  this  or  former  years. 

I  have  several  nice  photographs  of  some 
of  my  new  buildings  and  intend  to  take 
more.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  an  oppor- 
tunitj'  be  given  to  get  some  of  the  good 
work  in  ilecklenburg  before  the  other 
people  of  the  State.  I  don't  want  in  any 
sense  to  boast  or  brag,  but  I  like  to  know 
what  others  are  doing,  and  thought  prob- 
ably that  what  we  are  doing  might  be  of 
interest  to  others. 


The  Teaching  of  English  in  Schools. 

By  JoHx  Gr.\ham. 

The  school  course  in  English  should  re- 
quire at  least  six  years  for  its  completion. 
Half  of  this  time  may  be  profitably  spent 
in  the  study  of  English  grammar.  With- 
out an  exact  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  grammar,  analj'zing,  parsing,  and  sen- 
tence structure,  the  most  advanced  work 
cannot  be  done  well.  Diagraming,  as 
taught  in  the  Reed  and  Kellogg  series  of 
text  books,  is  a  great  aid  in  this  study. 
Frequent  exercises  in  writing  should  be 
given. 

The  fourth  year  may  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  rhetoric  and  composition.  It  is 
wise  to  give  a  rapid  review  of  the  gram- 
mar before  taking  up  the  rhetorical  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence,  the  paragraph,  and  the 
whole  composition.  Apart  from  the  use  of 
a  text-book,  from  one  to  three  themes 
should  be  required.  The  themes  written  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  may  be  in  any 
of  the  various  sources  of  discourse,  but 
later  it  is  better  to  study  and  require 
themes  in  description,  narration,  argument 


and  exposition.  In  connection  with  this 
work  it  is  well  to  use  "specimens  of  the 
forms  of   discourse"   for  comparison. 

The  themes  handed  in  should  be  carefully 
corrected  by  the  teacher,  and  discussed  on 
class.  Sentences  and  paragraphs  taken 
from  themes  may  be  written  on  the  board 
to  illustrate  violations  of  principles.  Cor- 
rections ma}'  be  made  by  the  class.  These 
exercises  are  of  much  greater  benefit  than 
the  correcting  of  the  long  and  vague  sen- 
tences given  in  many  text  books. 

One  of  the  remaining  years  may  be  de- 
voted to  American  literature.  Both  of 
these  courses  should  be  given  on  the  same 
plan.  Paneoast's  Introduction  to  Ameri- 
can Literature,  and  Paneoast's  Introduction 
to  English  Literature  are  admirable  texts 
for  guides  in  this  studj'.  There  the  stu- 
dent becomes  acquainted  with  the  author 
and  the  period  in  which  he  wrote;  then  it 
is  well  to  studj'  one  or  more  of  the  com- 
positions of  the  author.  In  addition  to  the 
text,  not  more  than  five  to  eight  composi- 
tions may  oe  studied  on  class,  but  students 
should  be  urged  to  take  others  from  the 
school  library  for  general  reading.  The 
compositions  for  class  study  in  English 
literature  must  be  the  required  readings 
for  entrance  to  college.  It  is  not  wise  to 
make  the  study  of  compositions  too  detailed. 
The  aim  should  be  to  make  the  course  a 
real  pleasure  to  the  students.  Try  to  help 
them  see  and  enjoy  the  beauty  and  truth  in 
literature. 


A  Township  Teachers'  Meeting  in  Granville 

The  teachers  of  two  townships — Fish- 
ing Creek  and  Oxford — united  in  a  teachers' 
meeting  on  November  23.  The  session  was 
held  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  R.  G. 
Kittrell.  It  was  a  pleasant  place  to  meet, 
for  the  Superintendent  keeps  his  office  so 
neat  and  has  it  so  beautifullj-  decorated 
with  pictures  and  growing  flowers.  The 
meeting  was  very  informal.  Every  detail 
of  the  work  was  discussed  as  thoroughly 
as  the  time  would  permit. 

The  question  of  keeping  the  little  ones 
busy — especially  those  of  the  first  grade — 
provoked  a  lively  discussion.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  different  teachers  that  they  be 
taught  to  print  their  lessons  first  on  the 
blackboard.  Some  suggested  that  they  be 
taught  to  draw  squares  and  triangles. 
Others  said  that  they  should  be  taught  to 
count  by  handling  splinters  or  sticks,  or 
things  in  the  room. 

A  very  helpful  subject  discussed  was 
How  to  Get  the  Parents  Interested.  It  was 
decided  that  the  teachers  should  request 
the  parents  to  meet  them  at  the  school 
once  in  every  month,  and  discuss  with  them 
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the  necessity  of  a  closer  co-operation  and 
the  best  way  to  encourage  the  children  in 
their  studies.  [In  this  connection  we  may 
add  that  a  very  good  way  to  excite  the 
interest  of  the  parents  is  for  the  teacher 
to  place  on  exhibition  some  work  from  every 
child  for  the  parents  to  see  what  the  chil- 
dren are  doing,  and  in  order  to  further 
arouse  their  interest  the  teacher  should 
have  some  entertainment,  such  as  a  spell- 
ing match,  speeches,  debates,  music,  com- 
positions, etc.  By  all  means  have  sample 
of  work  done  on  exhibition  when  the  par- 
ents come  to  visit  the  school. — Editoe]. 

Other  subjects  were  discussed,  such  as 
The  Use  of  the  Rod,  Grading  and  Pro- 
moting Pupils.  The  Superintendent  then 
explained  fully  how  the  reports  should  be 
made  out.  On  the  whole  the  meeting  was 
an  inspiration  to  those  attending;  and 
each  one  left  with  the  determination  of 
doing  greater  things. 


ing  schools  is  for  the  County  Superinten- 
dents to  go  into  the  community  where 
such  work  is  to  be  done  and  talk  school- 
houses — talk  until  he  can  enlist  the  lead- 
ing citizens  to  join  him,  then  the  work  is 
sure  to  advance.  However,  when  he  can- 
not enlist  the  interest  of  the  men,  he  must 
appeal  to  the  women  and  children;  if  he 
succeeds  in  this,  then  he  may  be  sure  of 
success. 

The  Superintendent  must  keep  himself 
well  informed  of  the  needs  in  the  various 
schools  in  his  county  and  keep  the  County 
Board  properly  posted,  so  that  there  may 
be  no  friction  along   the  line. 

Three  years  ago  we  had  only  one  school 
in  the  county  with  more  than  one  teacher. 
Now  there  are  ten  and  I  think  next  year 
we  shall  have  more. 


Elizabeth  City  is  making 
lish  a  graded  school. 


plans  to  estab- 


Public  Night  Schools  in  Charlotte. 

TJie  night  school  committee  of  Char- 
lotte has  made  arrangements  for  the  run- 
ning of  three  public  night  schools  in  the 
city  this  year.  The  most  important  one 
will  be  at  the  South  Graded  School.  Mr. 
R.  A.  Foard  will  be  principal  and  there 
will  be  three  nights  of  school  each  week. 
The  other  schools  will  be  at  the  Fidelity 
and  the  Continental  Mills  respectively,  and 
will  have  two  nights  of  school  each  week. 
Mr.  Alfred  W.  Brown  and  Miss  Blacken- 
ship  will  conduct  these  schools. 

There  were  140  students,  mostly  yoimg 
men,  in  the  night  schools  last  year,  when 
they  were  given  the  first  good  trial.  These 
schools  are  supported  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  ladies  of  the  city,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Dunn 
being  chairman  of  a  committee  of  ladies 
that  co-operates  with  the  committee  of  the 
board  of  commissioners. 
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Rougemonl  Public  School  Building.  No.  2,  Durham  County. 


Progress  in  Swain  County. 
By  SuPT.  D.  H.  Randolph. 

We  have  voted  local  tax  in  two  districts. 
In  one  of  these  we  have  built  a  nine  room 
house  and  now  have  a  nine  months'  term, 
with  four  teachers  at  present.  We  have 
also  paid  $4,500  on  the  school  building. 

In  the  other  local  tax  district  we  have 
built  a  three  room  house  at  a  cost  of 
about  $1,300;  this  school  has  a  ten  months' 
term. 

In  the  rural  districts  there  have  been 
built  20  new  school  houses  at  an  average 
cost  of  about  $350.  Eight  old  ones  have 
been  improved  at  a  cost  of  about  $100 
each.  More  houses  are  to  be  built  this 
winter,  after  which  there  will  be  a  good 
one  in  each   district   in   the   county. 

I  find  by  experience  that  the  only  way 
to  succeed  in  building  houses  and  improv- 


Rougemont  Public  School,  Durham  County 

One  of  the  best  rural  schools  in  the  en- 
tire country  is  Rougemont,  District  No.  2, 
Mangum  Township,  Durham  County.  Five 
years  ago  the  census  showed  a  school  popu- 
lation of  120;  enrollment,  45;  average  at- 
tendance, 25;  teachers,  1.  The  census  for 
the  year  1905-6  shows  a  school  population 
of  130;  enrollment,  100;  average  attend- 
ance, 75;  number  of  teachers,  3.  This  rec- 
ord shows  that  the  parents  are  alive  to  the 
greatest  question  of  the  age,  and  that  the 
teachers  are  doing  a  splendid  work.  Re- 
cently a  new  building  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $2,500  by  the  county  board. 


On  the  18th  of  December,  1776,  the  Con- 
stitution of  North  Carolina  was  ratified 
at  Halifax,  How  many  teachers  have  ever 
read  that  document? 


Speaking  with  a  Charlotte  Observer  re- 
porter yesterday  afternoon  a  Charlotte 
man  who  is  familiar  with  the  work  of  night 
schools  here  and  in  other  cities,  said: 
"There  is  no  question  in  mj'  mind  but  that 
the  little  money  spent  in  supporting  pub- 
lie  night  schools  brings  better  returns  than 
any  part  of  any  educational  fund.  When 
a  boy,  unable  to  go  to  school  in  the  day 
because  he  has  to  work,  applies  himself 
to  his  studies  and  goes  to  recite  his  les- 
sons two  or  three  nights  in  the  week,  when 
he  is  tired,  he  means  business.  Such  a 
fellow  is  made  out  of  the  right  sort  of 
stuff  and,  if  given  half  a  chance,  will  out- 
strip his  fellow  of  the  day  school  in  the 
long  run.  Every  elTort  should  be  made  to 
encourage  the  night  schools  in  Charlotte." 
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Keeping  the  Records  of  the  High  School. 

The  city  schools  are  fast  outgrowing 
their  swaddling  clothes.  The  time  was  when 
the  superintendent  or  principle  could  keep 
the  records  of  his  high  school  department 
in  a  small  blank  book.  This  was  all  that 
was  necessary  when  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  three  or  four  higliest  grades 
was  less  than  a  hundred.  These  small 
blank  books  are  laid  away  and  sometimes 
lost  or  forgotten.  Many  years  pass  by. 
The  schools  grow.  A  larger  blank  book  is 
used.  It  is  filled,  Uumi  laid  aside  and 
sometimes  is  lost. 

The  records  of  the  city  schools  should  be 
preserved  in  a  more  permanent  form.  They 
should  be  preserved  as  a  part  of  the  city's 
most  valued  archives.  The  school  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  community  and  its  history 
is  not  only  a  part  of  the  liistoiy  of  the 
connnunity.  but  of  the  State,  for  it  shows 
tlie  progress  of  educational  thought.  The 
records  should  show  the  course  of  study  and 
the  changes  that  take  place  from  time  to 
time.  It  should  show  the  number  of  teach- 
ers and  the  grade  of  work  done.  It  should 
show  the  number  of  students  in  each  grade, 
individual  advancement  in  all  subjects  from 
the  date  of  eirtrance  in  the  high  school 
until  the  close  of  the  last  year.  The  blank 
book  becomes  too  bulky  as  the  schools 
grow.  It  is  laid  aside,  and  the  history  of 
the  school  lives  only  in  the  inemory  of  the 
commvmity. 

A  few  of  the  city  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  keeping  permanent  records  in  a 
very  convenient  form.  They  have  adopted 
a  card  system  that  shows  a  complete  record 
of  each  child.  The  cards  are  perforated 
so  as  to  be  easily  detached  and  bound  in 
book  form.  In  this  way  the  complete  rec- 
ord of  every  child  in  the  high  school  is 
kept,  and  the  records  of  several  years 
can  be  preserved  in  a  permanent  and  very 
attractive  form. 


Every  school  should  give  the  children  a 
Christmas  entertainment  the  last  day  of 
school  before  the  holidays  begin.  The  JoUE- 
NAL  of  December  1st  contains  a  program, 
and  suggestions  for  teachers.  Nothing 
strengthens  the  teacher  so  much  in  a  com- 
munity as  her  ability  to  draw  the  parents 
and  children  together  in  public  entertain- 
ments. 


A  New  Method  of  Grading  Subjects. 

The  ordinary  method  of  averaging  all 
studies  together  is  clearly  not  a  fair  test  of 
a  pupil's  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  next 
grade.  Suppose  it  requires  an  average  of 
75  to  pass.  Suppose  that  a  pupil  receives 
the  following  marks:  spelling  95,  reading 
65,  writing  100,  arithmetic  65,  language  65, 
geography  60,  physiology  90,  music  95, 
drawing  100,  manual  training  95.  If  the 
studies  are  averaged  in  the  ordinary 
way  such  a  pupil  would  receive  an 
average  of  83,  and  would  pass  by  a  good 
margin,  although  very  deficient  in  the  im- 
portant branches  of  reading,  arithmetic, 
language,  and  geograph}'.  Suppose  that 
another  pupil  receives  the  following  marks: 
spelling  80,  reading  80,  writing  60,  arith- 
metic 80,  language  80,  geography  80,  physi- 
ology 80,  music  60,  drawing  60,  manual 
training  60.  This  pupil,  with  the  usual 
way  of  averaging,  would  receive  an  average 
of  72,  and  would  be  held  back  by  deficiency 
in  four  less  important  studies,  although 
having  done  fair  work  in  all  the  essentials. 
Yet  the  less  importart  branches  should  be 
counted  in  the  average.  If  they  are  not 
counted,  both  teachers  and  pupils  will  neg- 
lect them.  What  is  needed  is  some  method 
of  averaging  whereby  all  studies  count 
something,  but  the  important  studies  count 
more  than  the  unimportant  ones.  Such  a 
system,  one  in  which  studies  count  in  the 
order  of  importance,  would  prevent  the 
passing  of  a  pupil  who  is  deficient  in  the 
essentials,  no  matter  how  good  he  might  be 
in  unimportant  branches'.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  prevent  the  holding  back  of 
a  pupil  strong  in  the  essentials,  but  we.ik 
ill  till'  less  important  branches. 

The  Columbus,  Ohio,  schools  are  now 
using  a  system  that  is  intended  to  meet 
this  need.  By  the  Columbus  system  the 
first  pupil  in  the  above  illustration  would 
receive  an  average  of  73,  and  would  fail. 
The  second  pupil  would  receive  an  average 
of  77.  and  would  pass.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  Columbus  system  is  in  the  giving  of 
different  counts  to  the  different  studies  in 
the  different  grades.  In  the  first  grade 
reading  counts  2,  writing  counts  1,  and 
arithmetic  counts  1,  If  a  pupil  receives  90 
in  reading,  80  in  writing,  and  70  in  arith- 
metic, his  average  would  be  found  thus: 
180  (2  times  90),  plus  80,  plus  70.  divided 
by  4,  equals  82%.  We  divide  by  4,  because 
reading  receives  2  counts,  writing  1,  and 
arithmetic  1,  making  a  total  of  4  counts. 
Under  the  old  method  of  averaging,  the 
average  would  be  80.  By  the  new  method, 
the  high  mark  in  reading,  which  is  the  im- 
portant branch  in  the  first  grade,  raises 
the  average  by  2%  per  cent.  In  each  grade 
the  studies  count  according  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  study,  the  time  spent  on  it, 
and  their  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  next 
grade. 


Dr.  Alderman  Desired  in  New  York. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  consolidate 
the  Normal  College  and  the  .  City  College 
of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Alder- 
man, President  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia,  is   mentioned   as   a   desirable   presi- 


dent. The  New  York  School  Journal,  in 
advocating  Dr.  Alderman,  says :  "He  is  a 
man  of  infinite  patience  and  tact,  sensitive 
to  every  suggestion  making  for  progress 
and  refinement  in  education." 


The  Champion  Speller. 

One  Prof.  Jones,  in  Kansas,  is  bold 
enough  to  say  that  he  is  the  champion 
speller  of  the  English  speaking  world.  Miss 
Hamilton,  of  his  native  State,  challenges 
the  Professor  to  make  good  his  boast  or 
else  forever  retire  into  innocuous  desuetude. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  comment  by 
the  papers  on  this  approaching  contest.  It 
reached  the  North  Carolina  folks  and  there- 
by hangs  another  tale.  We  have  some  folks 
in  North  Carolina  that  have  seen  the  dic- 
tionary. Dr.  L.  B.  Young,  of  Rolesville, 
says  of  the  contest : 

1  wish  to  say  that  we  have  right  here  in 
Franklin  County,  N.  C,  a  man  who  can 
spell  a  little,  too.  He  is  no  professor  or 
doctor  of  divinity — not  even  a  LL.  D.,  but 
a  plain  old  farmer.  His  name  is  Joseph 
John  Allen.  He  cannot  only  spell  every 
word  in  the  English  language  correctly',  but 
can  tell  the  page,  column  and  line  and  give 
the  definition  of  eveiy  word  in  Webster's 
old  blue  back  speller,  and  I  think  can  do 
the  same  in  Webster's  Unabridged  Diction- 
ary. Now,  if  he  can't  take  the  starch  out 
of  Prof.  Jone^:  and  Miss  Hamilton,  I  will 
pay  for  the  dictionary.  I  will  also  contrib- 
ute $10  to  help  pay  his  expenses  to  meet 
them  at  any  place  designated  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  are  plent3'  more  who  will 
do  the  same  thing. 


The  Efficiency  of  the  Public  School  Compared  with 
That  of  the  High  School. 

Cornell  University  finds  that  students 
coming  from  the  public  schools  are  better 
prepared  than  the  entrants  from  private 
schools.  The  number  of  private  schools 
from  which  students  have  entered  Cornell  is 
309 ;  they  have  sent  on  certificate  1,865 
students  in  the  last  twenty  years,  or  42  per 
cent.  During  the  same  period  the  public 
schools  have  sent  2,520.  or  58  per  cent.  Of 
the  private  school  graduates  the  number 
"warned"  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  is  132, 
or  7  per  cent;  public  schools  115,  or  5  per 
cent.  After  the  first  term  284  private 
school  students,  or  15  per  cent,  have  been 
"warned,"  while  for  public  school  students 
the  corresponding  figures  are  233,  or  9  per 
cent.  For  students  dropped  from  their 
classes  the  figures  are :  End  of  first  term, 
private  schools  138,  or  7  per  cent;  public 
schools  77,  or  3  per  cent.  After  the  first 
term,  private  schools  153,  or  8  per  cent; 
public  schools  111,  or  5  per  cent.  With  a 
higher  percentage  in  the  total  enrollment 
of  the  university,  the  public  school  gradu- 
ates in  Cornell  have  had  a  markedly  lower 
percentage  of  failures  than  have  the  stu- 
dents who  prepared  in  the  private  schools. 
As  a  result  of  the  investigation  that  led  to 
the  tabulation  of  these  comparative  statis- 
tics to  the  Cornell  authorities  favor  the 
withdrawal  from  private  schools  of  the 
privilege  of  admission  of  students  by  cer- 
tificate. 
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Faulty  Methods  in  the  School  Room. 

A  recent  visit  to  many  of  the  northern 
schools  causes  us  to  say  with  a  great  deal 
of  pride  that  there  are  many  schools  in 
North  Carolina  equal  to  the  hest  found 
in  New  York  or  New  England.  Our  teach- 
ers are  just  as  thorough  in  their  work ; 
our  methods,  just  as  fruitful;  and  our 
spirit,  just  as  encouraging.  This  is  true 
wherever  any  town  or  district  has  seen 
proper  to  make  the  necessary  expenditures. 
We  have  many  rural  schools  that  are  do- 
ing just  as  good  work  as  our  citv  schools 
when  allowance  is  made  for  the  difference 
in  equipment.  All  of  which  goes  to  show 
that  the  greatest  need  is  more  money  for 
districts  that  have  not  yet  established  good 
schools.  Notwithstanding  all  these  things 
there  comes  to  the  public  from  time  to  time 
criticisms  of  methods  in  use  that  should 
be  carefully  looked  into,  especially  if  the 
criticisms  are  honest  and  not  in  the  spirit 
of  fault-finding. 

IMPERFECT    GRADING. 

In  1900,  when  the  local  tax  campaign  was 
instituted  and  the  number  of  graded  schools 
began  to  multiply,  the  cry  became  somewhat 
noticeable  that  children  in  graded  schools 
do  not  advance  rapidly  enough;  that  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  system  than  to  the 
children  that  must  work  in  the  system; 
that  teachers  and  superintendents  prefer 
a  smooth,  well  shaped  grade,  to  the  self- 
activity  of  students  working  in  the  grade; 
that  it  is  preferable  to  hold  genius  and 
idiocy  keeping  the  same  pace,  regardless  of 
the  inactivity  and  lassitude  of  the  first  and 
the  senseless  drag  of  the  second,  rather 
than  divide  the  classes  and  give  genius  a 
chance  to  exert  itself  and  idiocy  an  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  itself.  The  charge  is 
made  frequently  that  it  matters  not  how 
many  quick  and  active  children  the  class 
contains,  they  must  take  the  same  steps 
that  the  less  active  minds  must  take,  and 
all  along  through  the  years  of  elementary 
school  life  they  must  tarry  along  while 
their  less  fortunate  classmates  are  wrest- 
ling along  trying  to  keep  pace  with  them. 

The  school  is  a  community  with  active, 
striving  minds,  seeking  an  ideal.  In  no 
other  community  is  there  a  law  compell- 
ing the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  quick  and 
the  slow,  to  carry  equal  burdens  or  keep 
equal  paces.  Here  seems  to  be  a  fault  in 
method.  The  school  men  might  consider  it 
carefully. 

ANALYSIS   VS.   THE  RULE   OR  DEFINITION. 

It  has  not  been  many  years  since  we, 
who  are  now  instructors  of  the  young, 
learned  our  rules  in  arithmetic,  or  defini- 
tions in  grammar,  and  proceeded  accord- 
ing to  directions.  They  told  us,  and  still 
tell  us,  that  this  method  is  all  wrong;  and 
there  is  some  error  here  that  may  be  easily 
detected.  This  method  led  the  child  to  rely 
too  much  upon  memory  and  too  little  upon 
his  reasoning  faculties  and  it  was  fortunate 
for  reason  that  a  reaction  set  in.  Teach- 
ers were  directed  to  lead  the  child  through 
processes  of  analysis  to  seek  and  know 
the  underlying  principle  when  he  could  con- 
struct his  own  rule  or  definition.  The  re- 
action has  not  stopped  on  this  high  plane, 


however,  for  the  pendulum  in  many  in- 
stances has  swung  to  the  other  extreme  of 
mechanical  analyses,  which  in  many  in- 
stances are  just  as  bad  if  not  worse  than 
the  "rule  or  definition"  method.  For  in- 
stance, ii  is  accepted  that  in  treating  arith- 
metic, say  multiplication  of  fractions,  the 
child  should  be  led  through  the  process  of 
analj-sis  to  see  the  principle  underlying 
multiplication  of  fractions;  but  instead  of 
holding  the  child  on  this  high  plane  of  rea- 
son, he  is  permitted  to  drop  down  into  a 
meaningless,  spiritless  and  mechanical  anal- 
ysis that  is  just  as  bad  as  the  old  method 
if  not  worse.  It  is  sometimes  so  bad  that 
the  child  does  not  believe  an  example  has 
been  worked  correctly  unless  it  conforms  in 
every  particular  to  the  formula  laid  down 
by   the  teacher. 

THE   SPELLING  BOOK  VS.   SPELLING. 

It  was  an  event  of  much  local  importance 
in  the  school  community  on  Friday  after- 
noons when  the  "school  marm"  of  sainted 
memor_v,  wreathed  in  smiles  and  clothed 
in  her  right  mind,  made  us  all  stand  in 
lines  along  the  sides  of  the  school  room. 
She  drew  out  the  "old  blue  back"  for  a 
spelling  match,  and  we  spelt  from  "cholic" 
to  "phthisics,''  and  cheered  at  the  close 
when  there  were  more  than  one  standing. 
The}'  told  us,  and  still  tell  us,  that  this 
method  is  all  wrong.  There  is  some  error 
here  that  may  be  easily  detected;  for  em- 
phasis was  given  entirelj*  to  oral  spelling 
and  scarcely  none  to  written  spelling — 
really  the  kind  of  spelling  that  we  fre- 
quentl}'  use.  A  reaction  set  in,  and  they 
told  us  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
thing  called  spelling,  which  was  not  in  the 
form  of  a  written  exercise,  or  that  did  not 
appear  as  an  immediate  aid  to  reading;  and 
the  spelling  book  was  taken  from  us.  Two 
mistakes  were  made :  ( 1 )  The  teacher 
failed  to  see  that  oral  spelling  and  syllab- 
ication is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  both  to 
reading  and  to  writing,  for  it  gives  the 
child  a  power  to  call  words  at  sight,  which 
is  the  greatest  aid  to  reading,  and  to  form 
a  more  perfect  mental  image  of  the  word 
he  chooses  to  write.  (2)  When  the  teach- 
ers are  left  to  select  the  spelling  words  from 
the  reading  lessons  there  is  no  order  or 
system  in  the  selection  and  a  third  grade 
child  may  be  doing  the  same  work  as  that 
of  a  si.xth  grade  child. 

GRAMMAR    VS.    LANGUAGE. 

They  told  us  that  we  were  parsing  too 
much,  that  we  did  not  understand  what 
we  were  doing.  They  told  us  we  would 
not  go  through  the  world  parsing  and  an- 
alj'zing  sentences,  so  what  is  the  use  of  it 
all  ?  It  is  true  we  could  parse  a  sentence 
and  diagram  it  beautifully.  We  were 
proud  of  the  fact,  and  when  the  County 
Superintendent  came  around  we  went  to  the 
board  and  showed  him  what  we  could  do. 
They  told  us  and  still  tell  us  that  this 
method  is  all  wrong.  There  is  some  error 
here  that  may  easily  be  detected,  for  we 
were  taught  to  analyze  and  parse,  and  lit- 
tle or  no  thought  was  given  to  language. 
We  were  unable  to  construct  a  simple  sen- 
tence or  tell  a  story.  The  mys- 
teries  of   punctuation   and  sentence  struc- 


ture were  all  unexplored;  and  when  the 
pendulum  swung  away  from  parsing,  we 
were  told  to  throw  the  grammar  away,  for 
the  future  would  hold  us  responsible  only 
for  correct  writing,  correct  talking  and  a 
proper  appreciation  of  literary  master- 
pieces. We  threw  the  grammar  away,  but 
there  was  still  something  lacking  and  in 
order  to  meet  the  difficulty  we  pushed  Latin 
and  the  modern  languages  down  in  the 
lower  grades.         < 

TOO   MANY   SUBJECTS  VS.   TOO  FEW   SUBJECTS. 

We  did  love  the  three  R's.  One  reason 
was  because  we  did  not  study  reading;  an- 
other, because  we  did  no  writing  except  to 
follow  our  copy  in  the  copy  books;  and 
our  time  was  spent  in  ciphering.  Later 
we  were  introduced  to  history,  grammar, 
and  geography;  but  three  or  four  recita- 
tions a  day  were  our  limit.  Modern  life 
told  us  this  was  totally  inadequate;  and 
it  was.  They  told  us  our  course  was  not 
rich  enough ;  and  it  was  not.  The  pendu- 
lum hastened  them  to  the  other  extreme; 
and  they  tell  us  to  keep  the  children  of  one 
grade  all  together  it  matters  not  whether 
the  number  is  twenty  or  fifty  and  keep 
them  on  recitation  all  daj'.  The  number 
of  recitations  then  increased  from  four  to 
seven  and  one  teacher  remarked  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  recess  period  she  could 
conduct  nine  recitations  a  day.  Nature 
study,  agriculture,  manual  training,  draw- 
ing, spelling,  composition,  language  lessons, 
civics,  physiology,  music  and  the  fine  arts — 
all  must  be  added  to  the  elementary  course. 
This  crowding  came  with  the  grading  com- 
plained of  above.  The  grading  kept  all  the 
children  together  in  one  class,  and  the 
teacher  was  able  thereby  to  keep  the  one 
class  on  recitation  all  the  time.  Whether 
the  exei'cise  was  termed  "preparation"  or 
"recitation"  it  was  all  the  same;  and  the 
teacher  passed  from  subject  to  subject  until 
six  or  eight  subjects  had  been  passed  dur- 
ing the  day. 

There  was  much  need  of  enriching  the 
course.  There  was  too  little  of  real  vital 
interest  in  the  old  course.  It  did  not 
meet  modern  demands;  but  how  about  the 
crowding  of  subjects  in  the  new  course? 
Experience  shows  that  the  students  lack 
thoroughness  and  vigor  which  comes  from 
quiet,  intensive  thinking. 


Questions  for  Teachers. 
[Continued  from  Page  S.] 
Japanese  labor  in  America  ?  Who  was 
Cornelius  Harnett?'  How  would  the  Ap- 
palachian Forest  Reserve  Bill  affect  the 
forests  of  Western  North  Carolina?  What 
parts  of  our  mountain  section  would  be 
included  in  this  great  reserve?  How  is  a 
territory  admitted  as  a  State?  How  many 
States  have  we  now  ?  Wiat  is  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence?  Who  were  its  sign- 
ers from  North  Carolina?  What  efforts 
did  North  Carolina  make  for  Independence 
before  the  National  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ?  Show  the  route  that  the  inland 
water  way  would  follow,  what  advantage 
would  it  be? 


Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  to  the  Jour- 
nal. 
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School  News  Notes  and  Personal  Items. 


High  Point  is  making  an  eflfoit  to  secure 
a   Carnegie   Librai\v. 

Person  County  sends  its  superintendent 
to  visit  other  scliools. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1G20,  the  Pil- 
gj-ims  landed  at  Plymouth.  This  day  comes 
on  Friday  before  Christmas. 

The  Graded  School  of  LaGrange  was 
compeMed  to  close  for  a  few  days  in  Novem- 
ber on  account  of  diphtheria. 

Springfield  District,  Guilford  County, 
has  recently  voted  a  local  tax.  Every  dis- 
trict in  this  township  now  lias  local  tax. 

Supt.  J.  R.  Poole,  of  Robeson  County, 
reports  that  two  more  districts  in  the 
county    have    voted    local    tax    for    schools. 

The  Primary  Teachers'  Association,  which 
met  at  Salisbury  in  November  22  and  23, 
has  decided  to  hold  its  next  annual  session 
at  Asheville  next  fall. 

Buie's  Creek  Academy  is,  as  usual,  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition  this  year.  Rev. 
J.  H.  Campbell,  the  principal,  says  the  en- 
rollment so  far  is  .375. 

The  LaGrange  school  authorities  are 
erecting  a  handsome  brick  building  with 
ten  rooms.  The  brick  work  is  already  com- 
pleted and  the  roof  is  on. 

Wilkes  County  has  added  anotlier  local 
tax  district  to  her  already  large  number. 
This  makes  Wilkes  one  of  the  leading  coun- 
ties in  the  State  as  regards  local  taxation. 

The  Henderson  Graded  School  teachers 
have  decided  to  furnish  entertainment  to 
the  county  teachers  and  others  who  are 
present  at  the  monthly  teachers'  meetings. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Burkett,  who  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  connected  with  the  State  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  is  director 
of  the  experiment  station  at  tlie  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College. 

Rev.  J.  L.  Foster,  who  was  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  Wake  County  Board 
of  Education,  has  been  elected  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Christian  Orphanage,  which  has 
recentlj'  been  established   at   Elon   College. 

In  Durham  County  the  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  attend  the  teachers'  meeting.  As 
a  result  Supt.  Massey  has  a  fine  teachers' 
meeting  each  month.  Those  who  do  not  at- 
tend are  notified  tliat  their  serivces  are  not 
needed. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Tucker,  of  Raleigh,  has  re- 
cently presented  to  the  State  a  life  size 
painting  of  Henry  Clay.  It  will  be  given  a 
place  on  the  walls  of  the  Representatives' 
Hall  in  the  State  Capitol,  along  with  Wash- 
ington and  Vance. 

An  eight  weeks'  course  in  dairying,  poul- 
try raising,  and  agriculture  begins  at  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Jan- 
uary 7.  This  course  is  especially  for  far- 
mers tliat  cannot  be  away  from  their  homes 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

Teachers  are  scarce  this  year  in  Harnett 
County.     The   question  of   the   scarcity   of 


teachers  is  one  that  is  growing  serious. 
There  are  too  many  employments  in  which 
both  men  and  women  can  make  more  money 
for  them  to  teach  on  starvation  wages. 

Supt.  R.  J.  Cochran,  of  Mecklenburg,  says 
he  is  hnding  difficult}'  in  securing  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  teacliers  for  his  schools. 
All  the  best  scliools  are  supplied  with 
teachers;  but  the  scliools  tliat  have  the 
short  term  and  small  salary  are  hard  to 
fill. 

Supt.  Joe  S.  Wray,  of  tlie  Gastonia 
schools,  recently  entertained  the  teachers 
and  members  of  the  school  board.  This 
suggestion  might  be  considered  by  others, 
for  it  frequently  happens  that  the  school 
boards  do  not  even  know  the  teachers  of 
the  school. 

Supt.  C.  H.  Utley  writes  that  his  county 
paper  will  get  out  an  educational  issue 
sometime  in  December.  Many  counties  are 
offering  their  columns  to  the  educational 
forces,  and  scarcen*  a  month  passes  but  that 
some  count}'  superintendent  acquaints  the 
people  with  the  progress  of  the  work 
through  this  medium. 

As  ail  evidence  of  what  local  taxation 
will  do,  the  Roanoke  Choican  Times  says, 
"We  have  been  unable  to  find  a  single  farm 
in  Rich  Square  school  district  that  can  be 
bought.  Several  persons  want  to  move  into 
the  district,  but  can  find  no  farms  for  sale, 
not  even  at  double  the  tax  valuation." 
Rich  Square  has  recently  voted  the  local 
tax  and  the  people  have  a  good  school. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Van  Noppen,  of  Greens- 
boro, who  is  publishing  the  most  compre- 
hensive Biographical  History  of  j^Jorth 
Carolina  that  has  ever  been  undertaken  in 
any  State,  has  given  to  State  Supt.  Joyner 
1,000  steel  engravings  of  Dr.  Mclver.  Ten 
of  these  engravings  will  be  given  to  the 
schools  of  any  county  that  raises  the  largest 
subscription  for  the  Mclver  Statue  Fund. 

Gibson  will  soon  join  in  the  march  of 
progress.  A  special  tax  has  already  been 
voted  for  graded  schools,  but  on  account  of 
an  injunction  obtained  in  the  courts  by  its 
opponents,  the  tax  could  not  be  levied  for 
schools  this  year.  The  injunction  has  been 
dissolved,  however,  and,  if  nothing  further 
is  done  by  those  who  oppose  the  tax,  this 
special  law  will  go  into  effect  for  another 
year. 

Supt.  W.  S.  Long,  of  Graham,  says  that 
he  asks  all  teachers  to  report  to  him  the 
names  of  the  children  who  cannot  buy 
books.  When  the  report  is  made,  he  applies 
to  the  citizens  of  Graham  and  immediately 
the  money  is  fortncoming.  No  child  in  Ala- 
mance County,  he  says,  should  be  without 
a  text-book,  for  there  is  a  way  provided  by 
public-spirited  citizens  to  furnish  all  who 
are  in  needy  circumstances. 

I  Supt.  G.  F.  Holloway,  of  Person  County, 
has  been  visiting  the  schools  of  Durham 
County.  This  is  by  request  of  the  Board 
of  Education  of  Person  County,  which  pays 

.    his  expenses.     This  is  a  very  worthy  move 


on  the  part  of  Person  County  school  officers, 
and  should  commend  itself  at  once  to  other 
counties.  It  is  an  easy  and  very  inexpen- 
sive matter  for  the  county  superintendent 
to  visit  the  schools  in  an  adjoining  county. 


A  New  Methodist  College  for  Women. 
Committees  from  Wilmington,  Fayette- 
ville  and  Rockingham  districts  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church 
met  at  Maxton,  Robeson  County,  November 
20,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  upon  a  loca- 
tion for  a  large  college  for  women  under  the 
control  of  the  Methodist  Conference.  It  was 
agreed  to  locate  the  institution  at  Maxton. 
The  advantages  were  a  site  worth  $2,500 
and  $15,000  in  cash.  The  correspondent  to 
the  Charlotte  Observer  says  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Conference  to  spend  at  least 
$250,000  on  tlie  institution. 


Notes  from  Scotland  Neck  Graded  School. 

By  ilis.s  Xa.\.\ie  Leash. 

teachers'  meetings. 

In  the  majority  of  schools  faculty  meet- 
ings are  a  much  dreaded  burden  to  the 
teachers — especially  the  young  ones  who 
need  most  of  all,  suggestions  and  help  from 
others.  The  fear  lest  their  part  of  the 
stiff',  formal  program  be  a  failure,  de- 
stroys all  the  benefits  that  might  be  de- 
rived from  such  meetings. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wilson,  of  Scotland  Neck,  has 
a  very  successful  plan  in  operation.  He 
has  no  set,  iron-clad  rule  by  which  to 
crush  the  individuality  of  liis  assistants, 
but  realizing  that  the  most  essential  quali- 
fications of  a  good  teacher  are  inherited, 
not  acquired,  he  leaves  each  one  full  use  of 
his  natural  talents,  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthens    these    by    helpful    suggestions. 

Once  ill  every  two  weeks  the  members  of 
the  faculty  meet  to  discuss  some  subject  of 
interest  in  the  year's  work.  No  written 
papers  are  required,  but  in  an  easy,  infor- 
mal way  the  various  topics  are  studied. 
At  one  time  they  take  reading,  its  impor- 
tance and  how  best  results  have  been  se- 
cured. At  another  the  mind  or  memory, 
wliat  it  is,  how  far  it  can  be  developed  and 
the  most  successful  methods;  again  tliey 
study  the  model  teacher  or  "Clirist,  the 
Model  Teacher" — his  teaching  in  a  general 
way,  his  in'fluence  not  only  before  his  class, 
but  on  the  community  at  large,  his  great 
purpose  and  how  he  worked  to  accomplish 
it,  the  simplicity  of  his  illustrations,  and 
his  patience,  sympathy,  and  love  for  the 
erring  ones. 

opening  exercises. 

The  success  of  any  undertaking  depends 
largely  on  the  beginning. 

In  the  Scotland  Neck  schools  the  opening 
exercises  are  made  the  most  interesting 
periods  of  the  day.  Three  mornings  in  the 
week  each  teacher  conducts  these  exercises 
in  her  room,  two  mornings — Tuesday  and 
Thursday — all  grades  congregate  in  the 
chapel  to  enjoy  a  program  of  music,  read- 
ings and  recitations.  Thus,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  pleasure  the  children  go  to  their 
duties  with  lighter  liea.rts  and  clearef 
brains,  thereby  doing  better  work  and  ac- 
complishing   more    lasting    results. 
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SPECIAL  METHODS 


How  I  Use  Current  Events. 

By  Miss  Jeanette  Rolf. 

At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  JoUK- 
NAL  I  will  tell  the  teachers  how  I  use  Cur- 
rent Events  in  my  school.  It  has  been  a 
custom  of  mine  in  my  school  work  to 
take  a  county  or  State  paper  in  my  school 
room,  and  once  or  twice  a  week  to  read 
the  important  events  of  the  nation  and 
even  of  the  world  to  the  school.  Friday 
mornings  are  best  for  this  work.  I  take 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  imme- 
d^atelj'  after  opening  exercises,  and,  after 
reading  an  account  of  the  important 
events,  we  all  enter  a  discussion  of  what 
it  means.  For  instance,  during  the  Rus- 
sian war  with  Japan  we  kept  up  with  the 
progress  of  the  Japanese  army  by  studying 
the  map  of  Asia  from  our  geographies.  As 
I  read  the  story  the  students  kept  the  map 
of  Asia  before  them,  and  when  the  reading 
ended  the  larger  students  discussed  the 
situation  with  the  keenest  interest. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  that  the  Journal 
considered  this  work  important  enough  to 
devote  a  page  of  each  issue  to  current 
events.  The  prepared  questions  that  ac- 
compan}'  the  events  have  been  discussed  by 
the  students,  and  we  all  look  for  this  page 
now  first.  After  reading  the  events  and 
discussing  them  we  do  not  try  to  answer 
the  questions  first,  but  the  students  are 
given  until  the  next  Friday  morning  to 
learn  from  the  newspapers  all  possible 
about  the  subjects  mentioned.  I  do  not 
know  whether  others  have  noticed  it,  but 
every  subject  treated  so  far  deals  either 
with  the  history  or  geography  of  our  coun- 
try, and  by  using  the  text  book  on  history 
or  geography  as  the  events  are  studied  it 
adds  new  life  to  these  subjects. 

Our  Friday  morning  exercises  are  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  our  daily  work. 
Some  of  the  students  have  beginr  bringing 
the  newspapers  to  read  from,  and  a  new- 
interest  is  created.  I  will  mention  two 
items  especially  that  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  October  15:  The  Cuban  Rebel- 
lion and  Appropriation  to  the  Jamestown 
Exposition.  The  question  asked  in  the 
Journal  in  regard  to  the  Cuban  Rebellion 
was,  "How  Long  Has  Cuba  Enjoyed  Inde- 
pendence?" and  in  regard  to  the  Jamestown 
Exposition,  "Wiat  Is  the  Object  of  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  ?"  and  "What  Will 
North  Carolina  Send  to  This  Exhibit?" 
The  school  was  given  until  Friday  morn- 
ing to  learn  all  they  could  in  answer  to 
these  questions.  I  suggested  that  their  his- 
tory would  help  them  some,  and  their 
geography  could  answer  their  last  question. 
The  class  in  United  States  history  asked 
that  for  Thursday  their  history  lesson  be 
the  Spanish-American  war,  and  that  this 
geography  lesson  be  on  North  Carolina.  The 
request  was  granted.  They  studied  their 
history  and  geography  lesson  with  renewed 
interest,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  these 
were  the  most  interesting  lessons  for  that 
week. 


We  have  adopted  a  plan  of  dividing  the 
events  of  the  Journal  into  two  parts.  One- 
half  to  be  studied  one  week  and  the  other 
half  the  next  week.  The  Journal  appear- 
ing twice  a  month  furnishes  us  with  topics 
sufficient  to  keep  the  children  aroused;  and 
those  who  never  cared  to  read  the  news- 
papers before,  and  who  studied  without 
much  interest,  really  become  enthusiastic 
on  Friday   mornings. 


A  Method  of  Teaching  Division  of 
Fractions. 

By  Mary  Callum  Wiley,  of  Winston 
Graded  Schools. 

The  whole  subject  of  division  may  be  re- 
duced to  three  cases:  1.  Integer  divided  by 
fraction.  2.  Fraction  divided  by  fraction. 
3.  Fraction  divided  by  integer. 

The  third  ease  leads  to  multiplication  of 
fractions,  as,  for  instance,  three-fourths 
divided  by  seven  is  the  same  as  one-seventh 
of  three-fourths,  or  one-seventh  multiplied 
by  three-fourths. 

In  presenting  the  subject  to  a  fifth  grade, 
make  your  teaching  as  concrete  as  possi- 
ble. See  that  the  class  understands  each 
step  before  you  go  on  to  the  next.  "Make 
haste  slowly"  is  a  maxim  the  teacher 
should  ever  bear  in  mind. 

FIRST  LESSON   ON  DIVISION. 

The  aim  of  our  lesson  is  to  teach  case  I, 
an  integer  divided  by  a  fraction :  three 
divided  by  three-fifths.  We  want  to  see 
how  many  times  three-fifths  is  contained 
in  three.  To  see  this,  we  must  first  break 
the  three  whole  ones  (integers)  into  what? 
Fifths.  In  one  whole  one  there  are  how 
many  fifths?  Five  fifths.  In  three  whole 
ones?  Three  times  five-fifths  or  fifteen- 
fifths. 

Tell  me  another  way  to  say  three 
divided  by  three-fifths:  Fifteen-fifths  di- 
vided by  three-fifths.  How  many  times  is 
three-fifths  contained  in  fifteen-fifths? 
( Draw  figures ) . 


Lead  the  class  to  see  by  actual  measure- 
ment that  three-fifths  is  contained  in  fif- 
teen-fifths five  times,  therefore  fifteen-fifths 
divided  by  three-fifths  equals  five. 

Four  divided  by  two-thirds.  What  does 
this  mean?  How  many  times  is  two-thirds 
contained  in  four? 

Before  this  can  be  seen,  what  must  be 
done  to  the  four  whole  ones?  They  must 
be  broken  up  into  thirds. 

In  one  there  are  how  many  thirds?  In 
f  our  ? 

What  then  is  another  name  for  four? 
Twelve-thirds. 

How  many  times  is  two-thirds  contained 
in  twelve-thirds?  Six  times.  Lead  the 
class  to  see  this  by  actual  measurement. 


Give  a  number  of  such  examples,  until 
the  class  sees,  by  comparing  one  example 
with  another,  that  the  same  principle  holds 
good  in  all,  namely,  that  an  integer  must 
be  broken  up  into  equal  parts  (changed  to 
a  fraction)  bearing  the  same  name  as  the 
division  before  it  can  be  divided  by  a  frac- 
tion. 

Then  give  examples  and  simple  problems 
bearing  upon  this  principle. 

SECOND    LESSON :    FRACTION    DIVIDED   BY 
FRACTION. 

Seven  divided  by  one-half.  How  many 
times  will  one-half  go  into  seven  ?  Before 
you  can  see,  what  must  be  done  to  the 
seven?  It  must  be  changed  to  halves.  How 
many?  Fourteen  halves.  What  then,  is 
another  name  for  seven  ?  Fourteen  halves. 
Fourteen  halves  divided  by  one-half  equals 
what  ? 

Eight  divided  by  two-thirds  equals  what? 
Eight  must  be  changed  to  what?  Twenty- 
four-thirds  divided  by  two-thirds  equals 
what  ?  Give  several  examples  like  these, 
using  small  numbers.  Before  a  whole  num- 
ber can  be  divided  by  a  fraction,  what  must 
be  done  to  it?  Two-thirds  divided  by  one- 
half  equals  how  much?  How  many  times 
is  one-half  contained   in  two-thirds? 

We  cannot  divide  unlike  things.  Here 
we  have  unlike  fractions.  What  must  we 
dc  before  we  can  divide?  Change  them  in- 
to fractions  of  the  same  name.  Into  what 
like  fractions  can  we  change  thirds  and 
halves?  Two-thirds  divided  by  one-half, 
two-thirds  equal  four-sixlths,  one-half 
equals  three-sixths,  four-sixths  divided  by 
three-sixths  equal  one  and  one-third. 

Give  a  number  of  such  examples,  asking 
for  explanations  every  time,  as:  seven- 
eightlis  divided  by  three-fifths;  four-fifths 
divided  by  three-fourths;  nine-tenths  di- 
vided by  two-thirds;  five-sixths  divided  by 
five-twelfths.  By  working  these  examples, 
and  comparing  them,  the  class  can  be  led 
to  see  the  principle  involved,  namely,  that 
fractions  must  be  changed  to  the  same 
name  before  they  can  be  divided. 

Having  made  their  own  rule  the  pupils 
are  now  ready  to  solve  any  problems,  or 
work  any  examples,  the  teacher  sees  fit  to 
give. 

THIRD    LESSON:    FRACTION    DIVIDED    BY 
INTEGER. 

Eighteen  divided  by  one-half  equals 
what?  Thirty-six  halves  divided  by  one- 
half  equals  thirty-six.  Have  this  told  by 
pupi!. 

Four-fifths  divided  by  three-fourths? 
Sixteen-twentieths  divided  by  fifteen-twen- 
tieths equals  one  and  one-fifteenth.  Have 
pupil  tell  this.  What  was  done  to  these 
fractions  before  dividing.  They  were 
changed  to  the  same  name. 

A  lady  divided  one-third  of  a  pound  of 
candy  equally  between  two  boys.  How 
much  did  each  boy  receive?  One-half  of 
one-third. 

If  three  oranges  cost  one-tenth  of  a  del- 
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lar,  what  will  one  orange  cost?  One- third 
of  'onetenth  of  a  dollar. 

A  man  divided  one-fourth  A  of  land  into 
three  equal  lots.  How  much  in  each  lot? 
One-third   of  one-fourth. 

A  woman  divided  three-fourths  of  a  pie 
equally  among  three  boarders.  What  part 
of  a  pie  did  each  boarder  receive?  (Draw 
a  figure ) . 

Each  boarder  received  what  part  of  all 
the  pie?  One-third.  How  much  was  all? 
Three-fourths  of  a  pie;  one-third  of  three- 
fourths. 

Show  by  object.  Class  can  readily  see 
that  one-third  of  three-fourths  equals  one- 
fourth. 

A  man  divided  five-sixths  A  of  land  into 
three  equal  lots.  How  much  did  he  have 
in  each  lot  ?  One  lot  was  tDhat  part  of  all 
the  land?  One-third.  What  was  all?  Five- 
sixths  A.     One-third   of  five-sixths  equals: 


equal   parts.     Show  by  figure  one-third  of 
one-sixth  equals  one-eighteenth. 


X 


Vou  want  to  see  first  what  one-third  of 
one-sixth  is.  Into  how  many  equal  parts 
must    you    divide    one-sixth  ?      Into    three 


One-third  of  five-sixths  equals  five-eight- 
eenths. This  is  the  way  we  write  such  an 
example:  five-sixths  divided  bj'  three.  It 
is  the  same  as  getting  what  part  of  five- 
sixths.     One-third  of  five-sixths. 

Give  a  number  of  such  examples,  having 
■  each  one  explained  and  illustrated. 

A  fraction  divided  by  four  is  the  same  as 
one-fourth  of  fraction,  by  seven  one-seventh 
of  fraction,  by  eighteen  one-eighteenth  of 
fraction,  etc. 

To  divide  a  fraction  by  four,  seven,  eight- 
een is  the  same  as  getting  one-fourth,  one- 
seventh,  one-eighteenth  of  a  given  frac- 
tion. Thus  lead  the  class  to  see  that  in 
any  case  a  fraction  divided  by  an  integer 
is  the  same  as  a  fraction  multiplied  by  a 
fraction. 

The  class  having  grasped  this  principle, 
should  be  given  many  examples  and  prob- 
lems involving  the  principle. 


Department  of  Betterment  Work 


Encouraging  School  Improvements. 

The  firm  of  Royall  &  Borden,  of  Golds- 
boro,  has  offered  to  the  public  schools  of 
Wayne  County  a  prize  of  $50.  This  prize 
is  to  be  competed  for  by  all  the  schools  of 
the  county  and  the  school  that  makes  the 
greatest  improvement  in  attendance,  school- 
house  decoration,  and  general  improvement 
of  the  house  and  grounds  will  be  awarded 
the  $50 — this  money  to  go  into  the  school 
fund  of  that  district  for  the  purpose  of 
lengthening  the  school  term. 

Messrs.  George  C.  Royall  and  John  L. 
Borden,  comprising  the  firm,  both  began 
life  as  school  teachers,  Mr.  Royall  in 
a  private  school  of  Goldsboro  in  the  days 
before  the  establishment  of  the  graded 
school,  and  Mr.  Borden  in  the  Goldsboro 
Graded  Schools;  since  those  days  they  both 
have  taken  the  keenest  interest  in  public 
school  aS'airs.  They  give  the  following  mo- 
tives that  prompted  them  to  offer  this 
prize : 

To    the    President    and    Members    of    the 
Wayne   County   Betterment   Association: 

The  great  work  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren of  Wayne  County  in  improving  the 
school  conditions  has  not  only  attracted  our 
attention  and  -excited  our  admiration,  but 
the  fame  of  your  work  has  gone  beyond 
even  the  county  and  State  lines  and  has 
given  to  the  country  another  example  of 
the  heroic  efforts  of  the  women  in  behalf 
of  humanity.  This  great  work  accom- 
plished by  the  women  and  children,  un- 
aided by  county  or  State  funds,  should  not 
be  permitted  to  cease  or  even  to  grow  less 
in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

We  believe  there  is  more  to  learn  than 
is  contained  in  the  text  books.  Co-operative 


activity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  stu- 
dents, working  toward  legitimate  ends,  is 
always  educative.  It  gives  to  the  com- 
munity an  esprit-de-corps,  a  certain  fellow- 
ship, a  purifj'ing  influence  that  cannot  come 
from  any  other  source,  save  possibly  the 
church  life,  and  we  desire  to  lend  our 
means  and  our  influence  to  this  work  that 
the  women  and  children  may  know  how  we 
appreciate  their  efforts. 

We  recognize  that  the  school  term  is  not 
long  enough  in  Wayne  County.  Our  in- 
terest is  in  the  children  and  it  is  our  de- 
sire to  so  contribute  that  the  benefit  may 
go  to  the  children  of  the  district  that 
shows  the  greatest  co-operative  activity. 
George  G.  Rotall, 
John  L.   Borden. 


School  Improvement  in  Mecklenburg. 

The  Mecklenburg  Woman's  Association 
for  the  Betterment  of  Public  School  Houses 
was  organized  last  July.  Although  the 
Association  is  only  a  year  old,  we  feel  that 
the  movement  really  began  several  years 
ago,  and  the  past  year  has  been  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  Avork  with  perhaps 
more  united  efforts. 

In  presenting  the  results  of  our  work,  I 
must  state  that  we  have  had  the  assistance 
of  our  worthy  county  superintendent,  a 
man  of  untiring  energj",  good  judgment, 
and  vast  abilitj';  we  have  had,  too,  the 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  friends  and  of 
Mecklenberg  County. 

I  shall  give  a  few  instances  in  which 
we  have  realized  very  specific  changes  and 
I  am  also  able  to  produce  photographs, 
presenting  both  conditions. 

No  place  in  the  county  stood  in  greater 


need  of  educational  facilities  than  did  Dis- 
trict No.  2,  Charlotte  Township.  This 
district  lies  just  outside  the  city  limits,  in 
sight  of  one  of  the  best  graded  schools  in 
the  State,  yet  of  course  inaccessible  to  chil- 
dren oiitside  the  corporate  limits.  For  a 
long  time  the  only  available  room  in  which 
the  district  could  have  a  school  was  a  ten- 
ant house.  Finally,  Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins 
erected  a  small  building  for  the  benefit  of 
the  mill.  But  this  could  not  possibly  sat- 
isfy the  demand.  In  this  district  now 
stands  an  elegant  and  commodious  two- 
story  brick  building,  equipped  with  all 
modern  conveniences  such  as  a  hot-air  sys- 
tem of  heating,  water  supply,  etc.  The  to- 
tal cost  of  the  building  was  $14,000.  The 
building  contains  eight  well  ventilated  and 
well  lighted  recitation  rooms,  a  cloak  room, 
and  a  library.  The  library,  just  a  year  old, 
contains  135  volumes.  The  recitation  rooms 
are  neatly  furnished  and  well  kept.  The 
blackboards  are  good  in  quality  and  suffi- 
cient in .  quantity,  there  being  190  square 
feet  to  each  room.  The  walls  are  orna- 
mented with  pictures  from  nature  and 
with  the  portraits  of  famous  men.  Trees 
and  flowers  have  been  planted  to  beautify 
the  grounds.  Six  teachers  are  employed, 
two  of  whom  receive  a  salary  of  $900  and 
the  others  $40  per  month  for  a  term  of 
nine  months. 

In  Morning  Star  Township,  District  3, 
were  two  small  buildings,  totally  unfit  for 
children  to  occupy.  These  were  one  and  a 
quarter  miles  apart.  The  teaching  force 
was  usually  very  indifferent.  There  were 
too  many  children  in  each  district  for  one 
teacher  and  not  enough  for  two.  Consoli- 
dation was  fought  for  twelve  months  but, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  coiTnty  superin- 
tendent and  others,  it  was  finally  amicably 
settled.  A  two-acre  grove  was  decided  upon 
as  a  convenient  site,  on  which  was  erected 
a  three-room  building,  which  was  painted, 
comfortably  seated,  and  well  equipped  with 
all  necessary  school  apparatus.  The  total 
cost  was  about  $1,800.  A  driven  well  and 
pump  supplies  the  children  with  cool,  clear 
water.  Tliese  expenses  were  all  sustained 
by  the  people  of  the  district.  A  music 
room  is  to  be  added  this  year.  A  "school 
company"  has  been  organized  which  guar- 
antees a  school  eight  months  each  year. 
Three  teachers  are  employed. 

By  the  influence  of  three  men,  who  pay 
seven-tenths  of  the  tax,  not  including  that 
paid  by  the  railroad,  local  tax  was  voted 
in  Dweese  Township,  District  1.  In  the 
place  of  an  old  two-room  building,  there 
now  stands,  on  a  site  donated  by  the  pa- 
trons, a  two-story  building,  equipped  with 
up-to-date  school  apparatus.  Four  teach- 
ers are  employed.  The  enrollment  has 
more  than  doubled. 

The  buildings  at  Providence,  District  1, 
and  Sharon.  District  3,  were  each  in  a 
most  dreary  and  cheerless  condition.  They 
were  built  years  ago  and  little  had  ever 
been  done  to  improve  them.  The  walls  were 
broken,  the  window  sash  worn,  and  the 
doors  were  sagging  in  their  hinges.  Now 
there  are  substantial  houses  in  both  these 
places.  The  one  at  Providence  is  to  be 
dedicated  .Tuly  the  25th,  and  the  one  at 
Sharon  August  the  3rd.     We  hope  to  make 
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the  latter  occasion  the  grandest  educational 
rally  ever  held  in  the  count}'. 

All  told,  there  have  been  thirty  new 
school  buildings  erected  in  the  county  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years,  at'  an  average  cost 
of  $1,350.  Much  interest  has  been  aroused 
during  the  past  year  on  the  subject  of  li- 
braries and  of  school  decoration.  There 
are  at  least  thirty  beautifully  decorated 
buildings  in  the  county.  For  example,  I 
make  special  mention  of  one.  The  room 
was  divided  into  diflferent  sections  and 
each  section  reserved  for  a  special  subject. 
as  a  History  section,  a  Geography  section, 
a  National  section,  a  North  Carolina  sec- 
tion, a  Mecklenberg  section.  These  each 
contained  very  instructive  pictures. 

There  are  1!)  school  libraries,  containing 
135  volumes.  By  the  Secretary. 


Betterment  Work  in  Henderson  County  for 
the  Year  1905-1906. 

During  the  past  year  the  school  house 
at  Big  Willow  has  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $1,200  and  $160  worth  of  patent 
desks  have  been  put  in. 

The  improvements  made  on  the  houses 
at  Rjnner  and  Horse  Shoe  amount  to  $500 
each. 

The  new  building  at  Dana  is  under  con- 
struction and  when  finished  will  cost 
$3,000. 

Mt.  Page  has  voted  a  special  ta.x.  which 
means  that  the  school  house  will  be  im- 
proved at  the  cost  of  $800. 

One  half  dozen  new  stoves  have  been 
placed  in  schools  in  the  county. 

Twenty-one  of  our  rural  schools  now 
have  libraries.  Four  were  completed  this 
year.  A  $30  library  was  placed  in  the 
Hooper's  Creek  School  and  one  in  the 
school  at  Liberty. 

One  school  received  a  donation  of  $20 
worth  of  books — forty-eight  volumes  in 
all. 

Our  Congressman  has  supplied  twenty- 
five  schools  with  large  maps  of  the  United 
States. 

One  wideawake  teacher  writes  that  the 
women  in  the  community  of  her  school 
met  ever}'  two  weeks  and  did  needlework 
which  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school.  Several  entertainments  were  given. 
"With  the  money,"  she  says,  "we  bought 
forty  new  books  for  the  library,  several 
nice  pictures,  some  chairs,  and  two  large 
maps;  curtains  were  bought  for  most  of 
the  windows  and  our  women  are  now  plan- 
ning to  enclose  the  yard." 

In  another  school  the  girls  took  great 
pride  in  doing  the  housekeeping  and  one 
mother,  hearing  of  the  interest  manifested, 
sent  a  beautiful  geranium  to  brighten  the 
room. 

Another  teacher  reports  that  a  certain 
day  was  set  apart  for  window  washing  and 
yard  cleaning. 

Almost  all  the  reports  speak  of  pictures 
on  the  walls.  A  growing  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  the  increase  of  attendance  dur- 
ing the  year,  which  shows  this  year  an 
increase  of  ten  per  cent. 

Jeanette  Miller,  Secretary. 


Mclver  Loan  and  Scholarship  Fund. 

[Continued  from  Page  7.] 
Scholarship  Fund,  with  the  understanding 
that,  if  at  any  time  we  see  that  we  can  aid 
the  Board  of  irustees  in  carrying  out  any 
specific  plan,  our  funds  may  be  for  the  time 
diverted  into  such  channel,  but  to  revert 
afterwards  to  the  original  purpose." 

It  is  tlie  purpose  of  the  alumnae  and  for- 
mer students  to  raise  a  large  fund,  and  to 
call  upon  all  the  women  in  North  Carolina 
to  contribute  to  this  fund,  for  it  was  Dr. 
Mclver's  life  purpose  to  lift  womanhood  in 
his  own  State.  No  definite  amount  was 
fl.xed  upon,  but  it  is  the  desire  of  these 
young  women  to  raise  such  a  fund  that  no 
needy  student  may  be  denied  an  education, 
but  that  tlie  Mclver  Loan  and  Scholar- 
ship Fund  sliall  be  sufficiently  large  to  as- 
sist every  one  who  is  unable  to  provide  the 
necessary  means,  but  who  desires  a  college 
education. 

The  Blue-Back  Speller. 

Miss  Fannie  E.  Heck,  in  the  North  Carolina 
Baptist. 
I'd  been   iniglitj'  busy  plowin' 

When  there  came  a  half  a  peck 
Of  letters  sent  to  Raleigh 

And  a  skin'  me  direct. 
To   come   and   take   a   hand   with   them 

At   spellin'   in   a   Bee. 
For  helpin'  on  a  set  of  folks 

They   called   the   Y.   M,   C. 

I'd    been    a    famous   speller 

In  the  days  of  Old  Lang  Sj'ne, 
But   that   was   thirty   years   ago. 

And   1   hardly  thought  to  shine; 
But   Charlie   Cook   said   "Risk  it," 

And  I  wasn't  loth  to  show 
That  good  old  blue-back  speller 

Is  one  thing  that  I  know. 

The  house  was  well  nigh  crowded. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  Bee, 
And,    after    some    persuadin', 

There  came  up  along  with  me 
il.   D.   and   D.   D.   doctors, 

And  M.  A.'s  a  score. 
And  editors  and  teachers. 

And   of   lawyers   several   more. 

'Twas   funny   then  to  see  'em 

As  the  hard  words  came  like  hail, 
A    pausin'    and    stammerin' 

And  a  turnin'  almost  pale. 
But  law !  it  all  come  to  me. 

Like   it  used  to  long  ago. 
And  1  saw  that  blue-back  speller 

With    each    long    and    even    row. 

And  I  gave  'em  with  the  column. 

The  place,  the  side,  the  page. 
For   I   saw  those  words  like  faces 

Of  old  friends  that  do  not  age; 
But   those  learned   folks  kept  droppin' 

Like  the  leaves  off  any  tree. 
And  at   last   there  wasn't  any  standin' 

But  a  D.  D.  up  with  me. 

And  tlien  there  came  a  poser. 

And  the  doctor  he  went  down. 
And  a  shout  went  up  that  startled 

Half  tlie  sleepy  folks  in  town. 
But  1   didn't  care  for  prizes — 

The  thing  that  made  me  glad 
Was  to  down  'em  with  blue-back 

I  studied  when  a  lad. 


The  Best  Way. 
If   I    make   a   face   at   Billy 

He  will  make  a  face  at  me; 
That  will  make  two  ugly   faces 

And   a  quarrel,  don't  you  see? 
And  then  I'll  double  up  my  fist 

And    hit    him,    and    he'll    pay 
Me  back  by  giving  me  a  kick. 

Unless   I   run   away. 

But  if  I  smile  at  Billy 

'Tis   sure   to   make  him   laugh, 
You'd  say,  if  you  could  see  him, 

'Twas   jollier   by   half 
Than  kicks  and  ugly  faces. 

I'll  tell  you  all  the  while 
It's  pleasanter  for  any  boy 

(or   girl)    to    laugh    and    smile. 

— Selected. 


A  Unique  Idea. 

A  few  days  ago,  in  passing  the  window  of 
a  certain  school  room,  I  was  interested  to 
see  on  the  panes  of  the  window  various 
autumn  leaves,  looking  as  if  they  had 
drifted  there  naturally  from  without.  In 
reality  they  were  on  the  inside  and  I,  too, 
went  inside  to  ask  the  teacher  to  explain 
her  idea,  for  now  I  realized  that  it  was 
done  for  some  effect. 

On  entering  the  school  room  and  ex- 
pressing my  delight  at  the  artistic  effect 
from  the  outside,  I  saw  at  a  glance  what 
it  all  meant.  There  were  leaves  on  the 
children's  desks  like  those  on  the  panes 
and  the  teacher  was  giving  her  little  folks 
the  song,  "Come,  Little  Leaves."  At  the 
same  time  she  was  consciously  directing 
their  attention  to  the  beauty  of  coloring 
and  outline  of  the  different  leaves.  She 
had  moistened  some  leaves  and  put  them 
on  the  panes,  much  to  the  evident  delight 
of  the  children,  who  could  so  much  the 
more  easily  see  the  gorgeous  coloring  and 
beautiful  outline  of  each  when  it  was 
thus   placed   before  their  view. 

The  idea  is  passed  on  as  a  suggestion  to 
some  other  teacher.  An  Observer. 


The  Ideal  Lesson 

Must  have  a  definite  purpose. 

Must  be  complete  in  itself. 

iMust  be  preceded  and  followed  by  private 
worlc 

Must  be  connected  with  the  life  of  the 
child,  the  life  of  the  world  and  the  world 
of  books. 

Must  be  related  to  the  previous  life  of 
the  child. 

Must  have  its  salient  points  clearly  em- 
phasized. 

ilust  got  truth,  express  truth,  and  apply 
truth. — .4^/o.»/ic  Educational  Journal. 


The  .JouK^'AL  of  January  1  will  be  a 
Special  Primary  Number.  In  addition,  it 
will  contain  a  program  for  Robert  E.  Lee 
Day.     His  birthday  is  January  19. 


The  penny  lead  pencils  will  be  as  good 
as  the  five  cent  kind  if  they  will  soak  them 
over  night  in  kerosene  oil.     It  is  a  fact. 


Subscribe  to  the  Joubnal. 
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Department  of  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture 


Edited  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Stevens  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens. 


Suggestive  Outline  for  the  First  Year's 
Work  in  Nature  Study. 

By  Miss  Mittie  Lewis,  First  C4rade,  Salis- 
bury Public  Schools. 
Coinmunicated  by  Supt.  I.  C.  Griffin. 

xature   study — first   year. 

1.  September: 

a.  Fall  tlowers  and  grasses;  golden-rod, 

cosmos,  asters. 

b.  Fruits;  form,  color,  number  of  seeds. 

c.  Seeds;   milkweed,  morning  glory. 

d.  Insects;    grasshoppers,   cocoons. 

2.  October: 

a.  Plants;  leaves:  color,  form.     Protec- 

tion of  buds.     iStudj'  corn  plant. 

b.  Migration  of  birds. 

3.  November: 

a.  Nutting    season;     study    acorn    and 

hickorv  nuts  and  compare  with 
fleshy  fruits. 

b.  Squirrel ;     habits,     preparation     for 

winter. 

c.  Hibernation   of   animals. 

d.  Thanksgiving;      man's     preparation 

for  winter. 

4.  December: 

a.  Domestic  animals;  cow  and  dog. 

b.  Evergreens;  compare  with  trees  that 

lose  their  leaves. 

5.  January: 

a.  Clothing:  Recognize  elotli  (silk,  cot- 

ton and  wool ) .  Primitive  clothing 
(Indian  and  Eskimo).  Compare 
with  modern  clothing. 

b.  Shelter:    Primitive   shelter    (Indian 

and  Eskimo).  Shelter  of  man  and 
animal. 

c.  Fuel :  Coal  and  Wood. 

6.  February: 

a.  Minerals:     Recognize     minerals     in 

common  use. 

b.  Note   the    first    signs    of    spring    in 

plant  and  animal  life. 

7.  March  : 

a.  Return     of    the    birds:     Red-headed 

woodpecker:  habits,  food,  nests, 
eggs. 

b.  Opening  of  cocoons. 

c.  Plants: 

1.  Opening  of  leaf  and  flower  buds. 

2.  Germination     of      simple     seeds: 
bean,  radish,  nasturtium. 

.3.  The  violet. 

8.  April: 

a.  Return  of  the  birds:   The  robin. 

b.  Trees:    Maple,   elm,   willow,   cotton- 

wood.  Gather  seeds  and  plant 
them  in  school  garden. 

c.  Plants :    Continue    study    of    garden 

plants    (bean  and  radish). 


9.  May: 

a.  Plants:  Continue  study  of  bean, 
radish  and  nasturtium  planted  in 
the  school  garden.  Study  the 
cherry  from  blossom  to  fruit.  Clo- 
ver blossom. 

FIRST  GRADE — WEATHER   CHART. 

1.  Temperature:  Cold,  Cool,  Warm. 

2.  Wind :  Direction. 

3.  Sky :   Rain,  Clouds,  Sunshine. 

4.  Moisture:  Dew,  Frost,  Fog,  Ice,  Snow. 

NOTES. 

September :  Wind,  Dv?w.  Length  of  days. 
Fog. 

October :   Frost.     Wind. 

November:    Clouds,  Rain,  Wind. 

December:  Ice,  Snow,  Hail,  Sleet. 

January:   Ice,  Snow,  Hail,  Sleet. 

February:   lee,  Snow,  Hail,  Sleet. 

March :   Length  of  days.     Wind. 

April:    Wind.     Showers. 

May:  Compare  number  of  clear  and 
cloudy  days  in  April.  Review  weather  re- 
cord for  the  year. 

Each  teacher  should  keep  a  copy  of 
Weather  Chart  for  each  month. 


Nature  Study  and  the  Child. 
By  C.  B.  Scott. 

Those  teachers  of  the  State  who  desire 
a  knowledge  of  the  pedagogical  side  of 
Nature  Study  as  well  as  suggestions  for 
practical  Nature  Study  will  do  well  to 
study  this  book.  The  titles  of  the  chap- 
ters given  below  show  the  scope  of  the 
work.  It  presents  an  e.xcellent  analysis  of 
Nature  Study,  the  object  of  Nature  Study, 
and  the  best  method  to  obtain  the  desired 
object,  and  in  addition  to  this  valuable 
pedagogical  discussion  it  gives  considerable 
space  to  presenting  outlines  for  practical 
work.  The  following  are  the  chapter  head- 
ings: 

The  Study  of  tlie  Dandelion. 

The  Study  of  the  Rabbit. 

What  Is  Nature  Study? 

The  Aim  of  Nature  Study:  To  Develop 
the  Individual  Child. 

The  Highest  Aim:  To  Adapt  the  Child 
to   His   Environment. 

The  Limitations  of  Nature  Study:  The 
Two  Centres  of  Education:  Nature  and 
Man. 

Principles  Determining  Jlethods  in  Na- 
ture   Study. 

The  Order  and  Method  of  Studying  Ma- 
terial :      Application   of   Principles. 

Nature  Study  and  the  Expressive  Work 
of  the  School. 

Relation  of  Nature  Study  to  Reading  and 
Literature. 


Relation   of  Nature   Study   to   Geography 
and  Arithmetic. 

Selection  and  Sequence  of  Material. 
A  Graded  Course  of  Nature  Study. 
Part  II,  Detailed  Outlines. 


A  very  valuable  and  suggestive  book  on 
Nature  Study  is  entitled  the  "The  Real 
Things  in  Nature,"  by  Prof.  Holden,  of 
West  Point,  which  appeared  from  the  press 
of  Macmillan  &  Co.  In  the  range  of  topics 
suggested  and  in  the  point  of  accuracj'  it  ex- 
cels any  other  Nature  Study  book  we  know. 
It  gives  an  immense  amount  of  reliable  in- 
formation concerning  the  phenomena  of 
stars,  planets,  cemets;  physics  of  solids, 
liquids  and  gases,  the  pendulum;  of  heat, 
light,  electricity,  magnetism,  machines;  the 
atmospliere,  barometer,  dew,  frost,  clouds;  a 
discussion  of  the  weather  map,  simply  chem- 
istry of  solutions,  mixtures  and  common 
things;  facts  concerning  geology,  stones, 
sediments,  boulders,  fossils,  etc.;  the  sub- 
ject of  zoology,  insects,  birds,  reptiles, 
mammals,  etc.;  of  Botany,  trees,  shrubs, 
roots,  stems,  leaves:  also  of  the  human 
body.  In  addition  to  all  of  this,  much  in- 
formation is  given  concerning  the  early 
history  of  mankind,  his  way  of  living,  his 
language,  writings,  foods,  society,  etc. 

The  book  is  very  valuable  to  every 
teacher,  since  it  suggests  an  inuiiense 
number  of  simple,  practical  experiments 
which  can  be  made  in  every  school,  and 
also  gives  the  teacher  a  vast  deal  of  useful 
information  to  impart  to  the  pupil  inci- 
dentally while   studying  natural   objects. 


SCIENCE  TEACHING. 
Show  the  continuity  in  the  seasons.  The 
fl,ving  birds  may  go  but  they  will  return ; 
the  sun  may  set  but  it  will  rise  another 
day;  the  flower  may  fade  but  in  its  heart 
is  the  seed  from  which  will  come  another 
plant.  Let  the  child  learn  the  lesson  taught 
by  the  caterpillar  and  the  butterfly,  the  lily 
bulb  and  the  lih-,  and  from  these  gain  an 
intimation  of  the  glorious  truth  of  immor- 
tality. 


Teachers  who  are  interested  in  Nature 
Study  Literature  should  write  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agr-culture,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
and  request  them  to  send  a  copy  of  their 
Bulletin  No.  64,  entitled  "Nature  Study 
Reference  Library  for  Vse  of  Public 
Schools."  This  bulletin  contains  an  excel- 
lent list  of  books  which  will  be  interest- 
ing to  all  teachers  of  nature  study. 


Several  subscribers  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Journal  of  Education  are  coming  in 
from   South    Carolina   and   Virginia. 
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A  Message  for  County  Superintendents. 


A  human  being  able  to  read  absolutely 
easily  and  intelligently  holds  the  key  to  all 
knowledge. 

A  child's  intellectual  growth  depends 
upon   his   reading. 

If  you  teach  a  child  to  read  easily  and 
intelligently  understanding  what  he  reads, 
you  have  conferred  the  greatest  blessing 
upon  the  child. 

You  are  urged  to  spread  the  teachings  of 
the  great  writers  by  making  your  class 
above  all  a  reading  class. 

Your  teachers  will  be  judged  chiefly  by 
the  intelligence  and  ease  with  which  the 
pupils  can  read. 

But  nearly  all  primary  reading  books  are 
too  difBcult.  Many  of  the  subjects  of  the 
lessons  are  not  familiar  to  the  children. 
The  vocabularies  are  too  large,  and  not  well 
chosen ;  and  the  new  words  are  not  repeated 
so  frequently  as  they  should  be.  The  sen- 
tences are  too  long;  the  language  is  too 
stiflf  and  formal;  and  the  thought  does  not 
appeal  to  the  children. 

With  such  primary  reading  books  the 
average  child  is  helpless,  and  the  teacher's 
task  is  almost  hopeless.  A  few  children 
who  have  great  natural  ability  will  learn 
to   read   in    spite   of    such   books,   but   the 


great  majority  will  stutter  and  stammer 
and  hesitate,  and  never  learn  to  read  easily 
or    intelligibly    or   intelligently. 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
merits  of  the  Wheeler  Primer,  and  also  to 
the  method  we  have  adopted  for  distribut- 
ing it  in  North  Carolina.  This  Primer  is 
the  only  book  we  have  on  the  North  Caro- 
lina list  of  adopted  or  recommended  books. 

It  was  unanimously  recommended  by  the 
North  Carolina  Sub-Commission,  composed 
of  school  men  selected  to  examine  the  dif- 
ferent books  submitted  for  adoption.  This 
Primer  is  a  very  much  easier  book  for  be- 
ginners than  the  adopted  First  Reader. 
Many  experienced  school  teachers  say 
that  the  child  should  read  the  Primer 
first  and  then  take  the  First  Reader. 

We  have  arranged  to.  have  this  book  sold 
by  the  following  firms :  Alfred  Williams  & 
Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. ;  Stone  &  Barringer  Co., 
Charlotte,  N.  C;  H.  Taylor  Rogers,  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C;  W.  H.  Watkins,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. ;  C.  W.  Yates  &  Co.,  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  and  P.  W.  Melick  Co.,  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C.  Either  of  the  above  firms 
will  fill  your  dealer's  order  promptly  for 
anv  number  of  these  Primers. 


WHEELER'S  GRADED  PRIMER 

\A'heeler's  Graded  Primer,  Price  30  Cents 

Cloth,  128  pages,  JO  ciigra-vings ,  28  of  them  full-page. 

The  Primer  vocabulary  is  small— very  small— only  250  different  words.  The 
new  words  are  introduced  gradually — very  gradual!}'.  The  greatest  number  of 
new  words  in  any  storv  is  six.  Each  word  is  repeated  again  and  again  in  suc- 
ceeding lessons  and  in  frequent  reviews.  The  sentences  are  short  and  eas3^  There 
is  generallv  but  one  sentence  to  a  line,  and  very  few  of  the  sentences  are  more  than 
one  line  long.  The  thought  is  simple,  childlike,  beautiful,  and  pure.  The  little 
stories  are  stories  and  not  mere  drill  upon  words. 

W.  H.  WHEELER  &  CO.,  Publishers 

203  Michigan  Avenue,  Ciiicago. 

Single  copy  sent  by  mail  for  30  cents. 

The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Sixteenth  year,  same  management.  Conservative  and  reliable.  Operates  throughout 
the  Southwest.  Members  located  in  twenty-eight  States.  Confidential  correspondence 
invited  with  schools  and  colleges  looking  for  teachers,  and  with  good  teachers  looking  for 
promotion.     Particulars  free. 

The  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

THE    STATE'S   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN. 

Regular  Courses  Leading  to  Degrees.  Brief  Courses  for  Teachers.  One-year  Course 
beginning  September  20th.  Two-months'  Course  beginning  September  20th.  Two- 
months'  Course  beginning  April  1st.  Observation  and  Practice  m  Training  School  for 
Teachers.     For  catalogue  address,  President  Ch.\rles  D.  McIver,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

Desks,  Blackboards,  Maps,  Globes,  Cra3'on,  Erasers.      Goods  and  prices  fully  guaranteed. 
Warehouses  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

CHARLES  J.  PARKER, 
THE  SCHOOL  FURNITURE   MAN. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


WANTED 

Miss  Annie  F.  Petty,  Librarian  State  Normal 
College,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  desires  to  complete 
her  file  of  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, Atlantic  Journal  of  Education,  and  State 
Normal  Magazine.  She  wishes  the  copies  given 
below,  and  would  greatly  appreciate  the  favor. 
if  any  one  seeing  this  notice  and  having  any 
copy  in  question  would  send  it  to  her  address, 
and  write  her  in  regard  to  it. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 

Volvme  I.— August,  1897;  September,  1897; 
April.  1898;  July,  1898. 

Atlantic  Journal  of  Education. 

Volume  IK— January,  1901  ;  February,  1901 ; 
April,  1901;  May.  190'l;  June,  1901. 

Vo7ume  T.— August,  19(»2;  September,  1902; 
November,  1902 

Volume  r/.— January,  1903:  July,  1903;  Au- 
gust, 1903;  September,  1903;  October,  1903; 
November.  1903;   December,  1903. 

State  Normal  Magazine. 

Volume  V. — Nos.  1  and  4. 
Volume  IX. — No.  5. 
Volume  X. — No.  4. 


INTERNATIONAL! 

DICTIONARY 

THE  ONE  GREAT 
STANDARD  AUTHORITY. 

Can  it  truly  be  said  of  any  other  book  I 
than  WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY  that  it  is:— 

The  Standardofthe  FederalandState  Courts?  I 
The  Standard  of  the  Govt.  Printing  Office?  | 
The  Basis  of  nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks?  In- 
dorsed by  every  State  School  Supt.?  _  Univer- 
Fally  recommended  by  College  Presidents  and  I 
Educators?  The  Standard  for  over  99%  of  | 
the  Newspapers? 

UP  TO  DATE  and  KEI.IABI.E. 

2380  Pages.  5000  lUustrations.  | 

ShoHl'l  YoM  Not  Own  Sii*-!!  n  T'ook  P 


"Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary. 
The  largest  of  our  abridgments.  Repulnr 
and  Thin  Paper  editirns.  Unsurpassed  for 
elegance  ard  convenience. 

1116  Pages  and  14.0  Illustbatioks. 


Write  for  '*  The  Story  of  a  Book" — Free. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 

Springfield,    Mass.,    U.  S.  A. 

GET  THE  KEST. 


Literary,  Teachers'  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Cour- 
ses. Board  and  Tuition 
per  year  $125;  250  stu- 
dents annually'-.  New 
building^s.  Enter  at  any 
time.  Send  for  beautiful 
new  catalogue.  Address 
the  president. 
W.  T.  Whitsett,  Ph.  D., 
Whitsett,  N.  C. 


(incorporated)    V__.x 

Capital  Stock  $30,000.00. 

R|)CI\|pCC  When  vou  think  of  going  off  to 
UUalllLOO  school,  write  for  New  Catalogue 
and  Special  Offer  of  the  I.,eading  Business  and 
Shorthand  School.  Address  King's  Business 
College,  Raleigh.  N.  C,  or  Charlotte,  N.  C.  (We 
also  teach  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Penman- 
ship, etc..  hj'  mail.) 

WINTERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Pall  Term  opens  September  3d,  and  closes  De- 
cember 1st,  1906.  Spring  Term  begins  Decem- 
ber 31st.  1906.  and  ends  May  17th,  1907. 

Thorough  instruction  under  the  best  moral  in- 
fluence. Tuition  $1  to  $3.50  per  month.  Board, 
including  furnished  rooms,  light  and  fuel  $8  per 
month.  Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months 
$81  to  $130.  Separate  dormitories  for  boys  and 
girls  under  special  supervision  of  members  of  the 
faculty.  Good  mineral  water  suppl3'  on  the 
grounds.  For  catalogue  and  further  informa- 
tion, address  the  principal. 

G.  E.  LINEBERRY,  WinterTiUe,  N.  C. 
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Some  Notable  New  School  BooKs 


Ivanhoe  Historical  Note  Books. 

These  note  books  are  the  best  devise  that  has  been  found 
for  making  History  real — for  recreating  the  historical 
story.  The  History  teachers  in  more  than  3,000  schools 
prove  this  by  using  the  Note  Books  year  after  year.  They 
are  published  in  five  parts  as  follows: 
Part  I.  To  accompany  United  States  History, 
Part  II.  To  accompany  General  History,  ,  .  . 
Part  III.  To  accompany  Ancient  History,  ... 
Part  IV.  To  accompany  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History 
Part     V.  To  accompany  English  History, 


30  cents 
30  cents 
30  cents 
30  cents 
30  cents 


Your  School  Supplies. 


We  publish  the  largest  and  most  durable  line  of  note 
book  covers  for  work  in  Composition,  History,  Literature, 
Bookkeeping,  for  Laboratory  work  in  all  the  sciences,  or 
wherever  a  note  book  is  used.  Here  are  two  of  the  most 
popular: 

Glenco  Shoestring  Cover,  -        12  cents 

Regal  Flat-opening  Cover,         -         25  cents 

We  carry  all  kinds  of  "fillers"  for  these  or  other  note 
books.  May  we  send  you  our  circular  "About  Note  Books" 
with  a  "Tab  Card"  of  "fillers"  ? 

Remember  that  we  carry  a  complete  line  of  the  better 
quality  of  school  supplies.  Then  we  rather  pride  ourselves 
on  filling  orders  promptly.  Do  you  want  our  "School 
Supply  Catalogue  "  ? 


Supplementary  Readers. 


Bee  People,  Morley, 

Little  Mitchell,  Morley,     ----- 
Nestlings  of  Forest  and  Marsh,  Wheelock, 
Lady  Lee  and  other  Animal  Stories,  Ensign, 
The  Childhood  of  Ji-Shib,  Jenks, 

Art=Literature  Readers. 


50  Cents. 
50  Cents, 
45  Cents 
50  Centsi 
60  Cents 


The  most  beautiful  school  books  ever  published.  They 
teach  a  child  to  read  with  natural  expression— as  he  talks. 
They  teach  him  to  love  good  literature.  They  teach  him  to 
appreciate  the  best  art.  Every  illustration  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  famous  painting  in  two  colors.  Primer  30  cents, 
First  Reader  30  cents,  Second  Reader  40  cents.  Others  in 
preparation. 

Folk=Lore  Readers. 

Here  is  a  series  of  readers  based  on  Mother  Goose  and 
nursery  rhymes — carefully  graded.  Illustrated  with  out- 
line drawings  in  two  colors  in  flat  poster  style.  They  de- 
velop the  imagination  of  the  child.  Primer  30  cents,  First 
Reader  30  cents.    Others  in  preparation. 


ATKINSON,  MENTZER  &  GROVER,  Publishers,  Chicago  and  Boston 
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20,512  Remington  Typewriters 


Are  used  for  instruction  purpo- 
ses in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada^  vastly  more 
than  all  other  makes  combined 

The  choice  of  the  commercial 
world  is  reflected  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  commercial  schools 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

700  £ast  Main  Street,  R.icliinond,  Va. 
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TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR 


High  Schools  and  Colleges 

Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company 


Adams  "Mediaeval  and  Modem  History"  $I.JO 

Bailey  "An  Elementary  Text  in  Botany"  t.IO 

Baldwin  "How  to  "Write"          -        -        -  ^ 

Ball  "The  Elements  of  Greek"          -        -  1. 00 

Bates  "American  Literature"    -        -        -  1. 00 

Botsford  "Ancient  History  for  Beginners  -  1.50 
Brewster  "Representative  Essays  on  the 

Theory  of  Style"         -        -        -        -  J.JO 

Brewster  and  Carpenter  "  Studies  in  Struc- 
ture and  Style"  -        -        -        -        -  I.tO 

Brooke  "English  Literature"    -        -        -  J. 00 

Carpenter  "Complete  Rhetoric"        -        -  1.00 

Carpenter  "Model  English  Prose"     -        -  .90 
Coman  "  Industrial  History  of  the  United 

States"        ------  t.25 

Coman  and  Kendall  "A  History  of  Eng- 
land"          ------  1.25 

Cross  "The  Development  of  the  English 

"Novel"        ------  1.50 


Ely  and  Wicker  "Elementary  Principles 

of  Economics"     -----  $t.00 

Emerson  "Outline  History  of  the  English 

Language"  -----      .80 

Emerson  "History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage"       ------     1.25 

Fisher  and  Schwatt  "Complete  Secondary 

Algebra"    ------     J.35 

Gayley  and  Young  "The  Principle  and 

Progress  of  English  Poetry"         -         -     t.JO 

Hall   and  Knight  "Algebra  for  Colleges 

and  Schools"       -----     I.JO 

Laycock  and  Spofford  "Manual  of  Argu- 
mentation" -----      .50 

Raper  "Principles  of  Weahh  and  "Welfare"     I.JO 

Schultze  "Advanced  Algebra"  -        -     1.25 

Schultze  and  Sevenoak  "Plane  and  Solid 

Geometry"  -----     I.IO 

Trent  "Southern  Writers"        -         -         -     I.IO 


Tarr^s  New  Physical  Geography  $L00 

The  adopted  text  in  the  North  Carolina  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro.    The  examina- 
tion questions  in  physical  geography  for  entrance  to  the  Normal  College 
are  taken  from  Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE. 


The  Macmillan  Company 


Fourth  National  Bank  Building 
ATLANTA,  GA. 
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We  will  thank  you  to  bear 
in  mind  that 


THE  SEEMAN  PRINTERY 


Is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  print- 
ing establishments  in  North  Carolina. 
C  Our  composing  room,  press  room  and 
bindry  are  all  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
machinery  and  material,  and  our  facilities  for 
handling  every  class  of  Letterpress  Printing 
is  of  the  very  best. 

C  In  our  bindery  we  manufacture  every 
variety  of  Blank  Books;  do  all  kinds  of  rul- 
ing, numbering,  punching  and  binding. 
C,  If  you  have  a  book,  catalogue,  letter  head, 
or  anything  else  to  print,  a  book  to  letter, 
bind  or  repair,  do  not  fail  to  write 

®ljr  i>rf  man  ^nntrrg 

H.  E.  SEEMAN,  Proprietor 

Durham,  North  Carolina 


Entered  at  the  Postojflce  at  Durham,  N.  C ,  as  Second  Class  Matter. 
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Current  Events. 


The  Hudson 
Bay  Company. 


The  Hudson  Bay  Company,  which  was 
organized  in  1670  by  Prince  Rupert  and 
seventeen  other  British  noblemen  for  the 
purpose  of  importing  furs 
and  skins  from  America,  is 
still  doing  a  great  business 
in  North  America.  It  is  the  oldest  com- 
pany doing  business  in  America.  In  1614, 
just  seven  years  after  the  Jamestown  set- 
tlement, a  trading  station  was  formed  on 
Manhattan  Island  by  the  Dutch,  for  the 
purpose  of  trading  with  the  Indians.  New 
York  lias  grown  up  on  the  spot  of  this  old 
trading  post.  The  Dutch  made  settlements 
here,  but  in  1664  the  English  took  posses- 
sion of  this  settlement.  They  foimd  the 
trade  with  the  Indians  so  valuable  that 
six  years  later,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
was   formed. 

This  company  is  doing  today  the  great- 
est business  in  furs.  It  has  stations  scat- 
tered all  over  British  North  America,  and 
its  traders  are  moving  on  its  every  stream, 
lake  and  river,  gatliering  furs  for  ship- 
ment to  England.  The  wilds  of  British 
America  are  divided  up  into  districts  and 
sub-districts.  Each  district  has  its  sub- 
trader,  with  subordinate  traders  under  him. 
Everything  is  controlled  form  London. 
The  cliief  furs  shipped  are  the  beaver, 
otter,  minx,  fox,  and  muskrat.  The  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  has  made  London  the 
chief  fur  market  of  the  world.  A  consid- 
erable part  of  the  trade  today  is  with  the 
Indians   of   the   Northwest. 


Since  attention  is  directed  to  the  impor- 
tance of  a  canal  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
through  the  sounds  of  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina, it  would  be  well  to 
Canal  Building,  know  what  has  been  done 
in  the  United  States  in  the 
way  of  canal  building.  All  'eachers  know 
of  the  Erie  canal,  running  from  Buffalo  on 
Lake  Erie  to  Albany  on  the  Hudson,  in 
order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  vessels 
to  bring  the  produce  from  the  Great  Lake 
■  region  to  New  York,  the  great  seaport  on 
the  Atlantic,  without  having  to  go  around 
through  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  next  canal  of  importance  is  the 
Chicago  Canal,  which  connects  Chicago  on 
Lake  Michigan  with  the  Illinois  river, 
which  empties  into  the  Mississippi  river 
above  St.  Louis.  This  offers  an  opportu- 
nity for  boats  to  carry  produce  from  the 
Great  Lake  region  to  the  ^Mississippi  Val- 
ley region  without  going  around  by  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  is  also  the  Ohio 
canal,  which  connects  Cleveland  on  Lake 
Erie  with  the  Ohio  river,  and  affords 
another  water  way  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Still  another 
is  the  Miami  and  Erie  canal,  which  con- 
nects Toledo  on  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio 
river  at  Cincinnati. 

These  canals  have  made  trade  easier,  and 
have  contributed  much  to  the  internal  de- 
velopment of  the  states  through  which 
these  canals  run.  * 


Professor  Lowell,  of  the  Lowell  observa- 
tory at  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  planet  Mars.  The 
observatory  at  Flagstaff  is 
Mars  Inhabited,  said  to  be  ideally  situated 
for  observations'.  Profes- 
sor Lowell  is  satisfied  that  Mars  is  habit- 
able and  inhabited — that  it  is  peopled  by 
beings  even  more  intellectual  and  advanced 
than   ourselves. 

He  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  bands 
that  appear  and  disappear  with  the  chang- 
ing seasons  are  ingenious  and  remarkable 
irrigation  ditches.  There  are  no  seas  on 
Mars,  and  the  sole  source  of  moisture  is  in 
the  melting  polar  snows,  which  do  for  the 
Martians  what  the  Nile  does  for  the  Egyp- 
tians. 

Tlie  winters  are  rather  cold  on  Mars,  but 
the  summers  are  long  and  warm,  and  on 
the  whole  the  inhabitants  are  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances of  temperature.  The  landscape 
is  level,  but  there  is  compensation  in  the 
extraordinary  purity  of  the  air,  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  sky. 

All  the  evidence  leads  Professor  Lowell 
to  infer  that  there  is  a  high  order  of  life 
on  Mars.  The  mind  of  the  Martian  is  re- 
vealed by  his  works,  bj'  his  control  of  his 
physical  environment.  Besides,  life  is 
much  older  there,  and  the  Martian  has  had 
a  longer  period  than  the  inhabitants  of 
this  terraqueous  planet  to  develop  his 
brain   and   his   social   nature. 

Professor  Lowell  is  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  with  all  their  superiority, 
the  Martian  philosophers  are  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  earth.  He 
believes  them  to  hold  that  life  is  impos- 
sible on  our  little  globe. 


The  point  of  land  opposite  Beaufort,  on 
which  is  located  a  life  saving  station,  and 
the  remains  of  Fort  Macon,  has  sunk  in 
some  places  to  a  depth  of 
Land  Sinking.  50  feet  below  the  water 
surface.  This  sinking  be- 
gan on  December  7,  and  has  continued  at 
intervals  until  the  life  saving  station  and 
the  old  fort  have  been  abandoned.  At  first 
it  was  thought  to  be  due  to  an  earthquake, 
although  no  notice  was  made  of  any  land 
tremble.  Another  explanation  is  that  under- 
neath the  sand  reef  there  is  a  water  vein  or 
subterranean  channel  of  running;  water  to 
the  sea.  If  this  latter  is  the  case,  there  is  no 
chance  of  safety  for  the  point  on  which  the 
life  saving  station  and  the  old  fort  are  situated. 

Visitors  to  Morehead  and  Beaufort  in 
the  summer  would  not  recognize  the 
changed  line  of  the  sound.  The  channel 
is  now  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wider 
than  formerly,  and  unless  checked,  the,  ef- 
fect will  be  to  shave  the  coast  line  straight 
where  it  had  curved  towards  the  Beaufort 
peninsula.  This  would  eliminate  the  life 
saving    station. 


The  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina will  meet  in  Raleigh,  Wednesday, 
.January   9.     The   State   Constitution   says: 

"The  Senate  and  House  of 
The  General  Representatives    shall    meet 

biennially  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday after  the  first  Monday  in  January 
next  after  the  election ;  and  when  assembled. 


shall  be  denominated  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Neither  house  shall  proceed  upon 
business  unless  a  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
bers are  actually  present." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  General  As- 
sembly will  be  to  elect  a  United  States 
Senator.     The   Federal    Constitution   says: 

"The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 
State,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof, 
for  six  years." 

The  law-making  body  in  North  Carolina 
is  called  the  General  Assembly,  and  its 
duties  are  to  pass  such  laws  as  pertain 
directly  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
.  State.  The  law-making  body  of  the  United 
States  is  called  Congress,  and  it  makes 
laws  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the 
nation.  Congress  is  now  in  session.  The 
Federal   Constitution   says: 

"The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least 
once  in  every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall 
be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December." 

Soon  both  legislative  bodies  will  be  at 
work,  and  their  duties  are  defined  by  their 
respective  constitutions,  which  every  teacher 
should    read. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  months 
ago  the  United  States  Government  was  com- 
pelled  to    restore   order   in    Cuba.     Without 

our  firing  a  gun,  the  rebellion 
Government  ^,^33^^  ^^^j  president  Roose- 

01  Cuba.  .    ,     , 

velt  appomted  a  governor  to 

take  charge  of  Cuba's  administration.  The 
President  in  his  message  to  Congress  says  that 
the  provisional  government  now  established 
at  Havana  will  administer  the  island  "for  a  few 
months,"  until  tranquility  can  be  restored,  a 
new  election  properly  conducted,  and  a  new 
native  government  inaugurated.  When  the 
election  shall  have  been  held,  and  a  new 
government  shall  have  been  installed  in 
peaceful  and  orderly  fashion,  the  provisional 
government  will  come  to  an  end.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt solemnly  warns  the  Cubans  not  to  imag- 
ine that  such  temporary  interference  will  be 
often  repeated.  He  tells  them  frankly  that 
if  their  elections  become  a  farce,  and  if  the 
insurrectionary  habit  becomes  confirmed  in 
Cuba,  it  will  be  absolutely  out  of  the  question 
for  the  island  to  continue  independent.  On 
the  contrary,  the  United  States,  which  have 
assumed  the  sponsorship  before  the  civilized 
world  for  Cuba's  career  as  a  nation,  would 
have  to  take  permanent  measures  to  assume 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  government  as 
could  guarantee  the  safety  of  lite  and  property. 


Questions  tor  Teachers. 
What  reference  does  your  United  States 
history  make  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company?  , 
How  do  canals  aid  in  building  up  a  state? 
Locate  the  canals  mentioned  here  and  the  ' 
cities  immediately  benefited.  What  is  a 
planet  ?  Name  the  planets  that  revolve 
around  the  sun.  What  is  a  life  saving  station  ? 
Why  was  Fort  Macon  located  here?  How 
many  senators  and  representatives  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina?  For 
how  long  are  they  paid,  and  how  much  ?  How 
is  a  law  enacted  ?  Why  does  the  Governor 
send  a  message  to  ^the  General  Assembly  ? 
What  U.  S.  Senator  must  be  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  ?  What 
is  his  term  of  office  ?  How  many  U.  S.  Sena- 
tors in  Congress  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
Government  taking  possession  of  Cuba? 
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The  Relation  of  Home  and  School. 

By  Mrs.  Martin  D.  Hardin,  Charlotte. 


I  was  talking  once  to  the  thoughtful 
mother  of  three  young  sons.     She  said: 

"When  my  oldest  boy  was  about  seven, 
his  father  felt  tliat  he  should  no  longer 
be  left  so  exclusively  under  my  guidance. 
He  had  traced  many  of  the  weaknesses  and 
not  a  few  of  the  faults  of  manhood  to  the 
too  feminine  control  exercised  over  small 
boys.  In  all  seriousness,  he  believed  that 
if  the  child  of  six  or  seven  could  be 
turned  over  to  firmer,  less  sentimental 
rule  of  the  man,  he  would  become  far 
sooner    a    self-eontroUed    being." 

My  own  first  boy  lay  asleep  iu  his  cradle, 
at  the  time,  and  I  listened  in  intensest 
interest  to  this  very  unusual  and  startling 
suggestion;  memories  of  all  I  had  heard, 
or  read  upon  the  influences  of  good  moth- 
ers rose  before  me;  long  list  of  noble  men 
testifying  to  the  might  and  power  of  their 
mothers  in  creating  that  nobleness  came 
to  my  mind,  and  I  thought,  in  alarm: 
"Must  it  all  be  done  before  my  boy  Is  six? 
Were  all  these  miracles  of  mighty  incen- 
tive and  lielpfulness  wrought  in  babyhood 
alone?" 

But  my  calm  friend  continued:  "So  we 
adopted  the  plan.  It  was  explained  to  my 
son  that  he  was  to  go  now  exclusively  to 
his  father  for  council  and  for  discipline, 
that  his  sister  was  to  be  left  to  my  con- 
trol, but  that  he  need  no  longer  refer  to 
me,  except  of  his  own  will.  At  the  end 
of  a  week — my  exhausted  husband — it  was 
during  hia  summer  vacation,  and  he  had 
notliing  else  to  do — led  a  very  excited 
small  boy  into  my  room,  and  said:  'Here 
Mary,  take  him!  I  think "ne  will  need  you 
for  about  twenty  years  yet.  I'll  help  you, 
if  I  can.'" 

And  so  the  child  was  returned  to  his 
mother,  to  receive  frajm  her  and  from 
other  women^~-tlie  sum  of  the  influence 
that  should  mould  and  direct  his  childhood. 

It  has  been  so  from  the  begiiming.  It 
is  fixed  in  all  nature,  and  from  the  day 
when  Adam  was  set  to  till  the  soil,  in  the 
wonderful  old  Bible  story,  while  the  first 
boy  babies  clung  to  the  first  mothers, — 
womah's  work,  the  supreme  and  final  cause 
for  her  being,  has  been  the  nurture  of  the 
little  child.  The  world  has  been  blessed 
by  the  occasional  great  man  with  the 
woman's  soul;  there  have  been  the  Froe- 
bels  and  the  Pestalozzys,  who,  with  their 
God-given  insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
child,  with  their  passion  for  his  good,  have 
surpassed  the .  tenderest,  wisest  mother- 
heart  itself,  in  love  and  reverence,  and  ap- 


proached near  unto  Him,  the  Supreme  lover 
of  little  cliildren,  who  saw  in  them  the 
coming   of   His   Father's  kingdom. 

And  in  varying  degrees  do  we  find  that 
insight  in  all  good  men,  in  all  faithful  and 
loving  fathers,  but  unto  the  end,  as  it  has 
been  from  the  beginning,  the  man  will 
bend  his  chief  care  to  the  tilling  of  the 
soil,  to  the  winning  of  daily  bread,  while 
the   woman   guides   the   child. 

And  so  we  see  how  fitting,  how  inevit- 
able it  is  that  to  woman  should  be  en- 
trusted the  primarj'  work  of  our  schools, 
those  first  steps  of  the  little  feet  which 
lead  him  out  from  the  home,  along  the 
pathway  that  shall  bring  liim,  at  last, 
after  much  stumbling,  to  self-knowledge 
and   self-reverence. 

We  talk  much  of  the  closer  union  be- 
tween the  teacher  and  the  motlier,  of  a 
more  sj-mpathetic  imderstanding  between 
home  and  school,  of  the  need  of  deeper  co- 
operation between  these  two  influences 
which  together  make  up  the  sum  of  the 
child's  life.  And  in  our  deeper  thought  we 
must,  I  believe,  come  more  and  more  to 
feel  that  in  their  real  significance,  the 
two  are  the  same,  that  here  lies  the  chief 
reason  why  they  should  work  to  one  end, 
why  there  should  be  sympathy  and  under- 
standing between  them,  because  in  every 
truth  they  cannot  be  separated.  We  recog- 
nize in  them  two  influences,  but  the  child 
does  not,  together  they  make  up  the  one 
day  to  him.  He  does  not  speculate,  that 
in  going  from  the  home,  where  his  mother's 
rule,  be  it  wise  or  foolish,  controls  or 
frets  him,  that  he  is  entering  into  another 
circle  of  influence.  No,  it  is  just  all  in  the 
day  to  him.  Though  mother  and  teacher 
remain  in  ignorance  of  each  other,  though 
they  be  mutually  antagonistic,  yet  together 
they  must  ever  work,  to  the  uplifting  or 
undoing  of  his  nature.  They  may  work  to 
opposite  ends,  but  the  result,  to  the  child, 
will  be  the  sum  of  their  double  effort. 

He  may  be  confused,  he  may  be  hurt  by 
the  lack  of  harmony  between  them,  he  may 
wish  in  some  dim  way  tliat  school  and 
home  were  more  alike,  that  home  were  as 
serene  and  helpful  a  place  as  school,  or 
that  his  school  were  filled  with  that  spirit 
of  kindly  love  which  makes  his  home  a  bit 
of  heaven  for  his  childish  spirit,  but  -he 
can  never  analyze  and  separate  the  two. 

No,  the  work  of  teacher  and  mother  is 
one  work.  The  young  woman  who  has 
given  years  of  thought  and  training  to  her 
profession,   who   puts   into   it   all   the   love 


and  fervor  of  her  nature,  and  who  makes  of 
her  class  room,  whatever  its  outward  con- 
ditions may  be,  a  garden  spot  for  the  growth 
of  the  spirit  life  of  her  children,  is  as  truly 
a  mother,  as  she  who  has  actually  borne 
the  child,  and  given  it  its  physical  exist- 
ence. 

The  old  days  when  mother  instinct  was 
idealized  and  over-reverenced,  are  gone. 
We  no  longer  say  that  the  young  girl 
should  not  interest  nor  instruct  herself 
upon  questions  relating  to  the  possible 
children,  time  may  bring  to  her,  because, 
forsooth,  the  proper  wisdom  will  come  with 
the  child's  coming.  We  used  to  hear  that 
so  truly  as  God  sent  the  supply  of  milk 
to  the  mother's  breast  for  the  child's  physi- 
cal nourishment,  so  surelj'  would  he  send 
with  the  little  new-born  creature  the 
knowledge  of  all  things  needful  for  its 
care. 

But  we  don't  believe  that  any  more. 
Perhaps,  in  the  long  ago,  before  our  in- 
stincts were  perverted  and  disturbed  with 
much  distraction,  the  primitive  mother 
was  pretty  well  endowed  with  the  funda- 
mental knowledge  which  went  to  tlie  sav- 
ing of  her  own  life  and  the  child's.  If  she 
were  not,  or  failed  in  the  using  of  it,  he 
died,  and  the  child  of  some  worthier  mother 
was  left  to  carry  on  the  race. 

But,  even  with  animals  whose  instincts 
are  far  keener  guides  than  they  have  ever 
been  even  to  the  most  primitive  man,  they 
are  not  always  infallible  in  aiding  the 
mother  to  choose  that  which  is  best  for 
her  young. 

We  had  last  spring,  a  mother  dog  with 
a  family  of  very  entertaining  puppies. 
When  they  were  a  few  days  old,  she 
reached  the  conclusion  that  they  were  too 
much  sought  after  by  the  children,  and 
so  far  her  instinct  had  led  her  correctly. 
They  were  being  altogether  too  much  loved 
and  petted.  But  in  her  eft'orts  to  protect 
them,  she  carried  them  into  the  hottest, 
closest  corner  of  the  lawn,  and  so  smoth- 
ered them  with  old  sacks  that  they  were 
very  nearly  dead  when  we  rescued  them 
from  her  excessive  mother  zeal.  Have  you 
ever  seen  mothers  like  that?  Have  you 
ever  heard  a  mother  say,  "He  is  my  child, 
of  course  I   know  what  is  best  for  him?" 

No,  the  physical  bearing  of  children  does 
not  flt  any  woman  for  motherhood.  It  is 
a  deep  and  wonderful  experience,  that 
going  gladly  down  into  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  to  lead  out  from  these 
shadows  a  new  life,  and  no  good  woman,  I 
believe,  but  is  made  the  stronger,  and  the 
better  by  that  experience. 

But  spiritual  motherhood,  the  passion 
for  little  children,  the  instinct  of  nurture, 
lies  far  deeper  in  the  heart  of  women,  is  a 
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much  more  Godlike,  dynamic  force,  tliaii 
uiiiuy  a  woman  wlio  lias  borne  ckildieu  has 
ever   dreamed  of. 

in  trutli,  i  sometimes  feci,  as  i  sit  at 
the  leet  oi  some  wise  guide  along  these 
lovely  ways,  that  in  many  instances,  God 
has  reseived  this  fullest  revelation,  in  some 
sort  of  lovely  compensation,  for  the  lonely 
women  who  lia\e  never  been  called  mother. 
Have  we  not  all  of  us  been  blessed  by  the 
sight  Oi  some  real  mother  amongst  us '! 
Some  wise  teacher,  perhaps,  whose  trained 
mind  has  grasped  the  problem  of  the  little 
child's  needs,  or  some  young  woman  who, 
in  piophetic  insight,  has  caught  a  vision  of 
what  tlie   teacher's   work  may   beV 

And  so  your  work  is  absolutely,  and 
just  in  proportion  as  it  approaches  the 
ideal,    mother's    work. 

lou  remember  Elizabeth  Harrison's  de- 
scription of  the  perfect  mother;  the  prov- 
inces she  must  conquer,  the  results  of  all 
art,  and  music,  and  literature  she  must 
make  ner  own,  that  their  richest  fruits 
may  be  given  to  her  children. 

i  believe  that  it  will  be  only  as  she  takes 
for  her  guide  the  well  trained  intelligent 
service  which  the  wise  teacher  gives  to  her 
group  of  children,  that  she  will  be  able 
to  lift  her  womanhood  out  of  its  drudgery 
into  that  spiritual  power  which  makes  of 
it,  indeed,  the  most  vital  inlluenee  known 
among  men.  And  so  truly  do  1  believe 
that  it  is  as  the  teacher  takes  counsel  of 
the  mother's  love  and  patience,  bears  in 
true  mother-wise  each  child  as  a  burden 
on  her  heart,  that  she  too  will  come  into 
her  fullest  heritage  of  power. 

We  may  find  the  keynote  to  the  spirit 
which  should  control  us  both  at  home  and 
in  school  in  these  words  of  our  great 
friend  Froebel,  "That  mighty  apostle  of 
childhood,"  who  more  truly  than  any  other 
has  taught,  to  those  who  will  hear,  the 
message  of  the  Christ  for  little  children. 

Hear  him,  "Childhood  must  be  taken 
care  of,  and  protected,  for  it  cannot  pro- 
tect itself,  and  the  more  tender  the  age, 
the  more  care  it  needs."  In  these  words 
we  may  find,  if  they  reach  our  hearts,  the 
impulse  to  our  task.  It  is  to  the  protec- 
tion of  childhood  we  are  set,  you  in  your 
classroom  with  your  fifty  differing  boys 
and  girls  before  you,  as  i,  in  my  nursery 
with  my  four.  Do  you  think  that  ignor- 
ance, or  half-training,  or  half-hearted  in- 
terest is  equal  to  this  task'i  Murray  But- 
ler has  said,  /in  speaking  of  the  old  time 
fallacy  that  because  tlie  kindergartner,  and 
we  may  add,  the  primary  teacher,  is  deal- 
ing with  the  very  young  child,  that  "empti- 
ness of  mind  coupled  with  amiability  of 
disposition  will  suffice  for  the  task,"  a 
stupid  person  may  perhaps  direct  educa- 
tion at  that  stage  when  some  adequate 
consciousness  of  the  subject  matter  is  had 
by  the  pupil  himself,  but  no  wisdom  la  too 
great  to  deal  with  the  young  child. 

I  sometimes  shudder  when  I  think  how 
absolutely  at  our  mercy  these  little  chil- 
dren are,  how  helpless  in  our  hands.  We 
may  feed  them,  if  we  will,  or  if  we  know 
no  better,  upon  improper  food,  we  may 
keep  them  in  close,  illy  ventilated  rooms, 
awake  and  excited,  long  after  they  should 
be   at   rest    in   fresh   cool   beds.      We   may 


dress  them  in  unsuitable  clothing,  and 
h.'C  their  minus  upon  external  values  by 
the  finery  in  which  their  bodies  are  decked. 
We  may  turn  aside  the  serious  question- 
ings of  their  little  spirits  with  a  laugh, 
!n  a  thousand  ways  we  may  cramp,  and 
distort  their  auakeiiing  souls,  and  they 
are  dumb  and  Helpless  before  us.  They 
have  no  appeal;  they  must  take  from  our 
hands  the  stone  and  the  serpent,  when  we 
should  have  otlered  the  bread  and  the  fish. 

And  so  may  j'ou  teachers  make  the 
same  sad  errors,  if  your  hearts  be  not 
quickened  and  your  eyes  awake.  Protec- 
tion and  guidance  is  your  function,  not 
primarily  the  teaching  of  words  and  fig- 
ures. 1  think  we  are  beginning  to  get 
some  gleaming  as  to  the  true  end  of  edu- 
cation— it  is  not  the  mere  learning  of 
things — but — who  is  it  that  says,  "The 
chief  art  ol  all  life  is  the  making  of 
friends '/" 

Dr.  Jas.  Russell,  in  speaking  of  the  most 
vital  things  in  the  education  of  young 
women,  said,  last  year^  "A  very  service- 
able education  can  be  given  with  a  modi- 
cum of  formal  instruction,"  and  the  pri- 
mary teacher  can  find  no  better  motto  for 
that  one  rich  full  year  she  spends  with 
each  group   of   children. 

The  child  learns  far  more  from  you, 
from  the  gentleness,  the  courtesy  of  the 
atmosphere  you  impart,  than  he  can  gain 
from  the  primer.  With  you  he  gains,  or 
it  becomes  ever  increasingly  hard  for  him 
to  gain,  that  reverence  for  his  teacher,  that 
belief  lin  her  love  and  wisdom  which  shall 
be  a  guiding  star  in  the  long  struggle  that 
lies  before  him.  If  he  has  had  no  kinder- 
garten training,  he  gains  with  you  his 
first  lessons  in  communal  living — and  what 
is  life  but  one  long  lesson  in  teaching  us 
to  live  with  our  fellows.  There  has  come 
to  him,  with  his  entrance  into  school  con- 
ditions, a  veritable  burst  of  new  vital  im- 
pressions which,  be  you  or  he  never  so  un- 
conscious of  them,  are  nevertheless  the 
real  educators  of  Ids  awakened  little  spirit. 
There  lias  been  written  in  English  no  more 
vital  portrayal  of  the  child's  education 
than   these  words  of   Walt  WHiitnian : 

"There  was  a  child  went  forth  every  daj% 
And   the    nrst   object   he   looked   upon   and 
received   with    wonder,    pity,    love   or 
dread,   mat   object   he  became. 
And    that    object    became    part    of   him   for 
the  day,  or  a  certain  part  of  the  day, 
or    for    manj'    years,    or    stretching 
cycle  of   years. 
The  early  lilacs  became  part  of  this  child. 
And    grass,    and    white    and    red    morning- 
glories,    and    white    and    red    clover, 
and  the  song  of  the  phoebe  bird. 

And    the    school-mistress    that    passed    on 

her  way  to  the  school, 
And    the    iriendly    boys    that    passed,    and 

the    quarrelsome    boys. 
And   the  tidy   and   fresh-cheeked  girls,   and 

the  barefoot  negro  boy  and  girl. 
And   all    the   changes   of   city   and   country. 

wherever   he   went." 

Here  this  again:  "Much  of  what  we 
claim  for  study  may  be  gained  from  lead- 
ing  a   wholesome   life  with   one's   fellows," 


and  1  believe  that  the  primary  teacher 
who  leads  her  children  in  play  which 
calls  for  sj'mpathetic  and  co-operative 
action,  in  play  which  teaches  each  that  he 
is  but  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  and  must 
surrender  his  partial  desire  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  game,  is  more  truly  per- 
forming her  function  of  guidance  and  pro- 
tection than  she  who  finishes  the  primer 
in  the  fewest  number  of  months.  The 
great  English  schools  have  always  stood 
for  such  an  ideal  of  education.  Eton  and 
Harrow  have  created  a  type  of  vigorous, 
vital  boy  life  which  the  world  has  not  sur- 
passed; and  they  have  created  it  by  the 
emphasis  which  they  have  persistently  put 
upon  the  wholesome  life  which  the  boys 
are  taught  to  lead  with  their  fellows.  Of 
what  use  is  all  learning  to  man  or  woman 
if  they  have  not  the  temper  which  makes 
their  association  with  others  helpful  and 
buoyant.  Have  we  not  all  seen  some  piti- 
ful book-worm  with  classics  at  his  tongue's 
end  sunk  into  inelUeiency,  because  he  had 
never    learned   to    live '! 

X  shall  never  forget  a  conversation  I 
once  heard  between  two  men — one  was  of 
this  type;  the  learning  of  j'ears  lay  liter- 
ally moulding  in  his  liead  for  lack  of  power 
to  turn  it  into  any  use  to  those  who 
needed  it;  the  other  had  been  trained  from 
childhood  to  live  with  his  playmates.  He 
had  early  learned  to  yield  his  own  will  to 
the  good  of  the  group  upon  the  play- 
ground, and  later  upon  the  gridiron,  and 
his  manhood  had  brought  him  opportimi- 
ties  for  service  to  his  fellows  which,  to  the 
other  man  w'ith  superior  identical  book 
learning,  would  remain  forever  impossible. 
The  one  who  knew  himself  to  be  a  failure 
had  turned  to  the  other  in  auger  and  said, 
"I  am  a  thousand  times  better  fitted  for 
this  work  than  yon.  I  read  Greek  with 
far  greater  ease — 1  have  lived  with  Shake- 
speare and  Plato  and  Socrates!"  Don't 
you  see  the  crushing  inefficiency  of  such 
training'?  Great  guides  they  are  indeed, 
and  without  them,  Plato,  Shakespeare  and 
the  rest,  no  man  may  realize  the  mightiest 
that  is  written  within  himself.  But,  un- 
less a  man  live  close  to  his  fellows,  unless 
he,  himself,  has  known  at  first  hand  life's 
vital  experiences,  and  bring  them  to  the 
interpretation  of  these  mighty  masters,  he 
can   never   read   them   aright. 

And,  here  lies  your  great  power  and 
responsibility.  You  have  not  time  in  your 
fixed  routine  of  instruction  to  follow  kin- 
dergarten programs,  but  yon  can  show 
your  children  that  play  and  song  and 
frolic  appear  to  you  as  all  engrossing  for 
the  moment,  as  the  primer,  that  you  too 
enjoy  them,  and  do  not  simply  yield  them 
grudgingly,  as  so  many  precious  moments 
stolen  from  the  more  important  tasks. 
You  can  teach  them  that  the  cheerful  re- 
ceiving of  inevitable  bumps  and  blows  and 
hurt  feelings,  from  which  their  babyhood 
at  home  has  been  more  or  less  shielded,  is 
commended  by  you  with  as  much  hearti- 
ness as  a  well  recited  lesson.  And  in  some 
far  off  elysium  day  they  may  let  you  fol- 
low hi  in  out  upon  the  playground  and 
there  reconstruct  his  boisterous  romping 
into  beautiful  educative  play.  But,  beyond 
all,  you  can  so  make  him  conscious  of  his 
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love,  that  long  after  lie  has  left  you  he 
will  still  associate  those  first  dreadful 
struggles  over  hard  words,  with  an  inde- 
finable sense  of  protection  and  care.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  greatest  thing  the 
primary  teaelier  can  do  for  her  children 
is  to  win  their  love.  1  am  watching  now 
a  little  girl  in  the  fourth  grade.  Some 
jiait  of  her  work  is  hard  for  her  this 
year.  She  has  been  kept  in  some  half 
dozen  times  for  missing  her  spelling,  but 
she  has  not  for  one  moment  lost  the  feel- 
ing of  friendliness  toward  her  teacher,  be- 
cause in  the  first  grade  she  was  mothered 
by  a  wise  woman  who  taught  her  that  her 
teacher's  corrections  at  school  were  like 
tliose  she  received  at  home,  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  her. 

While  /,  with  a  contrary  first  grade 
experience,  was  12  years  old  before  it 
dawned  upon  me  that  the  far-off  lady  who 
sat  at  the  desk  had  an}'  interest  in  my 
small  self.  Oh,  how  far  we  liave  gone 
along  right  paths,  in  one  generation! 
Bring  as  much  of  the  mother  spirit  into 
your   discipline   as   you  can. 

And,  then  one  last  thing,  and  here  I 
believe  you  may  develop  a  department 
which  shall  aid  you  more  than  all  things 
else  in  bringing  about  a  closer  sympathy 
between  teachers  and  mothers;  and  that  is, 
in  the  formation  of  mothers'  clubs.  Re- 
member that  to  you,  in  this,  will  most 
naturally  fall  the  leadership,  you  are 
perhaps  better  trained,  you  have  the  books 
and  magazines,  while  they  will  bring  the 
home   knowledge   of   the   child. 

It  is  annoying  to  think  how  difficult  it 
is  for  a  mother  to  get  an  education. 

If  a  woman  elect  to  become  doctor  or 
lawyer  or  preacher,  the  doors  of  the  uni- 
versity fly  open  before  her,  but,  with  all 
our  boasted  advancement,  we  still  ti-ain 
our  girls  and  boys  as  tliough  parenthood 
were  the  last  possible  accident  that  chance 
might  bring  to  them,  instead  of  the  inevit- 
able destiny  that  awaits  nearly  every  one. 
So  don't  be  too  severe  upon  some  narrow- 


minded  mother  who  makes  your  burden  a 
bit  heavier  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 
She  has  probably  developed  marvelously 
in  understanding  and  sympathy  toward 
her  boy  or  girl  since  the  tiny  creature  was 
first  laid  in  her  welcoming  arms.  But 
take  her  too  upon  j'our  heart,  and  know 
that  your  duty  is  no  less  to  direct  and 
inspire  her,  and  to  be  directed  and  inspired 
by  her,  than  it  is  to  teach  her  child  in 
letters. 

Theie  are  man}-  such  clubs  now,  where 
tlie  mothers  of  a  certain  school  meet  once 
a  month  with  the  teachers,  in  the  school 
building,  and  talk  over  the  problems  which 
it  will  always  take  the  combined  intelli- 
gence of  both  to  solve. 

Don't  you  think  Tommy  might  come  to 
school  next  morning,  with  head  a  bit 
higher,  with  heart  a  bit  more  in  touch 
with  his  teacher,  if  he  knew  that  she  and 
his  mother  had  spent  the  afternoon  to- 
gether ? 

And  then  how  much  more  eagerly  would 
slie  go  back  to  her  home-making,  after 
that  touch  with  other  minds.  1  once  Iieard 
of  a  child  who  said,  "Oh,  mamma,  I  wish 
there  were  mothers'  meetings  every  day. 
You  are  so  niueU  sweeter  when  you've  been 
to   one!" 

I  have  .sometimes  seen  mothers  who  were 
indifferent  or  careless  about  visiting  their 
children's  school.  But  I  believe  all  teach- 
ers are  eager  and  anxious  to  urge  this 
upon   them. 

This,  then,  is  your  task — no  light  or 
ignoble  one,  but  a  mighty  power  making 
for  weakness  or  for  strength. 

We  have  heard  of  the  forgotten  influ- 
ences of  childhood.  The  thing  you  say, 
3'our  manner  of  speech,  your  face  even, 
may  fade  away  in  years  from  your  child's 
memory,  but  the  power  of  them  all  abides 
and  goes  with  him,  becomes  a  part  of  him, 
that  shall  make  it  hard  or  easy  for  him  to 
bear  the  burdens  of  others,  and  work  out 
"his  tiny  fragment  of  the  world's  salva- 
tion." 


The  Work  of  the  First  Year  in  School. 


Story  in  the  First  Grade. 

'1.     Teach  the  Child  to  Taxk: 

When  the  child  enters  school  for  the 
first  time,  the  newness  of  his  surround- 
ings has  a  tendency  to  seal  his  lips.  His 
thoughts  are  foreign  to  his  environment. 
He  is  prepared  to  absorb  a  little  of  every- 
thing, without  being  able  to  concentrate 
on  what  the  teachers  believe  to  be  the  essen- 
tials of  the  school  room;  and  the  teacher 
who  expects  the  child  to  take  a  lively 
interest  at  once  in  his  a,  b,  e's  and  retain 
that  interest  throughout  the  year,  so  often 
finds  that  something  is  lacking.  The  first 
lessons  should  be  devoted  to  talking  to  the 
child  about  his  home — questions  about 
people  and  things  in  and  around  the  home. 
At  first  he  may  answer  in  monosyllables, 
but  if  he  answers  at  all  a  point  has  been 
gained.  Certainly  he  will  talk  more 
readily  about  these  things  than  about  his 
a,  b,  e's. 


2.     Tell  the  Child  a  Story: 

The  object  is  still  to  attract  the  child's 
attention,  arouse  his  interest  and  teach 
him  to  talk.  The  telling  of  stories  to  chil- 
dren and  their  oral  reproduction  of  them 
before  they  have  mastered  the  mechanics 
of  reading  is  of  the  very  greatest  impor- 
tance. In  fact,  it  is  Ox  considerably  more 
importance  at  first  than  teaching  the  let- 
ters. An  interesting  story  will  hold  a 
child's  attention  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end ;  it  will  stimulate  his  memory  to  hold 
the  essential  parts,  and  frequent  discus- 
sions will  give  him  power  to  tell  the  entire 
story.  It  frequently  happens  that  chil- 
dren in  the  higher  classes  are  unable  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  reading,  the  history, 
or  the  geography.  In  order  to  reach  their 
knowledge  of  these  subjects,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  ask  countless  questions, 
and  it  is  so  often  the  ease  that,  if  the 
child  does  not  know  what  the  questions 
are,  he  is  unable  to  tell  even  a  part  of  the 


lesson,  for  he  failed  to  see  the  important 
parts,  hence  he  failed  to  see  how  the  ques- 
tions could  bear  upon  the  lesson.  The 
fault  lies  liere :  ( 1 )  The  child  was  not 
taught  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  the 
story  in  his  first  year  and  in  each  succeed- 
ing grade,  and  to  keep  the  essential  parts 
in  his  mind  so  that  he  could  tell  it  again ; 
(2)  When  he  began  his  reading,  he  was 
not  taught  to  get  the  whole  story  from 
his  lesson  and  to  discuss  it  until  he  could 
see  not  only  the  essential  parts  of  the  les- 
son, but  also  the  story  in  detail  and  tell 
it  in  parts  or  in  detail  to  the  teacher. 
This  work  should  form  a  part  of  every 
day's  exercise,  from  the  time  the  child 
first  enters  school  until  he  passes  through 
the  entire  course. 

3.  Reasons  fob  Telling  Stories  to  Chil- 

dren: 

a..  It  concentrates  their  attention, 
strengthens  their  memory,  and  gives  the 
power  to  see  the  whole  story  and  tell  it  in 
its  natural  sequence. 

h.  It  teaches  the  child  to  talk  more 
correctly.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  his 
own  voice  and  learns  to  speak  his  words 
more  distinctly.  This  is  one  of  the  great- 
est  aids   to   reading. 

c.  It  adds  new  words  to  his  vocabulary, 
for  in  hearing  the  story  told  he  learns  to 
use  new  words  and  learns  their  meaning. 
This  also  aids  good  reading,  for  those 
same  words  will  be  used  later  in  his  read- 
ing. 

4.  How  to  Use  a  Story: 

At  least  one  recitation  each  day  should 
be  devoted  to  telling  stories  to  children  and 
in  discussing  them.  This  will  be  the  most 
interesting  recitation  of  the  day's  program. 
Svippose  this  is  the  story  to  be  told: 

THE  DOG  AND  HIS  vSHADOW. 
Once  adog  wascrossino-  a  stream 
of  water.  He  had  a  piece  of  meat 
in  his  mouth.  When  he  looked  down 
into  the  water,  he  thought  he  saw 
another  dog  with  a  bigger  piece  of 
meat  in  his  mouth,  and  he  tried  to 
catch  it  with  his  teeth.  But  this 
piece  fell  into  the  water,  and  so  he 
lost  his  dinner. 

After  the  story  is  told  slowly  and  with 
emphasis,  question  the  children  thus: 
Where  was  the  dog?  What  did  he  have 
in  his  mouth  ?  What  did  he  see  in  the 
water?  How  did  he  lose  his  piece  of 
meat?     Was   the   dog  greedy? 

It  may  be  necessary  to  tell  the  story 
over  before  the  children  can  answer  every 
question.  When  this  can  be  done,  have  the 
children  to  tell  the  story,  training  them 
from  the  first  to  tell  it  in  detail.  Then 
later  they  will  be  able  to  tell  their  history 
or  geography  lesson  in  detail.  On  the  nest 
daj',  when  the  time  comes  for  story  telling, 
review  this  story  and  have  the  children  to 
tell  it  over  again  before  a  new  one  is 
given. 

5.  SinTjVBLE  Stories  to  Tell: 

a.  Stories  of  animal,  bird,  and  insect 
life  around  the  home — stories  of  the  cow. 
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the  dog,  the  horse,  the  eat,  the  rabbit,  the 
fox,  the  grasshopper,  the  ant,  the  quail, 
the  moelcing  bird,  the  bluebird,  etc.  This 
talk  about  animals,  insects,  and  birds  and 
their  habits  should  form  a  large  part  of  the 
nature   study   in   school. 

6.  Stories  from  the  reading:  By  all 
means  select  the  best  stories  from  the  read- 
ing book  that  the  child  is  to  read  four 
months  or  a  year  hence.  Many  excellent 
stories  can  be  found  here  by  any  teacher. 
Simplify  them  in  the  telling  and  use  them 
freely.  They  will  not  only  furnish  excel- 
lent material  for  story  telling;  but  the 
story  telling  first  will  add  interest  later  to 
the  reading.  It  will  assist  the  child 
materially  in  interpreting  the  sentence. 

The  following  stories  are  taken  from 
Graded  Classics  I,  and  should  be  told: 
The  Old  Woman  and  Her  Pig,  The  Goose 
and  the  Golden  Egg,  The  Lion  and  the 
Mouse,  The  Mice  and  the  Cat,  The  Three 
Bears,   The   Three   Pigs. 

c.  Fables:  Select  a  few,  such  as  The 
Dog  and  his  Shadow,  The  Ants  and  the 
Grasshopper,  The  Crow  and  the  Pitcher, 
The  Fox  and  the  Grapes,  The  Wolf  and  the 
Lamb. 

d.  Fairy  Stories  and  Folklore:  Select 
such  as  The  Mouse  that  Lost  his  Tail, 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,  Cinderella,  Fairy 
Tell  True,  Tom  Thumb,  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,  The  Fisherman  and  his  Wife,  Little 
Red   Cap. 


The  Mechanics  of  Reading. 

The  phonic  method  is  recommended  by 
the  State  Superintendent  and,  practically, 
all  the  city  schools  and  many  of  the  rural 
schools  of  the  State  use  this  method.  In 
the  Journal  of  October  1,  Miss  Jennie 
Barwick,  of  Lenoir  County,  told  how  she 
introduced  phonics  in  a  rural  school.  It 
is   worth   reading   again. 

The  first  lesson  should  be  story  telling. 
As  soon  as  the  child  can  be  persuaded  to 
open  his  mouth  and  talk,  he  should  be  led 
to  take  the  first  step  in  the  mechanics  of 
reading. 

1.  Teach  the  child,  first,  to  pronounce  dis- 
tinctly the  simple  phonetic  words,  next  to 
make  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  words. 
This  should  all  be  done  orally.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  train  the  ear,  first  of  all,  to 
hear  accurately  the  sounds  for  which  the 
letters  stand.  (This  work  is  explained  fully 
in  Coon's  "How  to  Teach  Reading."  This 
book  is  published  by  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  and  will  be  sent 
free,  upon  application,  to  the  teacher). 

2.  Teach  the  child  to  recognize  and 
write  the  letters  that  stand  for  the  sound. 
He  has  been  spending  several  days  making, 
orally,  the  elementary  sounds  and  pro- 
nouncing words.  He  is  now  taught  to 
recognize  the  symbol  that  stands  for  that 
sound,  at  the  same  time  to  make  that 
symbol  "  or  letter  on  his  slate  or  tablet, 
ruled  for  tliat  purpose.  The  teacher 
should  show  him  how  the  symbol  is  made 
and  the  child  should  imitate  the  teacher, 
thus : 


t 


n 


The  writing  should  always  accompany 
every  lesson.  After  the  child  has  learned 
the  few  letters  above,  the  teacher  should 
make  words  from  these  letters,  copy  one 
at  a  time  on  the  board,  have  the  class  to 
spell  it  orally  at  first,  then  write  it  on 
slate  or  tablet,  ruled  for  that  purpose. 
Tlien  words  can  be  made  from  the  letters 
above,  and  taught  one  at  a  time,  until 
tlie  class  can  spell  and  write  all  of  them. 
Thus : 


tot     not     an     tan     on 

The  written  work  should  accompany 
each  lesson,  for  the  child  will  remember 
the  sound  and  the  word  better  if  he  is  re- 
quired to  make  the  symbols  that  stand  for 
the   sounds   or   word. 

3.  As  the  child  progresses  in  his  spell- 
ing each  da}',  he  adds  to  his  vocabulary  a 
new  word  learned.  He,  of  course,  should 
be  taught  not  only  to  spell  the  word,  but 
to  recognize  it  at-  sight.  Each  day  the 
words  of  previous  days  should  be  reviewed 
to  .see  if  the  child  can  recognize  them  at 
sight :  if  not,  he  should  be  required  to  spell 
tliem  again.  After  the  class  has  been 
taught  to  spell  and  copy  the  words  readily, 
the  words  of  the  previous  lessons  should 
be  dictated  to  him  and  he  should  write 
them  from  memory. 

METHOD  OF  WORD   STUDT. 

1.  Write  a  long  list  of  words  on  the 
board,  words,  of  course,  that  the  class  has 
studied.  Call  one  of  the  words  and  ask 
a  child  to  find  it."  Give  each  child  a  word 
to  find,  then  call  on  each  in  turn  to  find 
his  word.  Let  the  class  pronounce  the 
words   in  concert,   then  each  singly. 

2.  Take  cardboard  about  3  by  4  inches, 
write  a  word  on  each,  using  all  the  impor- 
tant words  learned.  Place  these  in  a  pile 
on  the  table.  Give  each  child  a  word  to 
find  and  let  the  class  look  through  the  pile 
until   the   words   are   found. 

3.  To  give  practice  in  recognizing  words 
at  sight,  let  the  teacher  have  all  familiar 
«ords  written  on  cardboard  in  large  let- 
ters, stand  before  the  class,  exposing  each 
one  rapidly  and  in  quick  succession,  having 
close  attention  and  quick  response  from 
the  children.     This  drill  is  very  good. 

4.  When  the  class  first  begins  the 
primer  or  reader,  call  on  each  child  to 
find  certain  words  in  the  lesson. 

5.  Write  on  the  board  the  name  of  the 
child  that  can  remember  the  largest  list 
of    words. 

SENTENCE    STLIDY. 

Soon  the  child  will  have  learned  a  num- 
ber of  words  that  may  be  combined  into  a 
sentence.  The  child  should  first  be  able 
to  recognize  each  word  of  the  sentence  at 
sight.  The  words  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  make  sense,  and  the  child  should  be 
taught  to  see  the  sense.  Tliis  makes  an 
excellent  word  study,  for  the  child  will 
remember  the  words  more  readily  because 
of  the  thought  that  lies  back  of  the  words. 
As  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to  read  the 
sentence,  he  should  be  taught  to  write  it. 
The  reading  and  the  writing  should  go 
together  in  the  primary  grades,  for  the 
child    learns    to    read    more    readily    after 


learning  to  write  the  sentence,  because  in 
the  writing  he  thinks  the  thought  of  the 
sentence.  Let  the  children  copy  from  the 
board  on  slate  or  ruled  tablet,  as  follows: 

Ben  got  my  hat. 

After  several  exercises  of  this  kind  the 
children  will  be  ready  for  the  first  reader. 
They  have  written  the  letter,  the  word, 
and  the  sentence.  This  method  should 
be  continued.  The  child  should  copy  the 
sentence  he  reads  in  his  first  reader,  and  he 
should  be  taught  then  and  there  that  the 
first  word  is  always  begun  with  a  "big 
letter."  He  has  already  been  taught  that 
"Ben"  begins  with  a  big  letter.  He  sees 
it  in  his  readmg,  he  should  use  it  in  his 
writing.  The  teacher  tells  him  that  the 
dot  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  means  for 
him  to  stop,  he  is  told  over  and  over 
again  to  "stop."  Teach  the  child  to  ob- 
serve these  things  in  writing  the  sentence 
and  he  will  observe  them  the  more  readily 
when  he  reads  the  sentence.  Here  is  the 
place  to  teach  these  things  in  writing,  for 
the  writing  will  help  the  child's  under- 
standing   in    reading. 

Later,  when  the  child  has  learned  to  copy 
the  sentence  from  the  board,  dictate  the 
same  sentence  on  the  following  day  and 
let  liim  write  it  from  memory.  The  sen- 
tence given  above  was  written  from  dicta- 
tion by  first  grade  children  in  the  fourth 
month. 

METHODS    OF    SENTENCE    STUDT. 

Dr.  McJIurry,  in  his  "Methods  in  Prim- 
ary Reading,"  gives  the  following  devices 
in  sentence  study,  believing  that  '"eye  train- 
ing is  the  foundation  of  all  good  reading:" 

1.  A  strip  of  cardboard,  on  which  is 
written  a  clause  or  sentence,  is  held  before 
the  class  for  a  moment  only,  and  then  re- 
moved. The  length  of  the  task  is  increased 
as  the  eye  becomes  trained  to  this  kind  of 
work. 

2.  The  children  open  their  books  at  a 
signal  from  the  teacher,  glance  through  a 
line  or  a  part  of  one,  indicated  by  the 
teacher,  close  book  at  once  and  give  the 
line. 

3.  The  teacher  places  ,on  the  board 
clauses  or  sentences  bearing  on  the  lesson, 
and  covers  with  a  map.  The  map  is  rolled 
up  to  show  one  of  these,  which  is  almost 
immediately  erased.  The  children  are  then 
asked  to  give  it.  The  map  is  then  rolled  up 
higher,  exposing  another,  wliicli  is  speedily 
erased — and  so  on  until  all  have  been  given 
to  the  children  and  erased. 

LEARNING    TO    RE.4.D. 

1.  The  first  months  of  the  first  grade 
reading  should  be  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  blackboard  exercises.  The  letter  should 
be  written  here  for  the  child  to  sound  and 
copy:  the  sentence  for  him  to  read  and 
copy.  The  more  difficult  words  of  previous 
lessons  should  remain  on  the  board  for  the 
child  to  review. 

2.  Make  up  simple  sentences  with 
simple  words  from  stories  told  to  children. 
The  sentences  should  tell  a  short  story. 
Copy  on  the  board  for  the  children  to  read. 
This   should  be  done  before  and  after  the 
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reading  book  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
child.  It  will  form  the  most  interesting 
reading  lesson.  When  such  a  story  is  writ- 
ten on  the  board,  place  the  subject  above  it 
and  call  the  children's  attention  to  it. 
Soon  they  will  be  able  to  copy  the  little 
story,  subject  and  all.  This  makes  a  good 
lesson  to  place  on  exhibition  for  the  parents 
to  see. 

3.  One  primer  or  reader  should  be  read 
very  carefully.  In  addition  to  this  the 
teacher  should  furnish  other  stories  like 
that  mentioned  above,  simple  stories  taken 
from  other  first  readers  or  other  books 
that  the  clfild  can  read  without  the  aid  of 
a  teacher.  A  good  way  to  provide  these 
stories  in  suitable  form  for  children  to  use 
is  to  cut  them  out  of  some  book,  make  a 
covering  Oi  manila  paper,  sewing  or  pin- 
ning the  stories  in.  Write  the  title  of  the 
story  on  the  book  and  place  it  on  the  table 
for  the  children  to  read  after  they  have 
finished  their  regular  reading  lesson.  The 
teachers  in  the  Goldsboro  schools  make  a 
hundred  or  more  of  these  litfle  books  and 
keep  them  for  use  among  the  children. 


When   apples   are   falling   and   leaves   turn 
brown  ? 
These  are  the  signs  that  Autumn  is  here. 


Need  of  Memory  Selections  in  School. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  old-time 
schools  was  its  Friday  afternoon  decla- 
mations, debates,  and  compositions.  There 
is  every  reason  why  this  old-time  custom 
should  be  continued. 

Children  thoroughly  enjoy  memorizing 
and  reciting  select  passages,  and  they 
greatly  need  guidance  in  the  selection.  The 
school  program  should  have  a  regular 
place  for  this  work,  not  only  for  the  pri- 
mary grades,  but  for  all  grades.  Select  the 
best  in  literature,  suitable  to  the  capac- 
ities of  all  the  children.  Teach  them 
through  the  week  to  memorize  them,  keep 
one  or  two  passages  on  the  board,  or  re- 
quire the  children  to  copy  them  at  their 
seats;  then  on  Friday  afternoons  devote 
the  time  to  reciting  the  selections  learned, 
reading  some  interesting  passages,  and  read- 
ing the  best  composition  of  the  week.  In- 
vite the  parents  to  come  out  to  these  ex- 
ercises, have  on  exhibition  some  of  the  best 
work  from  every  child  in  the  room,  and 
after  the  exercises,  ask  the  parents  to  in- 
spect  the   work. 

Some  selections  are  given  below  that  are 
suitable  for  the  first  year  children  and 
even  for  students  in  the  higher  grades  if 
they  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  memo- 
rizing: 

MEMORY  SELECTIONS. 
Little  boy  blue,  come  blow  your  horn. 
The  sheep's  in  the  meadow,  the  cow's  in  the 

corn. 
Where's  the  boy  that  looks  after  the  sheep. 
He's  under  the  haystack,  fast  asleep. 
Will  you  wake  him?     No,  not  I. 
For  if  I  do,  he'll  be  sure  to  cry. 


Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill 
To  fetch  a  pail  of  water; 

Jack  fell  down  and  broke  his  crown, 
And    Jill    came    tumbling   after. 


If  Mother  Nature  patches 

The  leaves  and  trees  and  vines, 

I'm   sure  she   does   her   darning 
With  the  needles  of  the  pines. 


Kind  words  are  little  sunbeams 
That  sparkle  as  they  fall, 

And  loving  smiles  are  sunbeams 
A  light  of  joy  to  all. 


Little    drops    of    water. 

Little  grains  of  sand, 
Make  the  mighty  ocean 

And  the  pleasant  land. 
Little  deeds  of  kindness. 

Little  words  of  love 
Make  our  earth  an  Eden 

Like   the  Heaven   above. 


The  Twenty-third  Psalm. 


What  does  it  mean  when  the  crickets  chirp 
And  away  to  the  South  the  robins  steer, 


THE    NICEST   PLACE   FOR    ME. 

The  fish  live  in  the  little  brook. 
The  birds  live  in  the  tree; 

But  home's  the  very  nicest  place 
For  a  little  child  like  me. 

OBEDIENCE. 
If  you  are  told  to  do  a  thing. 

And  want  to  do  it  really. 
Never  let  it  be  by  halves; 

Do  it  fully,  freely. 
Do   not   make  a   poor   excuse. 

Waiting    weak,    unsteady ; 
All   obedience   worth    the   name 
Must  be   prompt  and   ready. 
Tlie  oak  tree  was  an  acorn  once 

And  fell  upon  the  earth; 
And  sun  and  showers  nourished  it 
And  gave  the  oak  tree  birth. 

SLEEP,     BABT,     SLEEP. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep! 
Thy  Father  watches  his  sheep ; 
Thy  Mother  is  shaking  the  dreamland  tree 
And  down  comes  a  little  dream  on  thee. 

Sleep,   baby,   sleep. 

Sleep,  baby,  sleep, 
The  larger  stars  are  the  sheep. 
The  little  stars  are  the  lambs,  I  guess. 
And  the  gentle  moon  is  the  shepherdess. 

Sleep,  baby,   sleep. 

LADY    MOOfT. 

Lady    Moon,    Lady    Moon,    where    are   you 
roving  ? 

Over  the  sea. 
Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  whom  are  you  lov- 
ing? 

All  that  love  me. 
Are  you  not  tired  with  rolling, 

And  never  resting  to  sleep? 
Why  look  so  pale  and  so  sad, 

As  forever  wishing  1,0  weep  ? 
Ask  me  not  this,  little  child. 

If  you  love  me. 
You  are  too  bold, 

I  must  obey  my  dear  Father  above  me. 
And  do  as  I  am  told. 

Lady    Moon,    Lady    Moon,    where    are    you 
roving  ? 

Over  the  sea. 


Lady  Moon,  Lady  Moon,  whom  are  you  lov- 
ing? 
All  that  love  me. 

BED-TIME. 

In  winter  I  get  up  at  night. 
And  dress  by  yellow  candle-light ; 
In  summer  quite  the  other  way — 
I  liave  to  go  to  bed  by  day. 

I  have  to  go  to  bed  and  see 
The  birds  still  hopping  on  tlie  tree. 
And    hoar    the    grown-up    people's    feet 
Still  going  by  me  in  the  street. 

And  does  it  not  seem  liard  to  you. 
When  all  the  sky  is  clear  and  blue. 
And  I  should  like  so  much  to  play, 
I  have  to  go  to  bed  by  day? 


Arithmetic  or  Number  Work  for  First 
Grade. 

Regular  number  work,  as  a  general 
thing,  is.  and  should  be,  omitted  from  the 
first  year's  work.  The  time  thus  spent 
can  be  better  employed  in  reading,  lan- 
guage, and  other  subjects  that  tend  to 
widen  the  child's  experience  in  nature  and 
in  human  affairs.  It  is  the  experience  of 
many  who  have  studied  the  svibject  care- 
full}',  that  a  child  will  progress  more 
rapidly  if  he  is  allowed  to  wait  until  about 
the  second  year,  when  he  has  accumulated 
more  experience  and  has  become  more  ma- 
ture. The  idea  is  to  let  number  ideas 
grow  naturally  and  not  to  force  them.  It 
is  much  better  for  the  child  in  his  first 
year  to  gather  number  experience  inciden- 
tally from  home  and  school  experience. 

The  following  outline  indicates  a  few  of 
the  instances  where  number  appears  and 
can   receive  this  incidental  attention. 

1.  Numbering  children  studying  phonies 
or  the  first  reader.  Numbering  children  at 
the  board.  Number  of  seats  in  each  row. 
Number  of  children  in  school.  Observe  and 
read  the  paging  of  the  primer  or  the  first 
reader.  Notice  number  symbols  wherever 
used  in  any  of  the  studies. 

2.  In  connection  with  weather  study, 
note  number  of  fair  and  cloudy  days  dur- 
ing the  week,  the  month,  the  term. 

3.  Draw  the  face  of  the  clock,  reckon  up 
the  hours  and  minutes.  Number  of  days 
in  the  week  and  month. 

4.  Measure  distance.  Compare  size. 
Measure  the  height  of  certain  children. 
Measure  the  length  of  the  schoolroom,  the 
width.     Compare  sizes,  distance,  ages.  etc. 


Helpful  Agencies  m  the  Schoolroom. 

1.     Morning  Talks: 

Once  or  twice  a  week  should  be  devoted 
to  talks  about  the  important  events  of  the 
world.  Many  schools  are  now  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  the  newspapers,  not  only 
in  the  home,  but  also  in  the  school.  It  too 
frequently  happens  that  the  school  takes 
the  child  away  from  real  life.  This  is  a 
misfortune.  The  school  should  be  life,  and 
life  in  abundance.  The  teacher  should 
bring  new  life  into  the  school  and  it  will 
become  contagious.  Talk  to  the  children 
about  the  events  that  are  occupying  the 
minds  of  the  people.     Let  them  look  into 
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the  schoolroom  as  the  place  to  find  things 
that  are  interesting  and  helpful.  The 
Journal  devotes  a  page  of  each  issue  to 
important  events.  Read  these  and  ask  the 
children    questions    concerning    them. 

Talk  to  the  children  about  the  care  of 
the  body,  me  teeth,  the  hair,  the  injurious 
effects  of  cigarettes.  This  is  the  best  kind 
of  physiology  lesson,  for  it  is  taken  from 
life. 
2.     Drawing  and  the  Manual  Arts: 

Drawing  in  the  first  grade  is  primarily 
an  aid  to  writing.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
is  an  attractive  and  helpful  mode  of  expres- 
sion. In  many  schools,  paper  cutting,  card- 
board work,  basket  weaving,  bead  work. 
etc.,  are  favorite  modes  of  expression  and 
occupation.  These  things  are  all  extremely 
helpful,  provided  they  come  from  a  teacher 
who  understands  their  use  in  the  school- 
room and  makes  them  appear  as  a  joyous 
and  spontaneous  exercise.  That  is,  from 
one  who  can  make  them  a  part  of  real  life 
in  the  schoolroom,  and  not  a  methodical 
part  of  a  routine  that  comes  in  the  course 
of  a  daily  program. 


An  Outline  Course  of  Study. 

(This  outline  is  taken  from  the  revised 
bulletin  sent  out  by  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction.  Every  teacher 
can  secure  a  copy  free  by  writing  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  N.   C.) 

I.  Spelling: 

1.  First  steps  in  phonics  and  writing, 
as  contained  in  Eow  to  Teach  Reading. 
(See  Part  II).  This  work  will  require 
seven  weeks. 

2.  A  Spelling  Book,  Part  I,  taken  up  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  week. 

II.  Reading: 

1.  Graded  Classics  I,  begun  the  tenth 
week. 

2.  Claxton's  Grimm's  Fairy  Stories,  or 
Holbrook's  Hiawatha  Primer. 

For  further  suggestions,  teachers  are  re- 
ferred to  Eow  to  Teach  Reading. 

III.  Language: 

1.  The  oral  reproduction  of  stories. 

2.  Copying  and  dictation. 

.3.  Other  formal  work — how  to  write  the 
children's  and  their  parents'  names  and 
postoffice  addresses;  how  to  write  the  days 
of  the  week  and  the  months  of  the  year; 
how  to  write  the  seasons  and  the  names  of 
the  books  used  in  the  class;  how  to  write 
the  titles — Mr...  Mrs.,  Miss,  Rev.;  and  how 
to  write  a  simple  letter,  in  correct  form, 
from  dictation. 

For  detain  teachers  are  referred  to 
Suggestions  fo>-  Language  Teaching. 

IV.  Drawing  : 

0.  The  children  should  be  permitted  to 
draw  the  objects  they  desire  to  draw. 

h.  Use  Webb  and  Ware's  Drawing  I,  be- 
ginning the  tenth  week. 

V.  History  : 

The  fairy  story  and  the  myth  are  the 
child's  first  history  stories.  The  first 
grade  reading  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
the  first  work  in  history. 


VI.  Arithmetic  : 

1.  Learning    to    count     (oral). 

2.  Learning  to  read  and  write  numbers 
1-100. 

VII.  Phtsiologt  : 

1.  Care  of  the  teeth  and  the  eyes. 

2.  Care  of  the  hair,  nails,  skin. 

3.  Food  and  clothing;  fresh  air  and 
pure  water. 

4.  Effects   of   cigarettes. 

This  work  should  be  entirely  oral. 
Teachers  will  find  the  above  topics  treated 
in  Culler's  Physiology  I. 

VIII.  Geography: 

1.  The  first  step — conception  of  the  great 
world  beyond. 

a.  Let  the  teacher  read  to  the  children 
the  Stories  in  Shaw's  Little  People  and 
Big  People  of  Other  Lands  and  the  follow- 
ing    stories     from     Holbrook's     Hiawatha 


Primer:  The  Milky  Way,  p.  40;  The  Fire- 
Fly,  p.  52.  The  Moon,  p.  64;  The  Rainbow, 
p.  74;  The  Owl,  p.  80;  Hiawatha's  Chick- 
ens, p.  88 ;  Hiawatha's  Brothers,  p.  96 ; 
Hiawatha's  Hunting,  pp.  114,  120,  126; 
The  Winds,  pp.  127-132;  Mondamin,  pp. 
132-134. 

b.  Teacher  and  children  make  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures  of  the  children  of  other 
lands,  to  show  how  they  live. 

2.  The    second    step — home   geography. 

a..  Elementary  ideas  of  directipn,  dis- 
tance,  form,   color. 

b.  The  weather   chart. 

For  further  details,  teachers  are  referred 
to  Suggestions  for   Geography  Teaching. 
IX.     Agriculture  : 

The  introductory  work  necessary  to  be 
done  in  grades  I-IV,  before  the  book  is 
taken  up,  is  given  somewhat  in  detail  under 
Suggestions  for  Teaching  Agriculture. 


County  Teachers'  Meetings. 


Wake  County  Teachers. 

One  hundred  of  the  teachers  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Wake  County  were  present  to 
attend  the  first  of  the  monthly  teachers' 
meetings  for  this  season,  held  on  November 
30th  and  December  1st.  The  number  pres- 
ent was  unusually  large,  and  was  evidence 
of  the  interest  the  teachers  of  Wake  County 
have  in  their  work  and  in  the  progress  of 
the  school  work  in  this  county.  The  num- 
ber present  and  the  interest  they  showed 
in  the  exercises  were  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  a  spirit  of  progressiveness  and 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  these  men  and 
women  who  are  doing  a  work  that  in  im- 
portance is  not  second  to  that  of  any  other 
class  of  people,  the  ministry  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted. 

The  sessions  of  the  meetings  were  held 
in  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  in  the  Home  building. 
In  the  opening,  Superintendent  Z.  V.  Judd 
spoke  to  the  teachers  in  very  complimen- 
tary terms,  and  expressed  joy  at  the  unusu- 
ally large  assemblage  of  teachers  present, 
which  he  considered  -evidence  of  their 
hearty  co-operation  with  him  in  the  great 
work  in  which  he  and  the  teachers  are  en- 
gaged. He  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  not  to  hear  great  speeches 
from  men  from  a  distance,  but  to  do  work 
and  hear  talks  concerning  the  every  day 
problems  in  the  work  of  the  teachers  in 
Wake  County,  especially  in  the  work  of 
teaching  reading,  nature  study,  and  draw- 
ing. 

Miss  Mamie  Griggs,  of  Atlanta,  was  pre- 
sented and  spoke  on  the  subject  of  teach- 
ing drawing  in  the  public  schools,  this  talk 
being  introductory  to  the  teaching  work 
she  did  later,  when  she  spent  some  time 
showing  something  of  the  actual  work  of 
teaching  the  subject  of  drawing. 

When  the  teachers  re-assembled  at  two 
o'clock.  Miss  Hattie  Eldridge,  of  Greens- 
boro, gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject of  nature  study.  She  manifested  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject  in 
hand. 

M-ss  Marv  I.   Tinnin.   of  Hillsboro,   dis- 


cussed the  principles  and  practice  of  pen- 
manship, and  the  methods  and  manner  of 
teaching  the  subject  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Saturday  morning  session  was  given 
over  largely  to  the  discussion  of  reading 
and  drawing.  Miss  Griggs  continued  her 
work  of  the  first  day  in  drawing.  Miss 
Eldridge,  of  Greensboro,  talked  on  "Read- 
ing with  Beginners,"  and  igave  helpful 
suggestions  to  the  teachers  as  to  the  meth- 
ods of  teaching  reading  by  phonies. 

Miss  Nettie  Allen,  formerly  supervisor 
in  the  training  school.  Normal  College, 
now  connected  with  the  Journal  op  Edu- 
cation, talked  on  "Some  Principles  of 
Teaching  a  Lesson,"  applying  same  to  the 
teaching  of  a  reading  lesson  in  a  second  or 
third  grade.  The  teachers  were  for  the 
time  "a  second  grade  class,"  and  specimen 
schoolroom  teaching  was  done. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Coon,  in  a  few  words,  made 
some  statements,  suggestions,  and  explana- 
tions in  regard  to  the  course  of  study  soon 
to  be  issued  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 


Gaston  County  Teachers'  Association. 

Tlie  Gaston  County  teachers  met  in  Dal- 
las, December  8.  It  was  the  largest  gath- 
ering of  teachers  that  has  assembled  this 
year.  Supt.  Joe  S.  Wray,  of  the  Gastonia 
City  Schools,  presided.  The  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  "Difficulties  in  Teaching  Eng- 
lish," and  "Difficulties  in  Application  of 
Acquired  Knowledge  to  the  Public 
Schools." 

Following  this  discus^on,  Dr.  Henry 
Louis  Smith,  president  of  Davidson  Col- 
lege, spoke  for  30  minutes  on  "The  Recita- 
tion," which  he  presented  as  the  most 
vital  thing  in  teaching.  A  teacher's  suc- 
cess in  training  and  educating  the  young 
mind  depends  practically  altogether  on  the 
recitation  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
conducted.  He  pointed  out  the  mistakes 
which  a  majority  of  teachers  make  and 
keep  on  making. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Smith's  address,  Mr. 
E.  Lee  Wilson,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
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Dallas,  invited  the  teachers  to  dine  in  the 
two  hotels  of  the  town.  The  delegates 
from  Gastonia,  South  Point  and  River 
Bend  were  entertained  at  the  White  House, 
while  those  from  Dallas,  Cherryville  and 
Crowder  Mountain  townships  were  as- 
signed the  Hoffman  House.  Elegant  din- 
ners were  served  at  each  place. 

During  the  dinner  hour  and  immediately 
after,  music  was  furnished  by  the  Dallas 
band  in  the  court  house.  At  3  o'clock  the 
meeting  was  again  called  to  order  by  Presi- 
dent Wray,  Resolutions  were  adopted, 
thanking  the  people  of  Dallas  for  their 
hospitable  entertainment  of  the  112  teach- 
ers who  were  present.  Dr.  Smith  ad- 
dressed the  teacliers  on  the  following  sub- 
ject: "Mistakes  of  Teachers."  The  topic 
was  handled  in  a  way  which  could  not  but 
claim  the  undivided  attention  of  the  entire 
audience. 

During  the  morning  session  the  By-Laws 
of  the  Association  were  changed  so  as  to 
have  the  meetings  at  different  places  in 
the  county,  and  before  adjournment  the 
Association  unanimously  decided  to  have 
their  next  meeting  in  Gastonia.  January 
12th. 


Vance  County  Teachers'  Meeting. 

By    A.     E.     Akebs,     Principal     Henderson 
Graded  School. 

The  first  meeting  for  this  school  year  of 
the  Vance  County  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  in  Henderson,  November  24. 
Every  teacher  in  the  county  was  present, 
except  one,  who  was  unable  to  come  on  ac- 
count of  sickness.  In  the  organization, 
Supt.  J.  T.  Alderman,  of  the  Henderson 
Graded  School,  was  elected  permanent 
chairman,  and  Supt.  J.  C.  Kittrell,  secre- 
tary. 

The  morning  session  was  occupied  by 
jhort  talks  from  the  teachers  of  the  county 
on  how  to  secure  attendance.  It  was  very 
interesting  to  hear  the  experiences  of  the 
various  teachers  as  to  how  they  meet  and 
overcome  the  difficulties  common  to  all 
rural  schools  of  the  South.  Throughout 
the  entire  day  the  teachers  e.^hibited  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  the  keenest  interest, 
and  the  most  hearty  sympathy  in  the  meet- 
ing, each  one  performing  well  the  duty 
imposed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion all  the  teachers  assembled  in  the  first 
grade  room  of  the  Henderson  Graded 
School,  and  Miss  Birdie  Watson,  teacher 
of  the  grade,  having  requested  about 
twelve  of  her  pupils  to  be  present,  most 
interestingly  illustrated  the  methods  by 
which  she  accomplishes  so  much.  She  uses 
a  great  deal  of  tact  in  selecting  the  best 
from  the  phonic  and  the  Ward  methods, 
illustrating  to  the  teachers  the  true  value 
of  special  effort  and  individuality  of  the 
teacher. 

Miss  Mattie  Ballard,  of  Kittrell.  who  has 
had  only  two  months'  experience  in  the 
schoolroom,  talked  a  few  minutes  on  pri- 
mary methods,  to  the  great  delight  and  sat- 
isfaction of  all.  When  the  exercises  had 
ended  in  this  room,  the  teachers  repaired 
to  the  fifth  grade  room,  where  Miss  Amy 


Butler,  teacher  of  the  grade,  illustrated 
very  skilfully  her  work  in  reading.  She 
displayed  to  the  teachers  how  she  was 
laying  a  broad  foundation  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pupil  and  a  love  for  literature. 

This  classroom  work  was  a  new  feature 
of  the  teachers'  meeting,  and  all  felt  that 
much  more  was  gained  from  seeing  read- 
ing taught  than  from  being  taught  how  to 
teach  reading. 

Miss  Nettie  Allen,  assistant  editor  of 
the  North  Carolina  Joubnai  of  Educa- 
Tioif,  was  present  at  the  meeting,  and  she 
spoke  to  the  teachers  in  the  interest  of  the 
Journal,  asking  their  co-operative  interest 
in  making  the  magazine  of  the  greatest 
possible  help  to  the  teachers  of  the  State. 
She  had  just  returned  from  the  Mclver 
Memorial  Exercises  at  the  Normal  College, 
and  from  the  Primary  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion in  Salisbury.  She  gave,  in  brief,  an 
account    of   each   gathering. 

Perhaps  of  greatest  interest  is  the  fact 
that  the  county  board  of  education  and 
several  committeemen  were  present  the  en- 
tire day,  of  still  greater  interest  is  it  that 
their  attendance  was  entirely  voluntary. 
Even  an  ex-member  of  the  board  was  there. 


School  Progress  in  Bladen. 

The  Bladen  County  teachers  met  iii 
Elizabethtown,  December  1,  and  formed  a 
Teachers'  Association,  with  35  members. 
Nearly  every  white  teacher  in  the  county 
was    present. 

Excellent  papers  were  read  by  Prof. 
\Y.  W.  Woodhouse,  of  White  Oak  Academy, 
on  "Pedagogy,"  and  Prof,  Earle  Gore,  of 
the  Abbottsburg  Graded  School,  on  "What 
Teacher."  There  were  members  of  the 
township  committee  from  13  townships, 
out  of  a  possible  15,  and  these  organized 
a  Committeeman's  Association,  by  electing 
Mr.  F.  S.  Averitte,  of  Abbottsburg.  presi- 
dent. 

Several  important  matters  were  dis- 
cussed by  them,  one  of  which  was  that 
recommendations  be  made  to  our  represen- 
tative in  the  next  legislature  in  regard  to 
schools. 

The  teachers  organized  by  electing  Prof. 
G.  C.  Singletary,  of  Clarkton  Academy, 
president:  Miss  Annie  Weeks,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  Sabra  Monroe,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

The  good  people  of  Bladen  are  alive  as 
to  better   schools,   equipment  and   salaries. 


Betterment  Work  in  Bladen. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Bladen  County  Bet- 
terment Association  in  December,  Mrs. 
Sabra  Monroe  made  a  very  encouraging 
report  on  the  improvements  she  is  making. 
Among  the  things  she  has  accomplished  is 
the  raising  of  $65  for  a  new  schoolhouse. 
Under  the  circumstances,  this  is  no  easy 
task. 

Miss  Glendora  Gore,  of  the  Abbottsburg 
Graded  School,  said  they  were  working 
hard  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  attractive 
in  the  county.  They  have  decorated  the 
walls  with  pictures  and  they  have  a  large 
United    States   flag,   which   they   will   soon 


raise.  The  money  for  these  improvements 
was  raised  by  having  an  oyster  supper. 

Miss  Mattie  Melviiie  states  that  the 
people  of  her  district  are  determined  to 
have  a  new  building.  They  are  working 
to  consolidate  several  districts,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  build  a  larger,  a  more  attrac- 
tive, a  better  equipped  schoolhouse. 

Miss  Annie  Minx  stated  that  her  pupils 
had  cleaned  up  the  grovmds  and  that  the 
schoolhouse  walls  were  hung  with  pictures. 

Another  teacher  stated  that  he  was  hav- 
ing some  very  effective  work  done  by  stu- 
dents as  a  punishment  for  misconduct.  He 
has  already  had  several  stumps  removed 
from  tiie  play  ground,  thereby  punishing 
the  culprit,  getting  some  good  firewood, 
and   making  the  place  more  attractive. 


Progress  of  Schools  in  Durham  County 

By  Supt.  C.  W.  Massey. 

The  past  year  has  been  the  most  satis- 
factory in  the  history  of  our  schools.  Gen- 
eral progress  and  growth  has  everywhere 
been  apparent. 

A  deeper  insight  into  what  education 
will  do  for  communities,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, has  served  to  cultivate  a  truer 
educational  spirit  among  the  people  and 
has  awakened  a  desire  on  their  part  for 
better  school  houses,  better  equipment,  and 
trainied    teachers. 

When  compared  with  last  scholastic 
year,  the  enrollment  was  increased  about 
five  per  cent  and  the  average  attendance 
about  ten  per  cent.  ^■^ineteen  libraries 
were  supplemented,  and  nearly  'thirteen 
thousand  books  were  read  by  the  children 
and  patrons  of  the  schools. 

Two  new  school  houses  were  built  and 
equipped.  Several  others  were  repaired, 
painted,  and  furnished  with  patent  desks, 
blackboards,    etc. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  school  houses  for 
whites,  all  except  three  are  painted,  and 
all  are  furnished  with  patent  desks  and 
good    blackboards. 

A  township  meeting  was  held  in  each 
township,  and  every  teacher  employed  in 
the  country  schools  attended  some  one  of 
these  meetings.  Quite  a  number  of  school 
rallies  Avere  held  during  the  year.  These 
were  largely  attended  by  the  people,  and 
much  interest  was  manifested  in  our  school 
work. 

The  Junior  Order  has  presented  flags 
and  Bibles  to  eight  of  our  country  schools. 
When  these  are  presented,  the  people  usu- 
ally come  together  and  furnish  a  public 
dinner,  and  speeches  are  made  on  educa- 
tional and  moral  subjects.  The  work  of 
this  Order  in  the  coimty  has  been  very 
commendable.  It  has  rendered  substantial 
aid  in  the  spread  of  intelligence  and  moral- 
ity  among   the   people. 


Mr.  W.  E,  Gary,  of  Henderson,  who  has 
been  a  continuous  member  of  the  County 
Board  of  Education  since  this  office  was 
created  until  two  years  ago,  in  subscribing 
to  the  Journal,  said  that  every  citizen  in- 
terested in  education  should  take  it.  for  it 
is  the  best  exponent  of  our  educational 
thought. 
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Where  Shall  the  Children  Be  Educated  ? 

There  are  twenty-nine  counties  in  North 
Carolina  in  which  the  average  public 
school  term  is  less  than  four  months. 
These  twenty-nine  counties  contain  130,- 
620  white  children  whos*  homes  are  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  whose  public  school  ad- 
vantages are  confined  to  a  small  term  of 
less  than  four  months.  This  is  more  than 
one-fourth  of  all  the  white  children  in 
North  Carolina ;  and  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  is  permitting  them  to  grow  into 
manhood  and  womanhood  with  barely 
enough  education  to  read  intelligently.  A 
common  school  education  for  the  masses 
must  be  had  at  home  or  not  at  all. 
According  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  State  says  that  education  is 
not  "a  necessary  expense,"  and  that  no 
rural  district  even  in  these  twenty-nine 
counties  shall  have  even  a  common  school 
education  if  a  majority  of  the  natives 
prefer  to  work  their  children  in  the  field. 
It  even  goes  a  step  further  by  this  decision 
and  says  that  those  who  prefer  to  work 
their  children,  and  deny  them  common 
school  advantages,  may  at  the  same  time 
deny  the  same  advantages  to  every  child  in 
the  district;  it  matters  not  how  ignorant 
and  selfish  the  one  may  be,  nor  how  intel- 
ligent and  unselfish  the  other  may  be. 

Gov.  Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts, 
in  1850  delivered  an  address  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Lexington  Normal  School,  and 
his  word  are  prophetic: 

"Whatsoever  other  calamities,  external 
or  internal,  may  overtake  us,  while  the 
common  schools  are  supported  they  will 
furnish  a  perennial  principle  of  restora- 
tion. With  her  district  schools  supported 
at  the  public  expense,  nothing  but  the 
irrevocable  decree  of  Omnipotence  can 
bring  the  beaming  forehead  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  dust.  Vicissitudes  may  blight 
her  foliage,  but  there  will  be  a  vigor  in 
the  trunk  and  life  at  the  root.  Talent 
will  constantly  spring  up  on  her  barren 
hillside  and  in  her  secluded  vales  and 
find  an  avenue  through  her  schools  to  the 
broader  theatre  of  life,  where  great  affairs 
are  conducted  by  able  men.  Other  states 
may  exceed  her  in  fertility  of  soil,  but  the 
skilled  labor  of  her  free  citizens  will  clothe 
her  plains  with  plenty.  Other  states  may 
greatly  outnumber  her,  but  her  ingenuity 
1^'ill   people  her   shady  glens   and  babbling 


waterfalls  with  half  reasoning  engines 
which  will  accomplish  the  work  of  toiling 
myriads.  Other  states  will  far  surpass 
her  in  geographical  domain,  but  the  gov- 
ernment of  cultivated  minds  is  as  bound- 
less as  the  universe.  Wheresoever  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  and  in  the  long  line 
of  coming  ages  there  is  a  reasonable  being, 
there  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  mental 
influence." 

This  prophecy  was  uttered  over  sixty 
years  ago,  and  the  history  of  Massachu- 
setts shows  how  completely  every  utterance 
has  been  fulfilled.  Yet  few  people  know 
that  forty  years  before  it  was  spoken. 
North  Carolina  manufactured  more  goods 
and  had  more  industry  than  Massachusetts. 
In  Massachusetts,  education  has  been  a 
daily  necessary  expense,  while  in  North 
Carolina,  which  had  come  to  the  front  in 
1800,  education  in  1871  was  decided  to  be 
an    unnecessary   expense. 

We  are  having  a  great  deal  said  just  at 
this  particular  time  against  the  evils  of 
child  labor  in  the  mills,  and  it  undoubtedly 
deserves  much  attention.  The  picture  is  so 
pathetioailly  drawn  that  when  we  gaze 
upon  it,  an  inexpressible  something  rises 
in  our  throats,  and  our  eyes  glisten  over 
the  sad  story.  It's  true,  'tis  bad  enough; 
but  how  does  the  number  of  helpless  fac- 
tory children  compare  with  the  130,620 
children  of  the  rural  districts  whose  par- 
ents are  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  enlightenment  and  mental  develop- 
ment, while  the  State  stands  off  with 
folded  hands,  apparently  a  disinterested 
spectator,  as  if  to  say,  "Do  as  you  please 
about  it,  it  is  not  a  "necessary  expense, 
anyway." 

Those  who  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  educational  campaign  of  the  past 
few  years  have  seen  one  or  two  land  owners 
in  a  district  exercise,  authority  over  his 
tenants  whose  children  ought  to  be  in 
school,  and  Avho  desire  to  go  to  school,  and 
turn  the  election  against  schools,  saying 
with  the  State  that  education  for  these 
is  not  a  "necessary  expense,"  and  the  chil- 
dren had  better  work  in  the  field — yes, 
130,620   of   them. 

Where  is  the  artist  who  drew  these 
soul-crying  pictures  of  the  little  factory 
children — those  children  with  thin,  straight 
hair  and  hunger  eaten  faces,  those  little 
ragged  outcasts  with  faded  eyes  and  the 
rattle  of  death  in  their  breathing  ?  Can 
we  not  select  out  of  the  130,620  neglected 
children  such  a  picture  as  this,  from  a 
communit}'  in  which  the  hum  of  a  factory 
has  never  been  heard,  and  save  the  artist 
the  troiuble  of  painting  another?  The 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
has  in  his  office  pictures  of  school  build- 
ings in  neglected  districts,  that  Svould 
make  an  incredible  story,  and  require  the 
oath  of  an  honest  man  before  the  legisla- 
ture would  believe  that  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  is  a  partner  in  such  business. 
The  educational  campaign  is  likened  unto 
the  Rennaisance,  in  that  '  it  stirred  many 
of  the  backward  districts  who  were  sur- 
rounded by  contentment  in  ignorance. 
Education  became  a  new  theme,  but  it 
was  likened  unto  the  thing  they  already 
possessed,   and   ignorance   remains   satisfied 


monstrous  distorting  and  soul-quenching,  and 
there  it  stands, 

'■.    .    .    dead  to  rapture  and  despair 
A   thing  that  grieves   not  and  that   never 

hopes, 
Stolid  and  stunned,  a  brother  to  the  ox." 

The  children  are  sent  to  the  fields  in 
many  cases  to  help  the  improvident  father 
earn  a  day's  wages — little  children,  girls 
as  well  as  boys.  Talk  to  such  a  father 
about  standing  aside  and  permitting  the 
community  to  establish  a  school!  He  will 
tell  you  he  can't  do  without  his  children's 
wages.  The  same  story  that  the  factory 
parents  give.  Then  he  will  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  the  State,  that  it  is  not  a  "neces- 
sary expense,"  for  he  got  along  without  it. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction has  recently  refused  an  ofi'er  to 
work  elsewhere  in  a  field  more  congenial 
to  his  spirit:  but  he  declined  it.  knowing 
that  school  forces  all  over  the  State  de- 
sired him  to  remain  and  work  with  them. 
It  was  the  field  of  large  usefulness,  and  he 
chose  file  larger  work.  He  remained  to 
help  work  out  a  public  school  system  that 
would  strike  at  the  ignorance  of  every  com- 
munity— a  system  that  would  require  the 
stubborn  slave  to  the  wheel  of  labor,  to 
stand  aside  and  give  his  children  a  chance, 
and  permit  others  at  the  same  time  to  see 
the   new   light. 

The  next  legislature  could  not  do  a  bet- 
ter service  for  the  present  generation  and 
all  succeeding  generations  than  to  con- 
sider anew  the  question  of  education,  and 
investigate  it  thoroughly,  and  decide 
whether  it  is  a  necessary  expense.  Many 
believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  today 
would  reverse  that  old  decision,  but  there 
it  stands,  an  aid  to  ignorance  and  stagna- 
tion, a  foe  to  progress  and  enlightenment, 
but  still  it  stands;  and  still  we  say  that 
education   is   not  a   "necessary   expense." 


The  Training  ot  Teachers  for  Rural  Schools. 

It  will  not  be  unkind  to  the  6,260  rural 
public  school  teachers  of  the  State  to  say 
that  they  did  not  attend  school  for  the 
purpose  of  becoming  teachers.  It  will  be 
a  truthful  statement  to  say  that  the  par- 
ents of  these  6,260  teachers  did  not  have 
any  definite  idea  that  these  children  would 
in  turn  become  teachers  of  children.  It 
will  not  be  an  extravagant  statement,  judg- 
ing by  reports  from  different  county  sup- 
erintendents, to  say  that  next  year  at  least 
one-foiurth  of  these  6,260  tea!chers  will 
cease  to  become  instructors  of  the  young. 
In  other  words,  more  teachers  leave  the 
teaching  profession  every  year,  and  more 
new  teachers  enter  every  year  than  can  be 
trained  in  our  normal  schools  in  ten  years. 

If  this  reasoning  is  accepted,  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  part  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem it  is  necessary  to  strengthen  most  in 
order  to  obtain  the  largest  number  of 
educated  men  and  women  to  take  the 
places  of  these  6,260  teachers,  one-fourth 
of  whom  go  out  of  office  each  year.  A  few 
of  these  teachers  come  from  normal  schools, 
but  only  a  few.  By  far  the  larger  per 
cent  come  from  high  schools.  If  there 
were  more  normal  schools  there  would,  of 
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course,  be  more  trained  teachers;  but  the 
city  schools  would  employ  them  as  fast  as 
they  leave  the  institution.  For  every  va- 
cancy in  the  city  schools  there  are  possibly 
five  applicants,  yet  the  schools  in  the  rural 
districts  are  without  teachers,  and  in 
order  to  have  vacancies  filled,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  second  grade  teachers,  and 
frequently  the  standard  is  lowered  in  order 
to  even  secure  second  grade  teachers. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this.  The  average 
length  of  school  term  in  the  rural  dis- 
trict is  only  85  days,  and  the  average  an- 
nual  salary   only   $115 

The  public  school  terra  is  not  yet  long 
enough,  nor  advanced  enough,  nor  thorough 
enough  to  prepare  students  for  normal 
training  nor  for  collej;e,  hence  trained 
teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  return  here 
to  teach,  for  they  would  not  receive  enough 
to  pay  for  board  and  clothes  for  the  year. 
The  patronage  of  the  higher  institutions 
comes  from  the  city  schools,  the  pri- 
vate high  schools,  the  few  public  and 
semi-public  high  schools.  When  these  stu- 
dents trained  in  higher  institutions  return 
to  teach,  they  seek  and  find  employment 
in  the  schools  that  could  prepare  them  for 
higher  training,  and  that  could  offer  them 
a  living   salary. 

The  city  schools,  the  private  high  schools, 
the  few  public  and  semi-public  high  schools 
receive  their  patronage  from  the  element- 
ary schools,  and  when  these  elementary 
schools,  especially  the  rural  public  schools, 
seek  their  teachers  they  go  to  the  high 
schools  for  them  and  rarely,  if  ever,  to  the 
normal  school  except,  of  course,  those  dis- 
tricts that  have  a  larger  school  term  and 
where  there  is  some  high  school  work  done. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  secure  teachers  for  dis- 
tricts that  pay  a  living  salary.  If  a  cer- 
tain county  that  pays  good  living  salaries 
needs  50  teachers,  and  the  superintendent 
has  100  teachers  to  draw  from,  he  will  of 
course  select  the  fifty  best.  This  makes  the 
100  teachers  desire  to  become  better  in 
order  tnat  they  may  be  more  acceptable. 
Here  a  demand  is  created  for  a  normal 
school.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  is  a  cer- 
tain county  that  pays  only  about  $100  a 
year  for  teachers,  not  enough  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  teacher  for  the  year,  this  county 
must  select  teachers  from  those  least  pre- 
pared, and  here  there  is  no  demand  for  a 
normal  school.  The  counties  that  pay  good 
salaries  have  the  entire  State  to  draw 
from,  because  the  number  with  poor  and 
inadequate  salaries  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
nuinber  that  pays  good  salaries. 

Sviperintendent  F.  A.  Cotton,  of  Indiana, 
in  writing  of  the  function  of  a  State  nor- 
mal school,  says  the  ideal  normal  school  for 
the  training  of  teachers  of  the  district 
schools  "would  be  a  centralized  township 
system,  including  work  through  the  high 
school.  It  snould  be  centrally  located, 
provided  with  transportation  wagons, 
should  have  a  small  farm  equipped  for 
manual  training  for  boys  and  girls.  This 
should  be  built  upon  the  basis  of  what 
every  to\\'nship  in  the  State  could  afford, 
and  should  be  conducted  upon  actual  work- 
ing conditions.  Here  could  be  trained  the 
supervisors   and   teachers    for   the   central- 


ized schools  and  the  district  schools  over 
the   State" 

This  is  a  significant  statement,  coming 
from  a  State  that  has  seven  normal  schools 
in  successful  operation.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  eight  universities  and  col- 
leges in  which  there  are  students  taking 
a  "Teacher's  Training  Course."  Notwith- 
standing these  advantages  it  is  clearly 
seen  that  if  the  State  would  improve  its 
public  school  system,  it  must  begin  at 
home  and  build  up  the  district  school  and 
the  township  system  if  the  people  are  to 
receive   the  greatest  benefit. 

If  the  rural  schools  of  North  Carolina 
are  to  be  greatly  benefited,  the  Constitu- 
tion must  be  so  interpreted  that  every  dis- 
trict school  may  be  strengthened,  so  that 
each  may  be  in  a  position  to  demand  bet- 
ter  teachers. 

If  there  is  no  desire  for  a  certain  article 
of  merchandise,  and  if  this  article  is  not  on 
the  market,  there  is  certainly  no  demand 
for  it.  If  there  is  a  desire  for  the  article, 
and  the  article  is  beyond  the  price  that 
can  be  paid,  there  is  still  no  demand,  ex- 
cept among  the  few  that  have  the  means. 
If  the  article  is  to  be  sold,  either  there 
must  be  money  commensurate  with  the 
cost,  or  the  cost  must  be  reduced  so  as  to 
be  commensurate  with  the  money. 

This  is  the  condition  of  the  public 
schools:  the  salary  of  teachers  is  reduced 
to  make  it  commensurate  with  the  money 
on  hand.  The  desire  for  teachers  is  not 
great  enough  to  reach  the  price  necessary 
to  secure  the  best  teachers.  Before  this 
stage  is  reached,  the  State  must  require 
the  counties  to  sti'engtlien  their  public 
schools.  Better  public  schools  would  pre- 
pare more  children  for  high  schools.  This 
would  make  it  necessary  to  establish  the 
high  school.  These  would  in  turn  prepare 
teachers  with  more  scholarship  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  As  the  demand  increased 
the  high  scliools  would  demand  better 
teachers.  This  would  create  a  greater  de- 
mand for  normal  schools.  It  all  brings  us 
back  to  our  first  proposition:  before  the 
public  school  system  can  be  materially 
improved,  the  counties  must  be  required  to 
maintain  better  elementary  schools  and  more 
hisfh  schools. 


Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  subject  of  drawing  is  receiving  more 
attention  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
than  ever  before.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
the  excellent  work  of  Miss  Griggs,  the  rep- 
resentative of  Webb  &  Ware,  whose  system 
of  drawing  was  adopted  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  last  September.  Miss  Griggs 
is  visiting  the  city  schools  and  the  County 
Teachers'  Associations,  free  of  cost  to 
them,  instructing  the  teachers  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  drawing  and  how  to  use  to  the 
best  advantage  this  system  in  the  public 
schools.  This  is  an  important  work,  and 
Miss  Griggs  is  meeting  with  success. 

In  the  course  of  study  sent  out  by  the 
State  Superintendent,  a  course  in  drawing 
is  outlined,  and  the  teachers  should  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  know 
more  of  it. 

The   power   to   reproduce    upon    paper   a 


more  or  less  perfect  representation  of  the 
form  and  proportions  of  a  given  object 
has  long  been  recognized  as  one  which  pos- 
sesses great  educational  value.  The  study 
of  drawing  trains  the  faculties  of  observa- 
tion and  meraorj'  to  a  high  degree,  and 
develops  the  power  to  make  the  hand  and 
the  eye  work  in  exact  harmony  with  the 
mind,  so  as  to  produce  a  correct  picture. 
Drawing  should,  therefore,  be  mastered  by 
every  ambitious  pupil  as  a  most  effective 
tool  to  be  used  in  a  practical  way,  not 
only  in  school,  but  in  all  the  affairs  of  life 
as  well. 


Music  in  the  Public  Schools. 

No  teacher  nas  done  his  or  her  full  duty 
if  the  school  term  has  been  finished  and 
the  students  have  not  memorized  a  few  of 
our  greatest  church  hymns  and  our  na- 
tional songs.  In  teaching  memory  selec- 
tions, the  teacher  should  not  i.  to  in- 
clude in  this  our  greatest  songs.  The  chil- 
dren should  be  taught  to  sing.  A  certain 
part  of  the  day's  exercises  should  be  set 
apart  for  this  work. 

The  Supervisor  of  Music  in  York,  Pa.,  says: 
"Music  is  a  sister  to  reading  and  cor- 
rect intonation  and  enumeration.  Musical 
notation  develops  faculties  of  the  memory, 
of  observation  and  research,  as  do  geogra- 
phy, and  other  branches  of  elementary 
teaching.  It  is  not  merely  a  pastime,  a 
sort  of  additional  tolerated  recess;  it  feeds 
the  child's  mind  and  develops  taste  as. 
do  other  studies  upon  which  more  stress 
is  laid.  To  teach  the  child  how  to  control 
and  apply  the  gifts  of  voice  and  tune 
which  God  has  given  him,  to  add  a  prin- 
ciple of  aesthetic  culture  that  rounds  him 
out,  is  of  the  greatest  value." 


Agriculture  in  the  High  School, 

The  conference  on  Secondary  Education 
in  the  South  was  held  at  Charlottesville. 
Va.,  November  23  and  24.  Many  important 
topics  were  discussed,  but  the  chief  one  con- 
sidered was  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
secondary  schools.  Undoubtedly  the  sub- 
ject never  received  at  any  one  time  and 
place  such  a  masterful  and  exhaustive  treat- 
ment as  that  devoted  to  it  by  three  of  the 
most  noted  agricultural  experts  this  coun- 
try has  ever  seen.  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp, 
of  Lake  Charles,  La.,  demonstrator  of  agri- 
cultural work  in  the  Southern  States;  Dick 
J.  Crosby,  an  expert  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington,  and  Prof.  Wil- 
liam Lockhead,  one  of  the  two  chief  repre- 
sentatives on  the  subject  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  These  gentlemen  brought  the 
whole  conference  to  the  belief  that  some 
knowledge  of  agriculture  belongs  to  the 
equipment  essential  to  a  reasonably  broad 
education,  even  a  common  education.  Not 
to  know  sonieching  about  the  history  and 
management  of  soil,  plants  and  domestic 
things,  is  dense  and  unpardonable  ignor- 
ance. It  was  agreed  that  agriculture  ranks 
with  algebra  and  geometry,  with  geography 
and  history  and  the  sciences  as  among  the 
common  things  that  ought  to  be  known  and 
that  agriculture  is  the  most  important  of  all 
these  branches. 
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School  News  Notes  and  Personal  Items. 


Mecklenburg  County  is  supplied  with 
teachers  for  every  school. 

Mr.  K.  B.  Thigpen,  of  Tarboro,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  graded  school  at 
Conetoe. 

The  pupils  of  the  Raleigh  High  School 
edit  a  higli  school  magazine,  entitled  "En- 
terprise." 

Put  a  few  good  mottoes  along  the  top 
of  your  blackboards  for  the  children  to 
memorize. 

The  ne.xt  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Carolina  City  Superintendents'  Association 
will  be  held  in  Kaleigh,  January  24,  25, 
and    20. 

The  Centenary  Methodist  Church  of 
New  Bern  has  given  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Greensboro  Female  College  an  organ  valued 
at  ,$3,000. 

The  New  York  seliool  board  had  imder 
consideration  a  few  weeks  ago  the  reform 
spelling,  and  decided  to  have  nothing  to 
do   with  it. 

The  Baptist  Convention  in  session  in 
Greensboro,  December  Sth,  went  on  record 
as  favoring  a  State  Reformatory  for  youth- 
ful   criminals. 

The  manual  training  department  of  the 
Chicago  schools  manufactures  the  window 
shades  used  in  the  schools.  This  is  a  con- 
siderable  saving. 

The  Baptist  Association  has  pledged 
$150,000  to  Wake  Forest  College.  Over 
$30,000  of  this  amount  was  subscribed  by 
the   last   State  Association. 

The  women  of  Salisbury  have  undertaken 
to  raise  $10,000  for  the  purchase  of  Ruck- 
stuhl's  "Confederacy,"  one  of  the  most 
famous  pieces  of  art  in  America. 

Teachers,  study  your  school  library.  In- 
troduce your  pupils  to  the  good  books. 
Why  are  you  teaching  tne  children  to  read, 
it  not  for  the  purpose  of  reading  good 
books  ? 

Prof.  E.  L.  Middleton,  of  Cary  High 
School,  is  building  a  girls'  dormitory  of 
eighteen  rooms.  It  is  expected  that  the 
building  will  be  ready  by  the  opening  of 
the  spring  term. 

Philadelphia  will  'spend  $6,244,472  for 
public  education  next  year.  This  is  more 
than  twice  as  much  avi  North  Carolina 
pays  for  all  education,  including  appropria- 
tions  to   all   colleges. 

The  township  and  county  meetings 
should  furnish  something  practical  that 
the  teachers  can  take  home  with  them  and 
use — not  an  abundance  of  good  advice. 
They  have  been  fed  on  that  too  long. 

One  of  the  best  news  items  received  is 
from  Bladen  County,  and  is  contained  in 
the  report  from  that  county  published  else- 
where— it  is  concerning  the  organization 
of   a    Committeeman's   Association. 

Scott's  Hill  School,  in  New  Hanover 
County,  gave  an  oyster  roast  a  few  weeks 


ago;  the  children  gave  a  school  exhibition, 
the  occasion  being  the  presentation  of  a 
flag  and  Bible  by  the  Junior  Order. 

On  December  11,  Dixie  school  building, 
Mecklenburg,  costing  $2,000,  was  dedicated. 
The  \^  oodmen  of  the  World  contributed 
$500  to  this  building.  The  dedicatory  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  this  order. 

Asheville  has  raised  its  taxation  five 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  This  was 
made  neeessai'y  on  account  of  tiie  increased 
expenditures  due  to  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion law  being  put  into  effect.  More 
teachers   will   be   necessary. 

■  \Vhy  don't  you  sing  more  in  your 
school '!"  "We  haven't  tune,"  is  the  an- 
swer. Bless  3'our  tired  soul,  time  is  worth 
little  without  energy.  Two  stanzas  of  a 
joyful  song  between  classes  will  aid  ma- 
terially in  giving  the  mind  renewed  vigor. 

A  plan  is  on  foot  in  Charlotte  to  estab- 
lish a  high  school  for  boys.  This  is  a  pri- 
vate enterprise.  A  stock  company  is  to 
be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the 
institution.  It  is  believed  that  sufficient 
patronage  will  come  from  the  city  to  sup- 
port the  enterprise. 

Supt.  I.  C.  Griffin,  of  Salisbury,  has 
purchased  three  hundred  copies  of  the 
Journal  of  January  1st,  which  will  con- 
lain  Mrs.  Hardin's  article  on  "The  Rela- 
tion of  the  Home  and  School."  These 
copies  will  be  distributed  among  the  pa- 
trons of  the  schools. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  county  teachers  are 
accorded  a  better  reception,  and  receive 
more  cordial  treatment  than  those  of  Gas- 
ton County  when  they  come  together  in 
their  monthly  meetings.  Those  who  would 
question  this  statement,  let  them  read  the 
report  from  Gaston  County,  published 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  John  W.  Moore,  author  of  Moore's 
History  of  North  Carolina,  which  was  used 
for  so  many  years  as  a  text  book  in  the 
public  schools,  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
near  Windsor,  December  9th.  He  was 
found  dead  in  bed  with  "  a  book  in  his 
hand.  Mr.  Moore  was  a  poet  and  novelist 
of  some  note. 

A  great  effort  is  being  made  to  bring 
sufficient  influence  to  bear  on  the  ne.xt 
legislature  to  have  that  body  establish  a 
Reformatory  for  Youthful  Criminals.  The 
King's  Daughters,  the  State  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  women's 
clubs  of  the  State  all  bring  strong  argu- 
ments, showing  wny  such  a  reformatory  is 
necessary. 

Mecklenburg  County  has  now  passed  the 
day  of  the  log  cabin  school  house.  The  last 
building  of  this  type  used  for  school  pur- 
poses was  in  district  No.  3,  Berryhill  town- 
ship. This  building,  with  the  site,  was 
sold  by  County  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion R.  J.  Cochran  yesterday  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Bighani,  the  consideration  being  $60.  The 
material  is  on  the  ground  for  a  neat  new 
building,   to  replace  the  log  cabin. 


Dr.  John  C.  Kilgo,  president  of  Trinity 
College,  in  an  address  before  the  Metho- 
dist Conference  at  Rocky  Mount,  December 
6th,  said  that  there  was  never  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  church  when  the  church 
ought  to  be  more  active  in  the  matter  of 
education.  "Our  Methodist  people,"  he 
said,  "are  citizens,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  public  school 
system  and  to  forward  the  cause  and  move- 
ment of  preparatory  education." 

Dr.  Giles  McAden,  of  Charlo'tte,  has 
donated  a  public  library  to  the  town  of 
McAdensville,  Gaston  County.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  40  by  52  feet,  and  will  cost 
$3,000.  The  second  story  will  be  used  as 
a  public  hall.  The  building  will  be  sup- 
plied with  a  modern  library,  and  will  have 
separate  reading  rooms  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  A  librarian  will  be  in  charge, 
and  the  library  will  be  open  regularly  for 
use  bj'  the  inhabitants  of  McAdensville. 

The  question  of  tardies  is  in  most 
schools  a  serious  one,  and  perhaps  a  'sug- 
gestion in  this  line  will  be  welcomed.  In 
the  Wilson  Graded  School  it  is  the  custom 
to  give  a  half  holiday  on  the  last  Friday 
in  the  month  to  each  grade  which  has  no 
tardies  during  the  month,  and  only  one 
tardy  allows  the  grade  to  be  dismissed 
forty-five  minutes  earlier  than  the  others. 
This  is  a  very  simple  plan,  but  effective,  as 
it  has  reduced  the  total  number  of  tardies 
about   75   per   cent. 

"One  of  the  greatest  faults  with  the 
rural  schools,"  said  Miss  Jeannette  Rolf 
the  other  day  at  a  teachers'  meeting,  "is 
the  neglect  of  writing  in  school.  Prac- 
tically all  the  writing  done  in  a  large 
number  of  schools  is  merely  the  copying 
in  the  copy  books  and  occasionally  writing 
a  composition  for  Friday  afternoon  exer- 
cises. Hardly  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not 
liave  a  dictation  lesson  from  every  class, 
and  1  iiud  it  helps  the  children  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  other  subjects." 

Through  the  beneficence  of  Mrs.  William 
Ziegler,  of  New  York  ©ity,  a  monthly 
magazine  of  some  fifty  pages  is  soon  to  be 
published  in  raised  print  for  the  blind  of 
the  United  States  who  can  read,  to  be 
sent  to  the  blind  free  of  charge.  It  will 
be  on  the  order  of  the  regular  monthly 
magazine  for  the  seeing,  and  will  contain 
general  news  and  literary  matter  of  inter- 
est to  the  blind,  as  well  as  a  correspond- 
ence column  for  the  blind.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  magazine  will  cost  Mrs.  Ziegler 
at  least  $50,000  a  year. 

The  board  of  education  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  supplies  soap  and  towels  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  so  that  there  can  be  no  excuse 
for  dirty  hands  and  faces.  The  board  pays 
a  local  towel  concern  75  cents  a  hundred 
for  the  use  of  towels,  and  soiled  ones  are 
replaced  each  week  by  the  company.  It 
takes  S.OOO  face  towels,  1,000  bath  towels 
and  200  roller  towels  a  week  to  keep  clean 
the  hundreds  of  school  children  whose  ab- 
lutions at  home  are  not  sufficient  for  per- 
fect cleanliness.  At  one  school,  which  has 
1,400  pupils,  800  towels  weekly  are  used. 
The  pupils  in  ten  schools  do  not  need  towels 
at  all. 
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SPECIAL  METHODS 


An  Outline  Course  of  Study  in  History 
for  the  First  Three  Grades. 

It  is^believed  that  liistorj'  for  children 
of  these  grades  finds  natural  expression  in 
stories  of  primitive  people,  their  relies, 
manners  and  customs,  in  pictures  and  dra- 
matic plays.  If  the  child's  interest  is  fol- 
lowing the  career  of  the  characters  before 
him  and  the  change  of  events,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  an  historic  sense  is  evident  and 
that  it  depends  upon  the  teacher  for  train- 
ing and  development.  Biographies  and 
events,  people  and  customs  should  be 
chosen  from  the  field  of  action  and  inter- 
ests allied  to  children's  lives. 

As  primitive  people  relied  upon  crude 
pictures  of  strange  emblems  and  war 
trophies  to  record  their  deeds,  so  the  child 
of  a  primitive  mind  finds  keenest  delight 
and  interest  in  stories  dealing  with  primi- 
tive society.  It  is  the  purpose  in  the  first 
two  grades  to  select  such  stories  and  group 
them  around  the  national  holidays,  in 
order  that  these  national  days  may  have 
a  keener  interest  and  more  meaning  for 
the  child. 

CELEBRATION    OF     HOLIDAYS. 

The  great  liolidays  of  the  year  have  both 
a  religious  and  a  national  significance. 
One  is  strictly  national.  All  holidays  are 
celebrated  in  stiiool,  or  should  be,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  children  high  ideals  of 
institutional  life,  and  the  effort  of  the 
school  should  react  in  two  ways:  in  grad- 
ually inculcating  a  love  of  the  good,  the 
true,  and  the  beautiful,  and  in  creating  a 
growing  desire  to  be  helpful.  The  ''morn- 
ing talk"  should  include  tlie  story  or  the 
examination  of  pictures,  or  relics,  or 
should  consist  of  a  "dramatization." 

FIRST   AND   SECOND  GRADES. 

Septemier: 

1.  Pictures  of  Indians;  story  of  Indian 
life;  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  tomahawk, 
the  knife  made  of  bone;  story  of  Indian 
hunting. 

2.  The  wigwam,  how  made;  the  squaw, 
picture  of;  story  of  life  in  the  wigwam; 
the  papoose,  how  carried,  the  cradle ;  story 
of  Hiawatha's  childhood;  Nokomis'  cradle 
song;  story  of  Hiawatha's  hunting. 
Octoher: 

Story  of  Columbus  and  his  coming  to 
this  new  land  where  the  Indians  dwelt. 
October  12th  should  be  celebrated  as  the 
date  of  his  arrival.  Stories  about  ships, 
the  ocean,  the  voyage.  (It  should  be  the 
purpose  of  the  teacher  liere  to  give  the 
child  some  intelligent  idea  of  ships  and 
travel  by  water,  rather  than  to  undertake 
to  make  the  children  understand  Columbus' 
motives  and  the  hardships  incident  to  the 
voyage). 

What  the  Indians  thought  of  the  ships 
with  "the  great  white  wings."  What 
Columbus  thought  of  the  Indians  and  their 
wigwams  in  the  dense  forests.  Columbus' 
return. 
'November : 

Story  of  the  Pilgrims  who  came  to  live 


in  the  land  of  the  Indians  found  by  Co- 
lumbus. The  story  need  not  necessarily  be 
about  the  Pilgrims,  but  it  should  be  told 
of  "our  ancestors,"  who  came  to  live  in 
the  land  of  the  Indians,  Even  the  land 
"here"  where  we  are  living  now  once  be- 
longed to  the  Indians,  and  possibly  their 
wigwams  were  located  "here"  where  we 
live. 

Story  of  landing  and  building  homes, 
the  Avild  animal  life  that  surrounded  the 
home.  The  stories  should  all  lead  to  the 
first  Thanksgiving.  Story  of  the  Pilgrim's 
gratitude  to  God.  A  desire  to  share  one's 
bounty  on  this  day  should  be  encouraged. 
Thanksgiving  Day  should  be  celebrated,  of 
course,  w'itli  stories  and  songs. 
December : 

The  underlying  thought  of  Christmas 
sliould  be  that  of  sharing,  of  giving  some- 
thing of  effort  and  inventive  skill  as  a 
manifestation  of  affectionate  interest. 
Father  and  motlier,  the  baby,  a  sick  child, 
a  little  friend,  are  all  legitimate  recipients 
nf  tlie  child's  efforts  in  doing  and  express- 
ing. The  gift  most  appreciated  by  fathers 
.and  mothers  is  a  bit  of  industrial  work,  or 
a  book  composed  of  sheets  of  the  child's 
best  work  for  the  month  in  spelling,  lan- 
guage, arithmetic,  drawing,  painting,  and 
designing. 

The  Christmas  story  from  tlie  Bible; 
other  Christmas  stories;  stories  of  English 
Cliristmas;  stories  of  German  Christmas; 
stories  of  Dutch  Christmas.  (All  these  as 
related   to   child   life). 

Tlie  holiday  program,  as  upon  the  day 
before  Thanksgiving,  should  be  composed 
of  songs,  poems,  stories,  etc.,  learned  dur- 
ing the  month,  and  of  marches,  plays,  and 
the  like,  used  at  any  time  during  the 
month. 
January : 

Stories    of    early    Colonial    life;    the    life 
in    the    woods;    stories    dealing    with    the 
peaceful  life  of  Indians  and  early  settlers; 
story  of  Pocahontas,  of  Penn. 
Febniari/  : 

George  Washington's  birtliday,  Febru- 
ary 22nd,  gives  a  climax  for  Colonial 
topics.  Washington's  boyhood,  customs  in 
Washington's  time.  Teach  some  of  Wash- 
ington's sayings.  The  children  should  be 
taught  to  sing  our  national  song,  and  Feb- 
ruary 22nd  should  be  celebrated  by  singing 
the  national  songs  and  telling  stories  of 
Washington's  life,  flag  drills,  etc. 
Other    Holidays: 

Stories  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  keeping 
alive  the  interest  in  Colonial  life.  If  the 
school  recognizes  other  holidays,  stories 
and  songs  should  be  so  chosen  as  to  lead 
to   an   appreciation   of  them. 

The  brief  outline  for  these  grades  in 
no  way  hampers  the  teacher.  The  success- 
ful story-teller,  who  holds  the  children's 
attention,  may  not  only  enlarge  the  list 
of  subjects  given,  but  may  at  any  time  add 
broadly  to  the  course,  as  the  demands  of 
the  class  seem  to  require.     No  exact  length 


of  time  is  prescribed  in  the  program,  either 
for  the  daily  talk  or  for  the  week.  That 
a  certain  amount  of  interest  is  aroused, 
together  with  a  certain  return  of  childish 
expression,  oral  or  written,  is  the  purpose 
of  this  early  work. 
Object i vc  Maleria I : 

Pictures,  photographs,  blackl)oard  illus- 
trations, and  paper  cuttings.  A  wigwam 
made  of  poles  and  skins  or  rugs,  contain- 
ing Indian  relics,  etc.  Verses  and  songs 
taught  for  holidays.  Flag  drill. 
Draiiialic    Inlerpretaiion: 

Oral  and  written  representations  are  not 
tlie  only  nor  the  most  important  natural 
means  of  expression  for  children.  The 
most  natural  request  of  the  child,  upon 
hearing  a  particularly  interesting  story,  is, 
"Let's  play  that."  In  this  request  lies  the 
teacher's  opportunity,  for  in  no  more  ef- 
fective way  can  the  constructive  imagina- 
tion be  trained  than  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
ject one's  self  into  a  situation  or  story. 
When  the  desire  is  expressed,-  the  teacher 
should  respond  with  the  question,  "How 
shall  we  play  it?"  thus  throwing  the  bur- 
den of  constructive  effort  upon  the  chil- 
dren. Tlie  play  may  be  a  pantomime,  or 
action  and  dialogue,  or  action,  dialogue 
and    explanation. 

THIRD   GRADE. 

1.  fflories    of    Early    fieltlers    and    the    In- 

dians: 
1.  Life  among  the  Puritans,  the  Dutch, 
tlie  Quakers,  Southern  Plantation  Life.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  idea  for  the  teacher 
to  tell  a  storj'  of  local  history  or  tradi- 
tion. This  would  make  the  Colonial  life 
more  real  to  the  child.  It  would  be  of 
much  greater  interest  to  the  children  who 
live  near  Bunkr^r  Hill  or  Yorktown  to  be 
taken  to  the  spot  and  told  the  story  of 
how  their  fathers  fought  for  freedom.  No 
section  is  without  its  history.  This  is 
always  interesting  to  children  if  they 
know  that  "here"  was  enacted  the  great 
drama  that  was  told  by  the  teacher. 

2.  Stories  of  Other  Lands: 

The  Philippines,  the  Hawaiians,  West 
Indians,  Eskimo,  Fiji,  Japanese,  Chinese. 
Selected  stories  of  Europeans,  stories  of 
Africa. 

•1.  Primitive    Man;    The    Tree    Man;    The 
Cave  Man;  The  Cliff  Dweller: 

METHOD. 

While  language  work  will  still  be  the 
basis  to  a  great  extent,  the  te.xt  book 
should  be  introduced,  graded  to  suit  the 
capacity  of  the  child.  E.  C.  B. 


Little  Doris  is  four  years  old.     She  lives 
in     Minneapolis.       Her     nurse's     name     is 
Freda.        At     the     kindergarten,     she     has 
learned  our  national  anthem  and  she  sings 
it  with  gusto  to  her  dolly  at  home.     Here 
is  her  rendition  of  the  first  stanza: 
Our  country  is  of  thee 
Sweet  land  of  levity 
Of  fleas  I  sing. 
Land  is  the  pilgrim's  pride 
Land  wliere  our  fathers  die, 
From   every   mountain   sigh 
Let  Freda  reign. 

— School   Education. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  LEE  AND  JACKSON  DAY 


[Lee  was  born  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1807;  Jackson,  on  the  21st.  As  the  19th 
will  be  Saturday,  it  is  suggested  that  ex- 
ercises be  held  on  Monday,  the  21st,  the 
birthday  of  Jackson.  It  is  altogether  fit- 
ting that  the  schools  should  thus  honor 
these  two  great  soldiers  and  good  men, 
under  whom  our  fathers  fought  for  a 
cause  they  believed  to  be  right,  sacred  now 
forevermore.  Of  course,  everything  should 
be  without  bitterness  or  unworthy  parti- 
san feelings.  The  children's  parents  should 
be  invited  to  be  present  at  the  exercises, 
and  old  soldiers.  Confederate  and  Federal, 
should  be  shown  especial  honor.  The 
schoolroom  should  be  decorated  with  Con- 
federate and  national  flags.  The  program 
here  suggested  may  be  changed  or  added 
to  in  any  way  the  individual  teacher  may 
desire.] 

BOBEET    EDWARD    LEE. 

Lee  was  the  son  of  Gen.  Henry  Lee,  the 
"Light-Horse  Harry  Lee"  of  Revolution- 
ary fame.  He  was  born  in  Stratford, 
Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  January  19, 
1807.  He  graduated,  second  in  his  class, 
at  West  Point  Military  Academy,  in  1829. 
Entering  the  engineer  corps,  he  became 
captain  in  July,  1838,  and  was  chief  en- 
gineer of  Gen.  Wool's  brigade  in  the  War 
with  Mexico.  From  September,  1852,  to 
March,  1855,  he  served  as  Superintendent 
of  the  Military  Academy.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel of  cavalry,  and  in  March,  1861,  to 
Colonel. 

Accepting  the  doctrine  of  "State  suprem- 
acy," when  Virginia  passed  an  ordinance  of 
secession,  in  April,  1861,  Lee  went  to  Rich- 
mond, accepted  the  command  of  the  forces 
of  Virginia,  and  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  United  States  Army.  For  a  while 
he  did  not  have  a  separate  command  in  the 
field,  and  for  more  than  a  year  did  not  fill 
any  important  place  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  He  was  the  military  adviser  of 
President  Jefferson  Davis,  and  of  the  Con- 
federate Secretary  of  War.  When  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  was  wounded  in  the  Battle  of 
Seven  Pines,  near  Richmond,  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was 
given  to  Lee,  June,  1862.  Not  imtil  Febru- 
ary, 1864,  was  he  made  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Confederate  Army.  He  was 
finally  compelled  to  surrender  his  army  to 
Gen.  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
April,    1805. 

After  the  war,  he  retired  to  private  life. 
In  October,  1865,  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  Washington  College  (now  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  Uniyersity ) ,  at  Lexington, 
Va.,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
death,  October  12,   1870. 

"Arlington,"  the  home  of  Lee,  on  the 
Potomac,  has  become,  since  the  war,  the 
National  Cemetery  for  the  deceased  of  the 
United    States   Army. 

THOMAS   JONATHAN    .JACKSON. 

Born  in  Clarksburg,  Va.,  January  21, 
1824,  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846, 
entering    the    Second   Artillery;    served    in 


the  War  with  Mexico;  was  brevetted  cap- 
tain and  major;  resigned  from  the  army  in 
1852  with  health  impaired,  becoming  pro- 
fessor in  the  Military  Institute  at  Lexing- 
ton, Va.  He  entered  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice as  colonel,  in  April,  1861,  and  com- 
manded the  "Army  of  Observation,"  at 
Harper's  Ferry.  Jackson  commanded  a 
brigade  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  where 
he  received  the  name  of  "Stonewall."  He 
attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General. 
In  the  famous  "Valley  Campaign,"  as  that 
in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  is  called,  he 
was  known  as  "the  right  arm  of  Lee." 
\Miile  reeonnoitering  during  the  Battle  of 
Chancellorsville,  he  was  accidentally  shot 
by  his  own  men;  from  his  wounds,  and  a 
sudden  attack  of  pneumonia,  he  died  in 
Guinea  Station,  Va.,  May  10,  1863.  The 
date  of  Jackson's  death  has  been  chosen 
as  Memorial  Day,  and  is  celebrated  each 
3'ear  by  appropriate  services  and  by  dec- 
orating the  graves  of  the  Confederate 
dead. 

I.  Dixie.      (To  be  sung  bj-  the  school). 

II.  Essays  on  the  Life  of  Lee: 

1.  Lee's    Boj'hood   and   Life   before    1860. 

2.  Lee's   Part   in   the   Civil   War. 

3.  Lee  as  a  Man,  and  his  Life  after  the 
War. 

(Much  information  may  be  received  from 
tile  school  histories;  also  from  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson's Life  of  Lee,  which  may  be  found 
in  man}-  of  the  rural  libraries  . 

III.  The  Sword  of  Lee— (Father  Ryan). 

Forth  from  its  scabbard,  pure  and  bright, 

Flashed  the  sword  of  Lee! 
Far  in  the  front  of  the  deadly  fight, 
High  o'er  the  brave  in  the  cause  of  Right, 
Its  stainless  sheen,  like  a  beacon  light. 

Led  us  to  victory. 

Out  of  its  scabbard,  where,  full  long. 

It   slumbered   peacefully. 
Roused  from  its  rest  by  the  battle's  song. 
Shielding    the    feeble,    smiting    the    wrong. 
Guarding    the   right,   avenging   the   wrong. 

Gleamed  the  sword  of  Lee. 

Forth  from   its  scabbard,  high  in  air, 

Beneath    A'irginia's    sky — ■ 
And  they   who   saw   it  gleaming  there, 
And  knew  it,  knelt  to  swear 
That  where  that  sword  led  they  would  dare 

To  follow — and  to  die. 

Out  of  its  scabbard!     Never  hand 

AA'aved   sword  from   stain  as  free, 
Nor  purer  sword  led   braver  band. 
Nor  braver  bled  for  a  brighter  land, 
Nor  brighter  land  has  a  cause  so  grand. 
Nor   cause  a   chief   like   Lee! 

Forth  from  its  scabbard!     How  we  prayed 

That   sword   might   victor   be; 
And  when  our  triumph  was  delayed, 
And  many  a  heart  grew  sore  afraid, 
We  still  hoped  on  while  gleamed  the  blade 
Of  noble  Robert  Lee. 

Forth  from  its  scabbard  all  in  vain 
Bright  flashed  the  sword  of  Lee; 
'Tis  shrouded  now  in  its  sheath  again. 


It  sleeps  the  sleep  of  our  noble  slain, 
Defeated,  yet  without  a  stain. 
Proudly  and  peacefu''y. 

IV.  The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag.     (To  be  sung 
by  the  school). 

We  are  a  band  of  brothers,  and  native  to 

the   soil. 
Fighting    for   the    property    we   gained   by 

honest   toil ; 
And  when  our  rights  were  threatened,  the 

cry   rose  near  and  far — 
Hurrah    for    the    Bonnie    Blue    Flag,    that 

bears   a    single    star. 


Hurrah !  hurrah  I  for  Southern  rights,  hur- 
rah ! 

Hurrah !  for  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  that 
bears   the   single   star. 

Then  here's  to  our  confederacy  strong  we 
are  and  brave, 

Like  patriots  of  old,  we'll  flght  our  heri- 
tage to  save ; 

And  rather  than  submit  to  shame,  to  die 
we    would    prefer ; 

So  cheer  for  the  Bonnie  Blue  Flag  that 
bears  a  single  star. 


V.  The  Life  and  Character  of  Stonewall 
Jackson. 

(Much  information  may  be  received  from 
the  school  histories;  also  from  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson's  Life   of   Jackson), 

VI.  (Three  children  together  on  the 
stage,  other  children  of  the  school  stand- 
ing) . 

First  Child.— Robert  Edward  Lee: 

The   noblest,   courtliest   gentleman — 
The  knightliest   knight  that  wore   the 
gray. 

Second    Cliild. — Stonewall    Jackson: 

The  right  arm  of  the  army  of  the  Con- 
federacy, 
The  geratest  captaia  of  modern  times. 

Third   Cliild.— The   Soldiers   of  the   South: 
No   braver,   truer   men 
Ever  fell  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Other   Children: 

How  many  a  glorious  name  for  us, 
How  many  a  story  of  fame  for  us. 
They  left !      Would  it  not  be  a  blame 
for  us 

If   their    memories    part 
From  our  land  and  heart, 
And   a   wrong   to   them   and   a   shame 
for  us  ? 

But  their  memories  e'er  shall   remain 

for  us. 
And   their   names,   bright   names,   with- 
out stain  for  us; 
The   glory    tliey    won    shall    not   wane 
for  us. 

In  legend  and  lay 
Our  heroes  in  gray 
Shall  forever  live  over  again  for  us. 
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VII.  The     Conquered     Banner. —  (Father 
Ryan ) . 

Furl   that   banner,   for  'tis  weary; 
Round   its  staflf  'tis  drooping  dreary; 

Furl  it,  fold  it,  it  is  best; 
For  there's  not  a  man  to  wave  it, 
And  there's  not  a  sword  to  save  it, 
And  there's  not  one  left  to  lave  it 
In  the  blood  which  heroes  gave  it; 
And  its  foes  now  scorn  and  brave  it — 

Furl  it,  hi'de  it,  let  it  rest. 

Take   that   banner   down — 'tis    tattered. 
Broken  to  its  staff  and  shattered. 
And  the   valiant   hosts   are   scattered 

Over  whom  it  floated  high. 
Oh!   'tis  hard  for  us  to  fold  i«, 
Hard  to  think  there's  none  to  hold  it. 
Hard  that  those  who  once  enrolled  it 

Now  must  furl  it  with  a  sigh. 

Furl  that  banner,  furl  it  sadly — - 
Once  ten  thousand  hailed  it  gladly, 
And  ten   thousands   wildly,   madly. 

Swore  it  should  forever  wave. 
Swore   that    foeman's    sword    shovild   never 
Hearts  like  theirs  entwined  dissever. 
Till  that  flag  would  float  forever 

O'er  their  freedom  or  their  grave. 

Furl  it!   for  the  hands  that  grasped  it, 
And  the  hearts  that  fondly  clasped  it. 

Cold  and  dead  are  lying  low; 
And  the  banner,  it  is  trailing, 
While  around  it  sounds  the  wailing 

Of  its  people  in  their  woe. 
For,    though    conquered,    they   adore   it. 
Love  the  cold,  dead  hands  that  bore  it. 


Weep  for  those  who  fell  before  it, 
Pardon  those  who  trailed  and  tore  it, 
And  oh!   wildly  they  deplore  it, 
Now  to  furl  and  fold  it  so. 

Furl  that  banner!    true  'tis  gorj'. 
Yet  'tis  wreathed  around  with  glory. 
And  'twill   live  in  song  and  story. 

Though  its  folds  are  in  the  dust; 
For   its   fame   on   brightest  pages. 
Penned  by  poets  and  by  sages, 
STiall   go   sounding  down   the  ages. 

Furl  its  folds  though  now  we  must. 

Furl    that   banner!    softlj',    slowly. 
Treat  it  gently — it  is  holy — ■ 

For   it   droops   above   the   dead; 
Touch  it  not,  unfold  it  never; 
Let  it  droop  there,  furled  forever, 

For  its  people's  hopes  are  dead. 

VIII.  America.     (Sung  by  the  school). 


Program  of  City  Superintendents'  Association 

The  City  Superintendents  will  meet  in  Ral- 
eigh, Thursday,  January  24.  The  following 
program  has  been  arranged  : 

Thursday,  8:30  P.  M. 

I.  Paper — Compulsory  Educution  in  North 
Carolina.     Supt.  R.  J.  Tighe,  Asheville. 


Discussion— Supt.  Ale.x.  Graham,  Charlotte; 
Supt.  Harry  Howell,  Washington;  Supt.  A.  E. 
Woltz,  Lenior. 

Friday,  3:00  P.  M. 

II.  (a)  Address— Pres.  J.  T.  Alderman,  Hen- 
derson. 

(b)  Paper— The  Status  of  the  Graded  School. 
Supt.  E.  C.  Brooks,  Goklsboro. 

Discussion— Supt.  W.  D.  Carmichael,  Supt. 
L.  C.  Brogden,  Supt.  J.  S.  Wray. 
Friday,  8:30  P.  M. 

III.  (a)  Address — Industrial  Education.  Dr. 
Geo.  T.  Winston. 

(b)  Address  —  The  Educational  Outlook. 
Prof.  J.  I.  Foust. 

Saturday,  9:30  P.  M. 

IV.  (a)  Address — The  Methods  of  Teaching 
in  Scotch  and  English  Schools  as  seen  by  a 
North  Carolina  Teacher.    Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble. 

(b)  Some  Ways  to  Strengthen  the  Public 
School  System. 

Discussion  led  by  Supt.  D.  Matt.  Thompson, 
Statesville;  Supt.  S.  C.  Hardin,  Reidsville; 
Supt.  W.  H.  Swift,  Greensboro;  Supt.  J.  A. 
Jones,  Fayetteville. 

(c)  Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

(d)  Business  Meeting. 
Adjournment. 


The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RALEIGH.  N.  0. 

Sixteenth  year,  same  management.  Conservative  and  reliable.  Operates  throughout 
the  Southwest.  Members  located  in  twentj-'eight  States.  Confidential  correspondence 
invited  with  schools  and  colleges  looking  for  teachers,  and  with  good  teachers  looking  for 
promotion.     Particulars  free. 


THREE  OF  THE  BUILDINGS 
ON  THE  CAMPUS 


OF 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY, 
EVANSTON 


The  Chief  Safeguard  of  the  Student  is  the 
Skill  of  His  Instructor 


There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  our  courses  continually  grow  in  favor:  (1)  They  were  prepared  by  experts  to  ren- 
der superior  service  ;  (2)  the  instructors  in  charge  of  recitations  received  college  and  university  training,  and  are  sympathetic 
and  helpful  to  the  highest  degree.  You  are  sure  of  the  assistance  you  need  if  you  enroll  with  us  for  one  of  our  teacher's 
courses. 

Primary  Methods. — A  very  extended  new  course  of  study  in  Primary  Methods,  covering  the  work  in  everv  branch  tauo-ht 
in  the  first  three  grades  of  school;  also  careful  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  organization,  management  and  discipline. 

Normal  Elective  Courses. — Thorough  review  courses  in  twenty-two  common  school  and  high  school  branches;  any  five 
subjects  constitute  a  course  of  study  for  one  tuition  fee.  Thousands  of  teachers  have  prepared  for  higher  grade  certificates 
through  this  department  of  the  School;  they  now  teach  better  schools  than  formerly  and  receive  higher  salaries. 

Academic  Courses. — Each  branch  is  a  thorough,  complete  course  in  itself. 

Special. — No  correspondence  school  not  affiliated  with  a  great  university  can  ^^^■^^^■■■^^^^^^^^^^^^■■H 
oifer  courses  of  such  stength  that  they  receive  universitj'  entrance  credits.  Our  in- 
structors are  university  graduates  who  give  their  whole  time  to  our  students,  and 
the  instruction  is  carefully  adapted  to  individual  needs.  We  give  every  year  four 
$100  scholarships  in  Northwestern  University  for  the  best  work  done  by  our  cor- 
respondence students.     Cut  out  the  coupon,  mark  it  properly  and  mail  it  to-day. 


Interstate  School  of  Correspondence 


Affiliated  with  Northwestern  University 


374-386  Wabash  Avenue 


CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


HOHHtL  DEPARTMENT 


ElemtnUrtAtgeb 
Hlghir  Algebra 
Bciohk«ef>lng 


Zoology 
P^Itlcs 


COMMERCIAL  OEPT. 


Grimnix 

HomtO  WrIIc  Englllh 
Eng.  and  Amir  Llati 
FinI  Tear  UHn 


SPECIAL  COURSES 


N.  C.  Journal  of  Education — Jan. 
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LIPPINCOTT'S   N[W 

Physiologies 


Adopted  for 

Exclusive  Use  in  the 

Schools  of  North 

Carolina 


L 


IPPINCOTT'S  PHYSIOLOGIES  present  the  essentials  of  the 
subject  in  three  well-graded,  up-to-date  books,  written  in 
a  style  that  is  at  once  interesting  and  easily  understood. 


The  Second  Book  contains  a  chapter  on  Tuberculosis  and 
Its  Prevention.  This  w^as  inserted  at  the  request  of  prominent 
Medical  Societies  of  North  Carolina. 


Teachers,   make    your    work    interesting  and  profitable  by 
using  these  new  Physiologies. 

i  WORCESTER'S    DICTIONARIES 


New  Primary, 
New  School, 
New  Academic,  and 
New  Comprehensive 


THE  BEST 

In    every    respect.     If    you    need    small  I^ 

desk   dictionaries,   look    into  the  merits  J^ 

of   WORCESTER'S   before  placing  your  ^ 

order.  Sr^ 


EVERY    SCHOOL    ROOM    SHOULD   HAVE   A   LIPPINCOTT'S    NEW 

GAZETTEER. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

=^  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ^ 


9ractieal  S)rawing 

A  GRADED  COURSE  FOR  ALL  CLASSES 
OF  SCHOOLS 

Adopted  and  in  use  all  over  the  South  and  West.     Recentlj'  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  all 

the  schools  of  North  Carolina.     Inexperienced  teachers  can  use  it.     Write  for 

sample  page  book,  terms,  etc. 

WEBB    &    WARE,   166    Fourth  Ave.,  North,    Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

THE    STATE'S   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN. 

Regular  Courses  Leading  to  Degrees.  Brief  Courses  for  Teachers.  One-vear  Course 
beginning  September  20th.  Two-months'  Course  beginning  September  20th.  Two- 
months'  Course  beginning  April  1st.  Observation  and  Practice  in  Training  School  for 
Teachers.     For  catalogue  address,  President  Charles  D.  .\IcIver,  Greensboro",  N.  C. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

Desks,  Blackboards,  Maps,  Globes,  Crayon,  Erasers.      Goods  and  prices  fully  guaranteed. 
Warehouses  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

CHARLES  J.  PARKER. 
THE   SCHOOL   FURNITURE    MAN. 

Raleigh,  N.  0. 


WANTED 

Miss  Annie  F.  Petty,  Librarian  State  Normal 
College,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  desires  to  complete 
her  file  of  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, Atlantic  Journal  of  Education,  and  State 
Normal  Maj^azine.  She  wishes  the  copies  given 
below,  and  would  greatly  appreciate  the  favor, 
if  any  one  seeing  this  notice  and  having  any 
copy  in  cjuestion  would  send  it  to  her  address, 
and  write  her  in  regard  to  it. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 

Volume  /.—August.  1897;  SeptL-mber,  1S97; 
April,  ISys;  July,  1S9S. 

Atlantic  Journal  o(  Education. 

Volume  /r.— Januarv.  1901  ;  Februarv,  1901 ; 
April.  1901;   Mav,  190'l;  June,  1901. 

V'o/ume  r.— August,  19(t2;  September.  1902; 
November.  1902 

Volume  VI. — ^January,  1903;  July,  1903;  Au- 
gust, 1903;  September,  1903;  October,  1903; 
November,  1903;   December,  1903. 

State  Normal  Magazine. 

Volume  \'. — Nos.  1  and  4t. 
Volume  IX. — No.  5. 
Volume  X. — No.  -i. 


INTERMATIOMAL 


Siandard  for  the  Schools. 

ALL  STATE  SCHOOL  SUPEEIM- 
TENDENTS  INDOBSE  IT.  The 
SCHOOLBOOKS  of  the  country  are 
based  upon  it.  ALL  STATE  PUE- 
CHASES  for  schools  have  been  made 
in  it3  favor.  COLLEGE  PRESI- 
DENTS, NORMAL  SCHOOL  PEIN- 
CIPALS,  CITY  and  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS  indorse  and 
commend  it.  Editor  in  Chief,  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  V.  S.  Commissioner  of   Ed'n. 


IP  TO  DATE  and  riUtl.VBLE. 

33S<)  Pages.  5000  illustrations. 

A    wonderfully    compact    storehouse 
of  accurate  intormatiou. 
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'Tr'rnlinrq.                              ] 

Write  for  "Dictionary  Habit "—  Free. 

G.  &  C.  MEKEf  All  CO., 

Springlield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

GET   THE   UEST. 


Literary.  Teachers'  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Cour- 
ses. Board  and  Tuition 
per  year  $125;  230  stu- 
dents annually.  N  e  ■«' 
buildings.  Enter  at  any 
time.  Send  for  beautiful 
new  cata]o;2:ue.  .Vddress 
the  president. 
\V.  T.  Whitsett,  Ph,  D., 
Whitsett.  N.  C. 


^--.^.^  (iNTC^PORATrD  )      V^ '. y 

Capital  Stock  $30,000.00. 

RIKINF^^  When  vou  think  of  soing  off  to 
UUOIIILOO  school,  write  for  New  Catalogue 
and  Special  Offer  of  the  Leading  Business  .and 
Shorthand  School,  .\ddress  King's  Business 
College,  Raleigh.  N.  C,  or  Charlotte.  N.  C.  I  We 
also  teach  Bookkeeping.  Shorthand.  Penman- 
ship, etc..  by  mail.) 

WINTERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Fall  Term  opens  September  3d.  .and  closes  De- 
cember 1st,  1906.  Spring  Term  begins  Decem- 
ber 31st,  190R.  and  ends  May  17th,  1907. 

Thorough  instruction  under  the  best  moral  in- 
fluence. Tuition  $1  to  S3. 50  per  month.  Board, 
including  furnished  rooms,  light  and  fuel  $.'i  per 
month.  Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months 
$81  to  .$130.  Separate  dormitories  for  boys  and 
girls  under  special  supervision  of  members' of  the 
faculty.  Good  mineral  water  supply  on  the 
grounds.  For  catalogue  and  further  informa- 
tion, address  the  principal. 

G.  E.  LINEBERRY,.Winterville,  N.  C. 
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Some  Notable  New  ScHool  BooKs 


Ivanhoe  Historical  Note  Books. 


Supplementary  Readers. 


These  note  books  are  the  best  devise  that  has  been  found 
for  making  History'  real — for  recreating  the  historical 
story.  The  History  teacliers  in  more  than  3,000  schools 
prove  this  bj'  using  the  Note  Books  year  after  _vear.  Thej- 
are  published  in  five  parts  as  follows: 

Part      I.  To  accompany  United  States  History,  -        30  cents 

Part  II.  To  accompany  General  History,  .  .  _  30  cents 
Part  III.  To  accompany-  .\ncient  History,  ...  30  cents 
Part  IV.  To  accompany  Mediaeval  and  Klodern  History,  30  cents 
Part     V.  To  accompany  English  History.       -  -        30  cents 

Your  School  Supplies. 

We  publish  the  largest  and  most  durable  line  of  note 
book  covers  for  work  in  Composition,  History,.  Literature, 
Bookkeeping,  for  Laboratory  work  in  all  the  sciences,  or 
wherever  a  note  book  is  used.  Here  are  two  of  the  most 
popular: 

Glenco  Shoestring  Cover,  -        12  cents 

Regal  Flat-opening  Cover,         -         25  cents 

We  carry  all  kinds  of  "fillers"  for  these  or  other  note 
books.  May  we  send  you  our  circular  "About  Note  Books" 
with  a  "Tab  Card"  of  "fillers"  ? 

Remember  that  we  carry  a  complete  line  of  the  better 
quality  of  school  supplies.  Then  we  rather  pride  ourselves 
on  filling  orders  promptly.  Do  you  want  our  "School 
Supply  Catalogue"  ? 


Bee  People,  Morley,        -_.... 
Little  Mitchell,  Morley,      -        -        -        .        . 
Nestlings  of  Forest  and  Marsh,  Wheelock, 
Lady  Lee  and  other  Animal  Stories,  Ensign,    - 
The  Childhood  of  Jl-Shib,  Jenks, 

Art=Literature  Readers. 


50  Cents. 
50  Cents, 
45  Cents 
50  Cents 
60  Cents 


The  most  beautiful  school  books  ever  published.  Thev 
teach  a  child  to  read  with  natural  expression — as  he  talks. 
They  teach  him  to  love  good  literature.  They  teach  him  to 
appreciate  the  best  art.  Ever5'  illustration  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  a  famous  painting  in  two  colors.  Primer  30  cents, 
First  Reader  30  cents,  Second  Reader  40  cents.  Others  in 
preparation. 

Folk=Lore  Readers. 

Here  is  a  series  of  readers  based  on  Mother  Goose  and 
nursery  rhymes — carefully  graded.  Illustrated  with  out- 
line drawings  in  two  colors  in  flat  poster  style.  They  de- 
velop the  imagination  of  the  child.  Primer  30  cents,  Phst 
Reader  30  cents.     Others  in  preparation. 


ATKINSON,  MENTZER  &  GROVER,  Publishers,  Chicago  and  Boston 


20,512  Remington  Typewriters 


Are  used  for  instruction  purpo- 
ses in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada^  vastly  more 
than  all  other  makes  combined 

The  choice  of  the  commercial 
world  is  reflected  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  commercial  schools 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

700  £ast  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
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TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR 


High  Schools  and  Colleges 


Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company 


Adams  "Mediaeval  and  Modern  History"  $1.10 

Bailey  "An  Elementary  Text  in  Botany"  I.tO 

Baldwin  "How  to  Write"          -        -        -  .50 

Ball  "The  Elements  of  Greek"          -        -  1. 00 

Bates  "American  Literature"    -         -         -  1. 00 

Botsford  "Ancient  History  for  Beginners  -  t.50 
Brewster   "Representative   Essays  on   the 

Theory  of  Style"         -         -         -         -  J.IO 

Brewster  and  Carpenter  "Studies  in  Struc- 
ture and  Style"   -----  J.IO 

Brooke  "English  Literature"    -        -        -  1. 00 

Carpenter  "Complete  Rhetoric"        -        -  J. 00 

Carpenter  "Model  English  Prose"     -        -  .90 
Coman  "Industrial  History  of  the  United 

States"        ------  J,25 

Coman  and  Kendall  "A  History  of  Eng- 
land"          ------  1.25 

Cross  "The  Development  of  the  English 

Novel"        ------  1.50 


Ely  and   Wicker  "Elementary  Principles 

of  Economics"     -         -         -         -         -  $1,00 

Emerson  "Outline  History  of  the  English 

Language"          -----  .80 

Emerson  "History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage"       ------  1,25 

Fisher  and  Schwatt  "Complete  Secondary 

Algebra"    -        -        -        -        -        -  J. 35 

Gayley  and  Young  "The  Principle  and 

Progress  of  English  Poetry"         -         -  J.IO 

Hall   and  Knight  "Algebra  for  Colleges 

and  Schools"       -----  J.JQ 

Laycock  and  Spofford  "Manual  of  Argu- 
mentation"         -----  .50 
Raper  "Principles  of  Wealth  and  Welfare"  1. 10 
Schultze  "Advanced  Algebra"           -        -  1.25 

Schultze  and  Sevenoak  "Plane  and  Solid 

Geometry"           -         -         -         -         -  J.IO 

Trent  "Southern  Writers"        -         -         -  J.IO 


Tarr^s  New  Physical  Geography  $L00 

The  adopted  text  in  the  North  Carolina  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro.     The  examina- 
tion questions  in  physical  geography  for  entrance  to  the  Normal  College 
are  taken  from  Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 
WRITE  FOR  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE, 


The  Macmillan  Company 


Fourth  National  Bank  Building 
ATLANTA,  GA. 
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THREE  OF  THE  BUILDINGS 
ON  THE  CAMPUS 


OF 

NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY, 

EVANSTON 
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The  Chief  Safeguard  of  the  Student  is  the 
Skill  of  His  Instructor 


There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  our  courses  continually  grow  in  favor:  (1)  They  were  prepared  by  experts  to  ren- 
der superior  service  ;  (2)  the  instructors  in  charge  of  recitations  received  college  and  university  training,  and 'are  sympathetic 
and  helpful  to  the  highest  degree.  You  are  sure  of  the  assistance  you  need  if  you  enroll  with  us  for  one  of  our  teacher's 
courses. 

Primary  Methods. — A  verv  extended  new  course  of  study  in  Primary  Methods,  covering  the  work  in  every  branch  taught 
in  the  first  three  grades  of  school;  also  careful  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  organization,  management  and  discipline. 

Normal  Elective  Courses. — Thorough  review  courses  in  twent^'-two  common  school  and  high  school  branches;  anv  five 
subjects  constitute  a  course  of  study  for  one  tuition  fee.  Thousands  of  teachers  have  prepared  for  higher  grade  certificates 
through  this  department  of  the  School;  they  now  teach  better  schools  than  formerly  and  receive  higher  salaries. 

Academic  Courses. — Each  branch  is  a  thorough,  complete  course  in  itself. 

Special. — No  correspondence  school  not  afliliated  with  a  great  university  can 
offer  courses  of  such  stength  that  they  receive  university  entrance  credits.  Our  in- 
structors arc  university  graduates  wlio  give  their  whole  timeto  our  students,  and 
the  instruction  is  carefully  adapted  to  individual  needs.  We  give  every  yearfour 
$100  scholarships  in  Northwestern  University  for  the  best  work  done  by  our  cor- 
respondence students.    Cut  out  the  coupon,  mark  it  properly  and  mail  it  to-day. 


Interstate  School  of  Correspondence 


Affiliated  with  Northwestern  University 


374-386  Wabash  Avenue 


CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS 


DRAW   LINES  THROUGH    SUBJECTS    IN    WHICH   TOU   ARE    INTERESTED       WRITE     H 
YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  BELOW  ANO   MAIL  TO  THE  SCHOOL                     H 
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Durham,  N.  C,  January  15,  1907 


No.  9 


• 

I3o  tl)e  !^o^5  of  'America 

COf  course  wl)at  we  l)ave  a  rlgl)^  to  expect 

from  ll)e  "i^merlcan  boj  Is  tl)at  l)e  sl)all  turn 

out  to   be  a  goo6  'I^merlcan  man. 

C  ^ow  tl)e  chances  are  strong   tl)at  l)e  won't 

' 

be  mucl)  of  a  man  unless  l)e  Is  a  good  deal  of  a 

boi?.     life  must  not  be  a  coward  or  a  weakling. 

a  bulli?,  a  sl)lrk  or  a  prig.     TKe  must  work  l)ar5 

and  pla^p  l)ard.     Dfe  must  be  clean-minded  and 

clean-lived,  and  able  to  l)old  l)ls  own  under  all 

circumstances  and  against  all  comers.     Ht  Is 

onlp  on  tl)ese  conditions  tl)at  be  will  grow  Into 

tl)e  kind  of  a  man  of  wl)om  America  can  realli? 

be  proud.     ~3n  life,  as  In  a   football  game.  tl)e 

principle  to  follow  Is:   Tiflt  tl)e  line  l)ard:  don't 

foul  and  don't  sl)lrk,  but  ^It  tl)e  line  l)ard. 

— SHjrn&nrf  Saoaebrlt 
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Current  Events. 


There  is  much  agitation  in  many  states 
in  favor  of  electing  United  States  Senators 
by  a  vote  of  the  people  instead  of  by  the 

State  legislature.  Before 
The  Election  ^,^5^  ci,a„„e  can  be  made  it 
of  Senators.  .  i     ,, 

Is   necessary    to    amend    tlie 

Federal  Constitution.  Congress  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  houses  may  propose 
amendments  or  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  may  call  a  convention 
to  propose  amendments.  If  these  proposed 
amendments  are  ratified  by  three-fourths  of 
the  states  they  become  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  question  of  electing  United  States 
Senators  by  vote  of  the  people  has  been  in 
Congress  more  than  once.  The  lower  house 
has  voted  in  favor  of  it,  but  the  senate  has 
refused  to  consider  it  seriously.  Many 
states  are  urging  that  the  second  provision 
be  resorted  to  and  that  the  states  call  a 
convention  to   consider  this  question. 

Delegates  representing  a  number  of 
states,  appointed  by  their  governors,  met 
at  Des  Moines  in  December  to  urge  the 
election  of  United  States  Senators  by  popu- 
lar vote.  They  adopted  resolutions  recom- 
mending that  the  legislatures  in  37  states 
where  sessions  are  held  this  winter  apply 
to  Congress  to  call  a  convention  tor  the 
purpose  of  proposing  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  If  Oklalioma  be  counted  as  a 
State  the  concurrence  of  31  legislatures 
would  make  it  obligatory  on  Congress  to 
take   action. 


The  Nobel 
Peace  Prize 


President  Roosevelt  has  been  awarded 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his  untiring  and 
.successful  efl'orts  in  bringing  about  peace 
between  Paissia  and  .Tapan. 
The  award  brings  with  it 
a  medal,  a-  diploma,  and  a 
cash  prize  of  $37,127.  This  money  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  decidede  to  use  as  a  nu- 
cleus for  founding  at  Washington  a  ]ier- 
petual  peace  commission  to  strive  for  bet- 
ter relations  between  capital  ami  labor 
among  his  own  eountrj'men.  It  is  a 
thought  in  liappy  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  season  which  celebrates  the  birth  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace.  Its  embodiment  as  an 
active  force  cannot  fail  to  promote  peace 
and  good-will  among  our  people,  and  will 
help  to  make  this  a  land  "where  no  man 
grows  rich  by   his  neighl)or's  ruin." 

This  prize  was  founded  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Bernard  Nobel,  n  Swedish  inventor  and 
scientist,  before  his  death  in  1890.  Born 
in  1833,  he  studied  in  America  under  John 
Ericsson,  in  1867  invented  dynamite,  eight 
years  later  controlled  in  the  world  fifteen 
dynamite  factories,  two  of  them  in  Amer- 
ica. Of  the  vast  fortune  lie  acquired  he 
gave  much  to  general  charities;  but  by  the 
part  of  it  which  he  used  in  founding  these 
prizes  he  is  best  remembered.  This  total 
sum  of  $9,200,000,  which  is  reduced  by  tax- 
ation to  $8,400,000,  yields  an  income  of 
nearly  $200,000  a  year,  which  is  divided 
into  five  equal  prizes  to  be  awarded  an- 
nually to  those  five  persons,  taking  the 
whole   earth    as   the   field,   who   have  made 


the  greatest  achievement  in  (1)  physics, 
(  2 )   chemistry,   ( 3 )   physiology  or  medicine, 

(4)  literature    of    idealistic    tendency,    and 

(5)  promotion  of  universal  peace.  The 
first  four  are  awarded  by  the  academies  of 
Sweden,  the  fifth  by  the  Starthing,  or  Par- 
Kament,   of   Norway. 


St    Helena 
Abandoned 


It  was  reported  from  Arizona  in  Decem- 
ber that  the  Colorado  River  had  again  left 
its    proper    channel    and    was    flowing    full 

into  Salton  Lake,  treated 
Salton  Lake  several  months  ago  by  the 
Again.  . 

Colorado     river  s     breaking 

its  artificial  banks.  A  large  dam,  known 
as  the  Hinds  dam,  was  built  with  tremen- 
dous dilticulty  across  the  point  where  the 
river  left  its  old  bed.  It  is  still  in  place 
and  unharmed,  but  the  river  has  gradually 
made  its  whole  volume  to  flow  around  the 
dam  and  now  it  is  rushing  down  into  Sal- 
ton Lake  again.  This  is  such  a  serious 
setback  that  President  Roosevelt  has  taken 
a  hand  in  the  afTair.  He  has  notified  the 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway, 
that  this  company'  must  change  the  course 
of  the  river  back  to  its  old  channel.  Since 
the  new  lake  is  partly  in  Mexico  and  partly 
in  the  tlnited  States,  there  is  occasion  tor 
an    international    dispute. 


President  Roosevelt,  in  a  special  message 
to  Congress  early  in  December,  recom- 
mended that  full  American  citizenship  be 
conferred  upon  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico.  Porto    Rico.      That    is,   give 

the  inhabitants  of  this  is- 
land all  the  privileges  of  self-government 
and  a  full  exercise  of  all  the  privileges  of 
our  American  government  that  a  territory 
of  the  United  States  enjoys.  The  President 
says: 

"1  doulit  whether  our  people  as  a  whole 
realize  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
under  its  admirable  government.  We  have 
just  cause  for  pride  in  the  character  of 
our  representatives  who  have  administered 
the  tropic  islands  which  came  under  our 
flag  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  Spain;  and 
of  no  one  of  them  is  this  more  true  than 
of  Porto  Rico.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
wish  a  more  faithful,  a  more  efficient  and 
a  more  disinterested  public  service  than 
that  now  being  rendered  in  the  island  of 
Porto  Rico  by  those  in  control  of  the  in- 
sular  government. 

I  stopped  at  a  dozen  towns  all  told,  and 
one  of  the  notable  features  in  every  town 
was  the  gathering  of  the  school  children. 
Tlie  work  that  has  been  done  in  Porto 
Rico  for  education  has  been  noteworthy. 
The  main  emphasis,  as  is  eminently  wise 
and  proper,  has  been  put  upon  primary 
education;  but  in  addition  to  this  there  is 
a  normal  school,  an  agricultural  school, 
three  industrial  and  three  high  schools. 
Every  eff'ort  is  being  made  to  secure  not 
only  the  benefits  of  elementary  e<lucation 
to  all  the  Porto  Ricans  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, but  also  as  far  as  means  will  permit 
to  train  them  so  that  the  industri.al,  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  opportunities  of 
the  island  can  be  utilized  to  the  best  pos- 
sible   advantage. 


On  November  1  the  British  government 
withdrew  her  garrison  from  the  island  of 
St.  Helena  as  a  measure  of  economj'.  Tlie 
guns  and  ammunition  have 
been  removed,  and  the  is- 
land is  left  entirely  defense- 
less. The  outlook  for  the  islanders  is  dark, 
as  they  practically  lived  off  the  garrison, 
and  will  now  have  no  market  for  their  pro- 
duce. Till  the  end  of  the  16th  century  it 
was  inhabited  by  a  few  Portuguese  and 
tlicir  slaves,  but  the  last  of  them  aban- 
doned it  as  not  worth  colonizing.  The 
Dutch  took  their  turn  at  it  and  dropped  it 
after  fifty  years.  It  then  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  East  India  Company,  which 
saw  plenty  of  value  in  the  place  as  a  supply 
station.  They  improved  the  harbor  and 
fortified  the  rocky  heights,  whereupon  the 
Dutch  were  seized  with  regret  for  having 
let  drop  such  a  precious  scrap  of  land,  and 
straightwaj'  set  about  recapturing  it.  The 
I'iiiiglish,  however,  hung  on,  bulldog  fashion, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  have  been  in 
undisturbed   possession. 

Two  years  ago  it  had  but  3,900  inhabi- 
tants, including  471  oflicers  and  soldiers 
iif  the  garrison  and  107  sailors  present  at 
the  date  of  enumeration.  Its  residents, 
therefore,  can  have  numbered  but  little 
more  than  3,300.  St.  Helena  has  had  no 
capital  to  live  on  since  the  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  liut  the  memories  of  Napoleon. 
In  a  small  way  St.  Helena  shares  with  Ven- 
ice the  doleful  distinction  of  demonstrating 
that  the  prosperity  of  a  maritime  place  is 
identified  with  the  continuance  of  a  trade 
route.  Though  Venice  died  slowl}'.  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  route  to 
the  East  was  a  blow  from  which  it  never 
ri'co\ered.  Until  the  Suez  Canal  was  put 
ill  operation,  St.  Plelena  was  a  great  place 
(if  call  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  harbor 
of  .Tamestown  was  often  crowded  with  ves- 
sels of  all  nations.  It  was  a  favorite  place 
fur  recuperation  with  American  whalers. 
.Vll  excejit  the  whalers  have  gone,  and  they 
are  few.  There  is  a  steady  stream  of  emi- 
gration from  the  island  to  South  Africa 
and  the  United  States,  and  before  long  only 
the  visits  of  the  curious  to  the  last  dwell- 
ing place  of  Napoleon,  which  is  owned  by 
the  French  nation,  will  prevent  St.  Helena 
from  passing  entirely  out  of  the  world's 
interest. 


Quuestions  for  Teachers. 

How  are  United  States  Senators  elected? 
How  many  from  each  State?  What  were 
Russia  and  .Tapan  fighting  about,  and  how 
did  President  Roosevelt  render  them  ser- 
vice? Where  is  Porto  Rico?  How  did  the 
United  States  obtain  control  over  it?  For 
what  is  St.  Helena  famous?  Wliy  did  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  ruin  the  trade 
of  St.  Helena?  What  caused  the  death  of 
Venice?  (See  Studies  in  IT.  S.  History  else- 
where). Where  is  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope? 
When  did  European  vessels  first  begin  to 
sail  around  this  cape?  The  purpose  was  to 
continue  the  trade  with  India.  What  other 
route  was  discovered  soon  after? 


Teachers   are   "vice-mothers." 
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THE  PLANTING  AND  CARE  OF  A  SCHOOL. 

By  MISS  MARTHA  BERRY. 

A  Paper  Read  al  the  Southern  Educational  Conference  at  Lexington,  Ky. 


In  i\  little  lug  (.Mbin  near  Rome,  Georgia, 
eight  years  ago.  I  first  started  this  work. 
I  prepared  this  little  log  cabin  for  a  den 
where  I  had  hoped  to  spend  many  happy 
hours  in  quiet  study.  One  Sunday  afternoon 
I  noticed  some  little  children  wandering 
around.  They  were  white  children;  they 
were  poor;  they  were  ragged.  Their  child- 
ish faces  appealed  to  me.  I  called  them 
and  asked  them  if  they  went  to  Sunday 
school.  They  said  they  didn't  go  to  Sun- 
day school;  they  didn't  have  the  clothing, 
some  of  tliem ;  some  said  their  parents 
were  hard  shells  and  didn't  believe  in  Sun- 
day school.  I  said,  "Well,  have  you  broth- 
ers and  sisters?"  "Yes,  five,,  six.  seven." 
I  found  the  chief  assets  of  these  poor  people 
were  cliildrcn.  I  invited  them  to  come 
next  Sunday  afternoon.  They  came,  not 
only  these,  but  other  boys  and  girls ;  and 
mothers  came  and  brought  the  babies. 
Soon  I  had  this  little  log  cabin  that  I  had 
fitted  up  for  a  quiet  study  a  regular  little 
beehive  of  children  and  babies  on  Suiulay 
afternoons.  The  mothers  would  bring  the 
babies,  and  llic  babies  would  cry,  and  I  aiu 
sure  my  watch  helped  to  cut  more  babies 
teeth  than  any  other  watch  in  Georgia.  I 
would  go  around  to  see  these  children;  and 
the  thought  came  to  me  that  I  had  been 
.spending  all  of  my  life  among  Ihcm  and 
had  not  realized  that  these  bright,  yoimg 
lives,  which  might  be  of  such  great  use, 
were  being  wasted  for  lack  of  opportunity. 
When  I  returned  to  my  home  of  comfort, 
and  ease,  and  culture,  I  realized  that  if 
these  J'oung  boys  and  .girls  had  the  chance 
that  I  had  had  they  would  probaljly  accom- 
plish more  than  I  had. 

I  opened  a  little  day  school  in  the  cabin. 
T  got  a  microscope,  and  then  used  it  to 
teach  them — to  teach  them  to  keep  their 
hands  clean.  I  used  the  microscope  in 
showing  them  the  diflference  between  clean 
finger  nails  and  dirty  ones.  Soon  a  basin 
was  included  in  the  furniture  of  the  cabin, 
and   we   all   washed   hands   together. 

Then  a  great  many  people  walked  to  this 
little  Sunday  afternoon  meeting  from  a 
place  called  "Possum  Trot,"  eight  miles 
away  across  the  oreek  called  "Possum 
Trot."  One  day  I  asked  the  boys  why  they 
didn't  have  a  school  up  there.  They  said, 
"Well,  we  can't  get  anybody  to  help  us  and 
we  have  such  a  hard  time,"  I  said,  "I  will 
teach  here  Sunday  morning  and  will  go  up 
there  Sunday  afternoon."  The  first  Sun- 
day afternoon  it  rained  and  the  roof  leaked 
and  so  we  moved  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  I  said,  "This  won't  do,  let's  have 
the  roof  mended."  One  old  man  said,  "It's 
no  use  to  be  in  a  hurry,  it  mout  not  rain 
for  a  month."  "Yes,"  I  said,  "but  it  mout 
rain  next  Sunday."  And  I  said,  "There's 
a  tree  out  there.  If  you  will  cut  it  down 
you  can  make  some  boards.  I  will  come 
over  Thursday  and  bring  some  nails,  and  I 
will    have    lemonade    for    everybody    that 


works,  and  «e  will  fix  the  roof  and  repair 
the  house,"  On  Thursday  there  was  an 
immense  crowd  of  people  there,  Imt  \ery 
few  \\orkcrs.  \Ye  made  large  pails  of 
lemonade,  but  only  gave  it  to  those  that 
worked  and  .soon  it  grew  \ery  popular 
to  Avork.  This  same  old  man  said  he'd 
seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  but  he  never  had" 
seen  a  "woman  a-fixin'  of  a  house  roof  be- 
fore." We  have  a  magn,ificent  Sunday 
school  there  now  and  a  splendid  day  school. 

Tlien  I  started  another  school  ten  miles 
away  at  a  little  place  called  iNiount  Alto, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  that  name; 
and  then  again  another  one  twenty  miles 
away  at  a  point  where  there  bad  been  no 
school. 

We  needed  teachers  and  the  county  com- 
missioner said  I  might  pick  out  some  teach- 
ers for  the  school  months  that  our  county 
allowed  and  they' would  pay  them  for  this 
time.  From  these  teachers  I  picked  out 
the  very  best  that  I  could  find  and  ofl'ered 
them  $15  to  .$20  e.xtra  to  visit  the  people 
and  to  hold  the  schools  as  long  as  possible. 
After  four  years'  work  of  this  kind  and 
after  having  established  four  of  the  best 
.sehooLs  in  Floyd  County,  which  were  kept 
up  by  visiting  the  people  continually,  find- 
ing sometimes  tjiat  today  we  would  have 
large  schools  and  tomorrow  they  would  be 
verj'  small,  then  I  would  have  to  go  round 
on  my  pony  and  ask  the  reason.  Some- 
times they  would  say,  "That  young  woman 
don't  teach  right.  If  we  had  a  settled  per- 
son like  you  we  would  send  the  children." 
Now  as  it  was  impossible  for  one  "settled 
person"  to  teach  all  four  scliools  on  the 
same  day,  I  tried  to  distribute  my  time 
around  as  best  I  could.  These  young  lives 
gre'n'  very  close  to  me.  I  saw  these  people 
had  golden  hearts;  I  saw  in  them  the  mak- 
ing of  some  of  our  greatest  citizens ;  but  I 
realized  that  they  must  have  visions  shown 
them  of  something  higher  and  something 
better. 

I  decided  to  dccrl  a  place,  the  onl^y  farm 
that  I  possessed,  of  a  hundred  acres,  for  an 
industrial  school  for  poor  country  boys. 
Then  I  built  a  dormitory  of  ten  rooms  and 
started  this  school  with  one  dozen  boys 
and  one  teacher,  keeping  uj)  three  day 
schools  and  Sunday  schools  at  the  same 
time. 

I  thought  best  to  take  boys  because  they 
could  do  more  work  than  girls.  I  didn't 
realize  ho-w  much  they  would  cat.  If  T  had 
I  probably  wouldn't  have  taken  them. 
When  I  toli1  tlie  boys  that,  they  would  say, 
"If  you  didn't  make  us  work  so  much,  we 
wouldn't  eat  any  more  than  the  girls."  I 
wanted  the  boys  to  do  all  the  cooking,  the 
.scrubbing,  washing,  cleaning  rooms,  etc. 
I  had  no  one  to  help  me  except  this  one 
lady  teacher  and  we  had  to  start  right  in. 
Some  of  these  boys  were  nearly  grown. 
They  never  had  washed  any  clothes ;  they 
never    had    helped    cook,    and    thej'    didn't 


want  to  do  it.  \A'lien  wash  day  came,  one 
boy  flatly  refused.  He  said  be  never  had 
"seen  no  mankind  of  any  kind  wash 
clothes.''  Not  having  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  with  boys,  I  called  mv  assistant 
teacher  into  the  room,  and  we  talked  it 
over,  and  decided  that  we  must  not  give  it 
up,  and  that  boy  must  help  wash  the 
clothes.  So  I  put  a  tub  with  an  old-fash- 
ioned scrub  board  in  the  back  yard  and  I 
said,  "l  will  scrub  his  clothes,  and  if  he 
has  a  spark  of  manhood  in  him  lie  will 
just  come  out  and  help  wash."  .So  I 
sciubbed  away,  and  1  was  glad  he  dichi't 
know  anything  al)out  washing,  for  I  am' 
afraid  I  wasn't  doing  it  very  well.  I  never' 
bad  washcil  such  dirty  clothes  before.  He 
sat  there  for  a  while,  and  directly  he  cried 
out  "If  you  will  let  me,  Miss  Berry,  I 
will  wa^h  tlieui  clothes."  \\'e  had  no  more 
trouble    with    that   boy   after   that. 

Tile  [icople  all  around  looked  at  us  very 
curiously.  They  said,  "Oh,  Miss  Berry, 
why  didn't  you  only  keep  your  Sunday 
schools  and  day  schools?  Y'our  means  will 
soon  he  exhausted,  and  what  will  you  do?" 
It  was  true  that  my  means  were  rapidly 
being  exhausted,  I  had  put  some  of  my 
pioperty  in  this  school  and  my  income  was 
almost  gone.  At  that  time  we  had  about 
twenty  bo\s.  and  1  said  to  them,  "Boys,  I 
am  putting  my  life  into  this  work;  I  am 
putting  my  money  into  this  work;  people 
are  standing  off  looking  at  you  and  me. 
I  have  a  pride  about  going  to  my  intimate 
frieiiils  and  relatives.  Now  every  bo\'  here 
must  stand  by  the  school,  and  we  will  pull 
it  through.  You  must  try  to  save  in  every 
department." 

Soon  afterwards,  as  I  was  passing 
through  the  kitchen  I  heard  one  boy  say  to 
another  who  was  peeling  potatoes,  "If  you 
don't  sloj!  peeling  them  potatoes  so  thick 
1  wi'l  punch  your  head."  The  other  boy 
said,  "\A'hy,  it's  none  of  your  business:  you 
arc  not  paying  for  them."  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"but  yon  know  that  Miss  Berry  hasn't  got 
anybody  to  help  her,  and  if  \xe  don't  save, 
some  boy  will  have  to  fall  out  of  this 
school,  and  it  may  be  you."  This  encour- 
aged me  very  much,  the  spirit  with  which 
these  boys  took  hold.  It  required  much 
patience    to    carry    this    thing    through. 

By  the  end  of  that  tenn  I  had  convinced 
some  of  the  people  in  our  town  that  this 
school  A\as  a  reality;  so  now  I  could  go 
to  the  prominent  men  and  say,  "I  want  you 
to  be  one  of  our  trustees."  I  had  the 
school  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Geor- 
gia and  a  treasurer  appointed,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  First  National  Bank.  We 
didn't  have  a  penny,  but  we  thought  it 
would  be  a  grand  thing  to  have  a  treasurer. 
Then  I  found  a  young  man  at  Northfield 
who  was  willing  to  come  down  and  help 
me.  Ho  took  off  his  coat  and  went  to  work. 
Today  we  have  eight  teachers  and  100  boys 
in   this   school   and   have   to   turn   away   150 
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for  lack  of  room.  Edueatioually  we  stand 
so  high  that  a  boy  is  admitted  from  our 
school  on  our  certificate  to  the  University 
of  Georgia.  Industrially  we  stand  high 
enough  at  the  Agricultural  Fair  to  win  all 
the  first  prizes.  Financially  we  have  about 
$.50,000  worth  of  properly  and  do  not  owe 
a  dollar.  True  we  have  no  endowment 
fund,  nothing,  just  dependent  upon  the 
public;  with  the  exception  of  the  $600  our 
county  allows  us,  we  are  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  my  efforts  for  the  maintenance 
of   the   school . 

I  can  but  describe  the  school  bj'  telling 
about  our  boys.  One  of  tlie  boj's  came  to 
me  one  day  and  said,  "Jliss  Berry,  I  want 
to  go  home  to  stay  over  Sunday."  I  said, 
"All  right;  I  am  going  up  in  that  neigh- 
borhood; I  am  going  there  to  try  to  get 
those  people  to  help  the  Sunday  schools;  I 
hear  they  have  none;  I  will  go  and  take 
dinner  witli  you.''  "\'\'ell."  he  says,  "if 
that's  the  case,  I  want  you  to  let  me  go 
home  on  Saturday."  I  said,  "Why?."  He 
said,  "I  want  to  get  things  ready  for  j'ou." 
We  allowed  him  to  go.  and  when  I  arrived 
on  Saturday  the  floors  were  so  damp  from 
scrubbing  I  could  hardly  put  my  feet  down. 
The  yard  was  so  clean,  and  everything  had 
been  suddenly  re-arranged.  I  said  to  his 
mother,  "This  is  such  a  nice  house."  "La," 
she  says,  "it  ain't  me:  dirt  never  did 
trouble  me,  it  just  runs  off  my  shoulders; 
but  it's  that  tha  boy  of  mine.  Since  he's 
been  a-goin'  to  that  tha  industrial  school 
he'd  ruther  scrub  tliau  eat.  He  used  to  be 
out  on  the  hills  A\'ith  the  dogs  and  huntin', 
but  now  when  he  comes  down  here  it's  'Ma, 
what  shall  I  do,  I  will  do  anything  and 
I'll  fix  this  or  that.'  That  boy  had  had  a 
vision  of  something  higher,  he  had  an  in- 
spiration; he  felt  that  there  was  something 
he   could   do. 

Then,  again,  I  want  to  tell  you  another 
incident  about  one  of  the  boys.  He  said, 
"I  want  to  quit  this  school ;  I  want  to  go 
back  home.''  1  said,  "Aren't  they  good  to 
you  here.  Jack,"  "Well,  yes,"  he  says, 
"but  I  have  been  here  a  month,  and  ever 
since  I  have  been  here  I  have  been  wovkin' 
and  I  hain't  caught  up  yet."  He  says,  "If 
I  could  just  go  home  over  there  on  the  hills 
where  I  could  get  some  good  mountain  air; 
where  I  could  get  some  cool  spring  water; 
but  liore  if  I  don't  get  up  in  the  morning 
then  one  of  Ihem  officers  comes  to  give  me 
a  mark,  and  then  I  am  too  late  to  work, 
and  the  professor  at  the  work,  he  says, 
'Yovmg  man,  what  do  you  mean  by  this?' 
If  I  could  just  get  caught  up."  I  foiuid 
from  all  the  teachers  that  he  was  a  good 
boy,  but  he  was  very  slow.  He  had  only 
worked  In"  tlic  sun;  so  we  told  him  if  he 
would  go  home  and  stay  a  month,  he  could 
cniiio  back  if  he  wanted  to.  At  the  end 
of  two  weeks  he  was  back.  He  said,  "I  cer- 
tainly did  want  to  come  back.  Since  I 
have  been  back  home  and  saw  the  folks 
idlin'  the  time  away  and  just  whittlin' 
sticks,  and  scttin'  around,  I'll  be  willin'  to 
try  all  the  time  if  you  will  take  me  back." 

We  charge  them  $50  for  the  entire  year, 
which  includes  board,  and  washing  and 
all  incidental  expenses.  And  when  they 
haven't  the  money  we  have  to  provide  extra 


work  for  them.  Sometimes  we  have  to  let 
them  drop  out  of  seliool,  and  give  them 
work  to  do  on  the  farm.  But  then  it  is 
hard  on  the  teachers,  and  the  classrooms 
suffer.  We  had  a  barrel  of  old  clothes 
sent  us  from  New  York,  and  when  it  was 
unpacked  the  matron  in  chai'ge  sold  them 
out  to  the  boys  at  2.5  and  50  cents  a  suit. 
These  boys  didn't  have  the  money  in  some 
cases,   and   they  would   work  it  out. 

One  boy  selected  a  suit  which  he  thought 
was  very  grand.  He  paid  50  cents  for  it. 
This  suit  was  called  the  Bishop's  suit  be- 
cause it  had  certainly  belonged  to  an  Kpis- 
copalian  clergyman.  We  thought  it  must 
have  been  a  Bishop's  suit  because  it  was 
so  large  and  roomy  and  so  handsome,  and 
this  boj'  was  as  tall  and  straight  as  a  sap- 
ling. One  morning  a  teacher  wrote  me  a 
note  and  said,  "JMiss  Berry,  we  are  sending 
John  to  you  because  he  is  causing  so  much 
disorder  in  the  school  room;  when  he  goes 
from  class  to  class  all  the  boys  laugh.  He 
is  dressed  in  a  Bishop's  suit  of  clothes." 
Even  this  note  did  not  prepare  me  for  what 
•was  to  come.  The  door  opened  and  as  I 
looked  around,  I  hastily  looked  back,  be- 
cause I  didn't  want  him  to  see.  it  was  so 
funny.  From  his  liomc-made  shoes  and 
knit  socks  which  his  pants  didn't  meet,  the 
vest  was  so  large,  and  the  coat  so  roomy, 
and  he  had  a  big  red  necktie  on ;  and  he 
sat  down  in  the  mo.st  grandilotjuent  way, 
you  know,  he  looked  xery  funny,  and  I 
said,  "W'liy,  John,  that  is  a  grand  suit  of 
clothes."  "Yes,"  he  says,  "it  is  the  best 
feeling  suit  I  ever  had  and  I  had  to  pay 
only  50  cents  for  it."  He  says,  "I  workgd 
all  holiday  and  have  got  it  paid  for,  and 
it's  the  finest  .suit  you  ever  saw.  Y'ou 
ought  to  have  seen  hoAV  the  boys  took  on 
over  it."  I  felt  that  I  had  need  of  diplo- 
macy, more  perhaps  than  any  foreign  di- 
plomat, because  I  kne\v  it  was  his  choice, 
tlic  same  as  my  dress  was  mine.  "Well, 
iiuleed  you  are  dressed  very  handsomely." 
Then  I  told  him  where  I  thought  it  had 
been  worn,  possibly  by  a  Bishop  in  one  of 
the  greatest  iNew  York  churches,  and  I  re- 
called that  I  happenefl  to  have  a  picture  of 
such  a  church  and  told  him  about  it.  I 
said,  "iNow,  I  think  that  suit  is  too  good 
for  our  little  whitewashed  plank  school- 
house.  This  school  is  mainly  for  poor  boys. 
Money  Avill  not  buy  a  place  in  the  school, 
influence  and  polities  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  and  if  you  go  around  dressed  so 
fine  those  other  boys  won't  feel  right. 
"Well."  he  says,  "I  will  go  right  straight 
and  take  it  off."  He  did.  "Now,"  I  said, 
"wear  it  at  debates,  and  big  occasions,  or 
on    Sundays."      So   he    did. 

I  will  take  one  more  incident  that  I 
want  to  tell  you  about.  When  our  little 
commencement  came  along  we  had  invited 
some  of  the  prominent  people  of  Atlanta  to 
come  up.  We  invited  Mr.  Hoke  Smith  to 
make  our  closing  speech.  I  had  the  boys 
invite  all  of  their  relatives  from  far  and 
near  to  come.  We  had  made  extra  room 
for  them.  Many  of  them  came  with  wag- 
ons and  oxen  drawing  them,  but  I  had 
urged  them  all  to  come.  I  knew  it  was 
hard  for  them  to  spare  the  boys  off  the 
farms,   for  they  needed   the  daily   labor   of 


those  boys  to  help  the  family  along.  I 
wanted  them  to  see  what  their  boys  were 
doing.  One  mother,  especially,  I  was  inter- 
ested in,  that  she  should  have  a  seat  of 
honor,  because  I  knew  that  her  boy  was 
going  to  win  the  prize.  She  had  on  a  cal- 
ico dress,  immaculately  clean,  her  hands 
were  toil  worn  and,  though  she  could  not 
have  been  more  than  forty,  she  looked  like 
an  old  worn-out  woman^uo  outlook,  no 
vision,  or  anything  that  was  uplifting  had 
come  to  her  in  all  of  her  life.  I  watched 
all  of  the  different  faces  as  the  meeting 
went  on,  and  when  Mr.  Smith  got  up  and 
called  out  her  boy's  name  I  looked  at  that 
mother,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  see  her 
face.  I  thought  for  the  time  being  her 
face  was  the  most  beautiful  in  that  room 
because  it  had  that  light,  that  fadeless 
light  of  mother  love  shining  above  every 
one.  And  then  the  time  came  when  she 
saw  her  boy  walk  up — that  woman  had 
sold  her  only  cow,  and  she,  and  her  chil- 
dren, had  lived  and  done  without  every- 
thing that  that  boy  might  have  a  chance — 
and  when  Mr.  Smith  pinned  the  medal  on 
his  breast — the  highest  honor  that  our 
poor  little  industrial  school  affords — that 
mother's  face  will  linger  in  my  memory; 
and  I  felt  it  was  all  worth  while  giving  up 
my  home  of  comfort  and  going  to  live  in 
this  school  and  working  and  toiling  by  day 
— I  felt  it  was  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
to  be  allowed  to  do  it. 

Tliat  boy  was  so  inspired  that  he  gave  up 
a  better  place  that  was  offered  nim  in  his 
town  and  went  out  to  teach  a  school  near 
Lookout  Mountain,  and  he  had  such  a 
wonderful  school,  and  when  some  one 
asked  the  cause  of  his  success,  he  said, 
"Well.  I  didn't  know  anything  about  any- 
thing until  I  went  down  to  this  school. 
There  I  saw  people  who  were  putting  their 
lives  into  something,  who  were  working  for 
the  JNIaster,  and  I  am  working  here  for  the 
$25  that  this  county  allows  for  this  little 
school,  but  I  am  going  from  house  to  house 
and  beg  the  people  to  send  their  children. 
I  am  doing  the  best  I  can,  I  am  working 
for  a  higher  Master,  for  a  higher  object 
tlian  what  the  county  pays  for." 

We  have  a  boy  in  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia that  J\Ir.  Stewart  could  tell  you  about 
who  made  his  expenses  waiting  on  the 
table.  He  is  president  of  the  Y'oung  Men's 
Christian  Association  there  and  one  of  the 
prominent  men  connected  with  the  uni- 
versity said  he  knew  of  no  one  who  had 
l.ieen  at  the  Universitj'  lately  who  had  bet- 
ter   influence   than   this   young   man. 

In  our  school  we  try  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  great  Teacher  who  saith,  "In- 
asmuch as  ye  ha\e  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me." 


Who  hadi  a  book 

Hath  friends  at  hand. 
And  gold   and  gear 

At  his  command. 
And  rich  estate, 

If  he  but  look, 
Is  held  by  him 

Who  hath  a  book. 

—W.  D.  Neslit. 
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The  State  Superintendent's  Report  to  the  Legislature. 

Summary  of  Two  Years'  Progress. 


During  this  biennial  period  there  has 
been  an  encouraging  increase  in  enroll- 
ment and  in  average  daily  attendance. 
There  has  been  a  material  increase  in  the 
annual  available  fund  for  rural  schools 
from  general  taxation,  a  large  increase  in 
the  annual  amount  raised  for  schools  by 
local  taxation,  a  large  increase  in  the 
amount  spent  for  new  houses  and  for  im- 
provements and  equipment  and  in  the  value 
of  public  school  property;  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  average  monthly  and  an- 
nual salaries  of  rural  white  teachers,  and 
in  the  average  annual  salary  of  county 
superintendents.  The  school  term  has  been 
lengthened.  Five  hundred  and  one  addi- 
tional rural  libraries  adding  42,084  vol- 
umes, valued  at  $1.5,030,  and  about  150 
supplementary  libraries  adding  about 
5,400  volumes,  valued  at  $2.1250.  have  been 
established.  Eight  liundred  and  eighty- 
six  excellent  new  school  houses  have  been 
built — the  largest  number  of  new  houses 
ever  built  during  any  two  years  of  the 
State's  history,  an  average  of  11/4  new 
houses  every  day  of  the  two  years,  Sun- 
days included.  More  than  185  local  tax 
districts  have  been  established,  all  of  these 
in  rural  districts  and  small  to's^Tis  and 
villages — more  than  ever  before  established 
during  any  two  years  of  the  State's  his- 
tory. 

Tliere  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
the  numlier  of  schools  having  two  or  more 
teachers  and  in  the  number  in  which  high- 
school  subjects  are  taught ;  there  has  been 
progress  in  consolidation,  in  organization, 
and  in  direction  of  the  educational  forces; 
in  gradation  and  systematization  of  the 
course  of  study;  in  classification,  in  meth- 
ods of  managing  the  finances,  keeping  the 
records,  and  making  reports  of  the  work; 
there  has  been  marked  improvement  in  the 
character  and  equipment  of  public  school 
houses  and  in  their  adaptedness  to  their 
purpose,  in  county  supervision,  in  Interest, 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  county  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  and  school  officers 
for  their  work.  There  seems  to  have  Tjeen 
a  continuous,  safe,  and  encouraging  growth 
in  public  sentiment  for  education,  in  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  schools,  in  public  de- 
mand for  better  houses,  better  equipment, 
better  teachers,  better  supervision,  longer 
terms,  better  salaries  and  more  money  to 
supply   these   educational   needs. 

In  this  record  may  be  found  reasonable 
cause  for  gratitude  and  encouragement,  but 
not  for  self-congratulation  and  relaxation 
of   eflfort. 

SUMMARY  OF  WORK  TO  BE  DONE. 

It  is  apparent  to  any  thoughtful,  observ- 
ant, interested  student  of  educational  con- 
ditions in  North  Carolina  that  this  great 
work  of  developing  and  improving  our  pub- 
lic school  system  until  it  shall  be  adequate 
to  the  stupendous  task  of  placing  within 
the  reach  of  all  the  children  of  the  State 


equal  educational  opportunities  such  as  the 
age  demands,  and  such  as  most  of  our  sister 
states  and  all  progressive  foreign  lands  are 
giving  to  tlieir  children,  is  scarcely  more 
than  well  begun.  Slost  of  this  glorious 
work  still  lies  before  us.  Many  new  school- 
houses  are  to  be  built,  manj-  more  to  be 
repaired,  enlarged  and  equipped;  school 
grounds  are  to  be  beautified,  many  unnec- 
essary little  school  districts  must  be  abol- 
ished, many  more  schools  with  two  or  more 
teachers,  prepared  to  give  more  tliorough 
and  more  advanced  instruction,  must  be 
established:  tlie  work  of  unifying  and 
systematizing  the  course  of  study  and  of 
bringing  all  the  parts  of  the  public  school 
system  into  harmonious  co-operation  must 
be  carried  to  completion,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  public 
school  teachers  now  engaged  in  the  work 
and  unable  to  quit  to  put  themselves  into 
long  and  expensive  training  for  their  work ; 
a  better  system  of  county  institutes  with 
advanced  courses  of  studj'  and  trained  con- 
ductors and  a  number  of  district  State 
summer  schools  must  be  provided;  county 
super\-ision  must  be  strengthened  and  im- 
proved and  the  salaries  of  county  super- 
intendents increased  until  every  county 
shall  have  a  competent  county  superin- 
tendent of  professional  training  and  prac- 
tical experience  devoting  his  entire  time 
to  his  work; some  means  must  be  forrad  and 
enforced  for  overcoming  non-attendance, 
irregularity  of  attendance  and  illiteracy 
by  bringing  into  the  schools  and  keeping 
them  there,  the  thousands  of  children  of 
school  age  that  are  not  enrolled  and  are, 
therefore,  on  the  straight  road  to  illiter- 
acy :  adequate  provision  must  be  made  in 
the  rural  public  schools  for  high  school 
instruction  for  all  the  children  of  the 
people  desiring  such  instruction  and  capa- 
ble of  receiving  it  so  as  to  give  the  coun- 
try children  a  chance  to  get  at  home  prep- 
aration for  college  or  better  preparation 
for  life  through  a  fuller  development  of 
their  faculties,  and  an  increase  in  their 
intelligence,  power,  and  earning  capacity; 
there  must  be  an  increase  in  the  salaries 
of  good  teachers  to  make  these  salaries 
somewhat  equal  to  the  salaries  and  wages 
of  other  professions  and  other  callings  and 
somewhat  commensurate  Avith  the  ralue 
and  importance  of  the  teacher's  work; 
means  must  be  devised  and  enforced  for 
getting  more  money  for  all  tliis  needful 
work  by  getting  the  taxable  property  on 
the  tax-books  and  securing  a  uniform,  just, 
and  reasonable  assessment  of  it;  by  sup- 
plementing the  general  State  taxation  for 
school  purposes  by  special  State  approp- 
riations, by  special  county  and  township 
taxation  and  by  local  taxation  in  special 
districts. 

NEEDED    SCHOOI.   LEQISL-iTION. 

To    aid    in    the    accomplishment    of    the 
work    here    outlined    for    the    progress   and 


development  of  the  public  school  system, 
1  beg  to  make  the  folloA\'ing  recommenda- 
tions: 

1.  That  there  shall  be  little  interference 
with  the  present  school  law,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  best  school  law  that  the 
State  has  ever  had.  The  people  and  the 
school  officers  are  beginning  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  law  and  to  be  familiar 
with  its  workings.  Some  additions  seem 
tu  be  necessary,  but  there  should  be  few 
changes  and  no  radical  changes.  It  will 
be  wise  to  seek  to  continue  to  progress 
a'ong  the  lines  already  marked  out  by  the 
jiresent  school  law  and  to  begin  to  have  a 
permanent   educational    policy. 

2.  That  section  0167  of  the  Public  School 
Law  be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  ap- 
propriation of  at  least  two  hundred  dollars 
bieiinially  by  each  county  for  conducting 
one  or  more  teachers'  institutes  and  sum- 
mer  schools   in   that   county.  ,j^        ?^ 

3.  That  the  special  appropriation  of  twoj^'  ^  >■- 
hundred    thousand    dollars    for    the    public  ^C^ 
schools    be    continued,    because    at    present 
there    is    little    hope    of    getting    a    four 
months'   school   in   many   counties   without  .      .;     ~ 
it.   and  the   State  cannot  afford  to   permit    Kr-  ''  f 


O 


the  public  school  term  to  be  decreased. 

4.  That  section  4119  of  the  Public  School 
Law  be  so  amended  as  to  make  the  term 
of  office  of  the  members  of  tlie  County 
Board  of  Education  six  years,  so  arranged 
tliat  the  term  of  one  member  of  the  board 
sliall  expire  every  two  years.  By  retaining 
a  majority  of  old  members  on  the  board 
each  year  the  possibility  of  a  radical 
change  in  the  educational  policy  of  the 
eovmty  every  two  years  will  be  prevented, 
and  the  danger  of  mistakes  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  school  afl'airs  by  new  and 
inexperienced  men  will  be  avoided.  Under 
this  plan  at  least  two  of  the  three  members 
of  the  County  Board  of  Education,  unless 
they  resign,  will  have  had  at  all  times  not 
less  than  four  year's'  experience  in  the 
management  of  the  public  schools.  Under 
the  present  plan  it  fi-equently  happens 
that  an  entirely  new  board  without  any 
experience  or  any  acquaintance  with  the 
educational  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
county  is  appointed  every  two  years.  Logi- 
cally, the  term  of  oflice  of  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  County 
Boards  of  Education  .should  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  State  Superintendent  and 
tlie  State  Board  of  Education.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  change  will  be  apparent  as 
a  business  proposition  to  any  man  of  busi- 
ness experience.  The  results  of  the  work 
nnd  plans  of  the  County  Board  of  Eduea- 
iion  and  County  Superintendent  cannot  be 
fairly  tested  in  less  than  four  years. 

5.  That  an  annual  State  appropriation 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  for  five  State  Dis- 
trict  Summer   Schools  be  made. 

0.  That  the  General  Assembly  shall 
make    a    special    annual    appropriation    of 
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cne  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  aid  and 
cncoiiraG;e  high  school  instruction  in  the 
public  schools  and  the  establishment  of 
public    high    schools. 

7.  That  the  C4eneral  Assenibl.y  enact  a 
compulsory  attendance  law  requiring  the 
attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
l-,\tlve  for  at  least  four  months  a  year, 
iinh'^-s  attending  some  other  school,  to  be 
put  into  execution  at  the  discretion  of 
any  ('ountv  Board  of  Education  in  any 
county,  any  township,  any  school  district 
or  any  sehoolj  upon  a  petition  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  qualified  voters  or  of  the  per- 
sons over  twenty-one  years  of  age  entitled 
or  wlio.  if  thiy  had  children,  would  be  en- 
titled by  law  to  the  privileges  of  the  pub- 
lie  schools  of  said  county,  township,  dis- 
trict or  school ;  further,  authorizing  said 
County  Board  of  Education,  if  it  deems  it 
wiser  to  do  so,  to  sidimit  the  question  of 
compulsory  attendance  in  any  county, 
townsliip  or  school  district  to  a  vote  of 
the  qurJified  voters  in  an  election  to  be 
ordered  by   said   beard. 

8.  That  the  General  Assemlily  enact  a 
law  leclaring  schools  to  be  a  necessary 
expense,  authorizing  the  county  commis- 
sioners of  any  county,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  County  Board  of  Education,  to 
levy  a  special  coruity  tax  for  the  support 
and  improvement  of  the  public  schools  on 
all  pi'uperty  and  polls  not  to  exceed  ten 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  and  tliirty 
cents  on  the  poll,  and  requiring  the  county 
commissioners  of  every  county  receiving 
aid  from  the  special  appropriation  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a  four 
months'  school  term  to  levy  a  tax  on  all 
]iropprty  and  polls  of  said  county  sufficient 


to  raise  an  amount  equal  at  least  to  the 
amount  received  from  the  special  State 
approjjriation    for   this    purpose. 

0.  That  section  4102  of  the  School  Law 
be  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  special 
examinations  on  high  school  branches  for 
ti>achers  of  such  branches,  and  for  the  is- 
suance of  special  certificates  to  such  teach- 
ers, and  also  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of 
State  certificates,  valid  for  five  years  in 
any  county  of  the  State  to  teachers  who 
pass  successfully  a  special  examination 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Pubio  Instruction,  said  exami- 
nation to  be  open  only  to  applicants  pre- 
senting from  county  superintendents  cer- 
tificates of  successful  teaching  as  first 
grade  teachers  for  at  least  one  year  in  the 
]iublic  schools;  that  this  amendment  also 
provide  for  fixing  a  reasonable  minimum 
salary  for  these  two  classes  of  teachers. 

10.  That  an  annual  additional  appropri- 
ation of  .$10,000  be  made  for  a  permanent 
]ilant  and  for  proper  equipment  of  the 
State   Colored   Normal    Schools. 

These  recommendations  were  submitted 
III  the  special  committees  on  School  Legis- 
lation of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  As- 
sembly and  of  the  State  Association  of- 
County  Superintendents,  at  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  these  committees  in  Decemlier,  lOOC. 
and,  after  careful  consideration  and  full 
discussion,  were  unanimously  endorsed  by 
tliem. 

(For  a  full  discussion  of  these  ten  re- 
conunendations  write  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  for  a  copy 
of  his  Biennial  Report  and  Recommenda- 
tions. Every  person  interested  in  education 
should  read  it  and  discuss  it  with  his 
neighbors. — Editor.) 


Studies  in  United  States  History. 

By  E.  C.  Broolis. 


Teaching  United  States  history  is  more 
than  requiring  the  children  to  learn  a  col- 
lection of  isolated  incidents,  to  locate  a 
number  of  places  and  to  memorize  a  few 
dates.  United  States  history  is  a  continu- 
ous story — a  story  that  should  grow  in 
interest. 

Our  ancestors  lived  somewhere  lief  ore 
they  came  to  America.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know  how  they  lived  and  supplied 
the  necessary  comforts  of  life.  They  had 
a  cause  for  changing  that  mode  of  living 
and  coming  to  America.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  that  cause.  They  did 
not  all  come  at  once  nor  from  the  same 
country.  Each  stage  or  epoch  of  our 
history  contains  the  causes  for  the  develop- 
ment and  changes  in  the  next  stage  or 
epoch. 

For  instance:  The  first  one  hundred 
years  after  Columbus  discovered  this  Wes- 
tern world  was  spent  by  the  lending  na- 
tions of  Europe  in  exploring  all  this  Wes- 
tern world,  learning  its  people,  the  surface 
of  the  country  and  its  resources.  There 
were  jealousy  and  fightings  among  these 
nations,  so  they  did  not  send  exploring 
parties  together  not  to  the  same  sections, 
but  each  was  striving  to  find  the  best  part 
of    the    new    world    and   what    each    nation 


found  was  claimed  as  the  possession  of  that 
nation.  This  rs  known  in  history  as  the 
Age    of   Discovery    or   Exploration. 

The  sections  that  each  nation  explored 
was  the  section  to  which  that  country  sent 
settlers  or  colonies  to  live.  If  England  sent 
ciilonies  to  Jamestown  or  Plymouth,  it  was 
because  England's  explorers  or  discoverers 
had  first  made  searches,  or  investigations 
in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  new  world  and 
by  that  right  had  claimed  it  as  the  posses- 
sion of  England.  In  order  to  understand 
the  settlements  that  were  made,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  something  of  the  explorations 
that  were  previously  made. 

England,  France,  and  Spain  took  posses- 
sion of  the  greater  part  of  the  new  world. 
Each  settled  the  tei-ritory  that  it  possessed. 
We  know  that  the  English  along  the  coast 
had  troubles  with  the  French  along  the 
llreat  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
with  the  Spanish  in  Florida.  In  order  to 
understand  something  of  these  troubles  it 
is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  set- 
tlements of  each  and  the  territory  that 
each  claimed.  Then  the  activities  of  each 
age  has  its  cause  in  a  preceding  age,  and  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  teacher  see 
and  understand  these  connections  in  order 
that  the  child  may  know  at  once  that  the 


history  of  his  country  is  a  continuous 
story — a  story  that  should  grow  in  interest 
with   each  lesson. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  teacher  who  de- 
sires to  know  more  United  States  history, 
and  how  it  may  be  made  more  interesting 
to  children,  we  will  publish  a  series  of 
articles,  using  the  text-books  as  a  basis  for 
a  more  connected  study  of  the  subject. 
WHEN    AMERICA    WAS    UNKNOWN. 

Our  ancestors  came  from  England, 
I'rance,  and  Germany,  but  there  was  a 
time  wlien  even  these  countries  were  un- 
kiinwu.  Take  your  geography  and  point  to 
these  countries.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  world  was  supposed  to  be  so  small  that 
it  was  not  even  known  that  these  countries 
even  existed.  Then  it  was  that  the  size  of 
the  world  was  confined  to  a  small  territory 
around  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  and  that  country  that  lies  be- 
tween the  iilediterranean  and  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  south  along  the  Nile  River  in  Af- 
rica. This  was  in  the  days  spoken  of  in  the 
tdd  Testament.  Here  were  the  great  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Egypt  was  one  of  the 
great  nations.  Tell  the  story  of  Joseph  in 
Egypt,  then  of  iMoses  leading  his  people  out 
of  Egypt  back  into  Palestine.  Locate  Jeru- 
salem and  tell  of  the  kingdom  of  David  and 
Soionion. 

Soon  Greece  began  to  grow  and  about  the 
tinui  that  Jerusalem  began  to  decline, 
(i recce  began  to  grow  strong.  Still  noth- 
ing was  known  of  England,  France,  or  Ger- 
many from  which  countries  our  ancestors 
came.  After  many  luuidreds  of  years 
Greece  began  to  decline,  and  a  new  king- 
dom was  growing  far  to  the  west,  in  the 
little  peninsula  of  Italy.  The  world  is 
growing  larger.  The  great  nations  are 
learning  sojuething  of  our  ancestors,  who 
lived  in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
and  they  are  found  to  be  wild  and  barbar- 
ous men  who  lead  a  rough,  warlike  exis- 
tence. Greece  had  been  a  great  nation; 
Carthage  had  been  a  great  power,  but  these 
luul  both  lost  their  power,  and  Rome  was 
the  great  empire  of  the  world  when  Jesus 
Christ  was  born.  Still  our  ancestors  were 
uncivilized,  and  roamed  about  in  a  semi- 
barbarous  state.  The  world,  though,  was 
known  to  be  much  larger  than  when  Joseph 
was  ruler  in  Egj'pt.  It  was  known  to  con-. 
sist  of  nearly  all  of  Europe,  the  northern 
part  of  Africa,  and  the  western  and  south- 
ern part  of  Asia.  Some  great  men  had 
lived  since  the  days  of  the  Old  Testament. 
There  were  Leonidas  and  Pericles  of  the 
Cireeks,  Alexander  of  the  Macedonians, 
Xerxes  of  the  Persians,  Giracchus  and  Ju- 
lius C.Tsar  of  the  Romans,  and  Hannibal  of 
till'  Carthaginians.  There  were  no  noted 
men  among  our  ancestors,  because  they 
were  still  uncivilized  and  lived  in  a  serai- 
barbarous    state. 

When  the  Roman  Empire  extended  its 
territory  northward,  it  embraced  England 
that  was  called  Britain,  France  that  was 
cnlled  Gaul,  and  the  Teutonic  tribes  that 
lived  in  what  is  now  Germany.  They  all 
went  to  school  to  the  Romans — not  In 
school  houses,  but  in  war,  and  in  slavery, 
and  in  service,  and  they  soon  learned  as 
much  as  the  Romans.     Then  Rome  was  un- 
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able  to  rule  them  longer  and  the  great 
empire  fell  in  pieces,  and  we  have  Spain 
and  Fiance  and  England  and  Germany. 
Our  ancestors  have  learned  to  rule  tliem- 
selves.  They  have  learned  to  build  great 
cities  and  carry  on  extensive  business,  trad- 
ing with  the  known  countries  of  the  world. 
Since  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  two  espe- 
cially great  men  have  lived.  Alfred  of  Eng- 
land and  Charlemagne  of  France;  both  be- 
long to   our   ancestors. 

{In  the  higher  United  States  history 
examine  the  map  on  page  C,  showing  the 
world  as  known  near  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Compare  it  with  Tosea- 
nelli's  map  on  page  9.  This  latter  is  the 
way  the  people  thought  the  known  world  lay). 

When  Columbiis  was  boTn,  the  cities 
around  the  ilediterranean  carried  on  a 
great  trade  with  the  people  of  Asia  Minor, 
India,  and  Eastern  China.  The  last  two 
countries  were  known  as  East  India.  Goods 
were  brought  on  camels'  backs  from  East 
India  to  some  port  on  the  Black  Sea  or  the 
jMediterranean  and  there  taken  by  vessels 
and  carried  to  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other 
cities.  These  two,  especially,  became  very 
wealthy  on  account  of  this  great  trade. 
They  were  to  all  Europe  what  New  York 
is  to  a  large  part  of  America,  the  distrib- 
uting points.  The  goods  were  brought  the 
greater   distance   on   camels'   backs,   because 


the  people  did  not  know  enough  about 
navigation  to  sail  around  Africa.  In  order 
to  increase  this  trade,  Mai'co  Polo  and 
others  made  long  voyages  to  China.  Every- 
thing tended  to  strengthen  this  trade  by 
land,  and  there  was  little  necessity  to  re- 
sort to  water  routes.  (See  pages  10  and  11 
of  White's  "Beginner's  History"  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  ideas  of  the  shape 
of  the  earth  Avhen  Columbus  was  a  boy). 

Countries  grow  by  trade.  It  is  the  cause 
of  their  growth  today.  It  was  the  cause  of 
their  growth  in  the  days  of  Columbus. 
These  cities  along  the  Mediterranean  were 
growing  great  as  well  as  wealthy  by  that 
trade  with  the  East  Indies.  If  you  will 
notice  j-our  maps  you  will  see  that  Con- 
stantinople commands  all  trade  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Kttle  strip  of  land  bordering  on  Eastern 
Mediterranean  commands  all  overland 
trade  between  the  Indies  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. When  Columbus  was  a  young  man 
Constantinople  was  conquered  by  the  Turks 
and  they  then  held  possession  of  all  the  ter- 
ritory bordei-ing  Eastern  Mediterranean 
and  the  Black  Sea.  The  Turks  were  Mo- 
hammedans, very  wai'like,  and  extremely 
hostile  to  the  cities  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean. You  can  see  at  once  what  happened. 
The.y  stopped  the  trade  that  had  been  going 
on   for   nianv   huiidieds  of  vears.     It  meant 


death  to  these  cities  unless  they  could  keep 
up  that  trade  with  the  East  Indies.  Some 
said  they  could  reach  this  trade  by  going 
around  Africa.  Columbus  said  it  could  be 
reached  by  sailing  due  west.  { See  Tosea- 
nelli's  map,  page  9,  Higher  history).  Cer- 
tainly the  land  trade  by  camels  was  ended. 
If  carried  on  at  all,  it  must  be  by  water. 
(This  will  be  continuetl.  and  the  period 
of  Discoveries  and  Explorations  will  next 
be   discussed). 


Questions  for  Teachers  to  Study. 

Who  were  Leonidas  and  Pericles?  Who 
was  Alexander  and  what  was  the  Macedo- 
nian Empire?  What  eoimtries  did  he  con- 
quer ?  Where  was  Carthage  and  what  did 
Hannibal  do  to  make  him  famous?  Who 
were  Gracchus  and  Julius  Caesar  ?  What 
did  each  do  to  make  him  famous?  How 
large  was  the  Roman  Empire  when  Jesus 
Christ  was  born?  Why  did  St.  Paul  de- 
mand to  be  carried  to  Rome  for  trial  ?  \V\w 
were  Alfred  and  Charlemagne?  What  did 
each  do  to  make  him  famous?  Who  are 
the  Mohammedans?  How  much  territory 
(lid  they  own  when  Columbus  applied  to 
the  King  of  Spain  for  assistance? 

These  questions  might  form  the  basis  for 
a  teachers'  meeting. — E.  C.  B. 


The  Importance  of  Memorizing  Prose 
and  Poetry. 

I  would  urge  upon  everj'  high  school 
teacher  in  our  association  the  importance 
of  having  his  pupils  commit  to  memory 
both  prose  and  poetry.  Every  argument 
that  can  be  adduced  for  "memory  gems"  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  school  grades 
can  be  urged  with  still  greater  force  for 
keeping  up  the  practice  in  the  high  school 
grades.  Why  begin  sujoh  a  process  of 
training  and  storing,  if  it  be  not  worthy  of 
continuation  or  capable  of  development? 
Between  the  child,  made  forgetful  of  his 
surroundings  by  the  spell  of  nursery 
rhymes  or  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  the 
youth,  waking  to  the  larger  life  in  Silas 
Marner  or  the  Idylls  of  the  King,  there  is 
no  real  break.  Both  are  but  different 
stages  of  the  same  growth,  and  the  one  is 
what  makes  possible  the  other.  Besides, 
it  is  not  until  the  high  school  years  are 
reached  that  the  student  is  capable  of  mem- 
orizing underst.andingly  the  prose  and 
poetry  that  will  best  minister  strength  and 
inspiration  in  after  life.  To  have  the  stu- 
dent discontinue  this  practice  between  the 
years  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  the  normal 
high  school  years,  is  to  mistake  the  seed 
for  the  harvest,  the  scaffolding  for  the 
building. 


I  recently  submitted  to  a  freshman  class 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  the 
following  questions: 

1.  Have  you  ever  been  required,  in  your 
preparatory  English  training,  to  memorize 
prose   or   verse?      Answer   in   full. 

2.  What  poems,  if  any,  do  you  know  by 
heart  ? 

.3.  What  prose  selections,  if  any,  do  you 
kno\v  by  heart? 

4.  In  what  school  or  schools  were  you  re- 
quired to  do  this  work? 

The  returns  showed  that  38  per  cent  of 
the  class  had  never  been  required  in  their 
preparatory  training  to  memorize  either 
prose  or  verse.  A  few  had  supplemented 
the  defect  in  their  preparatory  course  by 
memorizing  on  their  own  initiative,  but 
many  of  those  who  had  been  required  to 
memorize  in  school  had  forgotten,  before 
coming  to  college,  what  they  had  once 
'earned  or  only  partially  le.arned.  Of  the 
entire  class  .35  per  cent  reported  themselves 
unable  to  repeat  a  single  selection  of  prose 
or  verse.  These  students  came  from  the 
best  high  schools  and  academies  in  North 
Carolina  and  adjoining  states.  Such  a 
condition  of  things,  to  say  the  least,  is  far 
from  satisfactory. — Selected  from  "Mem- 
ovy  ^Vor^;  in  Literature,"  by  Dr.  C.  Alphon- 
sus  Smith. 


Co-operation  of  Patrons. 

To  have  the  hearty  co-operation  of  his 
patrons  will  do  more  than  anj'  other  influ- 
ence apart  from  the  school  to  help  accom- 
plish satisfactory  results.  The  following 
arc  some  eases  which  show  the  effect  of  the 
hick  of  such  co-operation: 

At  the  opening  of  every  school  term 
there  are  some  pupils  who  enter  from  a 
week  to  a  month  late.  This  delay,  which 
is  generally  unnecessary,  is  always  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  teachers  and  loss  to  stu- 
dents. The  first  lessons  in  any  subject  ai'e 
important  and  the  pupil  who  is  absent 
from  those  recitations  must  either  suffer 
from  the  loss  or  the  teacher  be  taxed  to 
give  extra  lessons.  Take  for  instance  a 
boy  who  is  to  begin  geometry,  and  allow 
him  to  enter  school  two  weeks  late.  No 
jiait  of  geometry  is  harder  for  the  student 
to  understand,  or  requires  more  explana- 
tion by  teachers  than  the  first  book.  Left 
a'one  such  a  student  falls  behind,  becomes 
discouraged,  and  is  a  "drag"  the  whole 
year.  To  prevent  this  the  teacher  is  forced 
to  spend  several  hours  out  of  school  trying 
to  make  up  for  unnecessary  loss  of  time. 

Two  or  three  times  a  year  teachers  in 
hoarding  schools  are  troubled  with  requests 
from  parents  for  pupils  to  leave  for  home 
just    a    few    days    before   the   date    set    for 
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closing.  In  a  school  of  one  hundred  board- 
ers, there  will  be  perhaps  thirty  letters  of 
this  purport.  That  is  to  say,  about  one- 
third  of  the  student  body  breaks  ranks 
before  the  appointed  day.  That  third 
loses  from  three  to  five  days  from  school. 
But  a  much  greater  loss  results  from  the 
disorgani2ation  oceas'oned  thereby.  The 
two-thirds  left  behind  become  restless,  will 
not  study,  and  the  work  of  the  whole 
school   is   disturbed. 

Other  pupils  come  with  permission  from 
home  to  deviate  in  one  way  or  another 
from  the  course  of  study  as  planned  by 
the  teacher.  The  teacher  knows  a  great 
deal  better  than  either  student  or  parent 
what  course  of  study  is  best  suited  to  the 
needs   and   capacity   of  the   pupil. 

Again,  parents  are  sometimes  disposed 
to  interfere  in  matters  of  discipline.  Par- 
ents should  not  trust  their  children  to  the 
instruction  of  teachers  in  whom  they  have 
not  full  confidence.  Complaints  from  stu- 
dents should  be  to  a  great  extent  ignored, 
for  to  such  an  extent  they  are  groundless. 

G. 


Honesty  and  Earnestness. 

If  human  nature  is  the  same  the  world 
over,  school  teachers  were  never  more  per- 
plexed than  now  as  to  how  to  check  the 
evil  of  cheating.  Never  before  have  stu- 
dents practiced  more  deception,  and  in  as 
many  ways  made  use  of  unfair  advantages, 
and  never  before  has  it  been  harder  to  get 


boys  to  tell  the  truth.  The  standard  of 
honor  among  school  children  is  exceedingly 
low.  The  same  condition  prevails  outside 
of  the  school.  Men  in  business,  In  public 
life,  and  in  the  church  have  to  face  the 
same  evils, — fraud,  dishonesty  and  graft  in 
every  quarter. 

Whether  the  evil  eonnuenced  its  growth 
above  and  has  come  down,  or  whether  it 
commenced  its  growth  in  the  school  and 
has  gone  up,  it  behooves  us  to  redouble  our 
efforts  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
young   the  virtue   of   honesty. 

Another  important  idea  that  needs  spe- 
cial emphasis  from  teachers  is  the  earnest- 
ness of  life.  No  one  would  detract  in  the 
least  fi'om  the  boys'  and  girls'  joy  and 
freedom  from  care,  but  to  obtain  the  best 
results  there  must  be  a  time  for  work  as 
well  as  a  time  for  play.  In  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  this  commercial  age,  men  must 
enter  upon  the  duties  of  life  at  or  about 
liis  twenty-second  year.  To  meet  this  de- 
mand we  must  teach  our  boys  to  take  a 
more  serious  view  of  life.  But  few  boys 
realize  the  importance  of  study,  before 
they  are  seventeen,  and  begin  to  think 
about  going  to  college.  We  must  teach 
them  that  in  order  to  be  ready  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  men  at  twenty-two 
they  must  begin  to  study  diligently  at 
twelve.  Let  them  enjoy  tiieir  freedom  out 
of  school,  but,  in  school,  let  them  study 
\\'ith  the  same  zeal  with  which  they  frolic 
outside. 

G. 


Advantages  of  Country  Schools. 


Almost  any  condition  will  yield  some 
good  if  one  but  persistently  looks  for  the 
good  and  earnestly  sticks  to  it  and  makes 
the  most  out  of  it.  Apply  this,  then,  to 
the  teacher  of  a  country  scliool.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  ought  all  to  seek  to  be  country 
school  teachers  all  our  lives,  or  that  any- 
one ought  to  be  content  to  remain  in  any 
one  position  all  his  life,  but,  being  there, 
good  judgment  for  purposes  of  one's  ad- 
vancement would  indicate  that  lie  should 
make  the  most  out  of  the  situation.  To 
simplj'  harp  upon  the  difficulties,  to  go 
over  and  over  in  one's  mind  the  idea  that 
the  situation  is  an  impossible  one,  to  keep 
all  the  time  trying  to  do  the  work  under 
those  conditions,  in  just  the  same  way  as 
the  worK  of  teaching  is  done  under  other 
and  wholly  difTerent  conditions,  is  to  in- 
vite defeat  in  the  very  beginning  and  to 
put  one's  self  beyond  the  possibility  of 
success. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  re- 
member that  a  country  school  is  a  prob- 
lem by  it«ielt  and  that  it  will  have  to  be 
solved  on  its  own  ground;  that  it  will 
liave  to  be  liandled  as  a  country  school  and 
no  attempt  made  to  organize  it  along  the 
lines  of  the  larger  city  systems.  You  must 
look  at  it  as  it  is,  and  organize  it  as  it  is, 
for  itself  and  by  itself.  In  other  words, 
you  must  simply  pick  out  the  strong 
points  of  the  situation  and  utilize  them  in 


such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  maximum  of 
successful    results. 

What,  then,  are  the  strong  points  of 
the  country  school  situation?  First,  that 
the  teacher  is  alone  with  her  pupils.  Of 
course,  she  has  no  one  to  consult  with; 
she  has  no  one  to  help  her  think  out  her 
problems,  and  that  is  a  disadvantage.  But 
it  is  not  an  insuperable  obstacle.  There 
are  always  others  to  be  found,  others  who 
are  interested  in  the  same  work,  and  who 
are  ti'ying  to  meet  the  same  problems.  It 
would  be  no  very  great  hardship  for  a 
number  of  you  to  get  together  for  mutual 
assistance.  While,  on  tlie  other  hand,  she 
can  consider  simply  her  pupils,  their  needs, 
and  their  difficulties,  and  can  work  single 
handed  and  unhampered  for  their  benefit 
and   for  that  school. 

Tlie  second  and  greatest  advantage  the 
countrj'  schools  possess  is  found  in  the 
amount  of  actual  experience  with  tlie  con- 
crete things  of  life  that  the  pupils  who  at- 
tend sucli  schools  always  have.  Every  boy 
and  girl  on  the  farm  is  required  to  help 
along  with  the  daily  work  and  daily  rou- 
tine of  life.  The  girl  has  to  help  prepare 
the  materials  for  the  family  meals,  is  ex- 
pected to  assist  in  the  cooking,  and  is 
called  upon  to  care  for  the  flowers  and  the 
vegetables  in  the  garden.  The  boy  has  to 
feed  tlie  pigs,  drive  home  the  cows,  to  mend 
the   sled  that   has  been  broken,   find   some 


way  to  patch  the  harness,  dig  in  the  earth, 
watch  the  growth  of  plants  and  weeds,  un- 
til he,  too,  knows  the  character  of  a  large 
range  of  objects  which  are  absolutely  un- 
known to  the  boy  in  the  larger  cities. 

Experience  is  the  foundation  of  all  edu- 
cation. Experience  is  not  only  a  dear 
schoolmaster,  but  it  is  the  only  school- 
master. No  one  is  able  to  know  or  to 
learn  anything  which  does  not,  somewhere, 
have  its  roots  attaclied  to  his  actual  ex- 
perience. So  that  the  pupils  of  the  coun- 
trj-  schools  bring  to  their  school  life  a 
preparation  for  education  which  no  amount 
of  lessons  in  nature  study,  lessons  in  hand 
work,  or  lessons  in  school  occupation  can 
possibly  give.  These  lessons  which  the 
teacher  of  the  city  is  compelled  to  resort 
to  are,  of  course,  better  than  nothing,  but 
tliey  are  of  necessity  isolated  from  tlie 
actual  problems  of  life,  and  do  not,  and 
cannot,  carry  with  them  the  weight  of 
actual  life  values,  which  are  always  found 
in  the  experience  of  the  country  child. 
Nobody  feels  this  loss  more  keenly  than 
the  wide-awake  teachers  of  the  towns,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  almost  desperate  ef- 
fort we  sometimes  make  to  repair  that  loss. 

Tlie  country  school  teacher  has  but  to 
see  this  immense  advantage  which  lies  at 
her  hand,  lay  hold  upon  it  and  organize  it 
into  higher  and  constantly  nigher  intellec- 
tual life,  and  thus  lead  lier  pupils  into  a 
better  mental  condition  than  it  is  possible 
to  do  under  any  other  circumstances. 

The  greatest  mistake  that  the  country 
child  can  make  is  to  neglect  just  this  very 
point.  We  have  gotten,  somehow,  to  think 
that  education  lies  in  books  and  in  books 
alone;  so  we  require  the  children  to  drone 
over  pages  that  have  no  relation  to  tlieir 
experience  and  frequently  have  notliing 
in  them  to  assist  in  the  growth  of  that 
experience,  and  so  the  product  of  the 
lessons  from  the  books  takes  up  one  place 
in  the  child's  life  and  the  result  of  the  les- 
sons from  their  experience  takes  up  an- 
other, and  our  method  of  teaching  keeps 
widely  separated  these  two  elements,  both 
of  which  are  essential  to  anything  like 
intellectual  advancement. 

The  third  point  in  which  I  think  flie 
country  school  has  some  advantage  over 
the  large  systems  is  one  which  is  usually 
considered  its  greatest  disadvantage, 
namely,  the  impossibility  of  bringing 
about  a  close  and  rigid  grading  of  the 
pupils  into  classes.  It  is  true  that  you 
have  this  blessing  in  rather  too  great  abun- 
dance; that  you  are  sometimes  unable  to 
grade  enough,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
city  systems  do  often  grade  too  much. — 
f^eJected. 


The  best  things  are  nearest:  breath  in 
your  nostrils,  light  in  your  eyes,  flowers 
at  your  feet,  duties  at  your  hand,  the  path 
of  God  just  before  you.  Tlien  do  not  grasp 
at  the  stars,  but  do  life's  plain,  common 
work  as  it  comes,  certain  that  daily  duties 
and  daily  bread  are  the  sweetest  things  of 
life. — Robert    Louis    Slereiison. 


If  you  command  wisely,  you'll  be  obeyed 
cheerfully. — Proverh. 
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The  State  Superintendent  Plans  for  a  Better 
School  System. 

Hon.  J.  V,  Joyner  luts  completed  his 
Biennial  Report  and  Recommendations  to 
the  Governor.  This  report  contains  a 
summary  of  the  educational  progress  made 
since  January,  1905.  It  contains  also  a 
statement  of  our  conditions  as  they  exist 
today,  and  the  recommendations  necessary 
to  give  all  the  children  of  North  Carolina 
public  school  advantages  adequate  to  their 
needs — advantages  that  are  justly  due 
them. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  tliat  in  many 
comities  there  has  been  much  progress — 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in 
enrollment  and  average  daily  attendance. 
That  the  number  of  local  tax  districts  has 
been  multiplied,  carrying  With  this  in- 
crease a  better  understanding  of  taxation 
for  more  and  better  schools.;  that  there  is 
a  growing  demand  for  more  high  school 
instructions,  better  teachers,  more  libra- 
ries, competent  supervision,  and  longer 
terms. 

The  public  schojl  term  has  been  in- 
creased a  small  per  cent.  5'et  there  are  60 
counties  that  require  State  aid  to  even 
approach  a  four  months'  term,  and  29  of 
these  with  l.'!0,620  children  are  unable  even 
with  State  aid  to  have  a  four  months' 
term.  The  salary  of  rural  school  teachers 
has  been  increased  a  small  per  cent,  yet 
there  are  2.5  counties  that  pay  their  white 
teachers  less  than  $100  a  year.  There 
has  been  progress  in  buildii\g  school 
houses,  yet  there  are  .30  coimties  whose 
white  school  pro]ierty  does  not  average 
$200  a  district.  There  has  been  improve- 
ment in  the  scholarship  of  teachers,  yet 
there  are  14  counties  that  have  more  second 
grade  white  teachers  than  first  grade  teach- 
ers. These  14  counties  contain  .  .52,907 
children.  This  is  about  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  included  in  all  local  tax 
districts.  These  not  only  do  not  have  a 
four  months'  term,  but  over  one-half  of 
these  teachers  do  not  possess  scholarship 
sufficient  to  secure  a  first  grade  certificate. 
In  34  counties  more  than  one-third  of  the 
teachers  do  not  possess  sufficient  scholar- 
ship to  enable  them  to  secure  a  first  grade 
certificate,  and  these  34  counties  contain 
210,000  white  children,  nearly  one-half  the 


entire  white  school  population.  Thus  it 
can  be  seen  that  while  we  have  moved 
some,  the  greatest  movement  is  in  strong 
centers,  and  this  has  given  the  casual  ob- 
server the  opinion  that  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  is  making  great  strides.  So 
moved  is  he  by  this  opinion  that  he  has 
seen  fit  to  sound  a  warning,  and  we  are 
told  that  we  are  in  danger  of  moving  too 
fast,  that  the  people  are  not  keeping  up 
with  us,  and  that  there  is  danger  of  a  re- 
action. 

Our  greatest  progress  has  been  made  in 
strong  localities.  Barely  one-half  of  the 
children  have  yet  been  reached  by  this  new 
educational  awakening.  About  one-third 
of  the  children  in  North  Carolina  have  less 
than  a  four  months'  school  term,  and 
nearly  one-half  of  these  are  taught  by 
teachers  who  are  unable  to  secure  a  first 
grade  certificate.  Are  we  moving  too  fast? 
Are  we  in  danger  of  a  reaction  ?  Why, 
one-half  the  patrons  of  the  public  schools 
Mould  never  know  it  if  A\e  should  have  it. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction understands  the  conditions 
thoroughly.  He  knows  how  long  the  way 
is  from  the  one-half  that  have  practically 
no  school  advantages  on  up  the  schools 
through  the  other  half,  until  a  suitable 
and  thoroughly  adequate  provision  is 
found,  and  he  meets  the  legislature,  after 
a  long  study  of  the  situation,  and  makes 
these    reeommendatiouK. 

Have  we  poorly  equipped  teachers?  He 
recommends  that  each  county  be  required 
to  appropriate  biennially  $200  for  conduct- 
ing county  institutes:  that  $10,000  be  ap- 
propriated annually  for  five  State  district 
sununer  schools;  and  that  $100,000  be  ap- 
propriated annually  to  aid  and  encourage 
high  school  instruction.  He  further  rec- 
ommends in  this  connection  that  State 
certificates  be  issued  to  teachers  who  pass 
successfully  a  special  examination  under 
tlie  direction  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
and  that  a  minimum  salary  be  fixed  for 
those  holding  ssuch  certificates.  County 
high  schools  would  bring  higher  training 
into  the  counties  where  scholarship  is 
necessary  to  secure  first  grade  certificates. 
County  institutes  and  summer  normals 
would  give  them  normal  training  that  so 
far  is  commensurate  with  their  scholar- 
ship, and  a  State  certificate  would  give 
them  permission  to  teach  in  any  county 
without  examination. 

Is  education  "a  necessary  expense?"  He 
recommends  that  the  General  Assembly 
enact  a  law  declaring  schools  to  be  a  nec- 
essary expense.  This,  it  is  believed,  will 
circumvent  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  which  declared  that  schools  are  not 
"a  necessary  expense,"  and  that  the  coun- 
ties can  be  required  to  levy  a  tax  sufficient 
to  give  each  county  at  least  a  four  months' 
term  with  better  teachers,  better  houses 
and  better  supervision,  and  that  any  county 
can  have  such  a  system  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. 

These  are  the  most  important  recommen- 
dations since  the  establishment  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  If  they  are  enacted  the 
State  will  at  once  take  a  step  that  will 
provide  a  public  school  system  which  will 


at  once  strike  a  blow  at  the  root  of  ignor- 
ance. It  will  make  the  whole  system  move 
upward,  while  heretofore  progress  has  been 
principally  in  strong  centers.  And  nearly 
half  of  the  children  of  the  State  are  ad- 
vancing year  by  year  into  manhood  and 
womanhood  almost  without  the  light. 


The  Work  of  the  First  Year. 

In  the  Journal  of  January  1  appeared 
an  article  on  "The  Work  of  the  First 
Year  in  School."  On  page  8,  those  printed 
letters,  words  and  sentences,  in  large  type, 
were  intended  to  appear  in  script  with 
ruled  lines,  in  order  to  show  the  teacher 
how  to  begin  a  child  in  writing.  At  the 
last  moment  we  found  it  impossible  to  have 
the  plates  made  in  time,  so  the  article  had 
to  appear  without  these  devices.  The  first 
steps  in  writing  should  of  course  be  made 
in  script.  For  directions  as  to  how  to  rule 
the  paper,  and  to  give  the  child  the  first 
lessons,  see  Coon's  "How  to  Teach  Read- 
ing," pages  28,  29,  and  30  in  the  new 
"Course  of  Study"  just  published.  Every 
teacher  should  have  a  copy  of  this  course 
of  study.  It  will  be  sent  free  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic  Instruction. 


How  the  South  Gets  Money  for  the  Public 
Schools. 

In  North  Carolina  the  State  levies  a 
general  tax  of  eighteen  cents  on  the  prop- 
erty and  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  on  the 
poll.  From  the  revenue  derived  from  this 
tax  the  State  public  school  system  of  85 
days  is  maintained.  In  Virginia  the  State 
levies  eighteen  cents,  but  each  county  may 
levy  in  addition  as  much  as  fifty  cents  if 
necessary.  South  Carolina  levies  thirty 
cents.  Florida  levies  ten  cents,  but  each 
county  is  required  to  levy  as  much  as 
thirty  cents  additional.  IV'Iissouri  levies 
enough  to  maintain  the  schools  five  months, 
then  each  county  may  levy  thirty  cents 
in  addition.  Alabama  levies  thirty  cents. 
Louisiana  levies  twenty  cents.  Arkansas 
levies  twenty  cents  and  the  districts  may 
levy  as  much  as  fifty  cents  in  addition. 
Tennessee  levies  fifteen  cents,  and  the 
county  courts  may  levy  an  additional  tax 
equal  to  the  State  and  county  tax  for  all 
other   purposes. 

In  Alabama  about  one-half  of  the  schools 
run  seven  months  while  all  run  five  months 
or  more.  Last  year  the  schools  of  Virginia 
were  about  seven  months  in  length.  Louis- 
iana and  Missouri  averaged  over  seven 
months.  Arkansas  has  increased  her 
school  terra  from  four  months  in  1902  to 
nearly  seven  months  in  1906.  North  Caro- 
lina, though,  still  has  her  four  months  as 
an  average,  but  in  twenty-nine  counties  the 
term  is  less  than  four  months. 

Nearly  all  the  Southern  States  have  a 
State  tax  like  North  Carolina,  but  in  order 
to  have  a  public  school  system  that  would 
elevate  the  children  they  make  the  counties 
le\'y  an  additional  tax.  If  North  Carolina 
would  require  the  counties  to  le^'y  an  ad- 
ditional tax  the  people  would  have  more 
confidence  in  the  schools. 
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School  News  Notes  and  Personal  Items. 


Every  teacher  should  read  carefully  the 
"Planting  and  Care  of  a  School,"  by  Miss 
Martha  Berry. 

Of  the  105  county  superintendents  in 
the  State  of  Kansas,  37  are  women — twelve 
more  women   than   ever  before. 

Wait  until  you  have  tried  the  new  text- 
books before  criticising  them  or  giving 
testimonials   in   favor  of  them. 

Do  your  students  spell  and  pronounce  by 
syllables?  Try  it.  Probably  they  will 
pronounce  the  words  of  the  reading  more 
readily. 

Regents  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 
have  ruled  that  henceforth  the  use  of  to- 
bacco shall  be  prohibited  on  the  University 
campus. 

What  are  you  as  a  teacher  and  citien 
doing  to  make  the  parents  of  your  com- 
munity love  the  school  more  this  year  than 
last  j-ear? 

How  many  pupils  in  the  second  year  can 
write  a  letter  to  their  parents  inviting 
them  to  the  Friday  afternoon  exercises? 
Try  it  and  see. 

How  many  schools  gave  an  entertain- 
ment last  Friday  afternoon  and  invited  the 
parents  out  to  hear  the  children  and  to 
see    their    work? 

Let  your  more  advanced  students  mem- 
orize ''The  Conquered  Banner"  and  recite 
it  on  Monday  afternoon  Avlien  you  celebrate 
Lee  and  Jackson  T)ay. 

It  is  a  good  practice  for  teachers  of  the 
same  grade  to  exchange  rooms  occasionally 
for  a  day  and  study  the  standing  of  the 
children    under   another   teacher. 

Write  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  for  a  copy  of  the  new 
Course  of  Study.  You  can  get  it  for  the 
asking.     It  will  help  you   in  your  work. 

Congress  has  killed  the  Simplified  Spell- 
ing advocated  by  the  President.  It  is 
said  now  that  the  President  will  no  longer 
insist  on  writing  by  the  "reformed" 
method. 

What  is  tlie  law  or  rule  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  working  partial  payments?  Is 
there  more  than  one  way  to  calculate  the 
interest  on  a  note  after  one  or  two  pay- 
ments have  been  made? 

Did  you  one  daj'  last  week  let  the  chil- 
dren lay  aside  their  text-books  on  grammar 
and  use  the  library?  Try  it.  Select  some 
subject  or  subjects  and  either  let  them  talk 
about  it  or  write  about  it. 

In  a  certain  school  the  higher  grades  are 
permitted  to  visit  the  lower  grades  and  ob- 
serve the  work  done.  In  the  same  school 
there  is  an  interchange  of  visits  when  any 
gi'ade   has   special   exercises. 

Washington  State  has  ruled  that  cor- 
poral punishment  can  be  administered  only 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  witness 
must  be  an  employee  of  the  school  board, 
preferably   a  teacher   or   principal. 


The  Southern  Educational  Association, 
which  met  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
went  on  record  as  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to 
Soutiiern  schools.  It  was  voted  that  each 
State  should  supply  the  funds  for  its 
schools. 

Is  it  a  difficult  matter  to  persuade  par- 
ents that  fairy  stories  will  not  demoralize 
the  children?  Use  a  little  tact.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  parents  are  honest  and  they  will 
listen  to  the  teacher  if  she  uses  tact  and 
good    judgment. 

Dr.  Wm.  Gray  Nowell,  a  well-wisher  of 
the  Journal  in  Boston,  writes:  "I  like  the 
JouENAL.  It  is  almost  free  from  tlie  too 
usTial  cut  and  dried  formalism  of  Educa- 
tionalism.  It  borrows  from  the  Past,  but 
it   is   not   antique." 

The  Southern  Educational  Association 
met  December  27,  at  ilontgomery,  Ala. 
Supt.  R.  J.  Tighe,  who  has  been  the  ef- 
ficient secretary  of  this  association  for  sev- 
eral years,  was  elected  president,  and  Hon. 
J.   Y.   Joyner,   second   vice-president. 

The  average  monthly  salary  in  JNIichigan 
is  $60.22  for  men,  and  $42.07  for  women. 
Tlie  tendency  in  tliis  and  other  states  is 
to  pass  a  minimum  salary  law  for  all 
first  grade  teacher's.  In  Michigan  it  is 
proposed  to  make  tlie  minimum  $4.5  per 
month. 

In  a  few  of  the  high  schools,  the  princi- 
pal invites  a  physician  of  the  town  to  talk 
to  the  class  in  physiology  on  the  subject 
that  the  class  has  just  completed.  When 
the  class  completes  the  study  of  the  teeth, 
a  dentist  is  asked  to  lecture  on  the  care  of 
the  teeth. 

Supt.  E.  McK.  Goodwin,  of  the  Morgan- 
ton  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  has  been  ex- 
onerated by  the  investigating  board.  He 
was  charged  with  misappropriation  of 
funds,  and  with  favoritism.  So  completely 
was  he  vindicated  that  tlie  charges  savored 
of  persecution. 

A  new  school  building  costing  $2,.500  will 
be  built  in  the  Holly  Springs  District, 
Wake  County.  The  citizens  have  contrib- 
uted about  $1,000  and  the  Betterment  As- 
sociation has  agreed  to  raise  $250.  Such 
magnificent  school  spirit  is  the  cause  of 
our    educational    progress. 

Is  it  really  worth  anything  to  the  stu- 
dents to  have  "busy  work"  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  children  busy  ?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  let  the  children  "laugh 
and  play,"  even  if  it  is  "against  the  rule," 
than  to  give  them  work  that  means  nothing 
except  to  keep  them  busy? 

The  Vance  County  Teachers'  Association 
held  its  second  monthly  meeting  December 
15.  Dr.  C.  Alphonsus  Smith,  of  the  State 
L^niversity.  made  an  address  to  the  teach- 
ers. The  entire  association  was  entertained 
at  lunch  by  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cooper,  a  member 
of  the  city  board  of  education. 

In  a  certain  citj'  school,  seven  teachers 
during    the    month    of    November    had    an 


average  attendance  of  over  95  per  cent  of 
enrollment.  This  school  gi\*es  a  holiday 
to  the  room  having  the  best  attendance 
during  the  month,  and  a  halt-holiday  to 
those  making  an  average  of  over  95  per 
cent. 

Junius  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Wilmington,  has 
presented  to  that  city  a  copy  of  the  earliest 
map  of  Wilmington.  When  the  map  was 
made  in  1760  Wilmington  was  a  small 
town,  consisting  of  only  three  c*  four 
blocks  of  stores  and  residences.  The  origi- 
nal is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  of 
London. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  aldermen 
in  Cireensboro  on  December  14,  an  election 
was  called  for  February  19,  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  issuing  $30,000  additional 
bonds  for  the  improvement  of  public  school 
facilities.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  new 
high  school  building  and  improve  three 
graded  schools. 

The  National  Association  of  Colored  Ag- 
ricultural and  Mechanical  Colleges  met 
during  the  holidays  in  Greensboro.  It  was 
a  notable  convention  for  the  colored  race. 
Several  distinguished  speakers  of  both 
races  were  present.  President  James  B. 
Dudley,  of  the  North  Carolina  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege for  the  colored  race,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association. 

Do  the  children  know  how  to  use  the 
dictionary?  Do  they  know  how  to  find  a 
word  that  they  are  unable  to  pronounce? 
Can  they  pronounce  the  word  after  they 
find  it  ?  Do  they  know  how  to  use  the  dia- 
critical marks  1  Try  them  the  next  time 
they  ask  you  liow  to  pronounce  a  word  for 
them.  Not  the  little  children  in  the  first 
grade  and  the  second,  but  those  in  gram- 
mar,  history,   and   geography. 

Miss  Rolf,  in  a  recent  teachers'  meeting, 
said  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
County  Association  of  Teachers  contains 
only  a  few  suggestions  that  can  be  used  in 
the  schoolroom.  "The  principal  speakers," 
she  said,  "either  give  us  good  advice  as 
to  the  care  of  our  great  responsibility  or 
tell  us  how  to  do  impossible  things  in  the 
schoolroom.  Isn't  this  queer  when  we  re- 
ceive only  $30  a  month  for  four  months?" 

It  is  reported  that  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America  have  appointed  a  committee  to 
erect  a  memorial  at  Jamestown,  Va.,  in 
connection  with  the  exposition  next  spring 
to  commemorate  the  landing  of  John  Smith 
and  his  company.  The  Colonial  Dames 
propose  to  erect  a  memorial  gate  at  the 
entrance  to  the  tract  which  includes  the 
original  site  of  Jamestown,  now  owned  by 
the  association  for  the  preservation  of  Vir- 
ginia   antiquities. 

Supt.  John  A.  Ferrcll,  who  has  served  the 
public  schools  of  Sampson  County  so  suc- 
cessfully for  the  last  three  years,  has  re- 
signed to  enter  the  medical  profesision. 
He  will  soon  complete  his  course  in  the 
University  Medical  School  at  Raleigh.  Mr, 
L.  L,  Matthews,  who  has  been  teaching 
school  at  Six  Run  Academy,  was  elected 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Sampson 
County.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  Janu- 
ary    I.       Superintendent    Matthews     is     a 
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teacher  of  ability.     He  will  devote  his  en- 
tire time  to  the  schools. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  schools 
is  to  teach  loyalty,  obedience  to  and  respect 
for  laws,  truthfulness,  honesty,  self-control, 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  Of 
neeessitj'  these  "man  becoming,"  not  to 
saj'  "king 'becoming."  graces,  are  not  only 
learned,  but  practiced  dailj'  in  every  well- 
ordered  school.  Every  well-conduicted 
school  exercise  is  a  lesson  in  some  one  or 
more  of  tliese  essentials  of  character,  and 
lience   a    moral    lesson. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  teachers 
and  school  oHicials  of  North  Carolina,  that 
Dr.  ilclver,  as  district  director  of  the 
Southern  Education  Board,  secured  the 
funds  for  carrying  on  the  educational  cam- 
paign in  North  Carolina  for  the  past  iive 
years.  Since  liis  death,  the  vacancy  has 
been  filled,  and  Jlr.  H.  E.  Fries,  of  Wins- 
ton-Salem, becomes  a  member  of  the  South- 
ern Education  Board.  Mr.  Fries  is  always 
greatly   interested   in   educational  questions. 

In  England,  France,  Grermany,  Switzer- 
land, Italy  and  the  United  States  there  lias 
been  a  steadily  growing  impression  that 
the  schools  are  not  being  as  well  utilized 
as  they  might  be  for  the  purpose  of  moral 
training  and  development  of  citizenship. 
The  American  branch  of  the  International 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Jloral 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools  has  com- 
pleted its  organization  by  the  election  of 
an  executive  committee,  of  which  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia;  Edwin  A. 
Alderman,  University  of  Virginia,  and 
other    we'l    known    educators    are    members. 

Tlie  liiyh  school  of  the  Greensboro  pub- 
lic schools  is  publishing  a  very  creditable 
magazine.  It  is  published  three  times  dur- 
ing the  school  year.  Every  high  school 
could  organize  the  students  to  do  more  of 
this  kind  of  work.  It  stimulates  a  finer 
school  spirit  and  gives  to  the  students  who 
manage  the  business  a  power  and  a  confi- 
dence to  do  real  things.  Another  feature 
of  the  high  scliool  is  the  literary  society. 
It  so  frequently  happens  that  when  the 
teachers  leave  the  schoolroom  or  hear  the 
lessons  outlined  for  the  day,  the  day's 
work  is  done.  This  can  be  done  to  the 
last  letter  and  still  the  school  may  have  no 
life  whatever  in  it.  Literary  societies,  de- 
bating clubs,  school  magazines — these 
things  give  life  to  the  school — real  life. 

Tlie  students  of  the  Appalachian  Train- 
ing School  were  given  in  Noveml)er  a 
half  holiday  for  nature  study.  The  faculty 
assigned  the  work  at  the  commencement  of 
the  two  mile  trip.  Two  girls  were  to  draw 
a  map  of  the  road,  two  girls  noticed  the 
soil,  two  more  gathered  evergreens.  Two 
boys  were  to  make  diagrams  of  the  shape 
of  the  trees,  two  others  noticed  the  rock 
formations.  Some  more  of  the  many  sub- 
jects were:  Winter  Homes.  Cranberries. 
Gold  Mine,  Galax,  Black  Sand,  An  Old 
Time  Muster,  History  of  Three  Fork 
Church*  A  Picture  in  the  River.  This 
work  was  neatly  done  on  hea\7-  book  paper 
and   tied  with  ribbon  and  presented  to  the 


library.  The  conduct  of  the  students  was 
perfect;  the  pleasure  was  too  great  for 
words;  the  educational  benefit  too  large  to 
measure. 


Changes  in  State  Superintendent's  Office. 

Captain  .lohn  Duckett,  the  statistical 
and  general  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  re- 
signed his  position,  to  take  effect  on  the 
first  of  Januarj',  having  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  Superintendent  of  the  State  Colored 
Normal  School,  to  which  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. He  will  continue  to  retain  his  con- 
nection with  the  office,  using  such  time  as 
he  can  spare  to  aid  in  the  general  work  of 
the  oOice  with  which  he  is  so  familiar, 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Coon,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  the  State  Colored  Normal 
Schools,  becomes  s-tatistical  and  general 
clerk  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic' Instruction.  He  has  had  much  .success- 
ful experience  in  this  sort  of  work,  liaving 
had  cliarge  for  some  years  of  the  Bureau  of 
Information  of  the  Southern  Education 
Board  at  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  and  having  com- 
piled numerous  valuable  educational  statis- 
tics for  this  State  and  other  Southern 
States  for  use  in  the  educational  campaign 
that  has  been  carried  on  in  the  South  for 
the   past   several  years. 

Jliss  Ella  Duckett,  who  has  been  the 
faithful  and  most  efficient  stenographer  for 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  past  six  years,  resigns,  and  Miss 
Hattie  Arrington  will  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by   her   resignation. 


Superintendent  Matheson  Retires. 

Supt,  J,  A,  ilatheson,  who  has  been  su- 
perintendent of  the  city  schools  of  Durham 
since  1899,  and  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  faculty  of  the  city  scliools  for  ten 
years,  has  tendered  his  resignation,  which 
lias  l)oen  accepted,  and  Mr,  W.  D.  Carmi- 
cliael,  who  has  been  principal  of  the  High 
School  and  the  Morehead  School  for  some 
years  and  connected  with  the  faculty  for 
nine  years,  has  been  elected  superintendent 
^u  the  place  of  Mr.  Matlieson. 

Last  .Tune  Mr.  Matheson  asked  for  a 
leave  of  absence  until  the  first  of  the  new 
year.  This  was  granted  and  the  work  of 
the  schools  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Carmichael.  Mr.  Matheson  went  to  his 
home  in  the  mountains  and  came  back  to 
Durham  in  December  and  seemed  to  be 
greatly  improved  in  health  and  strength. 
He  thought  that  in  the  interest  of  his 
liraltli  he  should  quit  school  work,  however, 
and  liis  resignation  was  tendered.  Mr. 
Carmichael  was  the  unanimous  choice  of 
tlie  board  to  succeed  him. 

i\Ir.  Carmichael,  the  new  superintendent, 
graduated  from  the  University  in  1897, 
and  came  direct  to  Durham  as  teacher  in 
Hie  higli  school.  He  was  elected  principal 
of  that  school  and  of  the  Morehead  School, 
which  position  he  has  lield  imtil  this  time. 
He  is  well  known  to  the  teaching  fraternity 
througliont  the  State,  as  he  was"  for  three 
years  secretary  and  treasiu'er  of  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly.  In  this  ca- 
]iacity  he  had  occasion  to  get  personally 
acquainted  with  a  great  many  of  the  teach- 
ers. He  is  a  man  well  equipped  for  the 
woi'k  and  will  make  a  good  superintendent. 


Spelling  for  First  Three  Years. 


Paper  Read  by  Miss  lola  Exum,  Supervisor  in  Normal 

"Do  you  find  that  your  pupils  are  weak 
in  spelling?"  was  a  question  asked  of  a  fifth 
grade  teacher.  The  same  question  was 
asked  the  sixth  grade  teacher  who  sat 
next  her,  and  thejf  both  luihesitatingh',  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  gave  the  same 
answer,  "They  certainly  are."  The  same 
reply  was  given  by  a  fourth  and  seventh 
grade  teacher.  This  is  not  the  only  school, 
I  think,  that  finds  itself  confronting  this 
problem  of  bad  spelling,  for  we  hear  the 
cry  from  other  directions,  even  from  the 
college  halls,  I  recall  that  not  so  many 
years  ago,  it  became  necessary  in  one  of 
the  colleges  of  the  State  to  organize  a 
spelling  class  and  require  the  bad  spellers 
to  join  it. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  this  state  of 
affairs  should  not  exist,  that  there  is  no 
real  reason  why  it  should  be  so,  and  fur- 
thermore, I  believe  that  if  this  body  of 
primary  teachers  resolves  that  it  shall  not 
be  so,  much  of  the  poor  spelling  will  dis- 
appear. 

There  may  be  a  few  people  in  the  world 
who  can  never  learn  to  spell  much — people 
of  average  intelligence,  too,  and  sometimes 
those  of  extraordinary  minds.  These  are 
the  exceptions,  however;  the  rule  is  that 
boys  and  girls  can  spell  if  properly  taught. 


Training  School,  at  Salisbury  Meeting  Primary  Teachers 

It  seems  to  me  a  child's  inability  to  spell 
maj'  be  attributed  to  one  or  more,  or  to  all 
of    four    reasons : 

First,  and  foremost  of  all.  lack  of  drill. 

Second,  abvise  of  phonics. 

Tliird,   lack   of   oral   spelling. 

Fourth,  too  much  mixing  \\  ith  other 
tilings, 

Perliaps  I  had  best  explain  what  I 
mean  by  "abuse  of  phonies,"  Do  not 
understand  that  I  object  to  it  as  the 
means  of  teaching  children  to  read — it  is 
the  best  and  quickest  way  I  know  to  make 
a  child  independent  in  getting  words  for 
himself.  But  it  is  not  the  best  way  to 
teach  him  to  spell.  Nor  do  I  mean  that 
it  does  not  help  there  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  after  a  child  has  learned  phonics,  I 
think  the  next  best  thing  for  him  to  do  is 
to  (jet  aicay  from  the  pui-e  phonics  and 
use   the   letters   instead. 

In  the  old  schools  there  was  much  oral 
spelling._and  as  a  rule,  good  spellers  were 
the  result.  There  are  people  who  say  we 
have  no  use  for  spelling,  except  for  pur- 
poses of  writing,  and  these  hold  that  the 
spelling  exercises  should  be  entirely  writ- 
ten. Spelling  comes  largely  througli  the 
sense  of  hearing,  and,  while  I  acknowledge 
the  value  of  a  child's  seeing   the  form  of 
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the  word,  I  believe,  if  only  two  hours  a 
week  can  be  spent  on  spelling,  it  is  bettei 
to  take  an  hour  and  a  quarter  of  that  time 
for  the  oral  work.  In  this  oraj  spelling, 
the  words  should  be  divided  into  syllables 
and  each  syllable  pronounced.  If  a  child 
is  trained  to  hear  words  correctly  and  ac- 
curately, this  will  do  much  to  help  in  the 
spelling.  Then,  if  he  is  required  in  the 
recitation  to  pronounce  the  words  himself, 
correctly  and  aceuratelj'  before  attempting 
to  spell  them,  two  chances  for  his  mis- 
spelling them  have  been  eliminated.  To 
thus  divide  a  word  into  syllables  and  pro- 
nounce each  one  in  spelling  may  require 
a  little  more  time,  but  I  would  hold  that  a 
dozen  words  given  in  this  thorough  way 
mean  better  training  for  the  child  than 
three  times  or  even  a  dozen  times  as  many 
without  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  when  spelling 
as  such — formal  spelling  should  begin. 
During  the  first  year  it  should  be  done  by 
phonics  almost  exclusively.  It  is  less  con- 
fusing to  the  child,  and  most  of  the  words 
he  learns  to  spell  during  the  first  year  are 
phonetic. 

For  the  second  year's  work,  I  shall  tell 
j'ou  just  what  my  own  class  is  doing  this 
year.  We  spend  about  one-half  hour  each 
day  on  phonics  and  spelling,  dividing  the 
time  about  equally  between  them.  First,  I 
had  the  children  review  the  phonics  book, 
and  now  they  are  using  the  blue-back 
speller  for  phonic  drill.  The  State  adopted 
speller  is  the  text  book.  In  studying  the 
lesson  in  class,  the  children  pronounce  the 
words  aloud  from  the  book  all  together. 
Sometimes  I  dictate  the  words  after  this 
and  let  them  all  spell  at  the  same  time, 
but  with  a  larger  class  this  may  not  be 
wise.  This  does  not  require  much  time, 
the  children  like  it.  and  it  helps  them  to 
get  the  jingle.  They  usually  stand  in 
line  for  the  individual  spelling  and  each 
member  of  the  class  is  required  to  give 
attention  to  every  word.  After  this  oral 
work,  the  words  are  written  from  dicta- 
tion. As  the  children  become  more  familiar 
with  the  phonics — that  is,  really  loiow  it — 
then,  instead  of  having  the  words  sounded, 
they  will  call  the  letters  and  pronounce 
the  syllables.  (In  phonies  they  pronoimce 
the  syllables  also).  By  the  middle  of  the 
second  year  they  will  have  only  one  or 
two  phonic  lessons  a  week. 

Tliere  is  little  difl'ererice  in  the  work  for 
the  third  year,  except  that  the  phonics  is 
left  out  almost  entirely.  The  words  are 
more  ditticult,  of  course,  but  a  half  hour 
is  still  not  too  long  to  be  given  to  this 
part   of   the   daily   program. 

After  the  first  grade  the  children  should 
have  a  spelling  book — not  one  with  defini- 
tions in  it,  but  a  simple  spelling  book, 
and  then  let  them  spell.  If  some  word 
should  appear  with  which  the  children  are 
not  familiar,  take  a  little  time  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lesson  to  explain  it,  but 
do  not  disturb  them  all  through  the  reci- 
tation with  definitions.     Let  them  spell. 


A  Summer  in  Europe. 

Rate  $425. 

A  private  party  organized  by  Geo.  H. 
Crowell,  Supt.  City  Schools,  High  Point, 
North  Carolina,  will  spend  the  sunnner  of 
1907  in  Europe. 

APPROXIMATE   ITINERARY. 

The  party  will  sail  the  latter  part  of 
June  from  Baltimore  to  Bremen  by  the 
North  German  Lloyd  Steamer.  It  will  visit 
Berlin,  the  city  of  palaces  and  the  Capital 
of  the  German  Empire;  Dresden  and  its 
beautiful  gallery  containing  the  master- 
pieces of  Raphael,  Durer,  Correggio,  Van 
D^-ke  and  the  quaint  old  city  of  Nurem- 
berg; Munich,  the  city  of  elegant  archi- 
tecture, fine  libraries  and  treasures  of  art, 
( in  the  Pinakothek  are  95  pictures  by 
Rubens  alone,  or  as  many  as  Paris,  Ant- 
werp and  Madrid  possess  combined)  ;  Ins- 
liruck  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  Venice,  the 
romantic  city;  Florence,  the  academic  city; 
Rome,  the  city  of  memories.  (Extension 
can  be  made  to  Naples  and  Pompeii). 
After  Rome  comes  Pisa,  with  its  leaning 
tower,  then  Milan,  with  its  Arcades  and 
Cathedi-al;  then  along  the  shores  of  the 
beautiful  Italian  Lakes  and  over  the  wild 
St.  Gothard  Pass  to  Switzerland,  where 
Lucerne  and  Interlaken  will  be  visited; 
then  Heidelberg  and  the  Castle  on  the 
Neckar,  the  best  preserved  feudal  ruins  in 
Europe ;  Mayence ;  A  day  on  the  Rhine, 
with  the  ruined  castles;  Cologne,  Paris, 
Versailles,  London,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Liv- 
erpool, and  a  return  up  the  majestic  St. 
Lawrence   river   to  Montreal. 

WHAT    IS    INCLUDED. 

The  price  of  this  tour  includes  cabin 
passage  on  steamer  from  Baltimore  to 
Bremen  and  return  to  Montreal  by  the 
strong  sea  going  steamers  of  the  Dominion 
line. 

Accommodations  at  good  hotels,  with 
three  meals   a   day. 

Carriage  drives  and  transportation  to 
and  from  railway  stations  and  steamship 
docks. 

All  admission  fees  to  galleries,  museums 
and   all   places   of   interest   visited. 

Any  one  interested,  drop  me  a  card  and 
receive    literature. 

Geo.  H,  Crowell, 
High   Point,   N,   C. 
Or,  W.  A.  Pratt,  232  South  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,   111. 


Oh,  wise  yet  boyish  friend  of  mine. 
What   true   philosophy   is   thine! 
Thy  joy  is  catching — I  would  be 
A  messenger  of  cheer,  like  thee! 

— Lew  Marston  Ward. 
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authenticity  of  which  can  be  relied  upon. 

Highly  recommended  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Liiterary  and  Historical  Society. 

The  Sixth"  Volume  began  in  July,  1906. 

Terms  of  Subscription:  One  Year,  SI,  in 
advance ;  Single  Copies,  35  cents. 

Editors: 

MISS  MARY  HILLIARD  HINTON,  MRS.  E.  E.  MOFFin, 

RALEIQH,  N.  C. 


"What    is   an    echo?"   asked   the   teacher. 
"The    shadow     of    a    noise."     innocently 
replied   the  boy. 


The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Sixteenth  year,  same  management.  Conservative  and  reliable.  Operates  throughout 
the  Southwest.  Members  located  in  twenty-eight  States.  Confidential  correspondence 
invited  with  schools  and  colleges  looking  for  teachers,  and  with  good  teachers  looking  for 
promotion.     Particulars  free. 
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LIPPINCOTT'S   NEW 

Physiologies 


^'miim£ 


Adopted  for 

Exclusive  Use  in  the 

Schools  of  North 

Carolina 


L 


IPPINCOTT'S  PHYSIOLOGIES  present  the  essentials  of  the 
subject  in  three  well-graded,  up-to-date  books,  written  in 
a  style  that  is  at  once  interesting  and  easily  understood. 


The  Second  Book  contains  a  chapter  on  Tuljerculosis  and 
Its  Prevention.  This  was  inserted  at  the  request  of  prominent 
Medical  Societies  of  North  Carolina. 

Teachers,  make  your  work  interesting  and  profitable  by 
using  these  new  Ph\'siologies. 

1  WORCESTER'S    DICTIONARIES 


New  Primary, 
New  School, 
New  Academic,  and 
New  Comprehensive 


THE  BEST 

In    every    respect.     If    you    need    small  Ic^ 

desk   dictionaries,   look    into  the  merits  JJ^ 

of    WORCESTER'S   before   placing  your  jC 

order.  2^ 


EVERY    SCHOOL    ROOM    SHOULD   HAVE   A   LIPPINCOTT'S    NEW 

GAZETTEER. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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9raetkal  S)rawing 

A  GRADED  COURSE  FOR  ALL  CLASSES 
OF  SCHOOLS 

Adopted  and  in  use  all  over  the  South  and  West.     Recently  ado]3ted  for  exclusive  use  in  all 

the  schools  of  North  Carolina.     Inexperienced  teachers  can  use  it.     Write  for 

sample  page  book,  terms,  etc, 

WEBB    £t    WARE,   166    Fourth  Ave.,  North,    Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Normai  and  Industrial  College. 

THE    STATE'S   COLLEGE    FOR    WOMEN. 

Regular  Courses  Leading  to  Degrees.  Brief  Courses  for  Teachers.  One-year  Course 
beginning  September  20th.  Two-months'  Course  beginning  September  26th.  Two- 
months'  Course  beginning  April  1st.  Observation  and  Practice  in  Training  School  for 
Teachers.     For  catalogue  address,  President  Charles  D.  iUcIvER,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

Desks,  Blackboards,  Maps,  Globes,  Crayon,  Erasers.      Goods  and  prices  fully  guaranteed. 
Warehouses  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

CHARLES  J.  PARKER, 
THE   SCHOOL   FURNITURE    MAN. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


WANTED 

Miss  Annie  F.  Petty,  Librarian  State  Normal 
College,  Greensboro.  N.  C,  desires  to  complete 
her  file  of  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, Atlantic  Journal  of  Education,  and  State 
Normal  Magazine.  She  wishes  the  copies  given 
below,  and  would  greatly  appreciate  the  favor, 
if  any  one  seeing  this  notice  and  having  any 
copy  in  question  would  send  it  to  her  address, 
and  write  her  in  regard  to  it. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 

\'ulunic  /.—August,  1S97;  Seittembcr,  1S97; 
April,  1,S9S;  July,  189s. 

Atlantic  Journal  of  Education. 

V'o/n;j;e /I'.— January,  1901;  February,  1901; 
April,  1901;    Mav.  190'l;  June.  1901. 

;'o/w/«e  T'.— August.  1902;  September.  1902; 
November.  1902 

To/nnie  rz.— Tanuary.  1903;  July.  1903;  Au- 
gust, 1903;  September.  1903;  October,  1903; 
November,  1903;   December,  1903. 

State  Normal  Magazine. 

Volume  V. — Nos.  1  and  4. 
\'ohime  IX. — No.  5. 
Vo/i/me  A". — No.  -I-. 


INTERN/ITIONALI 

DICTIONARY 

THE  ONE  GREAT 
STANDARD  AUTHORITY. 

Can  it  truly  be  said  of  any  other  I'Ook  I 
than  WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY  that  it  is:— 
The  Standard  of  the  Federal  and  State  Courts?  | 
The  Standard  of  the  Govt.    Printing   Office? 
The  Basis  ol  nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks?     In- 
dorsed by  every  State  School  Supt.?     TJniver-  I 
sally  recommended  by  College  Presidents  and 
Educators?     The  Standard  for  over  99%   of  | 
the  Newspapers? 

UP  TO  DATE  and  KEtlABrE. 

3380  Pages.  5000  Illiistratioiis.  1 

Shoiilil  A'oii  Not  Own  Siicli  Ji  f^(M»k? 


"Webster's  Colleqiatk  ricTioNAKV. 
The  largest  of  our  abridt^ment.^;,  Repul.'ir 
niid  Tliin  I'ainT  eilitiong.  Uusurpaestd  for 
t'leg.aiire  ivTid  (.■onveuiciioe. 

1116  Pages  and  14>-0  lLLUSTR.\TlONa. 


Write  for  "The  Story  of  a  Book."— Free. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 

Springfield,    M.-\ss.,    U.S.A. 

GET  THE  liEST. 


Literary,  Teachers'  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Cour- 
ses. Board  and  Tuition 
jier  year  $125;  250  stu- 
dents annually  N  e  ^' 
buildings.  Enter  at  any 
lime.  Send  for  beautiJul 
new  catalogue.  Address 
the  president. 
W.T.  Whitsett,  Ph.  D.. 
Whitsett.  N.  C. 


(incorporated) 
Capital  Stock  $30,000.00. 

RIISINF^^  When  YOU  think  of  goinR  oft'  to 
UUOIllLOO  school,  write  for  New  CataloKue 
and  Special  Offer  of  the  Leadin.ur  Business  and 
Shorthand  School.  .Address  King's  Business 
College,  Raleigh.  N.  C,  or  Charlotte.  N.  C.  (We 
also  teach  Bookkeepin^r,  Shorthand,  Penman- 
ship, etc.,  by  mail. ) 

WINTERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Fall  Term  opens  September  3d.  and  closes  De- 
cember 1st.  1906.  Spring  Term  begins  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1900.  and  ends  May  17th,  1907. 

Thorough  instruction  under  the  best  moral  in- 
fluence. Tuition  $1  to  $3.50  per  month.  Board, 
including  furnished  rooms,  light  and  fuel  $y  per 
month.  Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months 
$81  to  $130.  Separate  dormitories  for  boys  and 
girls  under  special  supervision  of  members' of  the 
faculty.  Good  mineral  water  supply  on  the 
grounds.  For  catalogue  and  further  informa- 
tion, address  the  princijial. 

G.  E.  LINEBERRY.  Winterville,  N.  C. 


A    PARTIAL   LIST 

^^^   OF  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  POPULAR    ^^^ 


TEXT=BOOKS 


FOR 


ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Baker    ami    Carpenter's    Languag-e    Readers — 

First    Year    Language    Reader $  .25 

Second    Year    Language   Reader 30 

Third    Y'eav    Language    Reader 40 

Fourth   Y'ear    Language   Reader 45 

Fifth    Y'ear    Language    Reader 55 

Sixth    Y'ear    Language    Reader 60 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life  Readers— 

The    Child    Life    Primer 25 

First    Reader :    Child    Life 25 

Second  Reader:    Child   Life  in  Tale  and  Fable.      .35 

Third   Reader:    Child   Life  in   Many  Lands 36 

Fourth    Reader:    Child.  Life    in    Literature 40 

Fifth     Reader >. 45 

Chancellor's  f4raded   City   Speller.s — 

Book  One.     Second,  Third  arid  Fourth  Grades.      .25 
Book  Two.     Fifth.  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth 

Y'ear     Grades 30 

The  Macniillan  .Series  of  Writing  Books  (Houston), 

7   numbers,  per  dozen 50 

Tarr     a]iil     Miihnry's     Geographies — Three     Book 
Series — 
Book    L      Home    Geography    and    Earth    as    a 

Whole     60 

Book    11.      North   America 75 

Book    IIL      Europe   and    other   Continents   and 

Review     ■ 75 


Elson'.s   School   History  of  the   United  States 90 

Ashley's    American    History — In    preparation 

Coman  and  Kendall's  Short  History  of  England...      .90 

A.shley's   Government   and   the   Citizen 70 

Emerson   and   Bender's  Modern   English — 

Book    I.      Elementary   Lessons .      .35 

Book  11.     A  Practical  English  Grammar 60 

Coleman's    Physiology   for   Beginners 40 

Coleman's  Lessons  in   Hygienic  Physiology .50 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Botsford's   Ancient   History   for   Beginners    (Includ- 
ing the  Orient.  Greece  and   Rome) 1.50 

Ashley's    American     Government 1.00 

Carpenter's  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition....    1.00 

Carpenter's    English    Grammar 75 

Huntington's   Elements   of   English   Composition...      .60 
Slitchill    and    Carpenter's   Exposition    in   Classroom 

Practice     70 

Rnliin's  and  Perkins'   Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Rhetoric    90 

Ba'l's   Elements   of  Greek 1.00 

Inglis  and  Prettyman's  First   Book  in   Latin 60 

Tarr's   iXew   Physical   Geography 1.00 

Fisher   and   Sclnvatt's   Secondary  Algebra LOS 

Hall  and  Knight's  Algebra  for  Colleges  and  Schools  1.10 

Schultze's    Advanced    Algebra 1.25 

Schultze  and  Sevenoak's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry   1.10 


Special  Cifculats  and  Educational  Catalog;  sent  upon  Request. 

The  Macmillan  Company 

Fourth  National  Bank  Building 
ATLANTA,  GA. 
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E.  C.  BROOKS, 
H.  E.  SEEMAN, 


-  -     -    Editor 

-  -    Pic  bits  her 
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The  Normal  and  Industrial  College 


The  State's  College  For  Women 

Professional  Training  For  Teachers 


Two  Months'  Course  Begins  April  1st. 

Tuition  free.  Admission  requirements  reasonable. 
Expenses  moderate.  Instruction  tliorough.  Course  of  study 
practical.  Individual  needs  considered.  Full  Laboratory 
and  Library  facilities. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  College  available. 

School  subjects  studied.  The  science  taught.  The 
art  demonstrated. 


Peda^O^y:    Helpful  lectures  on  approved  methods. 
Observation  Work:    Training  school  of  250  pupils. 
Instruction:    English,  History,  Science  and  Drawing  as 

taught  in  the  pubhc  schools. 

Educational  opportunity  for  educational  workers.     Better   equipment 
for  better  service. 

For  fuller  information  address 

J.  I.  FOUST,  Dean, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


EQUAL  TO  ANY  DESK. 

1.     In  beauty  of  design  and  finish. 
2.     In  character  of  material  and  construction. 
3.     In  quality  of  comfort  and  healthfulness. 
■4.     In  durabilitv,  convenience,  and  noiseless  operation. 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  DESKS. 

1.  IN  ADAPTATION  TO  SOUTHERN  CLIMATE. 

2.  In  accessibility.     Immediate  shipments  and  quick  delivery. 

3.  IN  PRICE,  THE  LOWEST.    Not  in  the  "Trust." 

Low  freight  rates.     Economical  and  efScient  organization 
of  the  best  equipped  factory  in  the  country  today. 
We  manufacture  School  Desks,  Church  Pews,  Opera   Chairs,  Park 
Benches,  etc.     Write  for  Catalogue,  prices  and  information. 

iVlississipp!  Seating  Company 

iJacksort,    Mississippi. 

TO  TEACHERS— Sho«  this  Ad  toyourSchool  Board. 

New 
South 

Automatic 
SCHOOI.  BUSK 

Are  used  for  instruction  purpo- 
ses in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada^  vastly  more 
than  all  other  makes  combined 

The  choice  of  the  commercial 
world  is  reflected  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  commercial  schools 


Reming'ton  Typewriter  Company 

706  East  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
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V^^itl)  patriotic  prl6e  we  review  tl)e  life  of  our  'Wasl)- 
S?V  ingtott,  anb  compare  l)lm  wit!)  tbose  of  otl)er 
countries  wl)o  l)ave  been  pre-eminent  In  fame. 
^Ancient  anb  moiern  times  are  6lmlnlst)e6  before  l)lm. 
(Breatness  anb  guilt  l)ave  too  often  been  allied:  but  l)is 
fame  Is  wl^lter  tljan  It  is  brilliant.  i5l)e  destroyers  of 
nations  stood  abas!)e6  at  tl)e  majestv  of  l)is  virtues.  ~3i 
reproved  tl)e  Intemperance  of  tl)elr  ambition,  and  darkened 
t!)e  splendors  of  victory.  Ol)e  scene  Is  closed,  and  we 
are  no  longer  anxious  less  misfortune  s!)ould  suU^  !)ls 
glori?:  l)e  l)as  traveled  on  to  tl^e  end  of  l)l5  fourne^,  and 
carried  will)  l)lm  an  Increasing  welgl)t  of  l^onor ;  Ije  l)as 
deposited  It  safely,  wl)ere  misfortune  cannot  tarnlsl)  It, 
wl)ere  malice  cannot  blast  It.  31^avored  of  D'feaven,  l)e 
departed  wltl)Out  exl)iblting  tl^e  weakness  of  l)umanltY, 
5ttagnanlmous  In  deatl),  tl)e  darkness  of  t!)e  grave  could 
not  obscure  ^Is  brightness. 

TLet  !)ls  countripmen  consecrate  tl)e  memory  of  tl)e 
Ijerolc  general,  t^e  patriotic  statesman,  and  tlje  virtuous 
sage.  TLet  t^em  teacl)  tljeir  cl^lldren  never  to  forget 
tl)at  tl)e  fruits  of  l)ls  labors  and   l)ls  example  are  tl)elr 

lnl)erltance. 

— iHtBaagr  from  tl)r  S'l'iiatr  tn  prratbent  Aiiama. 
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Current  Events. 

Tlie  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina 
held  its  first  session  in  the  Capitol  at  Ral- 
eigh,   Wednesday,    January    9.      The    first 
business  was  the  election  of 
The  General  speaker.      Hon.    E.    J.    Jus- 

Assembly.  ^.  J      /-I  1, 

tice,     of     G-reensboro,     was 

elected.  The  term  speaker  is  borrowed 
from  the  House  of  Commons  in  England. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  spokes- 
man for  that  body  to  the  king,  hence  the 
term  "speaker."  In  America  the  speaker 
is  merely  the  chairman  or  presiding  oSicer. 
He  is  elected  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  his  duties  are  to  select  commit- 
tees and  to  preside  over  the  house  while  it 
is  in  session.  He  appointed  the  committee 
to  consider  all  educational  matters  that 
may  be  presented,  another  committee  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  taxation  and  raising 
money  for  the  expenses  of  the  government. 
In  this  way  the  duties  of  the  legislature 
are  performed  largely  by  committees,  the 
house  voting  on  the  reports  of  the  various 
committees. 

Immediately  after  the  representatives 
elect  the  speaker,  it  is  customarj'  for  the 
Governor  to  send  a  message  which  outlines 
the  needs  of  the  State;  needs  that  the  leg- 
islature will  consider.  At  this  term  Gov. 
Glenn  changed  the  custom,  and  instead  of 
sending  his  message,  he  carried  it  himself 
and  read  it.  Several  objected  to  this 
method,  but  the  objection  was  not  strong 
enough  to  change  the  Governor's  plan. 

Soon  after  the  representatives  were  or- 
ganized thoroughly  the  two  houses  met 
together  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
United  States  Senator,  the  term  of  Hon. 
r.  M.  Simmons  having  expired.  This  was 
his  first  term,  and  he  was  re-elected  for 
another  term  of  six  years. 

Many  important  bills  have  already  Ijeen 
introduced. 


The  15th  of  January  was  the  forty-second 
anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Fisher, 
one  of  the  strongest  forts  of  the  Confeder- 
acy.    It  was  located  on  the 
Fort  Fisher.  sandy      peninsula      at      the 

mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear 
River.  So  long  as  this  fort  stood  Confeder- 
ate blockade  runners  could  bring  supplies 
from  foreign  countries  to  the  Confederate 
forces.  It  was  the  last  stronghold  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Several  at- 
tempts were  made  to  capture  it.  but  all 
failed  on  account  of  the  strong  position  and 
the  brave  defense  of  the  Confederates  until 
just  before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  its 
fall  hastened  the  surrender  at  Appomat- 
tox. The  attack  began  December  24,  just 
before  Christmas,  and  the  seige  continued 
until  January  15,  1865,  when  it  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 

On  the  I5th  of  January  of  this  year 
there  was  a  reunion  at  Fort  Fisher  of  the 
surviving  soldiers  and  officers  who  fought 
on  both  sides.  Wilmington  provided  enter- 
tainment for  the  veterans  and  they  alto- 
gether visited  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
greatest   battles   in   history. 


-  Fort  Fisher  has  never  been  rebmlt.  Near 
here,  about  seven  miles  across  the  Cape 
Fear,  stands  the  ruins  of  Fort  Johnston, 
which  did  service  in  the  Revolutionai'y  War 
and  which  was  rebuilt  during  the  Civil 
War  to  aid  Fort  Fisher.  These  are  his- 
toric spots   in  North  Carolina. 


It  gives  better  opportunity  to  study  the 
individual  child  when  you  can  be  with  him 
both  in  the  room  and  on  the  grounds. 

There  is  much  less  nervous  strain  upon 
the  teacher  in  accomplishing  the  same 
amount    of    work. 


A  new  suggestion  with  regard  to  the 
schoolhouse  comes  to  us  from  Pueblo,  Col- 
orado. Its  main  object  is  health,  but  the 
The  Pueblo  educational   features   are   by 

Schoolhouse  "0  means   lost   sight   of.     It 

Plan.  is    the    application     of     tlie 

group  system  to  educational  facilities.  Be- 
ginning with  a  central  hall  or  auditorium, 
the  needs  of  the  commnity  are  met  by  the 
addition  of  new  buildings  on  either  side  of 
this  hall  from  time  to  time.  A  whole  block 
is  utilized  and  the  additions  are  made  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 
The  number  of  schoolrooms  may  be  made 
always  to  meet  the  demand,  which  is  not 
the  ease  with  a  building  of  many  rooms. 
The  many  roomed  building  is  usually  ahead 
or  behind  the  needs  of  the  district.  There 
are  vacant  rooms  intended  for  future  re- 
quirements, or  crowded  rooms  waiting  for 
the  school  board  to  build.  Under  the  new 
plan  there  is  less  waste  room.  There  is 
less  chance  of  fire,  and  in  case  of  fire  there 
is  less  chance  for  loss  of  property  or  dam- 
age by  water,  and  the  danger  to  pupils  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Light  and  ventila- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  any  direction. 
There  are  no  large  hallways  to  accumulate 
dirt.  There  is  less  work  for  the  janitor, 
and  there  is  no  sweeping  of  dust  and  other 
refuse  from  one  floor  down  upon  another. 
A  recess  may  be  taken  out  of  doors  at  any 
time  without  disturbing  other  classes. 
There  is  a  greater  field  for  individuality 
on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  view  from  the  ground  floor  is  more  at- 
tractive to  children,  being  nearer  to  na- 
ture. The  artistic  possibilities  are  greater. 
Those  who  advocate  the  Pueblo  plan  of 
single-story,  detached  school  building  asks, 
"If  life,  health,  and  economy  be  worth  con- 
sidering, is  there  any  excuse  for  still  erect- 
ing the  four,  eight,  twelve,  and  sixteen- 
room  building,  except  the  trouble  of  get- 
ting out  of  a  rut?"  The  following  extracts 
from  letters  of  teachers  in  Pueblo  who  are 
teaching  in  one  room  buildings  will  serve 
to  emphasize  the  practical  value  of  the 
plan   suggested : 

Because  of  its  being  organized  on  the 
family  plan,  I  prefer  a  cottage  school. 
The  teacher  is  able  to  take  in  all  the  ex- 
ercises, not  only  class  exercises,  but  also 
games. 

Each  room  can  be  independent  in  regard 
to  discipline  and  recreation  without  dis- 
turbing others,  thus  giving  teacher  and 
pupil   more  outdoor  life  and   exercise. 

Children  are  less  liable  to  be  exposed  to 
contagious  diseases  when  the  buildings  are 
separate. 

The  plan  makes  it  possible  for  children 
to  pass  outside  often  for  fresh  air,  rest, 
and  nature  study  work,  painting,  or  gar- 
dening. Games,  exercises,  music,  and  other 
work  can  be  given  without  being  heard  in 
the   other  rooms. 


Famine  in 
China. 


There  is  a  large  area  in  China  where  the 
crops  for  the  past  year  were  almost  an  en- 
tire failure,  owing  to  excessive  rains  and 
storms.  The  day  before 
Christmas  the  President 
sent  a  little  message,  not 
to  Congress,  but  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  He  said  that  in  a  district  in  China 
covering  over  forty  million  square  miles 
and  supporting  a  population  of  fifteen  mil- 
lions, crops  and  thousands  of  dwellings 
had  been  destroyed,  leaving  mjillions  of 
people  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and 
thousands  of  them  homeless.  An  urgent 
appeal  for  assistance,  he  said,  had  been 
made  to  the  United  States.  The  papers 
tell  daily  of  the  severity  of  this  famine. 
The  Red  Cross  Society  is  making  an  ef- 
fort to  relieve  the  suffering  and  a  large 
cargo  of  provisions  has  been  received  in 
America  for  the  distressed  Chinese. 


Canal  Across 
Cape  Cod. 


After  many  years  of  fruitless  discussion 
the  project  to  cut  a  canal  eight  miles  long 
through  the  base  of  the  Cape  Cod  peninsula 
has  secured  the  financial 
support  of  August  Belmont 
&  Companj-,  and  bids  fair 
to  be  completed  within  three  years,  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000,000.  Boston's  coastwise 
trade  is  bound  to  be  greatly  increa-sed. 
Besides  avoiding  the  dangers  of  the  present 
route,  vessels  plying  between  the  metrop- 
olis of  New  England  and  New  York  will 
be  saved  seventy  miles.  It  is  anticipated 
that  a  great  passenger  traffic  by  water  will 
spring  up  between  the  two  cities.  Boston 
newspapers  and  people  are  enthusiastic 
over  this  promised  realization  of  an  an- 
cient dream,  as  well  they  may  be.  If  the 
canal,  when  built,  is  purchased  by  the  Fed- 
eral government,  it  will  form  an  important 
extcHsion  to  the  proposed  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coast  inland  waterway. 

Cape  Cod  is  to  New  England  sailors 
what  Cape  Hatteras  is  to  the  sailors  along 
the  Southern  coast.  The  prospects  are  that 
in  the  near  future,  both  of  these  danger- 
ous coasts  will  no  longer  have  terrors  for 
sailors. 


Questions  for  Teachers. 

How  does  a  bill  become  a  law  ?  What  are 
the  two  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly  ? 
What  service  did  Fort  Fisher  under  the 
Confederate  armies?  What  Governor  found 
refuge  at  Fort  Johnston  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  ?  What  caused  the  famine  in 
Cuba?  What  is  the  Red  Cross  Society? 
Locate  Cape  Cod.  How  far  is  it  from  Boston 
to  New  York  by  sea  ?  By  the  proposed  route 
through  the  canal  across  Cape  Cod  ?  Name 
the  important  canals  in  America. 


The  elemental  psychology'  of  all  charac- 
ter making  is  summed  up  in  four  simple 
sentences:  I  see,  I  like,  I  wish  I  were,  I 
will  be. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE 

By  MISS  ALICE  DAY  PRATT. 
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If  I  were  given  my  choice,  I  would 
rather  speak  of  the  Studj'  of  Nature  than 
of  "Nature  Stud.y,"  the  latter  term  hav- 
ing already  gathered  about  it,  I  believe, 
certain  associations  of  sentimentality, 
superficiality,  and  artificiality  which  we 
would    do    well    to    dispense   with. 

1  would  wish,  too,  that  in  turning  to  the 
study  of  nature  we  might  bring  to  it  the 
truly  scientific  mind,  which  is  the  open 
mind,  laying  aside  all  of  our  preconcep- 
tions and  predilections,  our  pet  philoso- 
phies and  theologies,  and  might  look 
again  with  clear  vision  at  the  thing  itself, 
at  which  we  liave  for  so  long  a  time  been 
content  to  look  throxigh  the  eyes  of  our 
poets,  our  philosophers,  and  our  theolo- 
gians. 

If  the  great  army  of  school  teachers 
could  bring  themselves  to  approach  the 
study  of  Nature  in  this  spirit,  and  to  allow 
the  children  to  approach  it  with  that 
open  mind  which  is  already  theirs,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  mean  to  us  all  "a  new  birth 
of  freedom''  and  a  uew  flood  of  the  light 
of   truth. 

The  approach  of  the  little  child  to 
Nature  is  through  sympathy  and  fellow- 
ship rather  than  through  intellectual 
imderstanding.  The  following  outline  is 
based  upon  a  recognition  of  that  fact,  and 
also  upon  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
"Nature-Study"  is  not  one  ot  many  studies, 
but  is  the  foundation  and  root  of  all 
studies,  just  as  Nature  is  the  foundation 
and  the  root  of  all  that  belongs  to  our 
life    and    civilization. 

This  outline  is  intended  only  to  suggest 
in  a  general  way,  possibilities  of  work, 
never  to  limit  or  prescribe.  The  subjects 
are  divided  for  convenience  into  the  three 
kingdoms:  Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Min- 
eral. 

SUGGESTIVE    OUTUNE    FOK    THE    FIRST    THREE 
YEABS. 

(This  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  whole,  nor 
necessarily  in  the  order  given;  it  should 
be  subject  to  much  variation  and  expan- 
sion, and  to  modification  in  accordance 
with  circumstances  under  whioh  it  may  be 
used.  The  e-xperience  and  present  interest, 
together  with  the  correlation  oi  the  same 
with  other  lines  of  work,  should  decide 
the  subject  chosen  for  any  given  time). 

The  work  in  the  class  room  luiglit  be 
grouped   under   the   following   heads : 

1.  Animals. 

2.  Plants. 

3.  Minerals. 

4.  Familiar  objeK^ts  and  experiences, 
serving  as  the  point  of  contact  with  science 
work. 

ANIMAXS FIRST    YEAR. 

List  of  animals  that  may  very  naturally 
come  within  the  experience  of  first  year 
children.       (Subject    is    to    be    dealt    with 


through  actual  acquaintance  and  live  ex- 
perience) . 

Cat,  dog,  horse,  cow,  sheep,  pig.  chickens, 
ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  guineas,  pigeons, 
birds,  rabbits,  squirrels,  rats,  mice,  toads, 
frogs,  snakes,  lizards,  flies,  spiders,  grass- 
hoppers, crickets,  ants,  bees,  wasps,  hor- 
nets, worms..  caterpillars,  buttterflies, 
snails,    silk-worms,    water    insects. 

Liie  Experiences,  that  may  bo  conducted 
by  the  teacher  with  all  the  children  out- 
side of,  or  supplementally  to,  the  individ- 
ual experience  of  each  child: 

1.  Allow  children  to  bring  pet  kitten, 
dog,  rabbit,  squirrel,  white  mice,  etc.,  to 
the  school  room.  Some  of  these  may  be 
kept  there. 

2.  Accept  invitations  to  visit  pets  at  in- 
dividual  homes. 

3.  Make  an  opportunity,  if  possible,  to 
visit  a  model  farm  where  stock  is  kept. 
Notice  quarters  provided  for  stock.  Ask 
what  food  is  given,  how  much,  and  how 
often.  Notice  provision  for  water.  Em- 
phasize with  the  children  the  necessity  of 
regular  and  attentive  care.  Try  to  im- 
press them  with  the  needless  suffering 
caused  by  neglect.  Discuss  habits,  tastes, 
and  usefulness  of  animals.  Give  the  chil- 
dren an  opportunity,  if  possible,  to  feed 
and  water  the  different  animals,  and  ques- 
tion them  frequently  as  to  how  this  should 
be  done. 

4.  Notice  animals,  birds,  and  insects 
during  excursions  in  woods  and  fields. 
Visit  ponds  or  brooks  to  see  tadpoles,  cad- 
dises, water  spiders,  snails,  etc.  Notice 
ant   hills. 

5.  Raise  butterflies   in   school   room. 
(Teacher  should  study  diligentlj'  and  be 

well  informed  on  all  these  subjects — should 
be  able  to  tell  the  children  interesting 
facts  that  are  not  at  first  observable). 

Oral  Expression  (following  the  live  ex- 
perience) : 

1.  Encourage  children  to  tell  true  stories 
about  their  pets.  Encourage  them  to  ob- 
serve accurately  and  to  bring  in  observa- 
tions of  animals,  also  true  stories  of  ani- 
mals. Remember  and  ask  for  a  repetition 
of  the  best  of  these. 

2.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  children, 
make  stories  about  A  Cat,  A  Horse,  etc. 
Let  them  choose  the  subject  and  contribute 
the  incidents  of  the  story.  Write  it  on 
the  board  and  read  it  to  them  when  done. 

3.  Encourage  children  to  tell  "make-up 
stories."  Help  them'  to  draw  the  line 
strictly  between  the  true  and  the  imagina- 
tive. 

4.  Through  true  stories  bring  out  facts 
as  to  habits,  needs,  home  covering,  peculi- 
arities, number  and  care  of  young,  uses, 
etc. 

^.  Bring  in,  and  have  children  bring  in, 
the   best    stories    from    literature    and    the 


best  pictures  illustrative  of  subject  under 
study;  also  poetry,  rhymes,  songs,  and 
games. 

Expression    ThroiKjli    Materials : 

1.  Children  model  in  clay  all  familiar 
animals.  Do  this  frequently — observing 
meanwhile  and  gaining  in  accuracy.  Al- 
low children  to  examine  one  another's 
work   and   notice  good  points. 

2.  Children  draw  freelj'  with  soft  cray- 
ons  on   blackboard   aiyl   crayon   paper. 

■i.  Children  cut  the  animals,  freehand, 
from  paper,  nioimt  on  large  sheets  the 
best   results. 

4.  In  sand  table,  witi»  blocks,  sticks, 
etc..  lay  out  farms  and  barnyards,  build 
barns,   chicken-  coops,   pig   pens,   etc. 

■i.  Cut  the  farm  buildings  from  paper  or 
cardboard  to  take  home  for  playthings. 

G.  Cut  pictures  of  animals  from  books 
and  make  collections  to  be  mounted  on 
large  sheet  or  on  the  wall. 

ANIMALS — SECOND    YEAR. 

Continue  and  expand  the  work  of  first 
year.  With  help  of  good  pictures  study 
animals  in  families.  Losing  our  own  famil- 
iar animals  as  the  point  of  departure, 
study  foreign  animals  related  to  them. 

Learn  what  animals  belong  to  the  same 
families  and  what  are  the  points  of  simi- 
larity. Learn  where  the  domestic  animals 
originated,  what  animals  are  the  friends 
of  man,  what  are  the  principal  uses  to 
man  of  the  various  animals,  for  example: 

Animals  whose  milk  is  used,  animals 
whose  flesh  is  used,  animals  Avhose  fur  or 
hair  is  used,  animals  whose  muscle  or 
strength  is  used,  animals  whose  intelli- 
gence is  used. 

Consider  and  discuss  earnestly  with  the 
children  our  relation  to  the  animals,  our 
obligations  to  them,  the  friendliness  and 
kindness  due  them.  Try  to  prepare  them 
to  recognize  and  do  a^^■ay  with  cruel 
and  thoughtless  methods  and  practices, 
as  wringing  chickens'  necks,  killing  for 
fun,  ill  treatment  of  "beasts  of  burden," 
etc. 

ANIMALS — THIRD  YEAR. 

Physiologj'  and  structure  ot  animals. 
Scientific  divisions  according  to  structure. 
Interesting  physical  peculiarities.  Struc- 
ture of  homes  of  wild  animals,  including 
varieties   of  birds'   nests. 

Study  b'rds  in  some  detail,  their  names, 
song's,  colors,  characteristics.  Study  mean- 
ing of  "mammal,"  numlier  of  young  of  dif- 
ferent animals;  number  of  broods  per 
year,  number  of  eggs  laid  by  different 
birds.  Tell  the  children  about  the  time 
before  man  came.  Tell  them  of  the  pre- 
historic   animals. 

Stories,  poetry,  pictures,  songs,  and 
games  should  accompany  all  of  this  study 
throughout    the    grades. 
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PLANTS    AND   TREES — FIBST  TEAB. 

List  of  plants  that  may  come  within  a 
first  year  experience.  Garden  fruits  and 
vegetables:  Potatoes,  pumpkins,  tomatoes, 
beans,  peas,  squashes,  onions,  radishes, 
beets,  lettuce,  corn,  carrots,  turnips,  cab- 
bages, grains,  melons,  berries  and  orchard 
fruits. 
Live  Experience  : 

1.  If  gardening  is  possible,  the  children 
will  have  their  spring  garden  and  the  ex- 
perience of  raising  the  early  vegetables. 
In  the  fall  of  their  first  school  year,  how- 
ever, they  may  learn  much  of  the  harvest- 
ing through  outside  observation  and  the 
sharing  of  experiences,  through  excur- 
sions to  farms,  gardens,  and  markets,  and 
through  the  study  of  the  vegetables 
brought  by  all  for  the  school  room  stock. 
This  latter  should  be  made  complete. 

2.  Dramatic  games,  illustrative  of  the 
harvesting,  may  be  played  in  the  school 
yard  and  these  are  of  the  greatest  service: 
Dig  Potatoes,  Husk  the  Corn,  Gather  the 
Pumpkins.   Thresh   the   Wheat,   etc. 

room    for    Thanksgiving    with    fruits    and 
vegetables. 

3.  Sing  harvest  songs,  decorate  the  room 
for  Thanksgiving  with  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

4.  String  squash  and  melon  seeds; 
gather,  sort,  and  play  with  beans,  peas, 
corn,  and  grains.  Keep  these  to  use  as 
counters.  String  cranberries  and  pop-corn. 
Make   jack-o-lanterns. 

Room   Work : 

Model  in  clay  all  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Color  and  cut  from  catalogue  all  garden 
vegetables  and  fruits.  Paste  these  on 
large  sheet  for  wall.  Teacher  cut  out  of 
soft  paper  pumpkins,  ears  of  corn,  etc. 
(all  alike).  Let  children  color  these 
with  water  colors  or  crayons,  and  make 
borders  for  the  wall.  Make  carrot  baskets 
for  the  windows. 

Carefully  notice  the   seed   of  each   vege- 
table.    Discuss   with  the   children  the  use 
made    by    their    mothers    of    the    various 
vegetables. 
Trees — First  Year: 

Trees  familiar  in  first  year  will  depend 
entirely  upon  location  of  school.  In  moun- 
tains of  Western  North  C^arolina  children 
will   easily   become   acquainted   with: 

Persimmon,  dogwood,  thorn,  oak,  chest- 
nut, maple,  laurel,  sycamore,  tulip  {or 
"poplar"),  chinquepin,  sourwood,  gum, 
rhododendron,  beech,  and  all  common  fruit 
trees. 
Lire  Experience: 

X.  Visit  woods  in  all  seasons,  notice 
size,  manner  of  growth,  bark,  leaves,  and 
blossoms   of   the   trees. 

2.  Bring  to  the  schoolroom  leaves  from 
all  these  trees. 

3.  String  red  oak  leaves  in  beautiful 
festoons  for  walls.  String  sycamore  balls. 
Paste  pressed  leaves  and  others  in  border 
design  for  walls.  Play  in  the  autumn 
leaves.  Gather  acorns,  chestnuts,  chinque- 
pins,  button  balls,  thorn  apples.  String 
some  of  these  for  walls.  Keep  nuts  in 
boxes  for  games  and  lessons.  Gather  all 
possible    seeds    of    trees.      By    means    of 


sense  games  and  other  games,  teach  the 
children  to  recognize  each  seed,  also  each 
leaf  of  trees  considered,  and  to  call  it 
by    name. 

4.   Learn   primary  and  secondary  uses  of 
nuts   and   seeds. 
Expression    Through   Material: 

1.  Children  model  nuts  in  clay.  Plant 
orchards  and  forests  in  sand  table.  Ar- 
range same  on  peg  boards. 

2.  With  natural  leaves  in  sight,  cut 
freely  from  paper  the  leaves  of  each  tree. 
Color  the  best  of  these  and  mount  on  the 
wall. 

4.  Draw  on  board  or  crayon  paper  the 
different  leaves.  Cut  out  the  paper  ones 
and    make    designs. 

5.  Draw  pictures  of  the  woods.  Sew 
leaf  cards. 

Flo  wers — First  Year — Experience : 

1.  Bring  flowers  to  school  from  gardens, 
woods  and  meadows.  Take  excursions 
whenever  possible.  Notice  place  and  man- 
ner  of  growth,   time,   etc. 

2.  Have  ■ivindow  plants  and  garden  for 
children  to  tend.  Have  outdoor  garden  if 
possible.  Play  sense  games  with  the 
flowers  till  the  children  are  familiar  with 
color,  form,  fragrance,  and  names  of  com- 
mon   flowers. 

3.  String  daisies,  rose  pods,  dandelion 
stems,  etc.     Notice  needs  of  flowers. 

Oral  Expression: 

Children  tell  about  their  gardens,  ex- 
cursions, finding  of  flowers,  etc.  Have 
them  learn  and  tell  pretty  flower  stories 
and  verses.  Tell  them  classic  and  modern 
stories  and  poems  about  flowers. 
Expression   'ihrough  Materials: 

1.  Use  crayons  and  water  colors  for  art 
work.  Make  pretty  decorations  and  pic- 
tures. Draw  and  paint  the  flowers  free- 
hand. Color  flower  catalogues.  Use  free 
cutting  from  colored  paper.  Sew  flower 
cards. 

Stories,  games,  pictures,  poetry,  etc., 
should  accompany  all  of  the  work  with 
plants,  flowers,  and  trees. 

PLANTS    AND    TREES — SECOND    TEAR. 

Continue  and  expand  work  of  first  year. 
Enlarge  the  list  of  known  trees.  Teach  in 
addition  interesting  foreign  trees.  Uses 
of  trees.  Teach  about  lumbering  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  Teach  what  ar- 
ticles are  made  of  the  woods  of  different 
trees.  Teach  some  of  the  uses  of  poplar, 
oak.  chestnut,  maple,  cherry,  mahogany, 
pine,  rosewood,  etc.  Have  children  en- 
quire at  home  what  each  piece  of  furni- 
ture, the  parts  of  the  house,  the  fence, 
carriage,    wagon,    etc.,    are    made    of,    and 

Other   Vses: 

Chestnut  and  oak,  for  tanning;  maple, 
for  sugar ;  some  trees,  for  fibre,  cork,  rub- 
ber, gum,  canoes ;  cocoa,  pineapple,  cocoa- 
nut,  date,  fig,  orange,  olive,  etc.,  for  food. 
Other    Plants — Second    Year: 

Continue  and  expand  the  work  of  the 
first  year.  Learn  of  interesting  plants  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  used  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, etc.  Treat  first  our  common  plants 
and    their    products — all    the    grains    with 


manufactures  derived  from  them,  sugar 
cane,  etc.  Common  plants  used  for  cloth- 
ing— as  cotton  and  flax.  Other  plants,  less 
common,  such  as  coffee,  tea.  hemp,  indigo, 
etc. 

Extend  the  children's  knowledge  of 
flowers,  cultivated  and  wild;  also  use 
flowers  constantly  for  decorative  and  art 
work. 

Experience  during  second  year  with  trees 
and  plants: 

If  possible,  visit  lumber  camp,  sawmill, 
planing  mill,  furniture  factories,  houses 
in  process  of  erection,  corn  mills,  flour 
mills,  linseed  oil  mills,  factories  where 
food  products  are  made,  bakeries,  cotton 
mills,  etc.  (This  work  must  be  deter- 
mined bj'  the  locality  in  which  school  is 
placed). 
Expression  Worlc: 

1.  Study  the  product  of  lumbering,  man- 
ufacturing of  food  and  clothing,  gathering 
of  products  ofi'er  delightful  opportunities 
for  dramatic  games,  for  play  with  clay, 
sand   table,   blocks,   cardboard,   etc. 

2.  Draw  on  board  picture  of  each  wood- 
yielding  tree,  and  group  about  it  pictures 
of  all  articles  made  from  it.  Do  the  same 
with  free  cutting.  Play  games  about  all 
industries  introduced.  Play  "Twenty  Ques- 
tions" for  guessing  the  trees  and  plants. 

3.  Tell  serial  stories,  illustrative  of  pro- 
cesses of  raising,  gathering,  and  manufac- 
turing. Have  children  review  and  repeat 
these   and   answer   questions   on   them. 

4.  In  second  year,  written  as  well  as 
oral  composition  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  Nature  work.  Stories  and  composi- 
tions may  be  written  and  illustrated. 

PLANTS,  TREES,  AND  FLOWERS — THIRD  TEAR. 

Continue  and  expand  work  of  previous 
years,  also  teach  a  little  of  elementary 
Botany: 

1.  Formation  of  embryo  in  seed,  devel- 
opment of  same,  growth  of  root,  stem,  and 
leaves,  nourishment  of  plant,  conditions 
favorable  to  growth,  etc.  Have  always 
seeds,  young  plants,  etc.,  in  the  children's 
hands. 

2.  Simple  analysis  of  flowers,  observing 
relation  of  number  in  arrangement  of 
parts.  Learn  the  different  parts  of  plants 
and  the  use  of  each.  The  use  of  pollen, 
pistil,    and    stamen. 

Expression : 

1.  Direct  the  children  in  marking  little 
booklets  about  the  plants  of  the  world. 
These  may  contain  compositions,  drawings, 
paintings,  pictures  cut  from  books,  and 
lists   of   plants. 

2.  Teach  them  to  group  together  plants, 
trees,  and  flowers  already  familiar,  into 
families.  Call  their  attention  to  points  of 
similarity.  Have  them  write  accounts  of 
familiar  families. 

MINERALS   AND   OTHER   COJIMON   ARTICLES   OF 

trsE. 

Choose  those  that  may  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  science  work  at  any  time  during 
the  first  three  years,  such  as: 

Water,  wind  (air),  sun.  moon,  stars, 
electricity,  clay,  sand,  metals,  prefcious 
stones,    pearls,    coal,    chalk,    slate,    rubber, 
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sponge,  coral,  cotton,  silk,  wool,  linen, 
leather. 

All  articles  of  use  and  things  that  come 
under  daily  observation  supply  the  natural 
point  of  departure  for  science  work. 

Delightful  lessons,  excursions,  schoolroom 
experiences,  stories,  compositions,  collec- 
tions of  specimens,  etc.,  may  follow  at 
any  time  during  the  child's  school  life, 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  topics  sug- 
gested. 

Children  are  never  too  young  for  Astron- 
omy, Botany.  Physiologj',  Geography, 
Geology,  Biology,  or  any  other  "ology." 
They  delight  to  learn  of  all  these  things 
when  they  are  brought  loithin  their  com- 
prehension. They  delight  in  accounts  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  of  air  and  water  in 
their  various  forms  and  uses,  electricity, 
the  stores  of  riches  under  the  earth's  sur- 


face, the  remains  of  prehistoric  animals 
and  vegetable  life,  as  chalk,  coral,  coal, 
limestone,  etc. ;  the  uses  of  clay,  sand,  the 
liistory   of   the   lead   pencil,   etc. 

If  any  object  that  Nature  work  adds  an- 
other burden  to  the  school  course,  we  can 
only  reply  that  we  believe  it  supplies  the 
natural  foundation  for  all  other  studies, 
and  that  the  time  taken  for  it  will  be  more 
than  made  up  in  facilitated  and  enlivened 
work  along  the  usual   lines. 

[This  paper  is  well  worked  out  and  con- 
tains a  rich  supply  of  helpful  suggestions. 
Every  teacher  should  read  it.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  that  every  teacher  in  the  primary 
grades  should  use  every  suggestion  here 
given.  In  fact,  the  outline  could  be  ex- 
tended over  the  seven  elementary  grades, 
for  each  grade-  could  find  helpful  sugges- 
tions given  here. — E.  C.  B.] 


Studies  in  United  States  History. 


By  E.  C. 
Discovery  Period. 

In  the  last  article  we  discussed  the  home 
of  our  ancestors  when  America  was  un- 
known. We  saw  how  the  trade  of  Venice, 
Genoa  and  other  Italian  cities  was  stopped 
when  the  turks  captured  Constantinople. 
At  this  time  Columbus  was  almost  at  mid- 
dle age.  Until  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age  he  attended  school  in  his  native  home, 
Genoa.  His  uncle  was  a  great  sea  captain 
and  conducted  expedition  after  expedition 
against  the  Turks  before  they  captured 
Constantinopie.  When  Columbus  was  four- 
teen he  joined  his  uncle.  On  one  occasion, 
when  Genoa  went  to  war  with  Venice.  Co- 
lumbus' uncle  had  charge  of  the  naval  ex- 
pedition. The  young  man  joined  this  ex- 
pedition and  in  the  engagement  lost  his 
vessel,  and  saved  himself  by  swimming  a 
long   distance. 

Before  the  Turks  destroyed  the  trade 
with  the  East,  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal 
had  a  grand  idea  of  sailing  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  reaching  India  from  this 
direction.  Venice  was  monopolizing  this 
trade  over  land,  and  Prince  Henry  believed 
that  if  India  could  be  reached  by  water  in 
this  way,  he  could  obtain  the  greater  part 
of  this  trade.  Columbus  visited  Portugal 
and  there  learned  more  of  the  geography 
of  the  world.  He  had  another  idea  about 
reaching  India  and  that  was  by  sailing 
due  west.  He  calculated  that  the  distance 
would  not  be  so  great  nor  so  hazardous 
as  the  route  by  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  At 
this  time  there  were  heard  strange  tales  of 
a  country  to  the  westward.  Strange  things 
were  found  from  time  to  time  floating  out 
of  the  west.  Many  believed  they  came 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  not  know- 
ing of  a  new  continent. 

Which  was  the  nearest  way  to  reach  the 
western  shores  of  Asia  ?  Marco  Polo  re- 
turned from  a  long  trip  through  China  and 
had  told  of  the  wonderful  wealth  of  this 
country.  Other  travellers  had  seen  the 
western  coast  and  had  returned  over  land. 
It  was  the  dream  of  the  nations  and  cities 
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around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  reach  this 
coast  the  easiest  way  possible,  and  after 
the  Turks  took  Constantinople  and  pro- 
hibited all  tliat  land  trade,  the  only  way  to 
reach  India  and  Western  Asia  was  by 
water.  Prince  Henry  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  carry  out  his  plans.  At  this 
time  Spain  was  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world.  The  rulers  were  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  and  to  them  Columbus  came, 
but  they  had  troubles  that  occupied  their 
entire  attention.  The  Moors,  who  were  of 
the  same  religion  as  the  Turks,  had  long 
before  this  crossed  the  strait  of  Gibraltar 
from  Africa  and  had  threatened  to  take 
possession  of  the  Spanish  government.  At 
this  time  their  stronghold  was  Granada  in 
the  southern  part  of  Spain.  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  were  at  war  with  the  iMoors. 
Columbus  joined  the  expedition  and  fought 
\\\i\\  distinction.  After  the  fall  of  Granada 
in  1492,  Columbus'  plan  of  sailing  west- 
ward to  reach  India  received  attention.  He 
was  supplied  with  money,  ships  and  men, 
and  started  on  his  famous  voyage  to  reach 
the  western  shore  of  Asia,  not  knowing 
that  a  continent  lay  between  him  and  Asia. 
[Read  the  account  of  Columbus'  voyages 
as  given  in  the  U.  S.  histories.  Find  Palos, 
Spain.  Trace  the  route,  his  landing  and 
subsequent  voyages.     Use  the  map  freely]. 

OTHER.S     WHO     VISITED     THIS     NEW     COUNTRY 
AND    WHAT    THEY    DID. 

The  news  spread  that  a  new  world  had 
been  found,  inhabited  by  strange  people. 
Each  nation  desired  to  own  a  part  of  it. 
From  Spain  came  Ponce-de-Leon,  Cortez, 
Pizarro,    De    Soto,    Coronado,    and    others. 

[Read  the  account  of  these  in  the  U.  S. 
History.  Use  the  map  and  locate  the  terri- 
tory that  each  visited.  For  it  was  in  this 
territory  that  the  Spanish  claimed  and  set- 
tled]. 

The,  English  sent  over  the  Cabots,  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  others.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
was  the  leading  spirit  that  caused  England 
to  send  over  explorers. 

[Read  the  account  in  the  history  and  use 


the    map    in   locating   the   territory.      This 
was  England's  part  of  the  new  world]. 

The  French  sent  Cartieir,  Champlain, 
Marquette,  La  Salle,  and  others.  They 
laid  claim  to  still  another  part  of  the  new 
world.  [Use  map  in  locating  this  terri- 
tory]. In  this  way  the  countries  of  Europe 
laid  claim  to  the  new  world.  When  they 
sent  people  over  here  to  live,  each  nation 
sent  colonies  in  the  main  to  that  part  that 
each  had  explored  and  laid  claim  to. 
Their  claims  frequently  conflicted,  and  this 
ga\e   rise   to  much   future  trouble. 

The  teachers  should  read  Shaw's  ''Discov- 
erers and  Explorers,"  published  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

The  settlements  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next    issue. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  tobacco,  pota- 
toes (known  as  Irish  potatoes),  corn 
(known  as  Indian  corn)  and  cotton  were 
first  used  by  the  Indians.  The  people  of 
Europe  had  never  seen  them  until  after 
Columbus  discovered  America.  They  were 
found  growing  here.  I  give  below  an  ac- 
count by  a  traveller,  after  the  country  had 
been  settled  some  years,  using  the  travel- 
ler's  style   of  writing: 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  INDIAN  CORN  AND  TOBACCO. 

The  Corne  of  that  Cuntrey  Comonly 
Called  Indian  Corne  or  maise  which  grows 
in  great  Eares  as  thick  as  ones  wriste  and 
7  or  8  inches  in  length  with  severall  rowes 
of  large  grains  round  itt  as  big  allmost  as 
liorse  licanes  grows  upon  high  stalks  7  or 
S  foot  high  joynted  like  a  large  banboo 
Cane  witli  large  Broad  long  leaves  like 
flags  groweing  out  of  each  joj-nt  and  a  high 
tasse'.l  att  the  top  beareing  four  five  or 
six  eares  a  peice  of  this  same  Corne  ilt 
being  I  beleive  the  greatest  increase  of  any 
grain  in  the  world  there  comeing  five  or 
six  hundred  from  one  grain,  itt  is  a  pleas- 
ant sight  to  see  a  feild  of  this  growing  be- 
fore itt  become  to  high  itt  being  planted 
att  an  exact  distance  one  from  another  in 
rowes  aboutt  six  foott  distance  one  way 
and  about  5  foott  distance  the  other  way 
makes  a  mighty  pretty  show  when  itt  is 
nott  much  above  two  feet  high  from  the 
ground,  itt  is  the  cheifest  Diett  they  have 
in  the  Cuntrey  espeshally  where  there  are 
great  ffamilies  of  Negroos  for  they  Beat  itt 
in  a  Mortar  and  gett  the  husks  from  itt 
and  then  Boyle  itt  with  a  Peice  of  Beefe  or 
salted  Porke  with  some  Kidney  Beanes 
whieh  is  much  like  to  Pork  and  Pease  att 
sea  butt  they  Call  it  hommony.  itt  is 
verry  harty  and  what  the  servants  make 
there  Constant  food  on.  there  is  no  want 
in  an}'  Family  where  there  is  plenty  of  that 
which  is  all  the  Cuntrey  over,  nott  butt 
that  they  have  good  Beefe  and  Bacon  some- 
times iMutton  and  abundance  of  Greenes  as 
Cabbages,  Parsnips,  Turnips.  Carrots,  Po- 
tatoes Simnels  squashes  and  watter  mellons 
and  also  abundance  of  other  things  too  te- 
dious to  be  here  incerted;  butt  the  cheifest 
Comodity  which  is  so  much  Looked  affter  is 
Tobacco  which  imploys  all  hands  in  every 
Family,  for  with  that  they  by  there  slaves 
and  white  servants  as  also  theire  Cloaths 
and    all    there    liquors    as    Wine,    Brandy, 

[Continued  on  Page  11.] 
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RURAL  LIBRARY  OF  BOBBITT'S  SCHOOL,  VANCE  COUNTY. 


STUDY  ROOM  OF  BOBBITT'S  SCHOOL,  VANCE  COUNTY. 


Educational  Awakening  in  Bobbitt's 
School. 

Before  the  present  day  agitation  for  im- 
provement of  school  houses  and  grounds, 
«iien  no  special  premium  other  than  a  good 
conscience  over  work  well  done  was  in  view. 
a  true  hearted  teacher  m  a  small  country 
school  some  seven  years  ago  began  the 
work  in  a  small  way  towards  making  the 
grounds  around  her  workshop  more  attrac- 
tive. She  entered  the  list  for  a  prize  of- 
fered by  the  Youth's  Companion  for  best 
results  in  school  improvement  for  a  given 
lengtli  of  time.  Tlie  prize  was  a  lai-ge 
flag  wliicli  floated  above  the  school  after 
a  more  modern  Imikling  took  the  place  of 
her  rickety  schoolroom.  Xo  matter  now 
wliat  im])rovements  were  made  the  real 
tiling-  accomplished  was  .  that  a  certain 
school  spirit  and  pride  was  established, 
which  is  still  bearing  fruit.  The  neighbors 
in  the  community  say  this  now  after  these 
years. 

Xow.  in  place  of  the  one  room  school- 
house,  poorly  equipped  in  every  way.  stands 
a  well  built,  well  appointed  schoolhouse. 
.  neatly  painted  and  with  ample  grounds 
surrounding  it.  When  visiting  this  com- 
munity some  weeks  ago,  several  things 
were  related  to  me  which  had  been  accom- 
plished in  this  rural  school  along  the  line 
of  "internal  improvement"  during  the  pe- 
riod of  a  little  over  two  years  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  th'is  consolidated  school. 
They  are  given  by  way  of  encouragement  to 
otliers.  What  schools  have  done,  schools 
III  nil  do.  The  same  school  spirit  is  evident 
tliat  was  shown  in  the  instance  of  winning 
the   flag. 

In  the  period  of  two  years  over  .$150  has 
been  raised  for  various  purposes.  It  was 
interesting  to  find  how  it  was  done.  One 
time  there  was  a  special  school  program 
provided,  a  Washington's  Day  Exercise,  to 
which  the  parents  and  friends  were  in- 
vited. An  admission  fee  was  charged  and 
the  jiroceeds  went  towards  buying  a  good 
set  of  stage  curtains,  stage  floor  covering, 
hunting  for  school  decoration  on  .special 
occasions,  and  for  picture  frames.  This 
teacher  made  a  special  point  of  gathering 
the  patrons  together  in  the  evenings  for 
special  exercises  by  the  children  and  she 
did  much  toward  making  the  school  a 
soiial  center.  They  were  willing  to  re- 
spond to  any  demand  made  upon  them  by 
■Oliss  Ida."  The  stage  furniture  she  got 
together  :s  being  added  to  and  is  ready  for 
use   at   any   time. 

Another  teacher  in  this  school  wanted 
an  organ  and  she  got  it.  A  "box  party" 
was  given,  a  delightful  social  evening  was 
spent  and  incidentally  over  $40  was 
raised.     This  bought  her  organ.     She  waa 
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a  lover  of  books  as  well  as  music.  Through 
her  instrumentality  the  rural  library  was 
secured,  the  necessary  $10  being  subscribed 
by  individuals  in  the  community,  and  the 
■other  $20  secured  from  the  county  and 
State  fund.  Later  in  the  term,  this  teacher 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  "Mock  Fair"  for 
an  evening's  amusement,  and  carried  it  out 
with  such  success  that  all  declared  the 
State  fair  was  as  naught  compared  to  hers. 
The  proceeds  of  this  social  evening,  over 
$40,  was  used  in  buying  valuable  reference 
books,  library  books,  and  enough  song 
books  for   use  in  the  morning  exercises. 

This  year  another  teacher  has  charge. 
She,  too,  is  a  book  lover  and  is  spending 
her  efforts  along  that  line  of  improvement. 
A  social  entertainment  of  a  high  order 
was  prepared  and  the  patrons  and  friends 
of  the  school  enjoyed  the  gathering  to- 
gether and  minded  not  the  entrance  fee. 
Over  $40  was  raised  during  the  evening, 
which  is  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of 
good  sectional  bookcases  sufficient  in  num- 
ber to  store  away  all  the  library  volumes, 
four  large  lamps,  for  you  see  they  need 
them  for  their  social  gatherings.  The  sur- 
plus is  to  be  used  in  subscribing  to  four 
good  strong  magazines,  the  county  paper 
and  a  State  paper.  Perhaps  this  teacher's 
hobby  is  having  her  pupils  on  the  lookout 
for  the  world's  happenings.  She  told  me 
what  prominence  she  gave  this  phase  of 
teaching  in  her  plan  of  daily  work. 

During  the  spring  term  this  teacher  is 
planning  to  have  her  regular  Friday  after- 
noon exercises  to  which  the  parents  will 
be   invited. 

In  addition  to  this  concerted  eft'ort,  gifts 
of  various  kinds  have  been  made  by  individ- 
uals, pictures  for  the  walls  by  some  and  a 
school  bell  was  given  by  the  school  super- 
intendent, who  takes  a  live  interest  in  all 
this  forward  movement.  He  frequently  at- 
tends these  social  meetings  mentioned. 

This  is  a  live  school,  a  social  center  in  a 
large  sense.  Much  might  be  told  as  to  how 
this  school  co-operates  with  the  "church 
across  the  waj'"  in  its  teaching  and  social 
work. 

Such  spirit,  pride,  and  work  deserve  that 
a  "local  habitation  and  a  name"  be  given 
them.  This  country  school  is  in  Vance 
County  and  is  called  "The  Bobbitt  School," 
being  located  at  the  crossroads  station. 

N.  M.  A. 


Quarterly    Meeting    of    the    Guilford 
County  Teachers. 

The  Guilford  County  teachers  meet  four 
times  during  the  year.  Their  second  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  court  house  in  Greens- 
boro Saturday,  January  11th,  the  attend- 
ance numbering  over  one  hundred  of  the 
public  school  teachers  of  the  county.  Many 
of  the  city  school  teachers  were  present. 
In  the  gallery  were  seen  a  number  of  col- 
ored teachers,  including  the  president  and 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Colored  Agri- 
cultural   and    Mechanical    College. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
County  Suptrintendent,  T.  R.  Foust.  Prof. 
Thos.   Newlin,   of   Guilford   College,   opened 


the  meeting  with  prayer,  following  which 
lie  made  a  short  talk  to  the  teachers. 

Composition  work  was  discussed  by  Supt. 
W.  S.  Swift,  of  the  city  schools,  and  the 
practical  feature  of  this  subject  was  in 
charge  of  Miss  Lelia  Hampton,  teacher  in 
the  city  schools,  who  had  as  her  pupils  a 
class  of  boys  from  the  fifth  grade. 

After  this  Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  of  the 
facultj'  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, was  introduced  and  he  made  a  most 
helpful  and  inspiring  address,  his  subject 
being,  "School  Work  in  England  and  Scot- 
land." Prof.  Noble  spoke  for  more  than 
an  hour  and  his  interesting  address  was 
well   received. 

At  the  conclusion  President  Foust  made 
a  number  of  announcements  and  then 
turned  the  meeting  over  to  Mrs.  E.  R. 
i\[ichaux,  president  of  the  Guilford  County 
Woman's  Association  for  the  Betterment 
of  Public  School  Houses.  Miss  Frances 
Womble  is  the  secretary.  Mrs.  Michaux 
made  an  appropriate  talk  and  gave  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  work  of  the  Association. 
Reports  of  what  has  already  been  done 
were  received  and  general  routine  matters 
wound  up  the  meeting,  which  adjourned  at 
1   o'clock. 

The  Guilford  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion was  organized  during  the  teachers'  in- 
stitute held  liere  last  summer  and  the  first 
quarterly  meeting  was  held  the  sjlecond 
Saturday  in  November.  The  next  quar- 
terly meeting  is  to  be  held  the  second  Sat- 
urday in  March,  and  another  meeting  will 
1)6  held  next  summer  during  the  teachers' 
institute  or  at  the  call  of  the  president. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
work  done  by  Miss  Lelia  Hampton  in  illus- 
trating a  method  of  getting  boys  to  write 
composition  work.  For  two  reasons  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  this  work:  Practi- 
cal work  at  these  teachers'  meetings  is 
wliat  the  teachers  want  and  need  in  place 
iif  so  much  good  advice  and  "words  of  en- 
couragement" too  often  doled  out  to  them ; 
second,  because  Miss  Hampton  had  a  good 
idea  and  showed  good  practical  results, 
which   two  things   pleased  the  teachers. 

Supt.  Swift  had  spoken  at  some  length 
on  how  he  was  attempting  to  do  composi- 
tion work  in  the  city  schools.  So  well  is 
this  branch  of  class  work  done  in  these 
schools  that  it  deserves  to  be  (and  will  be) 
written  up  for  the  help  of  others.  The 
special  feature  to  which  he  called  attention 
was  the  form  in  which  ho  was  having  the 
grades  do  their  written  composition  work 
— the  letter  form.  He  showed  specimens  of 
work  done  in  the  classes,  all  of  which 
showed  a  certain  ease  and  fluency  of  ex- 
pression which  teachers  so  long  for.  but 
fail  to  get  in  the  more  formal  and  fixed 
manner  in  which  they  have  children  write. 
So  much  in  very  brief  for  the  idea  Miss 
Hampton  was'  illustrating. 

She  had  a  class  of  a  dozen  boys  from 
her  own  fifth  grade  and  they  did  her  credit. 
She  read  the  Greek  story  to  her  class  (and 
to  the  teachers ) ,  questioned  the  boys  on  the 
matter  so  as  to  emphasize  the  salient 
points,  had  them  to  group  the  matter  in 
outline  form  (for  paragraph  writing  later), 
called    attention    to    a    few    difficult    words 


and  special  punctuation,  etc.,  had  the  boys 
to  reproduce  the  story  from  the  blackboard 
outline  in  sections  and  then  as  a  whole. 
They  expressed  themselves  well  and  with- 
out hesitation.  Of  course  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  reproducing  such  .stories  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  some  friend.  It  waa 
suggested  to  the  boys  that  they  write  this 
time  to  Mr.  T.  R.  Foust,  to  which  they 
heartily  agreed.  After  having  several  boys 
suggest  an  easy,  informal  way  of  beginning 
the  letter,  the  class  retired  to  an  adjoining 
room  and  wrote  the  story.  The  papers 
were  afterwards  passed  out  bmong  the 
teachers  and  without  exception  they  were 
well  written,  easily  expressed  and  original. 
One  of  the  boys'  letters  is  given  below.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  lower 
grades  the  boys  had  been  well  drilled  in 
writing  from  copy  and  from  dictation  the 
sentence  forms,  punctuation,  letter  form, 
etc.  Now  their  thought  could  be  concen- 
trated on  expression  of  thought.  There 
is  much  food  for  thought  in  this  idea. 
The   letter   follows : 

C4REEXSBOR0,  N.  C.  -Jan.  12.  1907. 
J/r.  T.  R.  Foust,  Greensboro,  N.  C: 

ilY  Dear  Mr.  Foust  : — I  am  going  to 
tell  you  a  nice  little  story  about  Rhoeeus. 
It   is  very  interesting.     It  ran  thus  : 

Long  ago  in  the  golden  days  when  flowers 
had  souls,  and  trees  had  fairy  dryads  liv- 
ing in  them  a  boy  was  strolling  in  the 
woods.  He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  saw 
an  oak  tottering  to  its  fall.  He  gently 
propped  up  the  old  tree.  As  he  was  turn- 
ing away  he  heard  a  sweet  voice  say,  "Rhce- 
eus."  Turning  quickly  he  beheld  a  fairy 
dryad.  "Rhceeus,"  said  she,  "You  have 
been  so  J^ind  in  propping  up  my  home  that 
you  can  have  any  wish  that  you  want." 
Rhceeus  fell  in-  love  with  the  beautiful 
fairy  and  said,  "Your  love."  "■'You  can 
have  it.  Meet  me  here  at  an  hour  before 
sunset."  Rhoeeus  was  mad  with  joy.  As 
he  was  nearing  the  city  he  saw  some  com- 
rades piaying  a  game.  He  played  with 
them  and  had  sorry  luck.  He  kept  on 
playing  until  a  yellow  bee  came  buzzing 
around  his  head.  In  his  anger  he  struck 
the  little  messenger  and  sent  him  off 
wounded.  He  followed  the  bee  with  his 
eye  and  saw  the  sun  just  setting  in  the 
west. 

He  ran  with  all  his  might  to  the  old 
tree.  When  he  reached  it  he  called  the 
fairy  but  got  no  answer.  At  last  he  heard 
a  voice  say,  "Since  you  have  been  so  cruel 
to  my  messenger  you  cannot  have  ni}'  love, 
for  the  ones  who  have  my  love  must  be 
kind  to  every  child  of  nature.  Farewell! 
For  evermore!"  Rhoeeus  was  sorr^-  and  the 
world   was   sorry   for   him. 

I  hope  you  will  like  my  story,  Mr.  Foust. 
I  like  it  very  well.  Your  friend, 

Herbert   Caetland. 


School  Improvement  in  Wake  County 

The  new  year's  apportionment  in  Wake 
County  insures  a  six  months  term  for  the 
year,  in  all  the  townships  and  seven  in 
some. 

One  very  interesting  fact  is,  brought  out, 
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while  there  are  only  six  local  tax  districts 
in  Wake  County  outside  of  Raleigh,  all  of 
which  were  voted  in  the  last  twelve  months, 
there  is  a  great  number  of  schools  that 
are  raising  by  private  subscription,  large 
sums  of  money,  and  depositing  it  with  the 
county  treasurer  for  increasing  teachers' 
salaries. 

One  novel  feature  about  this  raising  of 
supplementary  school  funds  is  the  method 
used  by  many  in  this  county.  Recently 
news  has  come  from  a  number  of  schools 
that  have  given  entertainments,  box  par- 
ties and  oyster  suppers  by  which  sums  of 
money  ranging  from  $20  to  $45  have  been 
cleared  in  a  single  night.  One  school  de- 
posited $100  with  the  treasurer  that  had 
been   raised   in   this  way. 


The  Teachers'  Association  of  Chat- 
ham County. 

By  JIes.  D.  L.  Webster. 

I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers  to  know  that  an  organization  had 
been  formed  in  Chatham  County  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  a  more  active  inter- 
est in  education.  It  is  known  as  "The 
Teachers'  Association  of  Chatham  County." 
Prof.  R.  P.  Johnson,  president;  Prof.  L. 
C-.  Blalock,  vice-president;  Mrs.  D.  L. 
Webster,    secretary. 

We  had  a  teachers'  meeting  here  in  De- 
cember with  Dr.  Stevens,  of  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege, and  Prof.  Noble,  of  the  University,  as 
lecturers.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the 
Association  was  organized  with  an  enroll- 
ment  of  24  members. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  this  place 
January  5.  It  was  well  attended  and  an 
interesting  program  well  carried  out.  The 
■next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Pittsboro, 
first  Monday   in  February. 


Normal  College  Notes. 

Mr.  J.  I.  Foust,  acting  president,  went 
to  Philadelphia  just  after  the  holidays  in 
the  interest  of  securing  a  commencement 
speaker. 

A  committe  from  the  faculty,  with  Prof. 
W.  C.  Smith,  of  the  English  department,  as 
chairman,  is  preparing  a  ilelver  Memorial 
volutae.  This  work  is  done  under  the  ad- 
visement of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
college. 

Prof.  W.  C.  A.  Hammel,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  and  Manual  Training,  is 
doing  some  "civic  work"  that  is  attracting 
general  interest  in  the  city  and  county. 
This  winter  he  is  giving  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  electricity  and  magnetism  to  the 
pupils  of  the  city  high  school  and  any 
others  interested.  These  lectures  are  given 
once  a  month,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
city  library.  One  object  is  to  introduce  the 
boys  and  girls  to  the  scientific  literature 
in  the  library,  and  this  result  is  being  ac- 
complished. In  this  library  there  is  a 
room  set  apart  for  the  children — this  in- 
scription is  on  the  wall  in  bold  relief — 
"This  Room  is  Under  the  Protection  of  the 
Children  of  Greensboro" —  and  they  are 
being  taught  hy  'Mr.  Hamrael  to  read  those 


books  pertaining  to  science.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  course  of  lectures  will  afterwards 
develop  into  a  regular  course  of  evening 
lectures  given  by  "many  men  of  many 
minds"  along  various  lines.  This  is  a  step 
in   the   right   direction. 

Mr.  Hammel  is  giving  a  course  of  work 
in  Manual  Training  to  the  county  teachers. 
They  come  in  once  a  month  to  Greensboro 
for  the  work.  Much  interest  is  being  taken 
by  the  teachers  in  this  line  of  study.  This 
course   is   without   charge  to   the   teachers. 

ilr.  Hermann  Hoexter,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, iNew  York,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Clar- 
ence R.  Brown  as  director  of  vocal  music. 
Mr.  Brown,  who  had  filled  the  position 
since  the  founding  of  the  college,  died 
about    a   year    ago. 

There  are  forty-three  students  in  the 
graduating  class  at  present. 

The  senior  pedagogy  class  numbers 
about  sixty.  Several  special  students  are 
taking  advantage  of  the.  courses  in  peda- 
gogy offered  by  the  college  within  the  past 
three   years. 

Prof.  R.  W.  Merritt,  who  took  the  posi- 
tion this  year  as  principal  of  the  Training 
School,  has  temporarily  taken  the  classes 
in  pedagogy,  formerly  taught  by  Mr.  J.  I. 
Foust.  The  duties  of  his  position  as  acting 
president  have  necessitated  Mr.  Foust's 
giving  up  a  part  of  his  class  work. 

Mrs.  Lindsay-Patterson,  of  Winston,  lec- 
tured to  the  students  in  January  on  the 
Jamestown  Exposition.  She  spoke  to  them 
with  a  view  to  interesting  them  in  aid- 
ing her  in  collecting  historical  material  . 
throughout  the  State  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina  exhibit   at   the   Exposition. 

Mrs.  Annie  G.  Randall  has  returned  to 
the  college,  and  in  addition,  is  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  State  Normal  Magazine.  The 
November  number  was  a  Mclver  Memorial 
number.  It  is  well  edited  and  is  a  credit 
to  the  literary  societies  who  publish  the 
magazine,  to  the  editor-in-chief,  and  to  Dr. 
iMcIver,  in  whose  memorj'  it  was  issued. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Normal 
College  Association  of  Former  Students  re- 
ports that  much  work  is  being  done  in  or- 
ganizing the  former  students  of  the  college 
in   the  various   counties. 

The  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  containing  the  reports  of  the 
board  and  of  the  acting  president,  which 
reports  are  submitted  to  the  Governor,  was 
issued  about  the  middle  of  January.  This 
report  shows  the  college  to  be  in  a  good 
healthy   condition.  N.   M.   A. 


Gov.  Glenn's  Message  on  Education. 

Our  State  in  the  last  five  years  has  made 
rapid  strides  in  educating  both  the  brains 
and  hands  of  our  youth,  and  every  boy  or 
girl  in  the  State  with  pluck  and  energy  can 
get  all  the  knowledge  needed  to  make  them 
useful    citizens. 

Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done, 
and  we  should  double  our  energies  in  order 
that  all  classes  and  races  be  educated  in 
the  manner  best  suited  to  fitly  prepare 
them  for  that  station  in  life  in  which  God 
has  placed  them.  I  feel  very  much  like 
saying,    in    unqualified    language,    that    the 


time  is  ripe  for  compulsory  education, 
making  children  between  certain  ages  go  to 
school,  whether  they  or  their  parents  de- 
sire it  or  not;  for  a  parent  has  no  more 
right  to  dwarf  his  child's  mind  than  his 
body,  and  every  child  should  have  the  right 
to  get  the  knowledge  that  might  make  a 
giant,  instead  of  uneducated,  being  left  an 
ignorant   pigmy. 

I  most  heartily  endorse  Superintendent 
Joyner's  language  when,  in  his  report, 
among  many  other  valuable  things,  he 
says :  "iThe  tendency  of  illiteracy  is  to 
perpetuate  itself.  The  majority  of  illiter- 
ate children  are  descendants  of  generations 
of  illiterates;  and  the  intervention  of  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  is  the  only  effective 
means  of  saving  the  children  of  illiterates 
from  the  curse  of  illiteracy."  Again,  he 
says :  "The  taxpayer  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand the  intervention  of  the  State  that 
compels  him  to  pay  taxes  for  the  support 
of  schools,  to  secure  to  him  the  protection 
that  he  pays  for,  against  the  ignorance  of 
the  child.  If  the  State  has  a  right  to  pun- 
ish crime  and  vice,  so  often  resulting  from 
ignorance,  it  ought  to_have  the  right  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  remove  the 
cause." 

In  my  inaugural  address  I  said:  "Illiter- 
acy, twin  sister  to  vice,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est curses,  and  in  itself  is  often  the  source 
of  evil,  while  education  is  power,  and 
shows  itself  in  developing  our  industries 
as  well  as  in  expanding  our  minds  and 
elevating  our  morals."  Thirty-five  of  the 
fortj'-seven  states  have  resorted  to  com- 
pulsory education;  and  these  states  con- 
tain the  richest  and  most  progressive  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  If,  therefore,  you  are 
not  yet  ready  for  a  drastic  compulsory 
law,  you  can  at  least  try  and  stimulate 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
by  having  these  schools  as  attractive  and 
well  equipped  as  possible,  remembering 
that  knowledge  is  power,  power  is  wealth, 
and  wealth  builds  up  the  State.  Let  us 
teach  our  children,  not  to  judge  people  by 
the  clothes  they  wear,  or  the  occupation 
they  follow,  but  by  the  higher  ideal  of  re- 
specting men  and  women  for  their  industry, 
acquirements,  and  character — the  interior 
instead   of  the   exterior. 

The  present  superintendent,  with  no  dis- 
respect to  others,  is.  in  my  opinion,  the 
ablest  and  most  efficient  the  State  has  ever 
liad.  He  has  made  valuable  suggestions  to 
you,  which  I  urge  you  to  carefully  con- 
sider. To  better  instruct  teachers  them- 
selves, he  desires  more  institutes  and  sum- 
mer schools.  He  urges  that  you  continue 
the  special  appropriation  of  $200,000  for 
insuring  a  four  months'  school  in  every 
county.  He  suggests  the  enactment  of  a 
mild,  conservative  compulsory  attendance 
law,  requiring  all  children  between  eight 
and  twelve  to  attend  the  public  school,  or 
some  private  school,  for  four  months  in 
the  year — said  law  to  be  put  into  effect  in 
a  county  upon  petitions  made  in  com- 
piiance  with  his  suggestions;  or,  if  you 
deem  best  (and  this  is.  in  my  judgment, 
wisest  and  most  democratic),  to  submit  it 
to  the  qualified  voters  of  the  territory 
petitioning   for   compulsory   education.     He 
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also  recommends  that  you  enact  a  law 
declaring  schools  a  necessary  expense  and 
authorizing  the  commissioners  of  a  county 
to  levy  a  special  tax  on  all  property  and 
polls,  not  exceeding  ten  cents  on  the  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  property,  and  thirty 
cents  on  the  poll,  for  the  improvement  and 
support  of  the  public  schools,  and  requir- 
ing the  commissioners  of  every  county  re- 
ceiving aid  from  the  special  appropriation 
for  four  months'  schools,  to  levy  a  tax  on 
all  property  and  polls  sufficient  to  raise 
an  amount  equal  at  least  to  the  amount 
received  from  the  special  State  appropria- 
tion. 

Again,  I  repeat:  I  approve  all  of  the 
above  splendid  suggestions  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  hope  you  will  carry  them  into 
effect. 


Mr.  Roosevelt  on  Educational  Needs. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overstate 
(though  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  quantita- 
tively to  measure)  the  effect  upon  a  na- 
tion's growth  to  greatness  of  what  may  be 
called  organized  patriotism,  which  neces- 
sarily includes  the  substitution  of  a  na- 
tional feeling  for  mere  local  pride;  with  as 
a  resultant  a  high  ambition  for  the  whole 
country. 

No  country  can  develop  its  whole 
strength  so  long  as  the  parts  which  make 
up  the  whole  each  put  a  feeling  of  loyalty 
to  the  part  above  the  feeling  of  loyalty  to 
the  whole.  This  is  true  of  sections,  and  it 
is  just  as  true  of  classes. 

The  industrial  and  agricultural  classes 
must  work  together,  capitalists  and  wage- 
workers  must  work  together,  if  the  best 
work  of  which  the  country  is  capable  is  to 
be  done. 

It  is  probable  that  a  thoroughly  efficient 
system  of  education  comes  next  to  the  in- 
fluence of  patriotism  in  bringing  about 
national  success  of  this  kind.  Our  federal 
form  of  government,  so  fruitful  of  advan- 
tage to  our  people  in  certain  ways,  in 
other  ways  imdoubtedly  limits  our  national 
effectiveness. 

It  is  not  possible,  for  instance,  for  the 
national  government  to  take  the  lead  in 
technical  industrial  education,  to  see  that 
the  public  school  system  of  this  country 
develops  on  all  its  technical,  industrial, 
scientific  and  commercial  sides.  This  must 
be   left   primarily   to   the   several    states. 

Xevertheless,  the  national  government 
has  control  of  the  schools  of  the  District 
of  Co'umbia,  and  it  should  see  that  these 
schools  promote  and  encourage  the  fullest 
development  of  the  scholars  in  both  com- 
mercial and  industrial  training. 

The  commercial  training  should  in  one 
of  its  branches  deal  with  foreign  trade. 
The  industrial  training  is  even  more  im- 
portant. It  should  be  one  of  our  prime 
objects  as  a  nation,  as  far  as  feasible,  con- 
stantly to  work  toward  putting  the  me- 
chanic, the  wage-worker,  who  works  with 
his  hands,  on  a  higher  plane  of  efficiency 
and  regard,  so  as  to  increase  his  effective- 
ness in  the  economical  world,  and  the  dig- 
nity, the  remuneration,  and  the  power  of 
his   position   in   the   social   world. 


Unfortunately,  at  present  the  effect  of 
some  of  the  work  in  tht-  public  schools  is 
in  the  exactly  opposite  direction.  If  boys 
and  girls  are  trained  merely  in  literary 
accomplishments,  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
industrial,  manual,  and  technical  training, 
the  tendency  is  to  unfit  them  for  industrial 
work,  and  to  make  them  reluctant  to  go 
into  it,  or  unfitted  to  do  well  if  they  do  go 
into   it. 

This  is  a  tendency  which  should  be 
strenuously  combated.  Our  industrial  de- 
velopment depends  largely  upon  technical 
education,  including  in  this  term  all  indus- 
trial education,  from  that  which  fits  a  man 
to  be  a  good  mechanic,  a  good  carpenter, 
or  blacksmith,  to  that  which  fits  a  man  to 
do  the  greatest  engineering  feat.  The 
skilled  mechanic,  the  skilled  workman,  can 
best  become  such  by  technical  industrial 
education. 

The  far-reaching  usefulness  of  institutes 
of  technology  and  schools  of  mines  or  of 
engineering  is  now  universally  acknowl- 
edged, and  no  less  far-reaching  is  the  effect 
of  a  good  building  or  mechanical  trades 
school,  a  textile,  or  watchmaking,  or  en- 
graving school.  All  such  training  must  de- 
velop not  only  manual  dexterity,  but  in- 
dustrial  intelligence. 

In  international  rivalry  this  country 
does  not  have  to  fear  the  competition  of 
pauper  labor  as  much  as  it  has  to  fear  the 
educated  labor  of  specially  trained  competi- 
tors; and  we  should  have  the  education  of 
the  hand,  eye,  and  brain  which  will  fit  us 
to  meet   such   competition. 

In  every  possible  way  we  should  help  the 
wage-worker  who  toils  with  nis  hands  and 
who  must  (we  hope  in  a  constantly  in- 
creasing measure)   also  toil  with  his  brain. 

Under  the  constitution  the  national 
legislature  can  do  but  little  of  direct  im- 
portance for  his  welfare,  save  where  he  is 
engaged  in  work  which  permits  it  to  act 
under  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of 
the  constitution;  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  I  so  earnestly  hope  that  both  the  leg- 
islative and  judicial  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  construe  this  clause  of  the 
constitution  in  the  broadest  possible  man- 
ner. 

We  can,  however,  in  such  a  matter  as 
industrial  training,  in  such  a  matter  as 
child  labor  and  factory  laws,  set  an  ex- 
ample to  the  states  by  enacting  the  most 
advanced  legislation  that  can  wisely  be 
enacted  for  the  District  of  Columbia. — 
From   the  President's  Message  to  Congress. 


Studies  in  United  States  History. 

[Continued  from  Page  7.] 
Rum,  stout  English  Beere,  etc:  and  also 
Cattle  horses  sheep,  and  they  likewise  buy 
there  Land  with  itt.  there  is  more  Paines 
taken  to  raise  itt  then  any  one  thing  in 
the  world  again,  itt  is  a  mighty  fatigue  to 
the  sailors  to  fetch  itt  from  Plantations 
to  Carry  itt  aboard  theire  ships  some  times 
being  forced  to  rowle  itt  by  land  four  or 
five  mile,  nay  some  times  I  have  knowne 
'em  Rowle  itt  seven  miles  an  end  befor  the 
could  bring  itt  to  there  Boates  and  then 
p'haps  they  have  forty  or  fivety  Miles  to 
Cary  itt  to  there  ships. 


The  Teacher  Who  Wins. 
By  ilissouBi  Williams. 

The  teacher  who  wins  in  the  battle 
In  the  morning  looks  upward  to  say, 

"0  guide  me.  Lord,  and  keep  me 
Safe  through  the  toils  of  today. 

"Help  me  to  teach  the  children 
Thy   love,  my   Father,   for  all 

The   creatures   of   thy   handiwork — 
All   things,  both  great  and  small. 

"I   would   teach   them   in   life's   morning, 
The  blessed   springtime   of   life. 

To  keep  their  hearts  from  evil. 
From    hatred.    en\-y,    strife. 

"And  I  would  that  I  might  teach  them 

The    greatness    of    thy    love; 
To   see   through   beautiful   Nature 

Yet    lovelier    things    above." 


Eleven   Questions    to  Ask  About  a 
School. 

1.  Are  all  the  pupils  busy?  (a)  At 
their  seats  studying?  or  (b)  In  the  recita- 
tion room  giving  attention? 

2.  Do  they  know,  and  are  they  able  to  do, 
\\hat  is  expected  of  them? 

3.  Do  they  want  to  master  the  subject  at 
hand,  or  are  they  anxious  to  be  rid  of  it? 

4.  Are  they  earnest,  self-reliant,  cheerful, 
courteous ! 

5.  Do  they  move  to  and  from  their  seats 
in  an  orderly  manner? 

6.  Do  the  bright  pupils  monopolize  the 
time,  or  do  the  weaker  ones  receive  a  fair 
share? 

7.  Is  the  teacher's  voice  mild,  agreeable 
and  firm;  or  loud,  harsh  and  uncertain? 

8.  Are  the  teacher's  statements,  questions 
and  explanations  accurate,  definite,  clear 
and  logical,  and  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
the  pupils? 

9.  Is  the  teacher  interested  and  enthusias- 
tic,   or    mechanical    and    spiritless? 

10.  Is  the  teacher's  writing  on  the  board, 
and  elsewhere,  plain  and  easily  read? 

11.  Are  scraps  of  paper  on  the  floor?  Is 
the  air  pure?  Are  the  window  curtains 
properly   adjusted  ? 

J.  E.  Williamson, 
Superintendent  Boise,  Idaho,  Schools. 


Supt.  F.  T.  Wooten,  of  Columbus  County, 
says: 

I  strongly  favor  the  establishment  of  a 
journal  of  education  in  North  Carolina  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  Nothing  will  do  more  to  organize, 
systematize,  and  unify  the  school  work  of 
the  State. 

2.  Such  a  journal,  serving  as  a  medium 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  will  greatly  aid 
teachers    and    other    educational    workers. 

3.  The  establishment  of  such  a  journal 
means  dealing  with  North  Carolina  prob- 
lems which  can  best  be  solved  by  North 
Carolina  people. 


Let  the  teacher  be  a  man  or  woman  in 
the  best  s?nse  of  the  term — frank,  honest, 
just,  discreet,  with  convictions  upon  school 
matters,  but  with  common  sense  enough 
to  see  what  can  be  done  and  what  cannot, 
and  tact  enough  to  lead  without  seeming 
to   do   so. — Thomas   E.   Sanders. 
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Election  of  County  Boards  by  Popular  Vote. 

Hon.  J.  S.  Manning,  of  Durham,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  legislature  providing 
for  the  election  of  county  and  city  boards 
of  education  by  popular  vote.  A  corre- 
spondent to  the  Xews  and  Observer  says: 

"The  bills  introduced  in  the  legislature 
by  Mr.  Manning,  representative  from  this 
county,  in  regard  to  the  election  of  the 
county  and  city  school  boards  by  popular 
vote  is  causing  a  great  deal  of  talk  among 
those  who  have  the  best  interests  of  Dur- 
ham's excellent  school  system  at  heart. 
There  is  a  considerable  division  of  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  the  matter.  A  large 
number  believe  that  if  this  is  done  it  will 
put  the  schools  in  polities,  and  in  that  way 
will  be  detrimental.  There  are  others  who 
think  that  this  is  the  proper  thing  and 
that  the  committeemen  should  be  elected 
by  the  people.  It  has  caused  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  talk." 

The  State  Superintendent  recommended 
to  the  legislature  that  there  should  be 
little  interference  with  the  present  school 
law,  "Which  I  believe  to  be  the  best  school 
law  that  the  State  has  ever  had,  for  the 
people  and  the  school  oflicers  are  beginning 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  law  and  to 
be  familiar  with   its  workings." 

If  we  had  a  highly  developed  public 
school  system  in  North  Carolina,  and  If 
the  people  in  every  section  of  the  State 
considered  public  education  as  a  prime 
necessity,  the  question  of  electing  school 
officers  by  popular  vote  might  not  be  con- 
sidered with  such  concern  and  misgivings. 
The  present  system  is  just  beginning  to 
work  and  be  felt,  though  ever  so  slightly 
in  the  most  remote  districts.  There  are 
numbers  of  people,  though,  who  do  not 
even  believe  in  public  education  at  all,  and 
very  little  in  any  kind  of  education.  There 
are  many  counties  in  which  the  school 
superintendents  never  visit  the  schools, 
and  whose  presence  is  not  desired  in  the 
schools.  There  are  counties  that  are  di- 
vided on  the  temperance  and  other  moral 
questions,  for  our  temperance  laws  are 
still  new  and  comparative  strangers  to  the 
people.  In  the  midst  of  these  conditions 
here  comes  a  move  to  change  the  machin- 
ery of  the  school  law  and  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  those  who.  through  choice  or  ne- 


cessity, are  the  active  politicians  of  the 
county,  and  they  may  or  may  not  be  the 
best  men  in  the  county.  If  they  are,  the 
schools  will  not  suffer;  if  they  are  not,  the 
schools  most  certainly  will  suffer,  and  can 
the  State  afford  to  take  the  chance  now, 
since  the  system  is  practically  in  its  in- 
fancy ? 

As  the  State  Superintendent  recommends 
would  it  not  be  better  to  make  as  few 
changes  as  possible,  now  that  the  people 
are  just  becoming  acquainted  with  the  sys- 
tem, until  the  system  has  had  time  to  per- 
fect  itself? 


A  Two  Months'  Course  for  Teachers. 

The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
will  begin  a  two  months'  course  for  teach- 
ers about  April  1.  All  the  advantages  of 
the  college  are  available  to  students  pur- 
suing these  special  courses.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  pedagogy,  lectures  on  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  all  the  common  school 
studies  are  given  and  the  students  have  an 
opportunity  of  spending  sometime  in  the 
training  school.  In  addition  to  the  work 
of  the  pedagogical  department,  lectures  and 
laboratory  work  are  offered  in  the  several  _ 
departments  of  science  and  special  teach- 
ers' courses  are  given  by  the  departments 
of  English  and  History. 

Teachers  who  are  eighteen  years  old  and 
hold  a  first-grade  certificate  are  eligible  for 
registration  in  the  two  months'  courses. 
The  tuition  is  free.  The  only  charge  made 
by  the  college  is  a  fee  of  $5.00  for  regis- 
tration, use  of  text-books  and  the  college 
library.  The  following  course  of  instruc- 
tion is  offered  in  the  special  two  months' 
courses : 

1.  Pedagogy.  Lectures  on  the  best  meth- 
ods of  teaching  the  common  school  sub- 
jects. 

2.  English.  The  essentials  of  Grammar 
and  composition  with  readings  in  Ameri- 
can   Literature. 

3.  History.  Topical  study  of  United 
States    History. 

4.  Science. 
•5.  Drawing. 

0.  Observations    in   the   Training   School. 

Tliose  teachers  who  are  desirous  of  im- 
proving their  scholarship  and  special  knowl- 
edge of  methods,  could  easily,  after  the 
close  of  their  schools,  attend  this  two 
months'  course  with  much  profit  to  them- 
selves. It  would  be  of  more  benefit  to 
them  than  a  summer  school  or  an  institute. 


Pupil  Government. 

The  self-government  craze  has  been  one  of 
the  worst  fads  of  recent  years.  It  got  the 
confidence  of  Indianapolis  and  Chicago.  It 
fooled  the  people  of  Lincoln.  Nebraska, 
longer  than  the  people  of  any  other  school 
of  any  consequence.  It  lost  its  last  strong- 
hold recently  in  the  action  of  the  Lincoln 
board  of  education.  The  scheme  lasted 
longer  in  Lincoln  because  of  the  wonderful 
popularity  of  the  principal  who  put  it  into 
operation.  Superintendent  Stephens  found 
self-government  in  vogue  when  he  came  to 
Lincoln  and  accepted  it  under  protest,  fore- 
seeing its  harmful  results  on  the  students. 


This  scheme  never  works  well  under  the 
second  principal,  and  it  invariably  kills  it- 
self and  often  the  principal  as  well  under 
the  third.  As  a  rule  succeeding  principals 
have  not  lasteu  as  long  under  this  absurd 
plan  as  at  Lincoln.  If  Dr.  Wolfe  had  not 
been  a  strong  man  he  would  never  have  been 
able  to  meet  the  difficulties  that  he  en- 
countered in  the  high  school  as  a  result  of 
self-government. 

Lincoln  believed  implicitly  in  the  plan 
because  it  seemed  to  succeed  under  the  pop- 
ular and  strong  educator  who  started  it. 
None  dared  to  raise  his  voice  against 
this  plan  until  recent  results  forced  atten- 
tion to  its  real  nature.  The  best  system  of 
management  is  the  one  that  emphasizes  obe- 
dience and  respect  for  authority.  The  well- 
managed  home  does  not  turn  the  authority 
of  the  home  over  to  the  children,  neither 
should  the  school  turn  the  management  of 
the  school  over  to  the  pupils. 

If  pupil  government  succeeds  it  is  due 
to  the  able  superintendent  who  is  at  the 
head.  His  discipline  would  succeed  in  any 
event.  Where  the  principal  or  superinten- 
dent is  not  strong  in  an  executive  earpacity 
pupil  government  is  a  failure.  This  is  evi- 
dence in  itself  that  it  is  the  principal  or 
superintendent  who  is  the  real  executive. 


Common  Sense  in  the  Class  Room. 

Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  City  schools,  has  issued  a 
circular  to  his  teachers  embodying  sugges- 
tions for  a  more  economic  and  effective  use 
of  time  given  to  arithmetic.  The  principles 
underlying  these  suggestions  could  be  ap- 
plied in  the  main  to  all  the  work  of  the 
schoolroom. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  time 
devoted  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  often 
wasted  in  the  following  way: 

1.  In  taking  too  much  time  for  the  dis- 
tribution   of    material. 

2.  In  ruling  paper  and  in  preparing 
headings   with   too   great    elaboi-ation. 

3.  In  the  dictation  of  problems. 

4.  In  giving  problems  that  are  not  in 
harmony  with  practical  business  transac- 
tions. 

5.  In  the  solution  and  explanation  of 
problems  already  well  understood,  and  par- 
ticularly in  having  such  problems  worked 
on  the  blackboard,  after  they  have  been 
worked  on  paper. 

6.  In  the  use  of  numbers  unnecessarily 
large. 

7.  In  a  failure  to  use  "short  cuts"  after 
the  longer  processes  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood. ^ 

8.  In  keeping  a  class  idle  while  the 
teacher  corrects  papers  or  works  with  slow 
pupils. 

9.  In  requiring  all  pupils  to  work  to- 
/ether,  thus  preventing  the  brighter  pupils 
from  advancing  more  rapidly  than  their 
slower   classmates. 

In  order  to  bring  about  more  satisfac- 
tory results  in  mathematics,  the  following 
suggestions   are   offered: 

1.  Objective  illustration  in  number  work 
should  be  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  the 
idea  illustrated  has  been  fully  grasped. 
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2.  In  the  primary  grades,  "home-made" 
charts  with  many  drill  exercises  in  the 
fundamental  operations  may  be  made  of 
great  value  in  training  to  accuracy  and  ra- 
pidity. 

3.  In  grades  from  6A  to  SB.  inclusive, 
fifteen  minutes  from  the  unassigned  time 
may  properly  be  devoted  each  day  to  rapid 
drill  work  in  the  fundamental  operations, 
a    time    limit    being    set    for    each    example. 

4.  Pupils  should  be  drilled  upon  column 
addition  until  they  can  add  rapidly  and 
accurately.  They  should  be  required  to 
add  columns  both  upwards  and  downwards, 
to  make  sure  of  the  correctness  of  one 
column   before   proceeding   to   the   ne'vt. 

5.  There  should  be  oral  drill  daily  on 
exercises  leading  up  to  the  written  work 
of  the  day.  At  least  one-fourth  of  the 
time  assigned  to  mathematics  .should  be 
devoted  each  day  to  oral  work. 

6.  Dictation  of  problems  should  be 
limited  to  those  in  which  writing  on  the 
part  of  pupils  is  confined  chiefly  to  figures. 
Other  proljlems  should  be  worked  directly 
from  te.xt-books  or  from  mimeographed 
copies  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  or  from 
the   blackboard. 

7.  In  the  study  of  problems,  pupils 
should  be  led  to  consider  ( 1 )  what  is 
given,  (2)  what  is  required,  that  is,  the 
name  and  relative  size  of  the  result,  and 
(.3)  what  arithmetical  processes  are  neces- 
sarj'  for  the  solution.  Occasionally  it  may 
be  best  merely  to  indicate  the  solution  or 
to  diagram  the  work.  It  is  usually  better 
to  teach  well  one  method  of  solving  any 
given  type  of  problem  than  to  teach  sev- 
eral  methods   imperfectly. 

8.  As  a  rule,  problems  given  in  oral 
work  should  be  addressed  to  the  whole 
class  or  to  a  division  of  the  class,  and 
answers  should  be  written  simultaneotLsly, 
care  being  taken  to  allow  no  opportunities 
for   pupils    to    copy    one    another's    answers. 

9.  In  written  exercises  as  many  pupils  as 
possible    should    work    at    the    blackboard. 

10.  In  training  to  accuracy  and  rapidity, 
small  numbers  and  easy  combinations  are 
better  than  long  numbers  and  difficult  com- 
binations. 

11.  In  all  test  work  the  teacher  should 
detei'mine  the  prevailing  errors,  and  after 
discovering  general  causes  of  failure,  devise 
the   appropriate   remedies. 

12.  Those  pupils  who  can  advance  more 
rapidly  than  the  remainder  of  the  class 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  This  result 
may  be  attained  by  devoting  a  portion  of 
the  time  to  general  class  exercises  for  drill 
work  and  explanation,  and  by  allowing 
each  pupil,  in  the  remaining  time,  to  work 
as  rapidly  as  he  can  from  his  text-book. 


Course  of  Study  for  the  Public  Schools. 

The  State  Superindent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  issued  a  bulletin,  preparec^  by  Mr. 
0.  L.  Coon,  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  a 
practical  working  manual  based  on  the 
text-books  adopted  last  summer,  and  con- 
tains suggestions  that  every  teacher  should 
read.  Part  I  contains  the  outline  course 
of  study,  the  list  of  adopted  books,  the  list 


of  supplementary  books  and  some  daily 
programs.  This  is  a  revision  of  the  course 
of  study  prepared  in  1904.  Part  II  con- 
tains How  to  Teach  Eeading  (by  the 
phonic  method),  Suggestions  for  Language 
Teaching,  Suggestions  for  Geography 
Teaching,  and  Suggestions  for  Teaching 
Agriculture. 

If  the  teacher  will  read  this  carefully 
many  helpful  suggestions  will  be  found 
that  will  add  new  life  to  many  seliools  that 
have  become  almost  lifeless  by  a  mere  hear- 
ing of  lessons.  Every  teacher  should  se- 
cure a  copy.  If  the  county  superintendent 
has  not  furnished  every  teacher  with  a 
copy,  it  can  be  secured  by  simply  writing 
a  postal  to  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public    Instruction. 


The  Most  Useful  Animal. 

When  we  are  considering  the  most  useful 
animal  in  our  studies  of  nature,  it  would 
be  well  to  give  the  cow  some  serious  con- 
siderations. 

None  other  is  like  the  cow!  There  is  not 
a  thing  from  nose  to  tail  but  that  is 
utilized  for  the  use  of  man.  We  use  her 
horns  to  comb  our  hair,  her  skin  is  upon 
oui'  feet,  her  hair  keeps  our  plaster  upon 
our  walls,  her  hoofs  make^  glue,  her  tail 
makes  soup,  she  gives  our  milk,  our  cream, 
our  cheese  and  our  butter,  and  her  flesh  is 
the  great  meat  of  our  nation;  her  blood  is 
used  to  make  our  sugar  white,  her  bones 
are  ground  to  fertilize  our  soil  and  even 
lier  paunch  she  herself  has  put  through 
tlie  first  chemical  process  necessary  for  the 
]3roduction  of  the  best  white  cardboard 
paper,  and  now  they  have  discovered  that 
such  paper  can  be  made  into  the  finest 
quality   of   false   teeth. 

No  other  animal  works  for  man  both  day 
and  night.  By  day  she  gathers  food  and 
when  we  are  asleep  at  night  she  brings  it 
back  to  rechew  and  convert  it  into  all  the 
things   of  whicli  I   speak. 

She  has  gone  with  man  from  Plymouth 
Rock  to  the  setting  stm!  It  was  her  sons 
that  turned  the  first  sod  in  the  settler's 
clearing;  it  was  her  sons  that  drew  the 
prairie  schooner  for  the  sturdy  pioneers, 
as  inch  by  inch  they  fought  to  prove  that 
■'Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its 
way,"  and  the  old  cow  grazed  along  behind, 
and  when  the  day's  work  was  done  she 
came  and  gave  the  milk  to  fill  the  mother's 
lueast  to  feed  the  suckling  babe  that  was. 
perchance,  to  become  the  future  ruler  of 
his  country.  Who  says  that  much  of  what 
we  are  we  do  not  owe  to  man's  best  friend, 
the  cow!  Treat  her  kindly,  gently,  for 
\\'ithout  her,  words  fail  me  to  describe. — Ex. 


Mid-year  Graduation. 

The  question  of  grading  in  the  city 
schools  is  probably  the  most  important 
subject  that  confronts  the  superintendent — 
how  to  so  control  the  machinery  of  a  large 
system  that  the  individual  child  may  pro- 
gress according  to  his  capacity.  It  is  un- 
("[uestionably  true  that  many  children  are 
failures  in  school  because  they  are  forced 
to  conform  to  an  inelastic  system  that 
measures    their    progress    in    direct   opposi- 


tion to  their  respective  capacities.  Many 
superintendents  have  so  adjusted  their  ma- 
chinery that  this  defect  is  remedied  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
school  grades,  but  in  the  high  school  the 
old  system  prevails,  and  many  students 
who  could  finish  the  prescribed  high  school 
course  in  less  than  the  allotted  time  are 
compelled  to  drop  out  of  school  and  go 
elsewhere  if  they  would  save  time. 

Supt.  W.  F.  Chevalier,  of  Muscatine,  la., 
permits  his  students  to  graduate  any  time 
during  the  year,  if  the  course  is  satisfac- 
torily completed.  He,  in  his  quarterly  re- 
port, recommends,  however,  that  but  one 
formal  graduation  be  held  from  the  high 
school  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  Pupils  who  finish  their  course  in 
January  should  be  given  their  diplomas,  if 
they  so  desire.  They  should  be  urged,  how- 
ever, to  remain  in  the  schools,  and  take  extra 
work  alone  some  chosen  line. 


Revival  of  Religious  Training. 

From  time  to  time  there  comes  a  cry 
from  the  people,  praying  for  more  moral 
or  religious  training  in  the  schools.  Many 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  greed  and  graft 
in  our  national  life  could  have  been  to  a 
large  extent  prevented  if  our  public  and 
private  schools  had  given  more  attention  to 
moral  and  religious  training  in  school.  A 
national  organization  has  been  perfected 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  present  , 
needs  along  this  line.  The  Ann  Harbor, 
Mich.,  public  schools  have  taken  the  most 
advanced  .steps,  so  far  noticed. 

The  school  board  has  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution:  "That  the  superintendent 
with  the  various  pastors  of  the  city  unite 
and  )uepare  a  brief  religious  service  suit- 
able for  lay  reading  and  free  from  secta- 
rian bias,  for  use  in  the  public  schools  with 
the  assurance  that  if  they  unanimously 
agree  upon  a  service  that  the  board  of  edu- 
cation will  provide  for  its  use  in  all  the 
schools  of   the  district." 


ir- 


^ 


The  Fruits  of  Manual  Training. 
Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis, 
says:  I  claimed  in  1885,  and  I  claim  now, 
as  the  fruits  of  manual  training,  when 
combined,  as  it  always  should  be  combined, 
with  generous  mental  and  moral  training, 
the   following: 

1.  Larger  classes  of  boys  in  the  grammar 
and   high   schools; 

2.  Better   intellectual    development; 

3.  A    more    wholesome    moral    education; 

4.  Sounder  judgment  of  men  and  things, 
and  of  living  issues; 

5.  Better   choice   of   occupations; 

6.  The  elevation  of  many  of  the  occupa- 
tions from  the  realm  of  brute,  unintelligent 
labor,  to  one  requiring  and  rewarding  cul- 
tivation  and   skill : 

7.  An  intelligent  grasp  of  concrete  prob- 
lems involving  forms  of  matter  and  the 
utilization  of  force. 

8.  The  solution   of  "labor"  problems; 

n.  A  body  of  well  educated,  well  trained 
American  mechanics  who  will  be  proud  of 
their  skill  and  eager  for  self-improvement 
and    semi-professional    progress. 
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School  News  Notes  and  Personal  Items. 


Greene  County  has  several  districts  that 
are  agitating  local  taxation. 

April  20  is  the  date  decided  upon  for  the 
opening    of    the    Jamestown   Exposition. 

ilanual  Training  lias  been  inrtroduoed 
this   year   in   the   Greensboro   city   schools. 

Swedish  school  children  plant  annually 
about  600,000  trees,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  teacher. 

The  Orange  Street  School,  of  Asheville, 
was  damaged  by  the  freezing  and  bursting 
of   water   pipes   before    Christmas. 

Kansas,  by  recent  legislation,  provides 
for  apportioning  her  school  fund  per 
schools   and  not  per   capita,   as   heretofore. 

Hayne  District.  Sampson  County,  has 
voted  a  local  tax  for  schools.  Twenty-eight 
votes  were  cast  for  schools  and  only  five 
against. 

The  Greensboro  Primary  Teachers'  As- 
sociation has  a  regular  meeting  in  the  eity 
library  each  month.  The  teachers  are  mak- 
ing  a   special   study   now   of   nature   work. 

The  Pomona  school  in  Guilford  County 
pays  the  tuition  of  all  students  in  that 
district  after  they  complete  the  grammar 
school  course  if  they  desire  to  attend  the 
high  school  ;n  Greensboro. 

Capt.  S.  A.  Ashe,  of  Raleigh,  who  is 
writing  the  history  of  North  Carolina  in 
two  volumes,  has  finished  the  first  volume 
and  it  is  ready  for  the  press.  The  volume 
will   be   profusely   illustrated. 

Supt.  E.  J.  Tighe,  of  Asheville,  has  just 
published  a  very  full  report  of  the  Ashe- 
ville schools.  It  contains  much  useful 
material,  not  only  for  the  Asheville  schools, 
but  for  the  teachers  of  any  schools. 

How  many  teachers  know  the  important 
events  that  are  happening  in  the  world? 
How  many  read  the  papers  ?  How  can 
you  carry  new  life  into  the  school  room,  if 
you  are  ignorant  of  the  life  about  you? 

The  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  build- 
ing of  New  York  cost  over  $2,000,000.  It 
is  entirely  fireproof.  This  is  almost  as 
niucli  money  as  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina spends  on  education  for  all  purposes. 

The  N.  Y.  School  Journal  says  that  one 
great  weakness  of  the  average  speaker  at 
educational  gatherings  is  "Hyperbolical 
exploitation  of  poorly  digested  psychologi- 
cal dicta."  That's  bad.  It  ought  to  be 
avoided  if  possible. 

About  one-half  of  Guilford  County  has 
voted  local  tax.  The  board  of  education 
has  just  ordered  an  election  in  another 
district  in  Jamestown  township.  It  is 
expected  that  a  large  number  of  districts 
will   vote   during  the  year. 

Supt.  W.  S.  Long  writes :  "Our  schools 
are  doing  better  than  ever  before  in  their 
history.  Our  county  apportionment  for 
the  first  time  was  suflicient  to  give  all  our 
schools  four  months  and  some  with  best 
average    attendance    five   months." 


An  efi'ort  is  being  made  to  have  the  legis- 
lature establish  a  normal  school  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina.  Washington,  Elizabeth 
City,  and  Greenville  are  already  setting 
forth  their  claims  and  advantages  as  suit- 
able locations  for  the  proposed  normal 
school. 

Do  the  teachers  find  it  diSieuIt  to  per- 
suade the  parents  to  buy  the  new  books? 
Use  tact.  Talk  to  the  parents  about  it. 
You  can  persuade  them.  Most  people  can 
be  led,  few  can  be  driven.  It  does  not  re- 
quire near  the  money  to  persuade,  that  it 
does  to  drive. 

Durham  County  this  year  made  an  ap- 
portionment of  $3.50  for  every  child  of 
school  age.  This  is  25  cents  more  than 
last  year  and  the  largest  apportionment 
ever  made.  This  will  insure  at  least  an 
eight  months  school  for  all  the  TuraJ 
schools  of  the  county. 

Public  School  No.  39  of  New  York  City 
recently  devoted  a  day  to  parents'  meetings. 
The  attendance  was  so  great  that  it  taxed 
to  its  fullest  capacity  the  assembly  hall. 
All  the  teachers  had  on  exhibition  work  of 
the  children,  and  the  parents  were  invited 
to  thoroughly  inspect  it. 

The  parents  say,  do  they,  that  they  do 
not  want  their  children  to  read  fairy 
stories  because  "they  ain't  true."  Well, 
well,  well!  It  is  necessary  then  for  you  to 
study  the  fairy  stories  and  the  fable,  in 
order  that  you  may  be  able  to  give  some 
reason   for   teaching   them. 

The  following  rules  were  enforced  in  a 
Tennessee  school  about  1820:  "No  cursing, 
no  quarreling,  no  fighting,  no  lieing  or 
stealing  or  medling  with  one  anothers  back 
or  basket.  No  whispering,  no  laughing  in 
time  of  books  and  no  stopping  on  the  way 
from   or  coming  to  school,   no  nicknames." 

The  primary  teachers  of  Charlotte,  Dil- 
worth  and  other  suburban  schools  have 
formed  an  association.  Its  membership 
numbers  about  25,  and  meetings  are  held 
once  a  month.  The  officers  are.  Miss  Mary 
0.  Graham,  president;  Miss  Fannie  Hen- 
dren,  vice-president,  and  Miss  Woodfin 
Chambers,   secretary. 

Mr.  R.  W.  D.  Connor,  Prof.  D.  H.  Hill, 
and  Supt.  W.  E.  Allen  are  writing  North 
Carolina  histories  for  use  in  the  public 
schools.  There  is  unusual  activity  now  in 
studying  North  Carolina  history,  and  it  is 
well  for  the  children  that  the  story  of  our 
great  men  and  of  the  growth  of  our  State 
is  to  be  written  in  a  style  that  the  chil- 
dren  can   appreciate. 

Students  who  have  been  unable  to  read 
intelligently  have  been  changed  into  good 
readers  by  giving  them  parts  in  a  dialogue 
and  training  them  to  render  their  parts 
with  emphasis.  Read  the  account  of  "The 
Educational  Awakening"  in  the  Bobbitt'a 
School  District,  Vance  County.  School 
entertainments  are  as  helpful  to  a  com- 
munity as  any  other  part  of  the  school 
work. 


There  are  counties  in  North  Carolina 
where  cattle  can  graze  practically  all  the 
year,  where  nature  almost  runs  a  dairy  un- 
aided and  still  the  people  use  condensed 
milk.  Here's  an  opportunity  for  a  live 
teacher, — not  to  run  a  dairy,  but  to  talk 
common  sense.  That  causes  us  to  ask. 
How  much  interest  in  practic?i.l  every  day 
things  do  the  teachers  take?  Agricultural 
high  schools  would  be  a  God-send  to  these 
counties. 

A  :ieat  pamphlet,  under  the  title  "Re- 
turned Battle  Flags"  containing  reproduc- 
tions and,  as  far  as  possible,  histories  of 
the  Confederate  fiags  recently  returned  to 
the  South  by  the  Government,  has  been 
published  by  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
Railway  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Any 
teacher  can  secure  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet 
by  writing  to  the  above  company.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  document,  and  shows  very 
clearly  that  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  were 
doing  business  when  their  flags  were  cap- 
tured. 

In  the  Bobbitt  School,  Vance  County,  the 
principal  (and  she  is  a  woman)  gives 
much  time  to  the  consideration  of  current 
events.  Each  Friday  afternoon  the  time 
of  two  recitation  periods  is  given  to  this 
work  and  also  some  part  of  the  morning 
exercise  is  devoted  to  it.  She  encourages 
jjupils  to  bring  in  current  events  and  re- 
ports great  interest  among  them  in  this 
work.  Another  thing — she  has  arranged 
for  the  school  to  subscribe  to  the  county 
paper,  a  State  paper,  and  several  maga- 
zines. She  reports  that  the  current  event 
page  of  the  Jouenai.  of  Educatiojn^  is  very 
suggestive  and  that  children  enjoy  working 
on  the  questions  given  each  time.  A  pa- 
tron of  the  school  puts  the  Journal  on 
tlif   reading  tab'e  for  the  school. 


Minimum  Salary  Law. 

Superintendent  Warriner.  of  iliehigan. 
says : 

"I  propose  that  the  next  legislature  of 
this  State  be  asked  to  enact  a  law  making 
the  mininnim  salary  of  teachers  $45  per 
month.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  regulating 
tlic  wages  for  experienced  teachers  by  State 
law.  There  should  be  no  maximum  salary 
and  no  maximum  implied.  Each  school 
board  should  be  free  to  regulate  the  up- 
ward tendency  of  its  salaries  as  it  sees  fit. 
I  believe,  however,  that  with  a  minimum 
salary  law  should  go  a  minimum  require- 
ment for  teaching,  and  I  suggest  that  the 
minimum  requirement  in  our  State  at  pres- 
ent be  graduation  from  a  county  normal 
training  school  or  its  equivalent.  This, 
then,  is  the  gist  of  this  paper.  There 
should  be  enacted  in  Michigan  a  law  pro- 
viding that  school  teachers  shall  be  paid 
not  less  than  $45  per  month  and  that  no 
teacher  be  allowed  to  teach  who  has  not  re- 
ceived an  education  equivalent  to  that 
represented  by  graduation  from  one  of  our 
eountv  normal   training  schools." 


True  culture  is  the  acquainting  ourselves 
with  the  best  that  has  been  known  and  said 
in  the  world,  and  thus  with  the  history  of 
the  human  spirit. — Matthew  Arnold. 
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Program. 

I.  Salute  the  Flag. 

II.  Song— "My  Country." 

III.  Birthday  of   Washington. 

IV.  Washington    Forever   Our    First. 

V.  Topics  for  Papers. 

VI.  Song — "Columbia,    the    Gem    of 
Ocean." 

VII.  Declamation — Washington.     (Print-  j^ 
ed  on  page  1 ) .  ip 

VIII.  Golden  Words  of  Washington.    (To|^ 
be   repeated  by   six  children) . 

IX.  The  Hatchet 'story.    {Song  for  smal^J?^^ 
boys).  f..i,_ 

X.  The  Name  of  Old  Glory.   "  ^ 

XI.  History  of  the  Flag.  ^ 

XII.  What  the  Stars  and  Bars  Represent.?]^ 

XIII.  "The  Red.  White  and  Blue""  '' 

XIV.  "Hurrah  for  the  Flag." 

XV.  "The  Old  North  State." 


Decorations. 

Let  the  room  be  bright  with  flags.  Lit- 
tle strips  of  leather  may  be  tacked  to  the 
top  of  some  long  blackboard;  into  these 
slip  the  staff  of  the  flags.  These  flags  may 
be  used  in  some  march  or  drill,  but  they 
can  easily  be  removed  and  replaced. 

A  large  portrait  of  Washington  on  an 
easel  wreathed  in  evergreens  and  decorated 
with  flags  seems  essential.  If  a  large  pic- 
ture cannot  be  procured,  mount  a  small  one 
on  cardboard,  seventeen  inches  by  twenty- 
two  or'  twenty-four  by  thirty. 

Tiny  badges  may  be  given  to  the  chil- 
dren as  souvenirs.  These  can  be  made  by 
taking  a  small  picture  of  Washington  (or 
of  Mount  Vernon)  and  paste  on  the  under 
side  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture  three 
little  ribbons  of  red,  white-  and  blue,  each 
to  be  of  a  narrow  width  and  two  inches 
long.  Make  a  tiny  loop  at  the  top  so  that 
the  little  badge  may  easily  be  pinned  upon 
dress  or  coat.  On  the  back  of  the  picture 
badge  write: 

Washington's   Birthday," 
February  22,  1907. 

I.  Salute   to   the   Flag.      (The   school   re- 
peat  standing) . 
"We  give  our  heads  and  our  hearts  to  God 

and   our    Country ! 
One  Country!   One  Langvie  and  Flag!" 

[As  the  school  rises,  extend  right  arm 
toward    flag.      At    word    "head,"    touch   the 


forehead  slightly  with  the  finger  tips  of  the 
right  hand,  elbow  down.  At  the  word 
"heart,"  touch  heart,  and  at  words  "our 
flag,"  bend  forward,  extending  the  arm  to- 
ward the  flag]. 

II.  Song    (by  the  school,  still  standing). 

the.  a    "■  MY    COUNTBT. 

»i-/°)  ^^^  he  sung  to  the  tune  of  America). 

r^   iVIy   country,   I  love   thee, 

^-rj    Though  but  a  child  I  be— 

tif»      Of  thee  I  sing. 

•.•><5 

i      I  love  the  stories  told 

Ol  all  thy  heroes  bold, 

With  each  bright  starry  fold. 

Thy  flag   I  bring. 

My  country,  I  would  pray 
l^'o  To  serve  thee  every  day, 
^'         Like  those  before. 
V.     I  would  a  hero  be. 

And  live  and  fight  for  thee. 
To  keep  thee  fair  and  free. 
Forever   more. 

III.  Birthday  of  Washington.      (For  one 
of  the  larger  pupils). 

Welcome,   thou   festal   morn! 
Never  be  passed  in  scorn 

Thy   rising   sun. 
Thou   day   forever   bright 
With    Freedom's    holy   light, 
That  gave  the  world  the  sight 

Of  Washington. 


|2l 


O 


Unshaken  'mid  the  storm, 
Behold    that    noble   form, — 

That  peerless  one, 
With  his  protecting  hand. 
Like  Freedom's  angel,  stand 
The  guardian  of  our  land. 

Our    Washington. 

Traced  there  in  lines  of  light. 
Where  all  pure  rays  unite, 

Obscured  by  none; 
Brightest   on   history's   page, 
Of  any  clime  or  age, 
As  chieftain,  man  or  sage, 

Stands  Washington. 
******** 

Now  the  true  patriot  see, 
The  foremeost  of  the  free. 

The  victory  won. 
In  Freedom's  presence  bow. 
While    sweetly    smiling   now 
She  wreathes  the  spotless  brow 

Of   Washington. 


Then,  with  each  coming  year. 
Whenever   shall  appear 

That  natal  sun. 
Will  we  attest  the  worth 
Of  one  true  man  to  earth 
And  celebrate  the  birth 

Of    Washington. 

— George  Eoicland. 

IV.  Washington:  Forever  Our  First. 
(Recitation  for  three  children.  All  three 
recite  together  the  last  stanza). 

First  in   War: 

He  breaks  the  tyrant's  chain. 
Bears,  undaunted,  peril,  want,  and  pain, 
Trusts  in  God  till  Freedom's  cause  is  one — 
Noble   Christian   warrior,   Washington. 

First  in  Peace: 

He  guides  the  ship  of  State 
Safe  where  sirens  sing  and  whirlpools  wait. 
Cautious,    calm,    discreet — oh !     there    was 

none 
Fitted  for  his  task  as  Washington. 

First  in  Freemen's  Hearts: 

Till  end  of  time 
Hero,   sage,   and   patriot   sublime. 
Idol   and   ideal   of  our   land — 
Truthful,  honest,  loyal,  modest,  grand. 

(Together)  : 

First     in     War — a    knight     with    stainlesi 

steel : 
First    in    Peace — a    chief    who    sought    our 

weal: 
Freedom,    Fame,    and    Love    enthroned   him 

then 
First    in    the    Hearts    of   His    Oowntrymen. 
— Robert    Lee    Madison. 

V.  Topics   for   Papers. 

[Let  older  pupils  of  the  school  prepare 
and  read  a  series  of  brief  sketches  of  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  life  of  Washington. 
The  following  headings  will  serve  as  sug- 
gestions   for   subjects] : 

1.  Birth;    Family;    Boyhood. 

2.  Youth;    Surveyor   of   Lands;    Expedi- 
tion to  the  Ohio. 

3.  Aid   to   Braddock. 

4.  Marriage;    Home   Life. 

5.  Commander-in-Chief    of    the    Army; 
Principal   Compaigns   and  Battles. 

6.  Resignation;    Farewell  to  the  Army; 
Private   Life. 

7.  Part  in  Constitutional  Convention. 

8.  President  of  the  United  States. 
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9.  Farewell  Address;  Death;  His  Char- 
acter. 

VI.  "Columbia,  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean." 
( To  be  sung  by  the  school ) . 

VII.  Washington:  A  Declamation. 
(Printed  as  frontispiece  on  first  page). 

VIII.  Golden  Words  of  Washington.  (To 
be  repeated  by  six  children). 

Interwoven  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  the  heart. 

To  persevere  is  one's  duty,  and  to  be 
silent  is  the  best  answer  to  calumny. 

To  be  prepared  for  war  is  one  of  the 
most  effectual  means  of  preserving  peace. 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  impor- 
tance, institutions  for  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  struc- 
ture of  a  government  gives  force  to  public 
opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should    be    enlightened. — Fareicell    Address. 

To  promote  literature  in  this  rising  em- 
pire and  encourage  the  arts  have  ever  been 
amongst  the  warmest  desires  of  my  heart. 

Without  virtue  and  without  integrity, 
the  finest  talents  and  the  most  brilliant  ac- 
complishments can  never  gain  the  respect 
or  conciliate  the  esteem  of  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  mankind. 

IX.  The  Hatchet  Story.  (To  be  sung  by 
a  class  of  small  boys  to  tune  of  Yankee 
Doodle). 

One  time  there  was  a  little  boy, 

He  had  a  little   hatchet. 
He  ran  around  in  roguish  joy 

To  tind  a  tree  to  catch  it. 

CHORUS. 

Georgie,    Georgie,    no,    no,    no. 
You  naughty  little  sinner, 

I'ou  ought  to  go  to  bed  and  go 
Without  a  bit  of  dinner. 

At  last  he  found  a  cherry  tree 
Within   his    mamma's   garden, 

He  laughed  and  laughed  in  wicked  glee 
See  hovr  his  heart  did  harden. 

He  chopped  and  chopped  the  cherry  tree 
With   that   bright   little   hatchet, 

He  never  thought  that  same  he 
Would  surely  have  to  catcli   it. 

His  papa  saw  him  at  the  trick 
He  came  up  close  behind  him, 

He  carried  in  his  hand  a  stick 
To  make  his  Georgie  mind  him. 

"Oh.  papa."  said  George  Washington, 
"I   truly  did  it,  sir,  sir; 
I   know  you're   proud  of   such   a   son, 
I  cannot  tell  a  lie.  sir." 

CHOEUS. 

Georgie,   Georgie,  honest   child, 

Honest    little    chopper, 
Y'ou  may  have  been  a  little  wild. 

But  you  didn't  tell  a  whopper! 

X.  The  Xame  of  Old  Glory. 

When,  why,  and  by  whom  was  our  flag, 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  first  called  "Old 
Cllory?" — Duily   Query   to  Press. 

I. 

Old  Glory!  say.  who. 

By  the  ships  and  the  crew, 


And  the  long  blended  ranks  of  the  gray  and 

the   blue, — ■ 
Who   gave  you.  Old   Glorj',   the   name  that 

you   bear 
W'ith  such  pride  everywhere 
As  you  cast  yourself  free  to  the  rapturous 

air 
And  leap  full-length,  as  we're  wanting  you 

to  ?— 
Who  gave  you  that  name,  with  the  ring  of 

the   same. 
And    the    honor    and    fame    so   becoming    to 

J'OU  ? — 
Your    stripes    stroked    in    ripples    of    white 

and   of   red. 
With  y<nir  stars  at  the  glittering  best  over- 

liead— 
By  day  or  by  night 
Their   delightfulest   light 
Laughing    down    from    their    little    square 

heaven    of    blue! — 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory?  say, 

who, 
Wlio  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory? 

The  old  banner  lifted,  and  faltering  then 

In  vague  lisps  and  whispers  fell  silent  again. 

II. 

Old  Glory, — speak  out! — we  are  asking  j'ou 

aboub 
How   you   iiappened  to   "favor"   a   name,   so 

to   say. 
That    sounds    so    familiar   and   careless   and 

As    we    cheer    it    and    shout    in    our    wild 
breezj'   way — • 

We — the   crowd,   every   man   of   us,   calling 
you   that — ■ 

We — Tom,    Dick,    and    Harry — each    swing- 
ing his   hat 

And  hurrahing  "Old  Glory!"'  like  you  were 
our   kin, 

\\'hen — Lord — we   all   know   we're   as   com- 
mon  as   sin ! 

And  yet  it  just  seems  like  j-ou   ltu))wr  us 
'  all 

And   waft   us   your   thanks,   as   we   hail   you 
and    fall 

Into   line,  with  you  over  us  and  waving  us 
oit 

Where  our  glorified,  sanctified  betters  have 
gone — 

And   this    is   the   reason    we're   wanting   to 

know^ 
( And  we're  wanting  it  so ! — 

Where   our   own   fathers   went   we   are   will- 
ing to  go.)  — 

\Vho  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory — 0! 
ho!  — 

Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory? 

III. 

Old  Gloi'y:  the  story  we're  wanting  to  hear 
Is  wliat  the  plain  facts  of  your  christening 

were,— 
For  your  name — just  to  hear  it. 
Repeat   it.  and  cheer  it,     's  a  tang  to  the 

spirit 
As  salt  as  a  tear; — 
And  seeing  you  fly.  and  the  boys  marching 

I'.V, 
There's  a  shout  in  the  throat  and  a  blur  in 

the  eye. 
And  an  aching  to  live  for  you  always — or 

did, 


If,    dying,    we    still    keep    you    waving    on 

high. 
And  so,  by  our  love 
For  you,  floating  above. 
And  the  scars  of  all  wars  and  the  sorrows 

thereof, 
Wlio  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory,  and 

why 
Arc  we  thrilled  at  the  name  of  Old  Glory? 

Then  the   old   banner  leaped,  like  a  s,iil  in  the 

blast, 
And  fluttered  an  audible  answer  at  last: — 

IV. 

And  it  spake,  with  a  shake  of  the  voice, 
and  it  said: 

By  the  driven  snow-white  and  the  living 
blood-red 

Of  my  bars,  and  their  neaven  of  stars  over- 
head— • 

By  the  symbol  conjoined  of  them  all,  sky- 
ward east, 

As  I  float  from  the  steeple  or  flap  at  the 
mast. 

Or  droop  o'er  the  sod  where  the  long  grasses 
nod, — ■ 

My  name  is  as  old  as  the  glorij  of  God. 

So  I  came  by  the  name  of  Old  Glory. 

— ./(jiiies  Whifcoinb  Riley. 

XL  History  of  Our  Flag.  (To  be  read 
by   pupil ) . 

"When  our  country  was  fighting  to  be 
free,  and  was  in  need  of  a  flag  of  its  own, 
George  Washington  and  his  friend,  Mr. 
ilorris,  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to 
have  just  the  right  kind  of  flag  designed 
and  made.  Wasliington  drew  a  picture 
with  his  pencil  of  a  flag  with  stars  and 
stripes  and  took  the  drawing  to  Mrs.  Betsy 
Ross,  a  good  milliner,  who  made  bonnets 
for  the  Quaker  ladies  of  Philadelphia.  He 
told  lier  to  make  the  stripes  red  and  white, 
and  the  stars  white  on  a  blue  sky.  He 
said  the  stars  should  be  six-pointed. 

"  'X'o,'  said  she,  'they  should  be  five- 
pointed.  The  stars  in  the  sky  have  but  five 
points;'  and  she  folded  a  paper  and  with 
one  stroke  of  her  scissors  cut  a  five-pointed 
star.  So  ^^'ashington  and  his  friend  gave 
in  and  the  stars  were  five-pointed." 

— From   Child  Garden. 

XII.  What  the  Stars  and  Bars  Repre- 
sent, 

[Have  one  of  the  larger  students  to  tell 
tile  number  of  stars  at  the  beginning  and 
how  they  are  increased.  What  do  the  bars 
represent?] 

XIII.  "The  Red,  White  and  Blue."  (To 
bo   sung   by   the   school). 

XIV.  "Hurrah  for  the  Flag."  (To  be 
sung  or   recited  t. 

There  are  many  flags  in  many  lands, 
.  Tliere  are  flags  of  every  hue; 
l!ul  there  is  no  flag,  however  grand. 
Like  our  own  "Red.  White  and  Blue." 
ciioRrs. 
Then    hurrali    for    the    flag!    Our    country's 
flag! 
Its  stripes  and  white  stars  too; 
There  is  no  flag  in  anj'  land. 

Like  our  own  "Red,  White,  and  Blue." 

1    know  where   the  prettiest   colors   are, 
And  I'm  sure  if  I  only  knew 
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How  to  get  them  here,  I  could  make  a  flag 
Of  glorious  "Red,  White  and  Blue." 

I  would  cut  a  piece  from  an  evening  sky, 
Where   the   stars   were   shining   through. 

And  use  it  just  as  was  on  high. 
For  my  stars  and  field  of  Blue. 

Then  I'd  want  a  part  of  a  fleecy  cloud. 
And  some  red  from  a  rainbow  bright; 

And  put  them  together,  side  by  side, 
For  my  stripes  of  Red  and  White. 

We  shall  always  love  the  stars  and  stripes. 

And  we  mean  to  be  ever  true 
To  this  land  of  ours  and  the  dear  old  flag. 

The  "Red,  the  White,   and   Blue." 

— Adapted. 

XV.  "The   Old   North   State." 


The  Youth's  Companion. 

The  Youth's  Companion,  in  their  Nature 
and  Science  columns,  in  recent  issues  con- 
tained interesting  remarks  concerning  the 
earth  fissures  as  the  result  of  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake.  Also  observations 
concerning  the  cold  air  belt  over  the  equa- 
tor. 

Interesting  facts  are  also  given  concern- 
ing petroleum  as  it  occurs  in  Italy,  and  re- 
garding building  stone,  its  grain,  fracture, 
strength,  etc. 

The  December  number  of  tlie  Xature 
Study  Review  contains  the  following  ar- 
ticles :  "A  Day's  Work  in  Bird  Land,"  a 
very  interesting  observational  study  of 
birds  and  what  their  day's  work  consists 
of.  Among  other  things  we  note  the  male 
bird  brought  food  91  times  and  the  female 
22  times  between  the  hours  of  9  a.  m.  and 
6  p.  m.  "Keeping  and  Rearing  Crayfish 
for  Class  Use"  contains  many  practical 
suggestions.  An  article  on  "Direct  Meth- 
ods of  Studying  Nature,"  by  Lillian  J. 
Clark,  will  interest  all  teachers.  Another 
interesting  article  is  "Notes  on  Animal  Be- 
havior." 

There  is  the  usual  department  of  "edi- 
torials" and  "notes  on  pamphlets"  and  "na- 
ture and  science  notes." 


Importance  of  Teaching  Current  Events. 

The  newspaper  is  studied  at  school,  the 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  inform  themselves 
relative  to  the  happenings  of  the  day.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  child 
while  at  school  should  be  interested  in 
"current  events."  The  habit  thus  formed 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  what  is  trans- 
piring in  the  world  should  lead  him  to  de- 
vote time  and  thought  to  such  matters 
after  he  leaves  school  and  enters  upon  the 
activities  of  life.  This  is  another  of  the 
practical  studies. — Svpt.  J.  G.  Edg&)-ly, 
FitcKburg,  Mass. 


Four   things  a  man  must   learn   to  do 
If  he  would  make  his  calling  true — ■ 
To  think  without   confusion  clearly, 
To  love  his  fellow  man  sincerely. 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely, 
To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely. 

— Benry  Van  Dyke. 


A  Summer  in  Europe. 

Rate  $425. 

A  private  party  organized  by  Geo.  H. 
Crowell,  Supt.  City  Schools,  High  Point, 
North  Carolina,  will  spend  the  summer  of 
1907  in  Europe. 

APPBOXIMATE   ITINEBAKT. 

The  party  will  sail  the  latter  part  of 
June  from  Baltimore  to  Bremen  by  the 
North  German  Lloyd  Steamer.  It  will  visit 
Berlin,  the  city  of  palaces  and  the  Capital 
of  the  German  Empire;  Dresden  and  its 
beautiful  gallery  containing  the  master- 
pieces of  Raphael,  Durer,  Correggio,  Van 
Dyke  and  the  quaint  old  city  of  Nurem- 
berg; Mvmich,  the  city  of  elegant  archi- 
tecture, fine  libraries  and  treasures  of  art, 
(in  the  Pinakothek  are  95  pictures  by 
Rubens  alone,  or  as  many  as  Paris,  Ant- 
werp and  Madrid  possess  combined)  ;  Ins- 
bruck  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  Venice,  the 
romantic  city;  Florence,  the  academic  city; 
Rome,  the  city  of  memories.  (Extension 
can  be  made  to  Naples  and  Pompeii). 
After  Rome  comes  Pisa,  with  its  leaning 
tower,  then  Milan,  with  its  Arcades  and 
Cathedral;  then  along  the  shores  of  the 
beautiful  Italian  Lakes  and  over  the  wild 
St.  Gothard  Pass  to  Switzerland,  where 
Lucerne  and  Interlaken  will  be  visited; 
then  Heidelberg  and  the  Castle  on  the 
Neckar,  the  best  preserved  feudal  ruins  in 
Europe;  Mayence;  A  day  on  the  Rhine, 
with  the  ruined  castles;  Cologne,  Paris, 
Versailles,  London,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Liv- 
erpool, and  a  return  up  the  majestic  St. 
Lawrence  river   to  Montreal. 

WHAT    IS   INCLUDED. 

The  price  of  this  tour  includes  cabin 
passage  on  steamer  from  Baltimore  to 
Bremen  and  return  to  Montreal  by  the 
strong  soa  going  steamers  of  the  Dominion 
line. 

Accommodations  at  good  hotels,  with 
three  meals  a  day. 

Carriage  drives  and  transportation  to 
and  from  railway  stations  and  steamship 
docks. 

All  admission  fees  to  galleries,  museums 
and  all  places   of  interest  visited. 

Any  one  interested,  drop  me  a  card  and 
receive    literature. 

Geo.  H.  Cro'well, 
High   Point,   N.   C. 
Or,  W.  A.  Pratt,  232  South  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,   111. 


Soon  or  late,  to  all  who  sow. 

The  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given; 

The  flower  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall  grow. 
If  not  on  earth,  at  least  in  Heaven. 

— Whittier. 


A    baby    brought    civilization,    now    let 
civilization  do  well  by  the  baby. 


NORFOLK  AND 
SOUTHERN  RY. 

==LOCAL  TIME  TABLE= 


Goldsboro  and  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

Effective  Saturday,  December   1,  1906 
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THE 

North  Carolina  Booklet 

Is  a  Quarterly  Publication  Issued 
Under  the  Ausjiices  of  the 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SOCIETY  DAUGHTERS  OE  THE 
REVOLUTION 

Dealing  with  vital  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  State,  and  managed  by  two  members  of 
this  Society  who  are  elected  every  two 
years. 

The  articles  are  written  by  distinguished 
and  painstaking  scholars  of  the  State,  the 
authenticity  of  which  can  be  relied  upon. 

Highly  recommended  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Literarv  and  Historical  Society. 

The  Sixth  Volume  began  in  July,  1906. 

Terms  of  Subscription:  One  Year,  S',  in 
advance;  Single  Copies,  35  cents. 

Editors: 

MISS  MARY  HILLIARD  HINTON,  MRS.  E.  E.  MOEEin, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Sixteenth  year,  same  management.  Conservative  and  reliable.  Operates  throughout 
the  Southwest.  Members  located  in  twenty-eight  States.  Confidential  correspondence 
invited  with  schools  and  colleges  looking  for  teachers,  and  with  good  teachers  looking  for 
promotion.    Particulars  free. 
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Qualifications  of  a  Teacher  2000  Years  Ago 

Even  at  so  remote  a  period  as  2.000  years 
ago,  in  the  Jewish  schools,  a  teacher  was 
appointed  for  everj'  twenty-five  pupils,  and 
when  the  number  reached  forty,  an  assistant 
teacher  was  given.  Here  are  the  qualifica- 
tions which,  the  Talmud  says,  a  teacher 
should  possess :  He — the  teacher — should  be 
slow  to  anger,  courteous  in  his  language, 
free  *rom  conceit,  loving  criticism  and  not 
exalted  by  his  knowledge,  sedate  in  study, 
widely  observant,  eager  to  extend  knowledge 
and  to  make  others  learn;  above  all,  he 
must  be  God-fearing  and  free  from  worldly 
ambition. 

The  requirements  and  qualifications 
would  not  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  year 
1907, 

Teaching  Memory  Gems. 

"What  were  you  teaching  your  babies?" 
asked  Miss  Otis  of  the  Primary  teacher, 
one  bright  September  noon  as  they  locked 
up  the  schoolhouse  at  Four  Corners. 

"Oh!  That  was  only  a  new  poem;  they 
enjoyed  learning  'The  Children's  Hour'  so 
much,  I  though  I  would  teach  them  'Come 
to  Me,  0  Ye  Children,'  and  as  I  have  only 
two  grades,  I  have  a  few  moments  every 
day  just  before  twelve,"   said  Miss  ilann. 

"How  I  wish  I  had  time,"  sighed  Miss 
Otis,  "but  you  see  I  have  three  grades  and 
have  sixteen  recitations  every  day,  besides 
drawing  and  penmanship." 

"I  know,  but  can't  you  take  a  little  time 
for  it,  the  children  love  it  so  and  they  have 


so  little  to  enjoy  in  their  homes,"  urged 
Miss  Mann,  gently. 

"I'll  try,"  thought  Miss  Otis  as  she  went 
past  tlie  great  mill  where  most  of  her  chil- 
dren would  soon  be.  Tliat  evening  she 
studied  her  program  long  and  earnestly. 

The  next  morning  was  bright  and  frosty, 
and  after  the  devotional  exercises.  Miss 
Otis  said,  "Now,  children,  instead  of  using 
your  writing  books  this  morning,  you  may 
copy  this  poetry  on  the  blackboard  on  the 
sheets  of  paper  which  I  have  placed  on  j-our 
desks." 

The  eliildren  found  these  lines,  which 
were  taken  from  an  educational  paper: 

"Mornings  frosty  grow  and  cold, 
Brown  the  grass  on  hil)  and  wold. 
Crows  are  cawing  sharp  and  clear, 
Where  rustling  corn  grog's  sere. 
Mustering  flocks  of  blackbirds  call, 
Here  and  there  a  few  leaves  fall; 
In  the  meadow,  larks  sing  sweet. 
Chirps  the  cricket  at  our  feet." 

The  children  read  this  over  in  concert 
slowly  and  spent  the  twenty  minutes  for 
the  writing  lesson  in  copying  it  carefully. 
Tlie  best  copy  was  saved  for  Miss  Otis,  each 
time.  These  she  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon 
and  kept  in  her  desk.  One  day  each  week 
iliss  Otis  gave  the  exercise  instead  of  the 
writing  lesson.  A  few  minutes  each  day 
before  the  close  of  school  was  spent  repeat- 
ing a  selection. 

At  Miss  Otis'  suggestion  the  children 
brought  blank  books  in  which  to  copy  their 
gems.  The  children  were  very  proud  of 
tlieir  work,  each  wishing  his  work  to  look 
the   best.      ^Vllen   the  term   closed   the   chil- 


dren had  not  only  learned,  but  had  a  copy 
of  some  of  the  choicest  gems  of  our  poets. 
Among  their  favorites  were  Bryant's  poem 
on  the  Gentian,  Whittier's  Song  of  the 
Corn,  and  Tennyson's  Storv-  of  the  Brook. — 
Soi'tnal  Instructor. 


Proverbs  on  Punctuality. 

Punctuality  begets  confidence  and  re- 
spect. 

Punctuality  is  the  soul  of  business. 

Punctuality  and  politeness  are  the  in- 
separable  companions   of   a  gentleman. 

Punctuality  is  the  politeness  of  kings. 

"A  little  too  late"  is  much  too  late. 

Regularitj'  is  unity,  unity  is  Godlike, 
only  the  devil  is  changeable. — Richter. 

I  have  always  been  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  my  time  and  it  has  made  a  man  of 
me. — Lord  Nelson. 

If  I  have  made  an  appointment  with  you 
I  owe  you  punctuality;  I  have  no  right  to 
throw  away  your  time  if  I  do  my  own. — 
Cecil. 


Love  all,  trust  a  few. 

Do  wrong  to  none;  be  able  for  thine  enemy. 

Rather   in   power,   than   use;    and  keep   thy 

friend 
Under     they     life's     key;     be     checked     for 

silence 
But   never   taxed   for   speech. 

— ShaJcespeare. 


Well    arranged   time   is   the  surest  mark 
of   a   well   arranged   mind. — Pitman. 


Raise  Your  Grade  of  Efficiency 


P!B»wes!g8!t&4ai*«i*«swsJ+»»<'asi«»-. 


l«a4i»tta8SW,i,,.Hil  aMIMHB 


Lunt  Library 
Northwestern   University 


To  meet  the  demand  for  better  qualified  teachers.  Certificate  requirements  are  becoming 
more  rigid  and  many  teachers  who  have  neglected  their  opportunities  for  advancement  have 
been  found  wanting  at  recent  examinations.  This  should  be  both  an  encouragement  and  a 
warning  to  you.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  teachers  increases  your  chances  for  advance- 
ment if  you  are  prepared  when  the  test  of  efiiciency  comes.  Your  next  examination  may  be 
that  test.  Will  you  advance  to  a  better  position  and  more  salary  or  will  you  be  a  victim  of 
inadequate  preparation  which  absolutely  means  loss  of  your  position  ?  Your  neglect  NOW 
may  mean  your  misfortune  later.  Recent  laws  passed  by  several  state  legislatures  have 
raised  requirements  for  certificates  and  this  winter  other  states  are  practically  sure  to  take 
similar  action. 


We  Can  Help  You  to  Advance 


Almost  every  branch  needed  by  the  teacher  is  offered  in  our  various  departments.  The  course  in  PRIMARY  METHODS 
covers  thoroughly  all  work  of  first  three  grades  of  school ;  it  offers  advantages  of  normal  school  training,  with  j'our  practice 
classes  always  before  yoir. 

The  Normal  Elective  Courses  are  very  strong  reviews  in  common  school 
and  high  school  branches.  In  the  Academic  Department  each  branch  is  a 
thorough,  complete  course  in  itself,  carrying  university  entrance  credits. 

Special — No  correspondence  school  not  afQliated  with  a  great  university  can 
offer  courses  of  such  strength  that  they  receive  university  entrance  credits. 
Our  instructors  are  university  graduates  who  give  their  whole  time  to  our 
students,  and  the  instruction  is  carefully  adapted  to  individual  needs.  We  give 
every  year  four  SlOO  scholarships  in  Northwestern  University  for  the  best 
work  done  bj'  our  correspondence  students.  Cut  out  the  coupon,  mark  it 
properly  and  mail  it  today. 

Interstate  School  of  Correspondence 


Writ.  Engllih 
Id  Amsr.  Llterili 


Ho»  10  Wi 

Eng.  ini)  Amsr.  Llteriluri 

Flnl  Tear  Lilln 


Affiliated  with  Northwestern  University 


374-386  Wabash  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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LIPPINCOTrS   NEW 

Physiologies 


Adopted  for 

Exclusive  Use  in  the 

Schools  of  North 

Carolina 


LIPPINCOTT'S  PHYSIOLOGIES  present  the  essentials  of  the 
subject  in  three  well-graded,  up-to-date  books,  written  in 
a  stjde  that  is  at  once  interesting  and  easily  understood. 

The  Second  Book  contains  a  chapter  on  Tuberculosis  and 
Its  Prevention.  This  was  inserted  at  the  request  of  prominent 
Medical  Societies  of  North  Carolina. 


Teachers,  make   your   work    interesting  and  profitable  by 
using  these  new  Physiologies. 

WORCESTER'S    DICTIONARIES 


New  Primary, 
New  School, 
New  Academic,  and 
New  Comprehensive 


THE  BEST 

In  every  respect.  If  you  need  small 
desk  dictionaries,  look  into  the  merits 
of  WORCESTER'S  before  placing  your 
order. 


EVERY    SCHOOL    ROOM    SHOULD   HAVE   A   LIPPINCOTT'S    NEW 

GAZETTEER. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


9raetieal  S)rawing 

A  GRADED  COURSE  FOR  ALL  CLASSES 
OF  SCHOOLS 

Adopted  and  in  use  all  over  the  South  and  West.     Recently-  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  all 

the  schools  of  North  Carolina.     Inexperienced  teachers  can  use  it.     Write  for 

sample  page  book,  terms,  etc. 

WEBB    &    WARE,   166    Fourth  Ave.,  North,    Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

THE   STATE'S   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN. 

Regular  Courses  Leading  to  Degrees.  Brief  Courses  for  Teachers.  One-vear  Course 
beginning  September  20th.  Two-months'  Course  beginning  September  26th.  Two- 
months'  Course  beginning  April  1st.  Observation  and  Practice  in  Training  School  for 
Teachers.    For  catalogue  address,  President  Ch.\rles  D.  McIver,  Greenslioro,  N.  C. 

School  Furniture  and  Supplies. 

Desks,  Blackboards,  Maps,  Globes,  Crayon,  Era.sers.      Goods  and  prices  fully  guaranteed. 
Warehouses  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

CHARLES  J.  PARKER. 
THE  SCHOOL  FURNITURE   MAN. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


WANTED 

Miss  Annie  F.  Petty,  Librarian  State  Normal 
Collejije.  Greensboro,  N.  C.  desires  to  complete 
her  file  of  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Kduca- 
tion.  Atlantic  Journal  of  Education,  and  State 
Normal  Maj^azine.  She  wishes  the  copies  given 
below,  and  would  greatly  appreciate  the  favor, 
if  any  one  seeing  this  notice  and  having  any 
copy  in  question  would  send  it  to  her  address, 
and  write  her  in  regard  to  it. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 

Volume  I. — August.  1897;  September,  1S97; 
April.  1S9S;  July.  1S9S. 

Atlantic  Journal  of  Education. 

Volume  zr.— January,  1901  ;  February,  1901  ; 
April,  1901;   May.  190"l;  June.  1901. 

V"o/»me  T'.— August,  1902;  September.  1902; 
November.  1902 

Volume  T'Z.— January.  1903;  July,  1903;  Au- 
gust, 1903;  September.  1903;  October,  1903; 
November,  1903;   December.  1903. 

State  Normal  Magazine. 

Volume  V — Nos.  1  and  4-. 
Voluiije  IX. — No.  5. 
Volume  A'. — No.  4. 


Sfandari!  fcr  tlie  SchDols. 


ALL    STATE  SCHOOL   SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS   INDORSE    IT.      The 
SCHOOLB0OK.S  of  the  country  are 
based  upon  it.    ALL  STATE  PUS- 
CHASES  for  schools  have  been  made 
in   its    favor.       COLLEGE    PEESI- 
DENTS,  NORMAL   SCHOOL   PRIN- 
CIPALS, CITY  and  COUNTY  SCHOOL  I 
SUPERINTENDENTS    indorse     audi 
commend  it.     Editor  in  Chief,  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of   Ed'n. 

UP  TO  D.VTi;  and  J:  r:T.I.\r.T.E. 

8.3S0  I'ages.  6000  JilustriU  .ons. 

A    wonderfully    compact    storehouse 

of  accurate  information. 
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Write  for  "  Dictionary  Ilahit "—  Free. 

G.  &  C.  BIEr.R;  AM  CO., 

Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

GET   THE  UEST. 


Literary-,  Teachers'  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Cour- 
ses. Board  and  Tuition 
per  year  $125:  250  stu- 
dents annually.  N  e  "U' 
buildings.  1-^nter  at  any 
lime.  Send  for  beautiful 
new  catalogue,  .\ddress 
the  president. 
W.T.  Whitsett.  Ph.  D., 
Whitsctt.  .V-  C. 


V._^-^{incorposated)    V.^_ 

Capital  Stock  $30,000.00. 

RIICjUpCC  When  vou  think  of  going  off  to 
UUOlllLOO  school,  write  for  New  Catalogue 
and  Special  Offer  of  the  Leading  Business  and 
Shortliand  School.  Address  King's  Business 
College,  Raleigh.  N.  C,  or  Charlotte,  N.  C.  (We 
also  teach  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Penman- 
ship, etc..  by  mail.) 

WINTERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Fall  Term  opens  September  3d,  and  closes  De- 
cember 1st.  1906.  Spring  Term  begins  Decem- 
ber 31st.  190G,  and  ends  May  1  7th, "l  907. 

Thorough  instruction  under  the  best  moral  in- 
fluence. Tuition  $1  to  $3.50  per  month.  Board, 
including  furnished  rooms,  light  and  fuel  $S  per 
month.  Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months 
$81  to  $130.  Separate  dormitories  for  boys  and 
girls  under  special  superyision  of  members  of  the 
faculty.  Good  mineral  water  supply  on  the 
grounds.  For  catalogue  and  further  informa- 
tion, address  the  principal. 

G.  E.  LINEBERRY,  Winterville,  N.  C. 


A   PARTIAL   LIST 

^^^   OF  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  POPULAR    ^^^ 

TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR 


ELEMENTARY    AND    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Baker  and  ..Carpenter's   Language   Readers — 

i.^Sirst   Year   Language    Reader $  .25 

"■*^econd  Year   Language   Reader 30 

""rTliird   Year   Language   Reader 40 

■Jfourtli  Year  Language  Reader 45 

Fifth   Year   Language   Reader 55 

Sixtli    Year   Language   Reader 60 

Blaisdell's  Child  Life  Readers— 

The   Cliild   Life   Primer 25 

First   Reader :   Child   Life 25 

Second  Reader:   Child  Life  in  Tale  and  Fable.     .35 

Third  Reader:   Child  Life  in  Many  Lands 36 

Fourth   Reader :   Child   Life   in  Literature 40 

Fifth    Reader 45 

Clianeellor's  Graded  City  Spellers — 

Book  One.     Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades.      .25 
Book  Two.     Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth 

Year    Grades 30 

The  Macmillan  Series  of  Writing  Books  (Houston), 

7  numbers,  per  dozen 50 

Tarr     and     McMurry's     Geographies — Three     Book 
Series — 
Book    I.      Home    Geography    and    Earth    as    a 

Whole     60 

Book   IL     North   America 75 

Book   III.     Europe   and   other   Continents  and 

Review     75 


Elsou's  School  History  of  the  LTnited  States 90 

Ashley's  American   History — In   preparation 

Coman  and  Kendall's  Short  History  of  England...     .90 

Ashley's  Government  and  the  Citizen 70 

Emerson  and  Bender's  Modern  English — 

Book   I.     Elementary  Lessons 35 

Book  II.     A  Practical  English  Grammar 60 

Coleman's   Physiology   for   Beginners 40 

Coleman's  Lessons  in  Hygienic  Physiology 50 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Botsford's  Ancient  History  for  Beginners    ( Includ- 
ing the  Orient,  Greece  and  Rome) 1.50 

Ashley's    American    Government 1.00 

Carpenter's  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition....    1.00 

Carpenter's    English    Grammar 75 

Huntington's  Elements   of  English   Composition ...     .60 
Mitchill   and   Carpenter's   Exposition   in   Classroom 

Practice    70 

Robin's  and  Perkins'  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Rhetoric    90 

Ball's  Elements   of  Greek I.OO 

Inglis  and  Prettyman's  First  Book  in  Latin 60 

Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography 1.00 

Fisher  and  Schwa tt's  Secondary  Algebra 1.08 

Hall  and  Knight's  Algebra  for  Colleges  and  Schools  1.10 

Schultze's   Advanced   Algebra 1.25 

Schultze  and  Sevenoak's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  1.10 


Special  Circulars  and  Educational  Catalogf  sent  upon  Request. 

The  Macmillan  Company 

Fourth  National  Bank  Building 
ATLANTA,  GA. 
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NOKTH  CAEOLINA  JOUKNAL  OF  EDUCATIOI^ 


The  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

The  State's  College  For  Women 

Professional  Training  For  Teachers 


Two  Months*  Course  Begins  April  1st. 

Tviition  free.  Admission  requirements  reasonable. 
Expenses  moderate.  Instruction  thorough.  Course  of  study 
practical.  Individual  needs  considered.  Full  Laboratory 
and  Library  facilities. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  College  available. 

School  subjects  studied.  The  science  taught.  The 
art  demonstrated. 


Peda^o^y:    Helpful  lectures  on  approved  methods. 
Observation  Work:    Training  school  of  250  pupils. 
Instruction:    English,  History,  Science  and  Drawing  as 
taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Educational  opportunity  for  educational  ^vorkers.     Better  equipment 
for  better  service. 

For  fuller  information  address 

J.  I.  FOUST,  Dean, 

Greensboro,  N.  G. 


EQUAL  TO  ANY  DESK. 

1.    In  beauty  of  design  and  finish. 
2.    In  character  of  material  and  construction. 
3.    In  quality  of  comfort  and  healthfulness. 
4.     In  durability,  convenience,  and  noiseless  operation. 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  DESKS. 

1.  IN  ADAPTATION  TO  SOUTHERN  CLIMATE. 

2.  In  accessibility.     Immediate  shipments  and  quick  deliverj'. 

3.  IN  PRICE,  THE  LOWEST.    Not  in  the  "Trust." 

Low  freight  rates.    Economical  and  efficient  organization 
of  the  best  equipped  factory  in  the  countrj-  today. 

We   manufacture  School  Desks,  Church  Pews,  Opera  Chairs,  Park 
Benches,  etc.     Write  for  Catalogue,  prices  and  information. 

Mississippi  Seating  Company 

Jaclcson,    IMissIssippl. 

TO  TEACHERS— Show  this  Ad  to  yourSchool  Board. 

New 
South 

Automatic 

SCHOOL  DESK 
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Are  used  for  instruction  purpo- 
ses in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada^  vastly  more 
than  all  other  makes  combined 

The  choice  of  the  commercial 
world  is  reflected  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  commercial  schools 


Reming'ton  Typewriter  Company 

706  East  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
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"Co  capture  t^e  citadel  of  llje  child's 
ntln6  tb^oug^  love  anb  spntpatb?:   to 
lead  pupils  toward  ^Isbi^i^  Ideas  of  life 
and  dutj:  to  establish  closer  relations 
between   bome  and   scbool  and  state: 
to  exalt  purltj  of  life  and  conduct:  to 
strengtben  tbe  moral  tone  of  tke  com- 
munity: to  make  good  men  and  women: 
to  establlsb  and  dignify  tbe  profession 
of  teacblng:  to  make  education  attrac- 
tive: to  magnify  tbe  state:  to  meet  tbe 
need  for  educated  cltlzensblp:  sucb  Is 
tbe  exalted    mission  of  tbe    teacber. 

NOKTH  CAROLINA  JOUBKAL  OF  EDUCATION 


Current  Events. 

The  present  legislature  has  in  all  proba- 
bility taken  under  consideration  seriously 
niore  new  bills  of  far  reaching  consequence 
than  any  previous  legisla- 
The  Legislature,  ture  in  many  years.  One  of 
the  most  important  bills  is 
the  one  to  reduce  railroad  fares.  The  price 
now  paid  is  3%  cents  a  mile,  first-class, 
and  2%  cents,  second-class.  A  bill  has 
been  introduced  to  abolish  second-class 
fares  and  make  the  regular  fare  2%  cents  a 
mile.  This  bill  brought  to  Raleigh  the 
presidents  of  the  leading  railroads  that 
operate  in  North  Carolina.  They  were 
heard  on  this  question.  Their  plea  was, 
that  the  railroads  are  barely  meeting  ex- 
penses now,  that  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  double  tracks  and  safer  facilities,  and 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  these 
facilities   if  the  fares  are  reduced. 

Other  important  bills  are  those  looking 
to  compulsory  education  in  North  Carolina, 
the  establishment  of  a  reformatory  for 
youthful  criminals,  public  high  schools 
for  the  rural  districts,  the  increase  of 
salary  of  the  State  officers,  enlarging  the 
State  capitol,  changing  the  method  of 
paying  solicitors,  and  regulating  fire  insur- 
ance. 


Two  incidents  have  occurred  recently 
which  illustrate  happily,  because  they 
really  do   illustrate,   the   growing  spirit  of 

peace  and  good  will  between 
Rebellion  and  jj^^  j^o^h  and  the  South. 
Civil  War.  _  ,    ,,  .      .,      j. 

One   of   these   incidents   was 

the  debate  in  the  United  States  Senate 
over  the  terms  "Rebellion,"  "Civil  War," 
and  "War  Between  the  States,"  as  appro- 
priate designations  for  the  four  years'  un- 
pleasantness which  terminated  at  Appo- 
mattos  now  nearly  forty-two  years  ago. 
A  bill  to  pension  certain  Federal  soldiers 
referred  to  them  as  survivors  of  the  "War 
of  the  Rebellion."  Senator  Carmack  di- 
rected attention  to  the  fact  that  this  desig- 
nation was  offensive  to  a  number  of  people 
and  suggested  the  substitution  of  "Civil 
War"  in  its  place.  Other  Southern  Sena- 
tors contended  that  the  proper  designation 
was  the  "War  Between  the  States."  Sena- 
tor Teller  objected  to  this  last  designation 
on  the  ground  that  several  states  furnished 
troops  to  both  sides.  This  discussion,  con- 
ducted without  bitterness  and  in  the  finest 
spirit,  resulted  in  a  unanimous  agreement 
to  the  designation  of  "Civil  War"  in  place 
of  the  words  "War  of  the  Rebellion."  The 
spirit  of  the  debate,  and  especially  its 
pleasing  result,  mean  more  in  the  real 
progress  of  good  feeling  between  the  sec- 
tions than  many  volumes  of  gaudily  be- 
flowered  oratory. 


United  States  and  certain  European 
countries  are  the  virtual  owners  of  the 
Congo  country  in  Africa.  By  agreement. 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium 
has  been  intrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  Congo, 
which  is  inhabited  by  a  barbarous  race  of 
Negroes.     The   Congo   river   flows   through 


this  territory.  From  this  country  came 
many  of  the  Negro  slaves  of  America,  and 
the  slave  trade  with  other  countries  con- 
tinued until  only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world  took  charge  of 
the  Congo  country,  mainly  for  the  purposes 
of  stopping  the  slave  trade  and  of  securing 
certain  trade  rights.  The  country  is  ruled 
by  three  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
King  of  Belgium  and  one  selected  from  the 
natives. 

From  time  to  time  missionaries  to  the 
Congo  have  reported  many  cruelties  and 
acts  of  oppression.  These  became  so  num- 
erous that  the  King  of  Belgium  was  com- 
pelled to  appoint  an  investigating  com- 
mittee. This  committe  has  made  its  report. 
The  cruelties  are  so  numerous  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office  is  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Congo  Free  States,  has  been  asked  to 
put  an-  end  to  the  inhuman  treament  of  the 
natives.  The  entire  population  of  natives 
are  held  in  the  worst  form  of  slavery. 
This  condition  of  affairs  is  largely  due  to 
traders  who  frequent  the  coast  and  rivers. 


Monday,    January    15,    Kingston,    on    the 
island  of  Jamaica,  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake which,   with   the   fire   that   followed, 
nearly    destroyed    the    busi- 
Another  Great      ^ggg    ^^^^    shipping    sections 

of  the  city.  The  shocks 
were  most  destructive  along  the  water 
front,  where  entire  streets  were  leveled. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  flames  were  spread- 
ing from  block  to  block  in  the  business 
section,  but  fortunately,  a  northeast  wind 
confined  the  confiagration  to  the  southern 
section  of  the  city. 

All  of  the  public  buildings  are  destroyed, 
and  reports  state  that  not  a  sound  build- 
ing remains  in  the  entire  area  of  Kingston. 

The  whole  of  Jamaica  felt  the  shock,  but 
no  serious  damage  was  dodie  beyond  a 
radius  of  12  miles  from  Kingston.  Some 
houses  were  cracked  at  Spanish  Town,  the 
fortifications  at  Port  Royal  were  aban- 
doned by  the  artillerymen  and  engineers, 
the  western  part  of  the  town  is  partly  sub- 
merged, sirteen  9.2-inch  guns  are  displaced 
and  the  barracks  are  in  a  dangerous  and 
shaky   condition. 

Kingston  is  the  capital  and  principal 
commercial  city  and  seaport  of  Jamaica, 
on  its  south  coast,  on  the  north  side  of  a 
fine  harbor,  10  miles  by  rail  east  of  Spanish 
Town.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  slope,  and  is 
regularly  laid  out,  its  houses  being  mostly 
of  two  stories  and  furnished  with  verandas. 
Kingston  probably  has  at  the  present  time  a 
population  of  between  50,000  and  60,000. 


United  States 
and  the  Congo 


The  list  of  Cabinet  officers,  with  the 
names  of  the  former  and  present  secre- 
taries,  is   as   follows : 

Secretary  of  State — Elihu 
The  President'.    ^     ^    ^^   change;    Secretary 

of  the  Treasury — Leslie  M. 
Shaw,  George  B.  Cortelyou;  Secretary  of 
War — William  H.  Taft,  no  change;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy — Charles  J.  Bonaparte, 
Victor  H.  Metcalfe;  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior— Ethan  A.  Hitchcock,  James  R.  Gar- 
field;   Postmaster-General — George   B.    Cor- 


telyou, George  Von  L.  Meyer;  Attorney- 
General — Wm.  H.  Moody,  Chas.  J.  Bona- 
parte; Secretary  of  Agriculture — James 
Wilson,  no  change;  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor— Victor  H.  Metcalfe,  Oscar  S. 
Strauss. 

William  H.  Moody,  formerly  Attorney- 
General,  is  appointed  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  new  members  of  the  Cabinet  are 
Messrs.  Von  L.  Meyer,  Garfield  and  Straus, 
the  other  three  appointments  being  merely 
transfers  from  one  department  to  another. 
The  men  retiring  from  the  Cabinet  are 
Secretary  Shaw,  Secretary  Hitchcock  and 
Secretary  Moody. 


Shipment  of  the  first  crop  of  tea  ever 
produced  in  the  United  States  by  a  com- 
mercial   organization    recently    took    place 

at  Tea,  S.  C,  near  Ran- 
Amerlcan  towles.      Seeds    for    the    tea 

plants  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully planted  by  the  American  Tea 
Growing  Company  were  secured  from  Dr. 
C.  U.  Shepard,  of  Summerville,  who  has 
been  the  pioneer  of  practical  tea  growing 
in  the  United  States.  Two  years  were  re- 
quired to  grow  the  seedlings  in  the  tea 
farm  nurseries.  Two  years  more  were 
needed  for  the  tea  plants,  transplanted  to 
attain  a  size  and  strength  which  would 
make  them  tea  bearing.  It  was  last  April 
that  the  first  picking  started.  This  har- 
vesting of  the  tea  leaves  ceased  about  the 
first  of  October.  At  present  the  company 
has  130  acres  of  tea  under  cultivation.  Of 
this  number  60  acres  are  planted  with  tea- 
bearing  plants.  Fully  200  pounds  to  the 
acre  are  produced.  It  is  the  plan  to  in- 
crease the  acreage  under  cultivation  by 
about  30  acres  a  year  until  there  are  500 
acres  of  tea  growing,  which  will  mean  that 
between  100,000  and  200,000  pounds  of 
tea  will  be  produced  in  South  Carolina 
each  year  by   1914. 


In    constructing    the    new    Pacific    coast 
line  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  railway 
an  enormous  deposit  of  pure  salt  has  been 
found    on   the   west    side    of 
Large  Salt  q^^    -gtah    desert    not    far 

^^         '  from  the  Nevada  state  line. 

The  deposit  is  15  miles  long  and  8  miles 
wide.  Excavations  to  a  depth  of  more  than 
six  feet  are  still  in  solid  salt.  The  salt 
that  has  been  found  is  suitable  for  stock, 
and  can  be  readily  refined  for  table  use. 
Unquestionably  this  section  was  once  the 
bed  of  the  great  Salt  Lake,  and  even  now 
may  have  a  subterranean  connection  with 
that  mysterious  body  of  water,  more  than 
100   miles   distant. 


Questions  for  Teachers. 

How  many  states  united  to  form  the 
Southern  Confederacy?  What  are  the  lead- 
ing imports  from  the  Congo?  Locate  the 
Congo  Free  States.  Locate  on  the  map  the 
three  great  earthquakes  that  have  occurred 
within  the  past  twelve  months.  What  are 
the  duties  of  each  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet?  From  what  countries  do  we  im- 
port tea?  What  caused  the  great  salt  de- 
posits near  Salt  Lake? 
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STATUS  OF  THE  GRADED  SCHOOL. 


The  progress  of  a  child  is  due  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  own  mind.  The  measure  of 
one  grade  corresponds  to  tlie  measure  of 
one  year's  work,  and  if  tna  child's  mind 
grasps  the  work  of  this  gi-ade  and  success- 
fully completes  each  day's  tasks,  by  the 
end  of  the  year  we  say  we  promote  him  to 
the  next  grade.  And  the  next  school  year 
begins  with  a  year's  work  outlined  some- 
what more  different,  at  the  same  time 
more  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  Then 
each  succeeding  year  calls  for  greater  and 
greater  capacity.  If  this  capacity  broad- 
ens as  the  outline  of  work  broadens,  there 
must  be  constant  mental  activity.  There 
must  be  constant  self-activity  on  the  part 
of  the  child,  and  it  should  be  just  as  great 
as  the  child's  capacity  will  permit.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  develop  the  child  to  his 
fullest   capacity. 

Any  system  that  produces  the  most 
wholesome  self-activity  is  the  greatest  aid 
to  the  development  of  the  child.  And  any 
system  that  hinders  in  any  way  this  self- 
activity  is  a  positive  injury  and  would  be 
a  crime  but  that  it  is  done  with  the  best 
intention.  Does  the  machinery  of  our 
school,  the  routine  of  a  day  or  a  year  favor 
or  retard  this  self-activity?  I  believe  it 
retards  it,  not  in  all,  but  in  many  of  the 
schools.  Every  school  finds  an  occasional 
child  that  has  the  ability  to  do  the  work 
of  a  higher  grade,  and  he  is  at  once  moved 
from  a  lower  grade  to  a  higher  grade,  and 
the  distance  he  has  traveled  by  this  move 
is  a  whole  school  year.  Today  he  is  one 
year  ahead  of  the  work  he  was  doing  yes- 
terday. This  exception  in  itself  ought  to 
suggest  that  the  machinery  is  wrong,  that 
it  is  working  a  positive  injury  to  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  children,  and  it  ought  to  be 
regulated  on  a  different  scale.  If  one  child 
in  a  room  on  account  of  his  genius  can 
leap  a  whole  year's  work,  there  is  a  grade 
from  which  he  made  his  leap  that  contains 
children  ranging  from  genius  to  idiocy. 
Each  of  which  can  make  a  leap  according 
to  his  capacity,  but  on  account  of  the 
machinery  they  are  all  required  to  keep  the 
same  gait,  do  the  same  work,  and  only  the 
end  of  the  year  sees  a  momentary  deliver- 
ance, only  to  be  renewed  with  the  next 
year.  I  am  not  discussing  a  theory,  but  a 
deplorable  condition,  and  I  am  about  con- 
vinced that  in  many  cases  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  towns,  bringing  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  school  chil- 
dien.  has  outgrown  the  machinery,  hence, 
has  outgrown  the  efficiency  of  our  city 
schools.  We  hear  it  on  every  hand  that 
a  boy  may  leave  the  city  school  and  enter 
a  country  school  and  progress  faster  than 
his  former  class  in  the  city,  and  we  can't 
deny  it.  The  proof  is  always  at  hand. 
We   console   ourselves   by  saying  that   our 
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city  schools  offer  so  much  more  of  value 
to  the  child,  that  while  he  may  progress 
faster  iu  the  country  school  in  the  3  R's  he 
has  lost  the  greater  blessings  that  our  city 
schools   may   bestow. 

In  the  small  school  with  only  two  or 
three  teachers  there  are  two  or  three 
grades  to  the  teacher.  The  more  grades 
the  teacher  has,  the  smaller  the  number  of 
children  in  each,  the  less  will  be  the  differ- 
ence in  the  capacity  of  the  children  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Then  the  con- 
verse is  true.  This  is  why  a  small  class 
will  progress  faster  than  a  large  class. 
Please  notice  that  I  have  said  nothing 
about  the  total  number  of  children  that  a 
teacher  might  have,  but  I  am  speaking 
most  emphatically  about  the  number  in 
each   class. 

Suppose  we  take  a  room  of  40  children, 
we  will  find  among  them  students  who  do 
the  work  excedingly  well.  We  will  find 
others  that  are  satisfactory  in  a  sense  and 
those  who  are  continually  deficient  in  a 
part  or  all  the  work.  Our  machinery  keeps 
these  40  children  together  all  the  time. 
Suppose  the  school  is  so  large  that  we  have 
two  or  three  rooms  of  this  same  grade.  Our 
machinery  is  such  that  all  these  rooms  are 
doing  approximately  the  same  grade  of 
work. 

Each  room  is  given  the  outline  for  the 
year,  and  because  the  children  at  this  time 
are  all  of  the  same  grade  each  room  organ- 
izes all  of  its  40  children  into  one  class 
because  they  happen  to  be  studying  the 
same  subjects  and  the  same  text  books. 
In  the  day's  work  the  children  are  kept 
on  recitation  practically  all  the  time.  If 
it  is  not  a  recitation,  it  is  a  preparation 
period  which  does  not  differ  much  in  kind 
from  the  recitation.  The  teacher  is  quiz- 
zing and  assisting  in  the  studies,  and  at  no 
time  during  the  day  is  the  child  left  alone 
to  himself,  to  do  quiet  individual  thinking. 
The  sum  of  the  work  of  every  recitation 
apparently  lifts  the  slower  children  over 
the  day's  difiRculties  and  the  day's  work 
closes  showing  in  a  total  a  satisfactory 
result.  There  has  been  little  to  stimulate 
the  individual  child  to  do  more  than  was 
necessary  to  pass  the  day's  work.  There 
has  been  nothing  to  arouse  his  desire  to 
do  all  the  work  during  the  day  that  his 
capacity  was  equal  to,  there  has  been  little 
effort  made  to  find  out  exactly  how  much 
has  been  done  by  the  delinquent  ones. 
With  small  classes  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  keep  them  the  same  distance  apart  aa 
is  the  case  of  the  large  class;  the  latter 
maintaining  rigidly  a  year's  distance  be- 
tween them.  In  the  small  classes  the  chil- 
dren will  be  nearer  of  the  same  capacity, 
hence  there  will  not  be  that  tendency  for 
the  weaker  ones  to  retard  the  stronger  ones, 
as  is  the  case  in  a  large  class  with  many 
different   capacities. 

The  city  school  with  the  one  large  claes 


will  conduct  about  six  or  seven  recitations 
on  an  average,  devoting  from  40  to  45 
minutes  to  the  recitation.  It  takes  Arith- 
metic in  the  morning,  then  comes  English 
preparation,  as  it  is  termed,  before  recess. 
After  recess,  45  minutes  is  given  to  lan- 
guage and  then  45  minutes  to  Geography. 
Then  comes  second  recess,  after  recess 
comes  Nature  Study,  then  History,  and 
finally  spelling  probably,  or  preparation 
for  the  next  day.  Forty  children  are  kept 
together  all  day.  It  is  impossible  to  reach 
the  individual  child.  It  is  the  sum  of  the 
work  that  tells.  What  is  the  preparation? 
Instructing  the  children  how  to  prepare 
their  next  recitation.  How  long  does  it 
take  ?  As  a  general  thing  as  long  as  it 
takes  to  recite  the  same  lesson.  What  does 
it  consist  of?  Showing  the  children  how 
to  do  the  difficult  things  in  the  lesson — 
things  that  children  ought  to  do  unaided 
and  alone.  What  is  the  use  then  of  spend- 
ing thirty  or  forty  minutes  on  the  same 
lesson  to  see  if  the  child  has  profited  by 
the  preparation?  In  no  other  kind  of  busi- 
ness does  it  take  as  long  to  determine  the 
result  as  it  does  to  acquire  the  result. 
How  about  conducting  a  recitation  with 
40  or  43  children  in  the  class.  Is  it  Arith- 
metic ?  You  can't  put  them  all  at  the 
board.  Is  it  reading?  You  can't  hear 
them  all  discuss  the  story.  Wliat  is  the 
result?  A  few  will  always  know  their  part 
and  they  must  sit  there  in  idleness  while 
you  are  teaching  the  others,  or,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  ease,  the  teacher  devotes  a 
greater  part  of  her  time  to  those  who  will 
respond  readily,  and  leave  alone  those  who 
are  slow  to  think  and  to  talk.  Then  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  good,  the  bad  and 
the  indifferent  are  moved  up  all  together, 
or  a  few  of  the  worst  ones  are  held  back 
and  required  to  go  over  the  year's  work. 
I  have  known  of  instances  where  teachers 
would  finish  the  outline  for  the  year  in 
March.  Some  children  were  well  prepared 
to  go  on,  but  all  were  required  to  back  over 
the  outline  and  over  it  again  until  the 
grade  as  a  whole  was  fairly  well  proficient, 
only  the  three  or  four  that  failed  entirely 
were  held  back  and  all  the  remainder  were 
promoted  together.  I  have  seen  students 
idling  away  their  time,  doing  nothing  ex- 
cept waiting  for  the  slower  ones  to  finish 
up  their  work  so  they  could  all  go  on 
together.  It  is  this  slow  plodding  machine 
that  permits  the  life  and  the  snap  of  the 
school  to  vanish  and  drop  the  greater  part 
of  the  children  around  about  the  sixth 
grade.  Because  a  certain  per  cent  have 
been  pulled  along  by  the  momentum  of  the 
grade,  but  without  capacity  to  do  efficient 
work  for  themselves,  and  when  they  reach 
this  stage  they  have  not  the  ability  or  the 
preparation  to  go  farther.  It  is  this 
mechanical  progress  that  causes  the  boys 
to  go  to  work,  or  to  some  preparatory 
school  where  individual  activity  can  exert 
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itself,  and  we  find  the  number  in  the  grad- 
uating classes  so  distressingly  small  that 
there  is  a  great  pressure  being  brought  to 
bear  in  maiij'  sections  to  abolish  the  high 
school. 

Some  of  our  schools  will  permit  students 
who  fail  in  one  important  subject  to  be 
promoted,  but  only  a  few,  if  the  students 
fail  on  two  subjects,  and  there  is  no  way 
provided  for  permitting  the  child  to  go  on 
in  other  subjects  and  no  way  to  give  him 
credit  for  any  work  in  these  subjects  that 
he  is  not  proficient  in.  The  whole  year's 
work  is  counted  a  failure  if  he  does  not 
average  seventy  per  cent. 

Some  schools  attempt  to  meet  this  dif- 
ficulty by  dividing  the  room  in  two  sec- 
tions in  order  to  give  better  opportunity 
for  the  individuality  of  the  child  to  exert 
itself.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  right  step, 
but  here  it  stops  and  the  room  of  forty 
children,  although  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, is  not  permitted  to  do  more  than  is 
outlined  for  the  year,  and  there  is  little 
opportunity  given  for  the  higher  section  to 
progress  as  fast  as  it  might  and  begin  next 
year  where  it  left  off  this  year.  In  other 
words,  the  course  of  studj'  is  ten  or  twelve 
years  long  and  none  can  finish  it  in  a 
shorter  time. 

THE    COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

In  order  to  make  it  clearer  what  I  mean, 
when  I  say  the  machinery  of  the  school  is 
operating  against  the  natural  developments 
of  the  capacities  of  the  children,  I  will 
speak  of  the  course  of  study  to  show  the 
influence  of  the  machinery  upon  the  life  of 
the   school. 

The  course  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
the  primary- — which  is  so  arranged  as  to 
teach  the  child  how  to  read  understand- 
ingly,  developing  other  faculties  of  course 
at  the  same  time;  the  intermediate — which 
is  so  arranged  as  to  teach  the  child  to 
understand  the  use  of  his  own  language 
and  its  cultural  aspects,  and  a  working 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  the  elemen- 
tary sciences ;  and  finally  the  High  School 
— which  is  to  prepare  the  child  for  taking 
up  a  profession  in  a  world  of  many  pro- 
fessions. How  long  should  it  require  a 
child  to  learn  to  read  understandingly,  to 
complete  the  intermediate  branches  and  a 
given  line  of  work  through  the  high  scliool, 
that  will  give  him  the  greatest  possible 
freedom  for  self-development  and  prepara- 
tion for  his  life  work?  No  man  can  lay 
his  hand  on  any  child  and  determine  the 
length  of  time.  What  is  done  then?  After 
working  on  the  program  for  years  and 
years,  we  have  determined  the  amount  of 
training  for  a  child  of  medium  or  average 
ability.  We  say  it  will  take  three  or  four 
years  to  teach  a  child  to  read  understand- 
ingly. It  will  take  three  or  four  years 
more  to  teach  him  to  understand  our  lan- 
guage, and  our  elementary  science  and  pre- 
pare him  for  the  broader  work  of  the 
high  school,  and  it  will  take  three  or 
four  years  additional  to  prepare  him  for 
college — then  the  course  is  prepared  for 
the  child  of  medium  or  average  ability. 
That  means  approximately  that  one-half 
of  the  children  will  grade  from  the  medium 
up  and  can  do  the  work  in  less  time  than 


the  average,  and  the  other  half  will  grade 
from  the  medium  down  and  it  will  require 
longer  than  the  average.  Yet  when  the 
machinery  is  put  into  motion  it  positively 
prohibits  any  mind  progressing  faster  than 
the  average  in  the  course  of  study  and 
since  the  average  is  a  human  estimate,  it 
may  even  be  much  lower  than  the  real 
average,  and  the  machinery  of  the  school 
helps  to  perpetuate  our  mistakes,  when  it 
ought  to  correct  it  instead  of  making  those 
below  the  average  progress  as  fast  as  those 
above   the  average. 

It  makes  little  difference  whether  you 
say  your  course  is  eight  years  or  twelve 
years,  in  either  case  you  have  miscalculated 
so  far  as  some  capacities  are  concerned. 
But  it  makes  a  decided  difference  whether 
you  have  planned  for  every  child  to  finish 
it  in  the  same  given  time,  and  all  this  de- 
pends upon  the  regulation  of  your  machin- 
ery. 

Suppose  we  see  how  the  course  of  study 
works  in  our  machinery.  When  we  organ- 
ize our  first  grade,  say  we  have  forty  be- 
ginners in  one  room;  we  begin  our  ma- 
chinery on  phonics.  Some  take  it  immedi- 
ately and  some  do  not  for  some  time.  We 
started  them  all  together.  We  couldn't 
keep  nature  from  exerting  itself  here,  so 
in  a  short  time  ten  are  able  to  read  and 
we  start  them  off,  but  soon  another  ten 
are  able  to  read  and  we  put  them  with  the 
first  ten.  After  awhile  another  five  are 
able  to  read  and  soon  we  have  25  in  the 
reading  class,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year 
we  have  35  that  can  read  some.  They  are 
all  promoted  together  to  the  next  grade 
at  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  machine  is 
doing  all  that  its  friends  could  wish,  and 
from  year  to  year  they  go  together.  Is 
your  course  ten  years  long  ?  Why,  my 
friend,  it  is  a  wonder  it  is  not  fifteen  years 
long,  and  in  all  probability  it  would  be  if 
you  could  hold  them  in  school  that  long. 
The  majority,  though,  reach  the  seventh 
year  without  the  capacity  to  go  on  and  here 
they  come  year  after  year  only  to  fall  back 
without  the  capacity  to  go  further,  and 
many  believe  it  is  because  the  course  of 
study  per  se  lacks  interest,  and  it  is 
crowded  with  subject  after  subject,  hunt- 
ing some  bait  that  will  entice  the  wayfarer 
over  the  wall  of  the  sixth  grade,  but  still 
they  fall  back,  unable  to  pass,  and  in  the 
whole  realm  of  studies  we  haven't  yet 
found  those  containing  interest  sufficient 
to  entice  the  unfortunate  ones  over  the 
wall.  Wy  do  I  say  that  the  machinery  is 
to  blame  for  this,?  Because  for  the  first 
six  years  of  the  child's  life  in  school  we 
have  prohibited  the  child  from  exercising 
his  fullest  powers.  He  has  not  been  stimu- 
lated to  do  all  each  year  that  his  capacity 
was  capable  of  doing.  We  have  pulled 
others  up  by  the  momentum  of  the  grade, 
and  when  they  reach  this  stage  it  requires 
their  fullest  capacity  and  their  greatest 
activity  for  the  first  time  and  they  are 
unable  to  exercise  either  as  they  should. 

When  that  class  started  in  the  first 
grade  and  nature  was  permitted  to  exert 
itself  for  a  few  moments,  why  couldn't  we 
see  that  it  was  wrong  to  make  that  first 
ten  wait  for  the  others?  Why  not  let 
them  go  on?     By  the  end  of  the  first  year 


they  would  have  completed  half  of  the 
next  year's  course,  and  when  they  begin 
the  second  year's  work,  why  couldn't  they 
begin  where  they  left  off  last  year?  And 
by  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  they 
would  be  doing  fourth  year  work.  This 
is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  it  made  little 
difference  whether  your  course  is  eight 
3-ears  or  twelve  years  long.  Whatever  it 
is,  it  is  an  arbitrary  expression  on  your 
part  and  means  little  if  you  have  only  a 
few  children  to  hold  out  to  the  end. 

It  is  not  a  case  of  promoting  quarterly 
or  semi-annually  or  annually,  but  it  is  a 
case  of  dividing  each  grade  into  a  conven- 
ient number  of  sections,  so  as  to  place 
children  of  nearly  the  same  ability  to- 
gether, fifteen  or  twenty  in  a  section,  and 
let  them  go  as  fast  as  they  desire.  But 
you  say  this  method  will  put  all  the  bright 
children  in  one  class  and  all  the  dull  ones 
in  another  class.  If  it  does,  your  machin- 
ery ig  at  fault  again  ?  When  you  make 
this  division  you  will  see  a  wonderful 
self-activity  on  the  part  of  the  students. 
The  brighter  ones  will  soon  overtake  the 
slower  ones  in  another  division  and  here 
they  mix  again  and  they  will  give  more 
impetus  to  those  slower  children  than  all 
the  work  of  the  teacher.  It  stimulates  the 
individual  child  to  do  his  best,  and  when 
they  reach  the  sixth  grade  they  are  able 
to  go  on,  for  by  their  own  activity  they 
have  gained  strength.  The  Batavia  system 
that  has  been  written  about,  helps  also  to 
meet    these    difficulties. 

Let  every  grade  be  a  little  school  within 
itself.  Let  every  teacher  have  at  least 
two  different  classes  in  order  that  the 
cliildren  may  be  classified  according  to 
their  capacity.  This  will  encourage  ability 
and  energy,  and  character  to  exert  itself. 
It  is  a  crime  against  nature  to  struggle  as 
we  sometimes  do  to  keep  unequal  minds  at 
the  same  task.  Arrange  your  course  of 
study  to  work  out  your  idea,  but  let  the 
children  work  out  that  idea  as  soon  as 
they  can,  some  earlier  than  others.  If  one 
room  of  the  third  grade  is  divided  into 
two  sections  let  the  stronger  section  finish 
the  third  grade  and  as  much  of  the  fourth 
grade  as  they  are  able  to  do.  Then 
next  year  begin  that  same  section  where 
it  stopped  in  the  fourth  grade.  In  this 
way  sections  will  make  more  than  a  grade 
a  year;  they  will  pass  on  into  the  high 
school,  doubling  the  number  that  reached 
the  high  school  in  the  old  grade. 

The  National  Truancy  Conference,  com- 
posed of  such  members  as  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  W.  R.  George,  founder  of  the  George 
Junior  Republic,  Judge  B.  B.  Lindsay,  of  W 
the  Denver  Juvenile  Courts,  and  Miss  ■ 
Jane  Addams,  and  others,  held  a  notable 
meeting  in  Chicago  last  December,  to  study 
the  cause  of  truancy  and  the  lack  of  inter- 
est in  the  school  work.  These  are  two  of 
the  policies  agreed  on  as  being  most  im- 
portant in  preventing  truancy. 

1.  More   ungraded   classrooms. 

2.  Smaller   classes. 
I     will     say     this :  If    you     divide    your 

grades  into  smaller  classes,  soon  every 
room  will  be  an  ungraded  classroom,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  standard  which  grades 
according  to  text  books,  but  the  most  per- 
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feet  grading  possible  according  to  another's 
standard,  for  the  children  will  naturally 
grade  themselves  according  to  their  capac- 
ity. But  j'ou  say  it  will  make  it  impossible 
to  have  as  many  daily  recitations  and  we 
can't  do  as  much  work  in  a  day.  As  to  the 
number  of  recitations,  fortunately  the 
criticism  is  true,  for  I  claim  it  to  be  one 
of  our  sins  that  we  keep  the  child  on  reci- 
tation too  long.  He  should  be  taught  to 
do  silent  and  intensive  study  in  the  school 
room  and  as  much  time  should  be  devoted 
to  this  in  the  lower  grades  as  to  the  recita- 
tion period,  and  the  recitation  period 
should  be  shorter.  As  to  the  amount  of 
work  done,  the  children  will  do  more  work. 
What  is  done  they  will  do  it,  and  this  is 
of  more  value  than  all  the  teaching,  and  I 
am  not  unmindful  of  the  apperceptive  bless- 
ings that  como  from  discussing  the  subject 
on  class. 

As  to  what  should  be  included  in  the 
course  of  study,  I  believe  it  does  not  make 
as  much  difl'erence  what  subjects  are 
studied  aa  how  well  the  subjects  are  pre- 
pared. I  do  not  believe  that  the  attitude 
of  the  child  toward  school  depends  as  much 
upon  the  doctrine  of  interest  as  it  does 
upon  the  doctrine  of  thoroughness.  But 
this  brings  me  to  my  third  division. 

THE    MORAI.    ATTITUDE   OF   THE    CHILD   TOWARD 
SCHOOL. 

The  school  is  life  for  the  child,  and  not 
a   preparation-  of  life   for  the  child.     It   is 


his  form  of  life  at  his  age.  We  say  a  man 
is  a  moral  man  who  supports  himself, 
strengthens  his  capacity  without  hurt  or 
hindrance  to  his  fellow  man  and  maintains 
a  community  aid  for  the  afflicted  and  dis- 
tressed. The  child  in  the  schoolroom 
should  be  squared  by  the  same  rule.  He 
should  support  himself,  strengthen  his 
capacity  daily  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mands upon  his  strength,  and  maintain  a 
community  aid  to  those  of  his  fellow  school 
mates  who  are  afflicted  and  distressed. 
Only  a  few  students  are  capable  of  doing 
well  every  part  of  the  school  course.  Here 
is  where  the  doctrine  of  interest  plays 
such  an  important  part,  and  it  should  play 
a  greater  part  as  the  child  mind  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  its  limit  early  in  some 
studies,  hence  the  necessity  of  change  if 
the  child  would  maintain  a  proper  attitude 
to  the  school.  The  doctrine  of  interest, 
however,  is  called  into  play  frequently  be- 
cause the  course  of  study  is  faulty  and 
fails  to  provide  for  sufficient  preparation. 
I  wish  to  say  here  there  is  more  in  the 
doctrine  of  interest  than  is  usually  applied 
to  a  change  of  text  books.  If  we  let  it 
apply  to  motives  that  prompt  the  child  to 
do  well  any  specific  work,  then  I  say  the 
doctrine  of  interest  is  the  soul  of  school 
arovmd   which   everything  should  center. 

JIanual  Training,  Domestic  Science  and 
the  Physical  Sciences  are  all  very  helpful 
agencies,    and    should   form    a   part    of   the 


course  of  study,  not  because  the  child  can 
find  interest  in  them,  but  because  they 
help  to  bring  out  certain  traits  of  child 
life  that  respond  to  them  alone.  If  these 
were  made  the  major  part  of  the  course  of 
study  and  our  usual  course  should  become 
the  minor  part,  great  interest  would  be  the 
result  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
There  is  great  life  in  these  subjects;  but 
they  do  not  contain  all  life.  Hence  the 
work  should  contain  enough  variety  to 
appeal  to  as  many  natures  as  possible. 
But  far  greater  than  this  is  the  necessity 
of  so  regulating  the  machinery  of  the 
school  and  so  arranging  the  course  of 
study  in  its  successive  steps  from  stage  to 
stage,  that  the  child  life  may  be  filled  with 
Ids  work,  that  he  may  recognize  that 
progress  depends  upon  the  strength  otf 
his  own  ability,  and  that  he  has  every 
opportunity  to  prosper.  Then  when  he 
looks  up  through  the  long  course  of  study 
and  sees  each  grade  numbered  according  to 
the  number  of  years  that  it  requires  the 
medium  child  to  pass  from  one  to  another, 
lie  can  live  in  hope  that  the  time  may  be 
shortened  by  industrj'  and  close  applica- 
tion, and  this  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
greatest  moral  lessons  that  the  child  learns 
in  school.  It  is  certainly  a  parallel  life  to 
that  which  he  will  lead  in  the  outside 
world  where  interest  in  work  depends  not 
so  much  always  upon  the  occupation  as  to 
the   motive   that   prompts   that  occupation. 


The  State  Association  of  City  Superintendents  and  Principals. 


The  State  Association  of  City  Superin- 
tendents and  Principals  met  in  Raleigh 
January  24,  25,  and  26.  This  Association 
was  organized  twenty-four  years  ago,  and 
there  are  only  three  charter  members  re- 
maining today  in  the  State,  and  only  two 
in  the  city  school  work.  These  are  Supt. 
E.  P.  Moses,  of  Ealeigh,  and  Supt.  Alexan- 
der Graham,  of  Charlotte.  Superintendent 
Moses  was  present  at  every  session,  and 
was  careful  to  provide  every  convenience 
for  the  comfort,  pleasure,  and  entertain- 
ment of  the  x\ssoeiation.  Superintendent 
Graham  was  unable  to  attend.  He  has 
been  so  punctual  that  his  absence  was  at 
once  noted  with  much  regret,  and  the  fol- 
lowing telegram  was  sent  to  him  by  the 
Association : 

"Resolved,  That  this  Association,  in  ses- 
sion at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  January  24-26,  ex- 
tend to  our  respected  fellow  member,  Alex- 
ander Graham,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  our 
greeting.  We  further  express  our  regrets 
at   his   absence." 

Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  the  third  charter 
member,  is  connected  with  the  State  Uni- 
versity, but  he  still  maintains  his  member- 
ship and  attends  regularly  all  of  its  asso- 
ciations. 

Those  who  attend  the  Association  and 
keep  their  dues  paid  regularly  are  consid- 
ered members  of  the  Association.  The  fol- 
lowing members  were  present:  Superin- 
tendents J.  T.  Alderman,  President;  W.  S. 
Snipes,  Vice-President;  I.  C.  Griffin,  Secre- 


tary ;  E.  P.  Moses,  D.  Matt  Thompson,  R.  J. 
Tighe,  h.  C.  Brogden,  Harry  Howell,  E.  C. 
Brooks,  W.  D.  Carmichael,  W.  H.  Swift, 
Watts  Thompson,  J.  S.  Wray,  N.  C.  New- 
bold,  Z.  D.  McWTiorter,  R.  H.  Bachman, 
C.  W.  Wilson,  R.  W.  Allen,  J.  E.  Robert- 
son, W.  N.  bhackleford,  D.  H.  Bland,  J.  W. 
Roberts,  W.  R.  Mills,  W.  G.  Caswell,  J.  E. 
Avent,  A.  S.  Webb,  E.  E.  Sams,  A.  E. 
Woltz,  R.  H.  Latham,  J.  R.  Connely,  J.  P. 
Joyner  and  H.  Morson  (principal  Raleigh 
High  School).  The  following  are  the  as- 
sociate members  present,  who  are  indirectly 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  city  super- 
intendents and  principals:  Hon.  J.  Y. 
Joyner,  Dr.  P.  P.  Venable,  Acting  Presi- 
dent J.  I.  Foust,  Dr.  George  T.  Winston, 
Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Dr.  F.  L.  Stevens,  and 
Prof.  N.  W.  Walker. 

Any  city  superintendent  or  principal 
who  is  not  a  member  of  this  Association 
can  become  a  member  by  paying  the  an- 
nual fee  of  one  dollar.  This  will  entitle 
each  member  to  all  tlie  publications  of 
this    Association. 

COMPULSORY     EDUCATION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Alderman  January  24,  at  8:30 
p.  m.,  with  the  largest  attendance  in  the 
history  of  the  organization.  The  entire 
evening  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  com- 
pulsory education.  Supt.  R.  J.  Tighe,  of 
Asheville,  who  has  recently  conducted  a 
successful  campaign  for  compulsory  attend- 


ance in  Asheville,  discussed  the  subject  at 
lengtli,  giving  the  reasons  that  were  used 
in  the  Asheville  campaign  why  legislation 
along  this  line  is  absolutely  necessary.  It 
is  probable  that  no  other  subject  discussed 
during  the  Association  received  more  at- 
tention, in  view  of  the  fact  that  within 
the  last  few  years  a  few  counties  and  cities 
made  rapid  progress  in  this  direction,  and 
that  the  State  Superintendent  is  advocat- 
ing a  compulsory  education  law  for  the  en- 
tire State.  Superintendent  Tighe  said  that 
the  Junior  Order  of  United  American  Me- 
chanics were  of  the  greatest  assistance, 
that  professional  men,  including  manufac- 
turers and  tradesmen  of  all  classes,  gave 
their  support  to  the  measure,  and  but  for 
the  additional  bond  issue  and  tax  rate, 
there  would  have  been  scarcely  no  opposi- 
tion. 

Supt.  Harry  Howell,  of  Washington,  who 
was  the  first  in  the  State  to  put  into  opera- 
tion a  complete  system  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation, discussed  the  workings  of  the  law, 
how  it  has  increased  very  materially  the 
enrollment  and  especially  the  average  at- 
tendance. He  said  that  it  was  a  rare  oc- 
currence that  the  machinery  of  the  law 
had  to  be  invoked  in  order  to  reach  the 
children,  that  the  very  pressure  of  the 
law  had  a  wonderful  effect.  Occasionally 
the  attendance  officers,  who  are  the  city 
policemen,  would  call  to  see  why  the  chil- 
dren were  not  put  at  school,  after  their 
absence  had  been  reported  to  him,  and  this 
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was  in  all  eases,  except  the  most  extreme, 
suifieient. 

Supt.  A.  E.  Waltz,  of  Lenoir,  discussed 
the  question  very  thoroughly,  reaching  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  others,  that  a  com- 
pulsory system  is  necessary,  and  that  the 
bare  presence  of  such  a  law  on  the  statute 
books  will  have  a  wonderful  effect.  He 
then  spoke  of  the  law  as  it  exists  in  Macon 
and  Mitchell  counties.  He  spoke  of  a 
family  in  Caldwell  County  that  thought  a 
compulsory  law  had  been  enacted  for  that 
county;  that  all  the  children,  ranging  in 
ages  from  six  to  nineteen,  entered  school 
the  first  day,  and  on  account  of  their  being 
unable  to  read  and  write  were  assigned  to 
the  first  grade;  that  they  attended  regu- 
larly for  nearly  a  month,  when  they  learned 
there  was  no  compulsory  law  for  Caldwell 
County,  and  they  immediately  stopped 
school. 

THE    STATUS    OF    OUR    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Friday  morning  was  devoted  to  visiting 
the  schools  of  Raleigh.  On  Friday  after- 
noon President  J.  T.  Alderman,  Acting 
President  J.  I.  Foust,  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College,  and  Supt.  E.  C. 
Brooks,  of  the  Goldsboro  schools,  discused 
the  spirit  and  the  status  of  the  public 
schools.  The  president,  at  the  request  of 
the  city  superintendents  when  he  was 
elected,  to  make  an  annual  address,  dis- 
cussed the  spirit  of  our  school  work — the 
attitude  of  the  public  to  it,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  school  to  the  public.  He  re- 
ferred to  criticism  of  the  city  schools,  and 
spoke  of  the  spirit  of  the  school  in  trying 
to  evercome  the  difficulties  and  to  justly 
meet  these  criticisms. 

Prof.  J.  I.  Foust  discussed  the  public 
high  school  question  that  is  now  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  legislature. 
He  said  that  the  lack  of  a  proper  high 
school  spirit  in  North  Carolina  was  affect- 
ing the  city  schools  in  trying  to  maintain 
their  high  schools;  that  it  was  affecting 
the  entire  teaching  profession,  because  the 
larger  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  pub- 
lie  schools  must  be  trained  in  the  high 
schools,  and  that  it  was  affecting  the 
entire  public  school  system,  for  it  was 
hindering  the  natural  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  educational  sentiment. 

The  status  of  the  Graded  Schools  was 
then  discussed  by  Supt.  E.  C.  Brooks,  of 
Goldsboro.  The  discussion  was  made  ac- 
cording to  the  following  outline :  ( 1 )  The 
machinery  of  the  school  and  how  it  is  re- 
tarding the  promotion  and  the  self-activity 
of  the  child;  (2)  The  course  of  study,  and 
how  it  is  worked  out  through  the  machin- 
ery. Why  there  are  so  few  students  in 
the  high  school  and  why  so  many  fail 
about  the  6th  grade;  and  (3)  The  attitude 
of  the  child  toward  school  as  he  is  affected 
by  the  machinery  and  the  course  of  study. 
(This  paper  is  published  elsewhere  by  re- 
quest of  the  Association). 

On  Saturday  morning  Supt.  D.  Matt 
Thompson,  of  Statesville,  and  Supt.  W.  H. 
Swift,  of  Greensboro,  discussed  some  ways 
to  strengthen  the  public  school  system. 
In   a   subsequent  number   of  the   Joitrnai. 


these  discussions  will  be  published  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

Dr.  G.  T.  Winston  made  an  exceptionally 
strong  address  Friday  evening,  showing  the 
necessity  of  a  better  understanding  of  our 
natural  resources,  and  more  skilful  work- 
manship. He  advocated  that  the  State 
should  establish  trade  schools  in  all  of  the 
larger  towns,  not  the  same  kind  in  each 
town,  but  that  kind  which  will  give  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  natural  resources 
of  that  section.  He  said  that  the  State 
ought  to  appropriate  money  sufficient  to 
pay  for  one-half  the  cost  of  such  schools, 
and  that  the  towns  or  cities  in  which  they 
are  located  should  pay  the  other  half. 

Dr.  Venable  spoke  of  the  work  of  the 
University  in  aiding  the  development  of 
the  city  schools.  He  said  that  the  high 
schools  should  do  more  thorough  work, 
that  they  should  pay  more  attention  to 
thoroughness,  that  while  the  schools  had 
made  a  great  progress  along  this  line, 
still  they  were  not  up  to  the  standard. 
He  said  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  colleges  to  stand  a  little 
ahead  of  the  high  schools,  in  order  to  keep 
the  college  entrance  requirements  advanc- 
ing as  fast  as  the  natural  progress  would 
permit.  He  said  that  in  the  near  future 
the  University  must  raise  its  standard  in 
mathematics   and  Latin. 

Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble  spoke  at  the  Friday 
evening  session  on  Methods  of  Teaching  in 
the  Scotch  and  English  schools.  His  ad- 
dress was  based  on  a  recent  trip  to  these 
coimtries.  He  spoke  of  their  manners  and 
customs.  At  times  he  was  very  humorous 
and  at  all  times  he  was  entertaining. 

THE    JAMESTOWN   EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Pogue,  one  of  the  State 
Commissioners  of  the  Jamestown  exhibit, 
by  invitation  appeared  before  the  Associa- 
tion and  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  the 
State  making  a  creditable  showing  along 
educational  lines  at  the  great  world's  fair 
to  be  held  at  Jamestown.  He  said  that  one 
of  the  most  distinctive  progressive  move- 
ments of  the  State  is  its  educational  work. 
Mr.  Joyner  said  that  he  heartily  recom- 
mended everything  that  Mr.  Pogue  had 
said  about  the  exhibit,  and  that  he  would 
be  glad  for  the  city  superintendents  to  take 
some  action  in  regard  to  it.  Mr.  Tighe 
said  that  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
other  states  made  excellent  exhibits  of 
their  work,  but  that  North  Carolina  was 
only  noticed  by  her  entire  absence,  and 
that  on  account  of  our  nearness  to  James- 
town, and  on  account  of  the  reputation 
that  we  have  made  along  educational  lines, 
in  the  last  few  years,  we  could  not  afford 
to  do  nothing.  A  committee  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  Mr.  Pogue  and  Mr. 
Joyner  as  to  the  nature  of  an  exhibit. 

THE   LATE   DB.    CHARLES   D.    M'lVEB. 

One  especially  noted  feature  of  the  As- 
sociation was  the  absence  of  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Mclver.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  Association  has  there  been 
a  meeting  of  importance  that  Dr.  Mclver 
was  not  present,  enlivening  the  Associa- 
tion with  his  wit  and  humor,  aiding  in  the 
improvement   of  the  work  by  his  counsel, 


and  lending  strength  to  every  measure  by 
his  wisdom.  The  superintendents  felt  a 
certain  undefinable  sadness  over  the  loss, 
not  only  to  the  State,  but  also  to  their 
every  day  strength  in  meeting  their  re- 
sponsibilities. The  following  resolution 
was  passed,  which  expresses  in  part  what 
the  members  who  have  known  him  so  long, 
felt: 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Mclver,  the  cause  of  popular 
education  has  lost  its  most  ardent  advo- 
cate and  its  most  able  defender;  the  teach- 
ing profession,  its  most  earnest  champion; 
and  the  members  of  this  Association,  one 
of  their  warmest  friends  and  most  intelli- 
gent sympathizers.  In  recognition  of  these 
facts,  this  Association  desires  to  place  on 
its  records  this  expression  of  its  personal 
loss,  and  to  extend  to  those  who  stood 
nearest  him,  the  sincere  sympathy  of  its 
members,  and  to  beg  them  to  let  the  mem- 
ory of  his  many  generous  deeds  and  noble 
characteristics  solace  them  in  their  grief 
and  loneliness." 

HON.    J.    T.    JOTNEB    ENDORSED. 

"This  Association  as  a  body  of  teachers 
appreciates  the  earnest,  patriotic,  intelli- 
gent, and  efficient  administration  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. It  feels  that  the  educational  policy 
is  safe  in  his  hands,  and  pledges  its  sup- 
port as  a  body  and  as  individuals  to  the 
efforts  being  made  for  the  continued  im- 
provement of  the  public  schools." 

SALARIES. 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  City  Superintend- 
ents' Association  that  the  comparative 
salaries  of  those  engaged  in  supervising  the 
public  school  work  in  the  counties  shall  be 
on  a  par  with  that  of  other  men  engaged 
in  other  administrative  work  in  the 
counties." 

ELECTION   OF  OFFICEBS. 

The  nominating  committee  made  its 
report  Saturday  morning,  and  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  year  were  elected: 

President— Supt.  W.  S.  Snipes,  of  Wins- 
ton; Vice-President— Supt.  I.  C.  Griffin,  of 
Salisbury;  Secretary— Supt.  C.  W.  Wilson, 
of  Scotland  Neck. 


I  hold  that  a  man  is  only  fit  to  teach  bo 
long  as  he  is  himself  learning  daily.  H 
the  mind  once  becomes  stagnant,  it  can 
give  no  fresh  draught  to  another  mind, 
it  is  drinking  out  of  a  pond  instead  of 
from  a  spring.  A  schoolmaster's  inter- 
course is  with  the  young,  the  strong,  and 
the  happy;  and  he  cannot  get  on  with 
them  unless  in  animal  spirits  he  can  sym- 
pathize, with  them,  and  show  that  his 
thoughtfulness  is  not  conneced  with  selfish- 
ness   and   weakness. — Atnold. 

Look  for  goodness,  look  for  gladness, 
You  will  find  them  all  the  while; 

If  you  bring  a  smiling  visage 
To  the  glass,  you  meet  a  smile. 

Do  not  look  for  wrong  and  evil. 
You  will  find  them  if  you  do; 

As  you  measure  for  your  neighbor 
He  will  measure  back  to  you. 

— A-lict   Cary. 
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Wake  County  Teachers'  Association. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Association  was 
devoted  to  reports  from  teachers  on  special 
efforts  at  maintaining  all  the  children  in 
their  districts,  and  maintaining  high  aver- 
age attendance;  also  on  money  raised  by- 
entertainments. 

For  Wendell,  Mr.  Kenneth  H.  Mclntyre 
reported  one  box  party  and  one  prize  party, 
realizing  to  the   school  $120.00. 

With  a  part  of  this  money  has  been  pur- 
chased an  unabridged  dictionary  and  stand- 
ard library.  The  other  teachers  at  Wen- 
dell are  Misses  Marie  Moss  and  Jennie  V. 
Hester. 

For  Eagle  Rook,  Miss  Annie  Pulley  re- 
ported two  box  parties  from  the  schools 
realized  $30.00.  The  young  ladies  of  the 
community  gave  the  boxes.  The  school 
census  of  Eagle  Rock  is  90  pupils,  of  which 
85  have  been  enrolled,  and  the  average  at- 
tendance is  79.  Miss  Alley  Weathers  is 
the  assistant  at  Eagle  Rock. 

Miss  Claire  Turner,  speaking  for  Swift 
Creek  No.  3,  stated  that  an  association  of 
the  women  for  the  betterment  of  her 
school  had  recently  been  organized  by  Miss 
Edith  Royster,  and  that  one  entertain- 
ment had  been  given  from  which  $14.17 
had  been  cleared.  With  this  money  they 
had  bought  a  library  and  an  unabridged 
dictionary. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Burt  and  Miss  Clyde  Holt 
represented  Holly  Springs.  Here  a  Wom- 
an's Betterment  Association  was  recently 
organized.  The  first  act  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  to  pledge  $250  for  a  new  build- 
ing. The  school  at  Holly  Springs  has  no 
building  of  its  own.  A  movement  was  set 
on  foot  for  a  new  building.  First,  a  $2,500 
building  was  contemplated.  But  such  a 
liberal  spirit  in  giving  was  manifested 
that  they  later  decided  to  erect  a  $5,000 
brick  structure.  A  beautiful  site  has  been 
purchased  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
money   has  been  raised. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Council,  of  Catawba  Springs, 
stated  that  money  had  been  raised  par- 
tially to  recover  the  sehoolhouse  and  to 
purchase  a  large  school  bell.  The  census 
of  his  district  is  80  pupils.  He  has  en- 
rolled 77.  He  has  visited  every  home  in 
the  district.  Miss  May  Adams  is  Mr. 
Council's   assistant. 

Mt.  Herman  School  is  now  having  erected 
a  $1,550  building,  including  paint.  Misses 
Meader  Rollins  and  Ida  Thompson  report 
$1,300  raised  for  a  library.  This  school 
has  a  revised  census  of  73  pupils  with  72 
enrolled. 

Mr.  J.  Howard  Campden  and  Miss  Min- 
nie Franklin,  of  Apex,  reported  $23.70 
raised  for  pictures,  contribution  to  Mclver 
monument  fund  and  library.     About  $100 


had  been  raised  to  supplement  teachers' 
salaries. 

Apex   is   planning   for   a   brick   building. 

White  Oak  Graded  School  was  repre- 
sented by  Misses  Maggie  Mae  Mitchell  and 
Alice  K.  Rawley.  This  school  has  a  new 
three-room  building  painted  throughout; 
census  of  8-i  pupils,  enrollment  75;  has 
raised  $15.00;  has  bought  a  library  and 
some  pictures. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Francis,  of  Mt.  Moriah,  read  a 
poem  by  Miss  Eunice  Kelley,  a  15-year-old 
girl,  of  this  school.  The  poem  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  college  woman  of  many 
years'   experience. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Utley  and  Miss  Mamie  Burt,  of 
Wilbor  School,  report  two  entertainments, 
with  clear  reeepits  of  $66.11.  The  school 
has  purchased  a  new  piano. 

The   school   has  purchased   a   new  piano. 

Mr.  W.  0.  Beazley,  of  Wakefield,  stated 
that  his  enrollment  for  this  year  was  175 
pupils.  Only  one  of  his  three  assistants. 
Miss   Ella   Pippin,   was   present. 

There  is  just  beginning  in  Wake  County 
a  movement  to  increase  teachers'  salaries 
by  private  contribution.  Quite  a  number 
of  schools  have  reported  sums  for  this  pur- 
pose, ranging  from  $10  to  $60. 

Another  new  movement  in  the  county  is 
that  of  entertainments,  box  parties,  etc., 
for  supplementing  the  school  fund.  To 
Fuquay  Springs  the  origin  of  this  move- 
ment belongs.  The  teachers  of  this  school, 
Rev.  A.  A.  Crater  and  Miss  Alice  Taylor, 
report  $100  raised  in  this  way. 

A  visitor  from  a  distant  county  stated 
publicly  that  the  Woman's  Betterment 
Association  in  Wake  County  is  the  best 
organized  of  any  of  the  counties  of  the 
State. 

These  meetings  of  the  Wake  County 
teachers  show  progress  along  all  lines. 
The  teachers  are  wide-awake  and  progres- 
sive. 

First  prize,  $50.00  in  cash,  given  by  the 
Association;  second  prize,  a  teaclier's 
chair  and  desk  worth  $17.50,  given  by 
Royall  &  Borden  Furniture  Company; 
third  prize,  $12.50  in  cash,  by  Chas.  J. 
Parker.  A  fourth  prize  of  $25.00  is  offered 
by  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Poe  for  the  entire 
State. 


Forsyth  County  Teachers'  Meeting. 

The  Forsyth  County  teachers  held  their 
quarterly  meeting  in  January.  Prof,  R.  F. 
Perry,  of  the  Centerville  Graded  Schools, 
presided.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  fact  that  the  teachers  them- 
selves did  most  of  the  talking  and  discus- 
sion. The  two  special  topics,  "Compulsory 
Education"  and  "The  Spirit  of  the  Teach- 
er,"  were   discussed   in   a   live   manner   by 


eight  or  more  of  the  teachers,  who  told  of 
actual  things  being  done  along  the  line  of 
educating  the  people  toward  compulsory 
education,  and  of  ways  and  means  teachers 
having  the  right  spirit  were  using  to  arouse 
interest  among  school  patrons. 

J.  S.  Teague,  of  the  Sedge  Garden  School, 
told  the  teachers  about  a  debating  society 
that  he  had  recently  organized  in  his  school 
community.  ■  Said  he,  in  part:  "One  thing 
that  has  helped  to  build  up  a  community 
spirit  in  our  school  is  the  debating  society 
which  we  have  organized  this  year.  On 
every  Friday  night  'we  boys'  have  debates 
for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  at  school,  and 
have  thirty  members,  and  our  member- 
ship increases  some  at  each  meeting. 
Every  two  weeks  we  have  public  debates 
and  invite  others  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion. As  a  rule  six  are  chosen  to  lead 
the  discussion,  three  on  each  side.  Eight 
would  not  be  too  many,  however.  At  these 
public  debates  we  have  large  crowds.  All 
patrons  of  the  school  are  invited.  In  this 
way  we  hope  to  gain  their  co-operative 
interest  in  the  general  school  affairs,  and 
this  result  is  being  seen.  Two  of  the  pa- 
trons have  taken  part  in  the  public  debates. 
We  hope  for  good  results  from  this  occa- 
sional gathering  together  of  the  people  of 
the  community."  This  is  work  along  a 
good    line. 

Supt.  W.  B.  Spear  reported  that  at  a 
majority  of  the  rural  public  schools  the 
attendance  ranged  from  75  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  enrollment.  While  there  is 
only  one  school  in  the  county  supported  by 
a  special  tax,  nearly  all  the  schools  run 
for  five  months  in  each  year. 

The  Forsyth  teachers  have  had  a  per- 
manent organization  for  about  fifteen 
years. 


Caldwell  County. 

One  of  the  best  teachers'  meetings  ever 
held  in  Caldwell  County  was  that  held  on 
January  12.  It  was  the  13th  quarterly 
session.  There  was  a  very  large  attend- 
ance. Prompt  attendance  was,  and  is 
always,  urged.  Each  teacher  is  expected 
to  submit  a  short  written  report  of  his  or 
her  school — what  she  has  accomplished 
during  the  term  and  what  she  expects  to 
accomplish.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  arouse 
interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  school  work 
is  for  each  teacher  to  bring  specimens  of 
work  done  by  the  children.  This  is  found 
to  be  very  helpful.  The  officers  are  W.  L. 
Winkle,  President;  L.  D.  Moore,  Secretary. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Devotional   Exercises,   Rev.   R.   L.   Isbell. 

Singing,  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Swanson. 

How  to  Conduct  Exercises  in  Rural  Dis- 
tricts, Mr.  V.   H.   Beach. 
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How  I  Teach  Primary  Classes,  Miss 
Pansy  Greene. 

Co-operation  witli  Parents,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Talbert. 

Compulsory  School  Attendance,  Prof. 
A.  E.  Waltz. 

Writing,  Mr.  A.  M.  Mast. 

Reading,  Mrs.  Susie  W.  Fuller. 

How  I  Teach  Politeness  in  School,  Prof. 
E.  B.  Phillips. 

Psychology  as  Applied  to  Education,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Crisp. 

Significance  of  a  Recitation,  Rev.  J.  H. 
White. 

Improvement  of  School  Houses  and 
Grounds,  Miss  Dora  Anderson. 

Should  a  Teacher  Be  Allowed  to  Teach, 
Who  Teaches  Just  for  the  Money,  Mr.  L.  J. 
Curtis. 


Resolutions  of  Wilkes  County  Teach- 
ers' Association. 

Resolved,  That  we  ask  the  General  As- 
sembly of  North  Carolina  to  enact  a  law 
declaring  schools  to  be  a  necessary  expense, 
and  authorizing  the  county  commissioners 
to  levy  a  special  tax  for  the  support  and 
improvement  of  the  public  schools  on  all 
property  and  polls,  not  to  exceed  ten  cents 
on  the  hundred  dollars  and  thirty  cents  on 
the  poll. 

2.  That  the  public  school  law  be  so 
amended  as  to  make  the  term  of  office  of 
the  members  of  the  county  boards  of  edu- 
cation six  years,  so  arranged  that  the  term 
of  one  member  shall  expire  every  two  years. 

3.  That  the  General  Assembly  enact  a 
compulsory  attendance  law,  requiring  the 
attendance  in  the  public  schools  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
twelve  for  at  least  four  months  in  the  year 
unless   attending   some   other  school. 


More   1  ext  Books  Adopted. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  adopted  a  series  of  books  on  North 
Carolina  History,  and  one  on  Civil  Govern- 
ment, all  by  North  Carolina  authors. 

The   adoptions   were: 

Hill's  Young  Folks'  History  of  North 
Carolina,  by  Prof.  D.  H.  Hill,  of  the  A.  & 
M.  College;  Peele's  Civil  Government,  by 
W.  J.  Peele,  of  Raleigh,  this  in  manuscript. 

As  supplementary  reading  the  board 
recommended  for  use  in  the  schools: 

Stories  of  the  Old  North  State,  by  R.  D. 
W.  Connor,  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion; Child's  History  of  North  Carolina, 
by  W.  C.  Allen,  of  Waynesville;  Old  Time 
Stories  of  the  Old  North  State,  by  Mrs, 
McCorkle. 

Books  on  Pedagogy  are  to  be  selected  by 
State    Superintendent   Joyner. 


having  been  present  with  the  exception  of 
two,  who  were  too  far  distant  to  reach  the 
city  in  time  for  a  morning  session.  The 
meeting.  Prof.  Catlett  says,  was  one  of  the 
best  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  program 
consisted  of  a  fine  paper  on  the  use  of  the 
library  in  the  school  and  community,  by 
Miss  Reba  J.  Myers,  of  District  No.  15; 
an  address  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Huff,  principal  of 
the  Wilmington  High  School,  on  how  to 
use  stories  in  enlisting  the  interest  of  pu- 
pils in  the  schools,  and  a  talk  by  Prof  Cat- 
lett on  the  best  methods  of  teaching  gram- 
mar. The  discussion  of  the  various  educa- 
tional topics  was  generally  entered  into  by 
the  teachers  and  much  good  resulted  from 
the   meeting. 


New  Hanover  Teachers'  Association. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  New 
Hanover  County  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  Saturday,  January  26,  in  the  Cape 
Fear  Academy  building,  just  south  of  the 
court  house.  In  spite  of  the  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  there  was  a  large  attend- 
ance, every  teacher  in  the  country  schools 


A  Day  in  the  Winston  Schools. 

There  are  three  white  schools  in  the 
Winston  City  School  system,  one  having 
five  grades,  one  seven,  and  the  central 
school  ten.     In  one  a  woman  is  principal. 

In  general,  the  most  vivid  impression 
gained  from  a  hurried  visit  to  the  various 
schools  was  the  good  discipline  apparent. 
In  not  one  of  the  thirty-odd  rooms  was 
there  evident  any  tendency  to  disorder. 
This  state  of  things  must  be  due  in  part  to 
the  remarkably  fine  manner  in  which  the 
students  march  in  and  out  of  the  building. 
Two  drums  are  used  and  good  steady  time 
beat  is  the  result. 

A  record  of  attendance  that  was  worth 
while  was  seen  on  the  board  in  a  seventh 
grade  room.  Perfect  attendance  since 
September,"  it  read,  and  twelve  names 
made  the  list.  This  is  the  number  from  a 
class  of  42. 

The  reading  in  first  and  second  grades 
was  especially  good.  No  matter  what 
method  was  used — the  results  were  good. 
The  children  read  "with  expression,"  that 
effect  so  often  striven  after  by  teachers. 
At  a  glance  one  idea  could  be  gained  by  a 
visitor  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
teacher  had  accomplished  this  result.  The 
children  were  not  called  on  to  "Read,  Mary" 
or  "Now  you  may  read  next,"  etc.,  but  it 
was — (the  story  was  about  a  picnic), 
"What  kind  of  day  was  it,  Mary?"  and  of 
course  Mary  told  in  the  same  natural  tone 
what  the  day  was,  as  described  in  her  para- 
graph; or  it  was,  "Ralph,  what  did  the 
little  girl's  mother  say  to  her?"  and  it 
was  easy  enough  for  Ralph  to  give  natural 
response.     Only  a  suggestion,  by  the  way. 

In  one  room  a  written  test  was  being 
given.  The  teacher  showed  to  the  superin- 
tendent the  work  of  three  boys,  who  had 
handed  in  perfect  papers,  saying,  "These 
boys  do  as  well  as  this  in  everything. 
They  could  do  more.  It  is  hard  to  keep 
them  employed."  The  superintendent  rap- 
idly agreed  to  let  them  go  on  to  a  higher 
grade,  with  the  understanding  that  some 
necessary  back  work  be  made  up.  The 
teacher  was  quite  willing  to  assume  this 
additional  task.  That  is  flexible  grading 
of  the  right  sort. 

In  another  room,  where  it  was  known  to 
the  visitor  that  the  teacher's  "hobby"  was 
geography,  a  recitation  was  requested  in 
that    subject.      The    teacher    said,    "Oh,    I 


have  grammar  as  my  'hobby'  now.  If  I 
can't  change  grades,  I  can  change  'hobbies.' 
I  find  it  a  good  plan."  Not  a  bad  idea,  by 
any  means,  to  have  some  new  specialty 
each  year. 

In  the  primary  grades  of  all  the  build- 
•  'ings  the  blackboards  were  beautifully  and 
appropriately  decorated  with  drawings. 
In  some  the  Christmas  decorations  were 
still  seen  and  they  were  very  attractive. 
In  addition  to  this  decorative  side,  every- 
where board  work  relative  to  class  work 
was  evident  and  good  use  was  made  of  it. 
So  often  the  value  of  this  is  not  fully  rec- 
ognized by  teachers. 

In  almost  every  classroom  there  was 
seen  or  heard  some  reference  to  Lee.  (The 
visit  was  made  on  January  18 ) .  There 
was  written  on  the  board  for  the  little 
folks  a  copy  sentence  about  Lee,  in  another 
class  they  were  writing  a  story  of  Lee 
for  language,  in  another  they  were  learning 
to  recite  "The  Sword  of  Lee,"  in  still 
another  the  class  recited  in  concert  the 
Fifteenth  Psalm,  which  the  teacher  called 
the  "Gentleman's  Psalm,"  having  taught  it 
in  relation  to  Lee.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  ways  of  which  lessons  were  being  given 
on  Lee — the  spirit  was  good.  In  one  of  the 
schools  a  special  exercise  was  to  be  given 
on  the  21st,  to  which  each  of  the  seven 
grades  would   contribute   a   part. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  schools  is 
the  commercial  department  which  was  in- 
troduced three  years  ago.  It  is  popular, 
and  is  regarded  by  the  school  board  and 
superintendent  as  one  of  the  best  features 
of  the  schools  in  that  it  gives  pupils  whose 
school  life  ends  with  their  graduation  from 
the  public  schools  a  preparation  for  busi- 
ness life.  Those  who  complete  the  courses 
in  this  department  find  ready  employment. 

The  subjects  taught  are  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  bookkeeping,  correspondence, 
etc.  Pupils  who  have  reached  the  ninth 
and  tenth  grades  are  allowed  to  elect  short- 
hand and  typewriting  for  Latin,  or  book- 
keeping for  science.  Graduates  of  the 
schools  are  also  allowed  to  return  and 
take  any  one  or  all  of  these  courses.  As 
the  latter  can  devote  their  entire  time  to 
study  in  this  department,  they  are  often 
able  to  complete  the  work  in  five  or  six 
months. 

Reports  are  given  every  six  weeks, 
instead  of  four  weeks,  a  plan  very  satisfac- 
tory  to   teachers,  pupils,  and  parents. 

The  school  library  of  about  4,000  vol- 
umes has  been  placed  in  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  the  city.  Only  the  reference 
books  were  reserved,  and  these  are  kept  In 
the    superintendent's    office. 

A  novel  and  interesting  method  of  his- 
tory and  language  work  was  seen  in  several 
third  and  fourth  grades.  At  some  conven- 
ient place  in  the  room,  low  enough  for  the 
children  to  see  well,  heavy  colored  paper 
was  fastened  neatly  to  the  wall  with  strips 
of  moulding.  There  were  groups  of  pic- 
tures relating  to  Columbus,  the  Pilgrims, 
the  Indians,  Christmas  pictures,  Lee  and 
Jackson,  etc.  The  teacher  of  the  grade 
explained  that  these  (and  they  were  in  the 
main  Perry  pictures)  were  made  for  the 
basis    of    history,    story    telling,    and    were 
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used  for  oral  and  written  reproduction. 
There  were  spaces  left  for  pictures  of  poets 
and  great  men,  and  as  their  birthdays 
come,  reference  is  made  to  them.  In  sev- 
eral rooms  pictures  of  our  own  C.  H.  Wiley 
and  C.  D.  Mclver  were  seen  along  with  the 
great  of  earth. 

To  be  more  definite  yet — in  a  Longfellow 
group  there  were  the  following  pictures : 
Longfellow,  Village  Blacksmith,  Longfel- 
low^s  Birthplace  at  Portland,  Longfellow's 
Home  at  Cambridge,  and  Longfellow's 
Statue  at  Portland. 

In  another  group  were :  Plymouth  Rock, 
Return  of  the  Mayflower,  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrims,  First  Sunday  in  iSTew  England, 
and  Priscilla  Spinning. 


Live  Items  from  Wilson. 

An  old-fashioned  spelling  match  has 
been  arranged  between  the  Rocky  Mount 
and  Wilson  Graded  Schools.  The  match 
will  take  place  in  the  Wilson  School  audi- 
torium on  the  evening  of  February  22. 
The  higher  grades  of  each  school  will  elect 
eighteen  of  their  number  to  represent 
them.  It  is  hoped  that  a  little  wholesome 
rivalry  of  this  kind  will  do  good,  and  that 
this  will  arouse  a  new  interest  in  oral 
spelling  which  has  been  too  much  neglected 
in  recent  years. 

Another  revival  in  the  Wilson  School  is 
the  Friday  afternoon  reading  and  declama- 
tion. This  has  proved  to  be  a  wise  move, 
as  the  children  already  show  improvement, 
especially  in  ease  of  manner  in  public.  It 
is  needless  to  comment  on  the  value  of 
these  exercises  as  a  memory  trainer. 

There  is  a  boy  in  Wilson  whom  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  nation's  record  breaker  for 
attendance  and  punctuality.  Harry  Keel 
entered  school  in  the  fall  of  1899.  Since 
then  he  has  been  in  regular  attendance 
and  has  been  neither  absent  nor  tardy  for 
the  whole  period  of  seven  and  one-half 
years.     Can  any  one  beat  this? 


Work  in  the  Burlington  Schools. 

Flexible  grading  is  being  successfully 
done  in  the  Burlington  schools.  In  the 
primary  grades  there  are  two  or  three  sec- 
tions, making  advancement  or  demotion 
practicable  at  any  time.  Supt.  Curtis  has 
what  he  calls  a  "combination  grade"  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  one  in- 
cluding second  and  third  grades  and  one, 
the  fourth  and  fifth.  He  reports  that  this 
plan  gives  fine  opportunity  for  individual 
grading  and  promotion.  As  he  expressed 
it,  it  saves  so  much  "marking  time"  on  the 
part  of  pupils. 

There  is  a  regular  course  "n  music  in  the 
Burlington  schools,  extending  through  the 
twelve  grades.  A  special  teacher  does  this 
work. 

The  "tliree  R's,"  with  spelling  thrown  in, 
are  insisted  on  from  the  first  through  the 
eighth   grade  in   Burlington. 

High  school  students  in  Burlington 
Graded  School  number  80.  The  average 
age  of  the  graduating  class  is  18  years. 
This  is  better  than  in  some  other  instances 


where  the  average  age  is  found  to  be  under 
16. 

An  interesting  sight,  as  one  goes  through 
the  Burlington  schools  on  a  cold  day,  is  to 
see  the  pupils  and  the  teachers  eating  their 
luncheon  in  the  classroom  instead  of  out  in 
the  cold  and  wind,  or  worse  still  not  at 
all,  because  the  boy  "had  rather  play." 
They  all  sit  quietly  at  their  desks  and 
enjoy  eating  together,  the  boy  who  has 
mince  pie,  nice  sandwiches,  etc.,  freely  and 
gladly  swapping  his  delicacies  for  "a  piece 
of  3'our  potato" — with  his  desk  mate. 

Finding  that  certain  pupils  in  the  Bur- 
lington schools  were  excused  from  the 
written  tests,  it  was  explained  that  it  was 
a  custom  with  them  to  excuse  from  "exam- 
ination" any  pupil  who  had  made  95  per 
cent  on  daily  work,  provided,  too,  his  de- 
portment was  "above  reproach."  The  super- 
intendent said  he  had  begun  this  plan 
three  years  ago;  then  only  about  one  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  did  steady  enough  work 
to  become  exempt  from  the  formal  tests, 
but  now  from  50  to  75  per  cent  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  reward  of  merit. 


Notes  from  the  Graham  Schools. 

The  graduating  class  in  the  Graham 
school,  of  eleven  members,  was  interesting 
because  seven  of  the  eleven  were  hoys — a 
thing  too  rare  in  these  times.  It  was 
learned  that  several  of  these  boys  were 
fitting  themselves  to  enter  college  after 
leaving  the  graded  school.  Three  were  pre- 
paring for  the  State  University.  One  of 
these,  a  young  man  of  22,  was  paying  his 
own  tuition,  of  course.  He  has  had  only 
about  four  years  of  real  school  work,  but 
he  has  ambition,  aad  his  teachers  are  "let- 
ting him  go."  The  teacher  told  the  visitor 
that  not  one  of  the  seven  used  tobacco  in 
any  form. 

These  boys  have  formed  a  debating  soci- 
ety within  the  past  two  years,  and  report 
a  fine  time.  Boys  from  the  sixth  through 
the  tenth  grades  are  eligible  to  membership. 
At  a  public  debate  soon  to  be  held  the 
question  for  discussion  is :  "Resolved,  That 
North  Carolina  should  have  Compulsory 
Education."  These  boys  are  alive  to  the 
world   about   them. 

The  library  of  over  1.000  volumes  of  the 
Graham  school  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  L. 
Banks  Holt.  It  is  known  as  the  Banks 
Holt  Library. 


The  Weldon  Public  Schools. 

The  Weldon  Public  Schools  were  estab- 
lished in  1905.  The  people  had  voted  for 
them  almost  unanimously.  The  school 
board  consisted  of  the  following,  all  of 
whom  are  still  members:  Senator  W.  E. 
Daniel,  Chairman ;  P.  N.  Stainback,  Vice- 
Chairman;  J.  A.  Musgrove,  Secretary;  S.  D. 
Hancock,  Dr.  J  E.  Green,  J.  L.  Shepherd, 
J.  T.  Gooch,  and  G.  W.  Fulgham.  The 
present  superintendent  was  called  to  take 
charge  in  August  of  1905.  An  inventory 
showed  at  that  time  one  building  and  one 
teacher  for  the  negro  school,  and  one 
teacher  and  a  rented  building  for  the  white 
school.  The  enrollment  in  the  two  schools 
was  about  150. 


We  got  together  some  chairs  and  old 
desks  and  began  the  session  of  1905-1906 
in  two  rented  dwellings,  with  six  teachers. 
Before  the  session  closed  we  had  in  these 
six  small  rooms  175  scholars.  The  board, 
seeing  the  necessity  of  more  room,  took 
steps  looking  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building.  The  plans  were  drawn  by 
Wheeler,  Runger  &  Dickey,  of  Charlotte, 
and  the  contract  let,  but  for  one  reason 
and  another,  we  were  not  able  to  get  in 
the  building  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present   session. 

The  board  purchased  the  old  academy 
property,  and  these  grounds  have  recently 
been  graded  and  walks  laid  out,  and  we 
believe  that  few  schools  in  the  State  can 
show  a  prettier  location  than  our  two-acre 
lot  with  its  250  feet  frontage  and  depth 
from  street  to  street.  We  expect  to 
observe  Arbor  Day  this  year  and  add  to 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  grounds  rows  of 
quick  growing  trees  along  the  walks  and 
front.  When  we  shall  have  gotten  our 
flower  garden  into  shape  and  grass  on  our 
lawns,  we  hope  to  send  you  a  picture  for 
reproduction  in  the  Jouenal. 

The  building  is  a  two-story,  brick  struc- 
ture, with  eight  class  rooms,  an  ofiBce  and 
a  library  room,  besides  a  wide  hall  and 
vestibule.  The  interior  is  finished  in 
natural  pine.  Each  classroom  contains 
not  less  than  35  running  feet  of  the  best 
green  silicate  blackboard  3%  feet  wide. 
The  latest  standard  single  desks  are  used 
throughout  the  school.  The  best  Johnston 
maps  and  globes  have  recently  been  pur- 
chased and  will  soon  be  in  use.  The  heat 
is  furnished  by  a  furnace  in  the  basement. 

We  hope  in  a  short  while  to  make  our 
library  a  very  attractive  place.  Through 
the  liberality  of  our  friends,  some  150 
volumes  were  secured  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session.  Just  before  the  Christmas 
holidays,  the  "Deestrick  Skule"  was 
played  by  local  talent  for  the  benefit  of  the 
library,  and  the  sum  of  $165  was  realized. 
This  money  is  now  being  expended  for  good 
books   for  the  grades. 

The  teaching  force  numbers  seven.  As 
yet  we  have  only  eight  grades,  our  eighth 
grade  being  the  first  year  of  our  four-year 
high  school  course.  The  school  board  has 
taken  a  progressive  view  of  the  situation, 
and  will  add  to  our  teaching  force,  as  well 
as  our  building,  from  year  to  year,  as  the 
occasion  demands.  Our  salaries  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  in  the  State, 
ranging  from  $35  to  $70  per  month,  session 
of  nine  months. 

Recently  the  board  purchased  a  beautiful 
two-acre  lot,  on  which  in  the  near  future 
an  up-to-date  building  will  be  erected  for 
the  colored  school. 

We  somehow  feel  that  we  have  reason  to 
be  proud  of  this  advance.  In  less  than  two 
years,  from  two  to  nine  teachers;  from  no 
small  building  to  a  $10,000  plant;  from  no 
library  at  all  to  one  of  500  volumes,  and 
from  an  enrollment  of  150  to  350.  And 
we  are  further  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  all  subscribers  to  the  Jottrn.\l. 

Very  respectfully,  and  with  best  wishes 
for  your  success, 

R.  H.  Latham. 
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Salary  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

In  fixing  the  salary  of  any  State  officer 
its  relative  amount  should  be  determined 
by  the  responsibilities  of  the  office  and  the 
amount  of  work  necessary  to  meet  these 
responsibilities.  There  is  a  bill  before  the 
legislature  which  will  affect  the  salaries  of 
the  State  oflice.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
the  Governor's  salary  $6,000,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction's 
$3,500,    the     Secretary    of    State's    $4,000, 

the  Treasurer's  $4,000,  the  Auditor's , 

and  the  Attoniey-General's  $.3,.500.  The 
State  should  of  course  appropriate  as 
much  money  for  the  salary  of  its  officers 
as  is  necessary  for  their  maintenance,  and 
as  is  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  their 
oSicial  position  and  their  State  service. 
The  Governor  should  outrank  all  the  other 
officers  in  position  and  in  salary,  and  it 
should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  him  during 
his  four  year  term,  without  his  being  com- 
pelled to  draw  on  his  own  private  resources 
for  his  actual  living  expenses.  If  $6,000 
is  insuflicient,  it  should  be  even  more  than 
this  amount.  In  this  respect  the  State 
cannot  afford  to  make  a  display  of  false 
penury,  biased  economy,  and  "Buncombe" 
politics.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  the  sal- 
aries that  is  considered  unjust,  but  the 
relative  size  of  each  officer's  below  the 
Governor's.  It  is  the  injustice  of  this  pro- 
vision that  caused  the  Association  of  City 
Superintendents  to  pass  this  resolution : 

"That  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  members 
of  this  Association  that  the  direction  of 
the  school  system  through  which  the  700,- 
000  school  children  of  the  State  are  to  be 
trained  for  citizenship  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance to  any  other  public  work,  and  that 
the  man  in  charge  of  it  should  receive  for 
his  services  to  the  State  a  compensation 
commensurate  with  the  importance  of  his 
work,  and  certainly  not  less  than  that 
received  by  the  other  members  of  the  exec- 
utive department  of  the  government,  the 
chief  executive   alone  excepted." 

How  much  importance  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina,  day  in  and  day  out,  attach 
to  the  public  school  system  of  the  State? 
When  it  was  made  known  that  the  presi- 
dency of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  would  be  offered  the  present  State 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  not 
the  teachers  of  the  State  alone,  but  minis- 
ters, la^vyers,  doctors,  manufacturers  and 
farmers — all  joined  in  urging  the  State 
Superintendent  to  continue  as  the  head  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education! 
Would  there  have  been  such  a  spontaneous 
demand  for  any  other  State  officer,  except 
the  Governor,  to  remain  at  the  head  of  his 
department?  While  the  personality  of  the 
present  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this  request,  yet  it  was  by  no  means 
the  first  consideration.  It  was  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  office,  and  the  people  of  the 
State  recognized  that  the  education  of  the 
700,000  children  of  the  State  was  the 
chief  concern  and  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  man  to  render  the  greatest  service  in 
this  department  without  intense  labor  and 
constant  service.  It  depends  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  these  700,000  children  as  to 
what  the  strength  of  the  next  generation 
shall  be.  It  depends  entirely  upon  them  as 
to  what  the  duties  of  all  the  State  officers 
in  the  next  generation  shall  be.  Then,  ac- 
cording to  responsibilities  and  the  amount 
of  work  necessary  to  meet  these  responsi- 
bilities, the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  considered  the  most  important  and 
the  most  far  reaching  in  all  of  its  compli- 
cated machinery  of  any  of  the  departments 
below  that  of  the  chief  executive.  Cer- 
tainly, then,  the  State  cannot  aflford  to 
place  the  head  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment in  the  lowest  rank  and  then  teach  the 
children  through  civil  government  that 
should  be  taught,  that  the  educational  work 
of  the  State  ranks  lowest  and  is  least  im- 
portant. There  should  be  a  consistency 
here  maintained. 


School  Improvement  in  New  Hanover 
County. 

New  Hanover  County  is  the  first  in  the 
State  to  advocate  a  local  tax  for  the  entire 
county.  A  bill  is  now  before  the  legisla- 
ture providing  that  a  tax  of  fifteen  cents 
be  levied  upon  the  entire  county,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  used  for  the  development  of  the 
school  system  of  the  county. 

Important  action  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  the  public  school 
system  in  New  Hanover  County  was  taken 
at  a  special  joint  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  various  school  committees  of  the  city 
and  county  districts  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, which  was  held  in  the  county  court 
house,  January  29. 

Notices  concerning  the  meeting  were  sent 
out  and  nearly  all  the  school  committee- 
men, realizing  the  importance  of  the  action 
to  be  taken,  were  in  attendance. 

The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  raise  money 
to  provide  accommodations  and  facilities 
for  all  the  children  in  the  county,  the  pres- 
ent facilities  in  many  cases  being  entirely 
inadequate.  It  is  the  purpose  to  have  sev- 
eral of  the  school  districts  consolidated  and 
erect  permanent  buildings,  so  that  a  higher 
class  of  work  can  be  oflTered  at  several  cen- 
trally located  school  houses  than  is  now 
possible  in  some  of  the  remote  schools, 
which    are    sparsely    attended.      A    county 


high  school,  situated  in  Wilmington,  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  helpful  measures 
proposed  to  give  New  Hanover  an  ideal 
public  school  system. 

At  the  joint  meeting  yesterday,  interest- 
ing talks  were  made  by  Eugene  Martin, 
Esq.,  George  Rountree,  Esq.,  J.  A.  Taylor, 
Donald  MacRae,  Sam  Bear,  H.  McL.  Green 
and  several  members  of  the  county  school 
committees.  All  expressed  themselves  as 
entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  legislature,  and  they  will  lend  their 
moral  and  active  support  to  assist  in  any 
way  in  its  passage. 

This  is  the  most  advanced  step  yet  taken 
in  North  Carolina.  Other  counties  have  a 
large  number  of  local  tax  districts,  but 
New  Hanover  is  the  first  to  move  for  local 
tax  for  the  entire  county. 


The  Graded  Schools. 

In  no  other  issue  of  the  Jodenal  has 
there  appeared  so  many  interesting  notes 
of  the  work  in  our  graded  schools.  There 
are  distinctive  features  of  each  school  that 
should  be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
superintendents  and  teachers,  that  they 
may  know  what  efforts  are  being  made  to 
give  the  greatest  possible  assistance  in  the 
natural  development  of  the  children  in  the 
different  grades.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
j'ear  we  will  make  special  efforts  to  reach 
a  larger  number  of  city  schools  and  ac- 
quaint the  teachers  of  the  State  with  this 
work. 

The  city  superintendents,  in  the  annual 
association  in  Raleigh,  Januaiy  24-26, 
recognizing  the  great  good  to  be  derived 
from  this  department  of  the  Journal,  and 
the  necessity  of  co-operating  with  the 
county  superintendents,  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

"That  the  Association  of  City  Superin- 
tendents, recognizing  the  importance  to  the 
teaching  profession  of  a  good  educational 
periodical,  pledges  its  hearty  support  to 
The  North  Cabolixa  JotitNAL  of  Educa- 
Tiox.  and  recommend  that  city  superintend- 
ents not  only  give  it  their  united  support, 
but  that  whenever  the  rural  teachers  are 
not  organized,  the  city  superintendents 
should  aid  the  county  superintendents  in 
effecting  the  organization  of  the  County 
Teachers'  Association,  and  induce  the  teach- 
ers even'where  to  subscribe  to  the  Jottrnal. 


The  Story  of  the  Old  North  State. 

There  has  recently  been  issued  from  the 
press  of  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  an 
attractive  and  very  readable  book  by  Mr. 
R.  D.  W.  Connor,  of  Raleigh.  It  is  well 
named  "The  Story  of  the  Old  North  State," 
and  is  prepared  for  use  in  the  public 
schools,  being  suitable  for  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  grades. 

The  story  begins  with  Sir  Walter  Ral- 
eigh's plans  to  settle  this  wilderness,  filled 
with  Indians,  and  game  in  abundance,  and 
increases  in  interest  as  the  settlers  find 
their  homes,  and  as  the  eastern  towns 
begin  to  claim  attention.  The  life  of  the 
people,  their  manners  and  customs,  their 
troubles,  fill  the  story  with  interest,  and 
the  style  is  such  as  to  appeal  to  children. 
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School  News  Notes  and  Personal  Items. 


Elon  College  has  just  completed  a  new 
dormitory   costing   $25,000.. 

All  the  teachers  of  the  Winston  and  the 
Weldon    Graded    Schools    subscribe    to    the 

JOUKNAI.. 

Asheville  City  Schools  have  sent  in  43 
subscribers  to  the  Journal — the  largest 
number  from  any  city  school. 

Wayne  County  appropriated  $1.75  per 
capita  to  its  public  schools.  This  insures 
just  a  four  months  school  term. 

The  trustees  of  the  new  Methodist  col- 
lege to  be  established  at  Maxton  say  that 
the  building  will  cost  not  less  than  $100,- 
000. 

The  City  Superintendents'  Association 
passed  a  resolution  favoring  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reformatory  for  youthful  crimi- 
nals. 

Superintendent  Swift,  of  Greensboro, 
said  that  one  defect  of  our  public  school 
system  is  that  we  have  not  enough  men  in 
the  profession. 

W^ill  factory  tenants  flee  from  a  town 
that  has  a  compulsory  school  law  to  a 
town  having  no  such  law?  The  charge  is 
made  that  they  will. 

It  was  stated  in  the  Association  of  City 
Superintendents  that  many  people  oppose 
high  schools,  believing  that  college  work  is 
done  in  these  schools. 

A  live  county  teachers'  association  is 
the  greatest  aid  in  improving  the  work  of 
the  schools.  It  is  a  mistake  for  any  school 
to  try  to  work  without  it. 

The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 
will,  in  the  future,  require  the  high  schools 
to  complete  all  the  college  entrance  require- 
ments before  admitting  students  on  certi- 
ficate. 

The  school  trustees  and  board  of  alder- 
men, of  Waynesville,  met  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  decided  to  ask  for  a  bond  issue  of 
$20,000  for  improvement  in  the  school 
facilities   of  Waynesville. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Simpkins,  President  of  the 
Betterment  Association  of  Wayne  County, 
is  constantly  receiving  reports  of  progress 
in  the  county,  and  she  publishes  those  re- 
ports in  the  county  papers. 

Too  little  oral  spelling  is  being  done  in 
our  schools.  It  may  be  easier  to  conduct 
a  lesson  in  spelling  by  confining  it  to 
written  work  from  dictation,  but  good 
spellers  are  not  made  that  way. 

Is  cigarette  smoking  on  the  increase  in 
the  public  schools?  Supt.  R.  F.  Beasley, 
of  Union  County,  believes  that  it  is,  and 
that  the  teachers  are  not  as  careful  about 
prohibiting  its  use  as  they  should  be. 

Prof.  John  Graham,  of  Warrenton,  says 
that  the  country  people  are  demanding 
that  more  preparatory  schools  be  estab- 
lished, in  order  that  more  students  may 
receive  the  necessary  preparation  for  the 
Agricultural   and   Mechanical    College,   and 


any    other    higher    institution.      The    high 
school  bill  will  meet  tliis  difficulty. 

There  was  more  interest  in  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  city  superintendents  than  in  any 
other  previous  meeting.  There  were  more 
new  superintendents  and  more  discussion  of 
really  practical  work  in  the  classroom. 

The  President  of  the  University  says 
that  more  students  enter  xmprepared  in 
English  than  in  any  other  study,  but  that 
the  preparation  in  this  subject  has  im- 
proved greatly  within  the  past  few  years. 

A  colored  reformatory  is  to  be  erected 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  A  tract 
of  25  acres  of  land  has  been  secured  near 
Kinston,  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  start  the 
farm  in  connection  with  it. 

The  trustees  of  the  University  recom- 
mend $25,000  increase  to  the  regular  ap- 
propriation and  $50,000  additional  an- 
nually for  new  buildings  and  equipments 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  increased 
number  of  students. 

Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble  says  that  in  one 
English  school  he  saw  students  practicing 
writing.  The  students  used  small  frames 
about  the  size  of  slates,  on  which  was  fine 
sand,  and  that  the  students  write  with 
little  sticks  in  this  sand. 

In  the  Graham  Graded  School  the  pupils 
from  all  the  ten  grades  are  brought  every 
day  to  the  assembly  room  for  opening  exer- 
cises. The  principal.  Miss  Payne,  says  this 
daily  coming  together  goes  far  toward 
building   up   a   school   spirit. 

The  city  superintendents  that  visited  the 
Raleigh  High  School  said  that  the  work  in 
English  was  the  best  they  had  ever  seen. 
Miss  Ada  Womble  is  the  teacher.  It  pays 
to  visit  other  schools  and  look  at  the  sub- 
ject from  another's  view  point. 

Every  teacher  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  public  schools  should  read  Hon. 
J.  Y.  Joyner's  recommendation  to  the  legis- 
lature. Send  for  a  copy  and  discuss  it 
with  the  patrons  of  your  schools.  It  will 
make  them  love  the  schools  more. 

Winston  and  Wilmington  have  recently 
held  conferences  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging good  roads.  All  teachers  of  the 
rural  districts  should  be  interested  in  all 
good  roads  movements,  for  better  roads 
are  sure  to  improve  the  school  conditions. 

The  University  will  next  year  strengthen 
its  educational  department.  A  practice 
school  is  to  be  established,  additional 
teachers  are  to  be  added,  and  the  Univer- 
sity will  make  every  possible  effort  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  teaching 
profession. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Wilkes  County 
Teachers'  Association  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  organization.  Seven 
rural  libraries  were  raised,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  erect  more  up-to- 
date    school    buildings.      A    State    loan    of 


$700  is  asked.  Another  district  will  vote  a 
local  tax  in  February,  and  still  another  has 
petitioned. 

In  Buffalo  School,  Guilford  County,  a 
chance  visitor  saw  on  the  teacher's  table 
copies  of  the  Normal  Instructor,  Nobth 
Carolina  Jouenax.  of  Education,  and 
a  daily  Greensboro  paper.  The  rural  car- 
rier passes  by  this  school  each  day  and 
they  are  keeping  in  touch  with  things. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Venable,  in  his  speech  to  the 
city  superintendents,  said  that  the  schools 
should  do  more  work  in  Arithmetic,  that  it 
sometimes  happens  that  students  in  college 
are  unable  to  determine  the  experiments  in 
physics,  simply  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  fundamental  principles  in  Arith- 
metic. 

Dr.  Venable  says  that  the  University 
now  requires  of  every  student  applying  for 
admission  into  the  freshman  class  that  he 
[iresent  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the 
high  school  or  a  letter  from  his  teachers 
stating  that  he  has  completed  the  neces- 
sary subjects  for  entrance  into  the  fresh- 
man class. 

The  city  superintendents  heartily  en- 
dorse the  statement  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  that  the 
North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education 
is  the  best  teachers'  magazine  that  has 
ever  been  published  in  North  Carolina,  and 
one  of  the  best  State  magazines  in  the 
United  States. 

Of  the  thirty  teachers  in  the  Winston 
schools,  all  but  one  subscribe  to  the 
.Journal.  When  Superintendent  Snipes 
brought  the  matter  before  them,  this  one 
was  absent,  and  that  fact  explains  why  her 
name  did  not  go  in  with  the  list.  What 
other  city  school  has  such  a  record  for 
"professional  spirit?" 

A  superintendent,  on  entering  one  of  his 
schools,  was  introduced  by  the  teacher 
rather  grandly — she  began  by  saying, 
"Children,  we  have  with  us  today  as  a 
visitor — "  but  there  she  was  interrupted 
by  the  superintendent,  "I  beg  to  correct 
you — as  a  friend,  not  a  visitor."  There  is 
a  distinction  wtih  a  difference. 

The  University  proposes  to  incorporate 
a  system  of  reporting  twice  a  year  to  the 
high  schools  the  progress  of  the  students 
sent  to  the  University,  in  order  that  these 
preparatory  schools  may  know  what  sub- 
jects the  students  are  most  proficient  in. 
It  is  claimed  that  students  are  most  de- 
ficient in  English,  history,  and  mathe- 
matics. 

Dr.  George  T.  Winston,  President  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  said 
that  the  State  ought  to  establish  trade 
schools  in  every  important  town  in  North 
Carolina;  that  the  towns  ought  to  pay  half 
and  the  State  half  for  maintenance.  He 
said  the  State  must  come  to  this  if  our 
natural  resources  are  to  be  developed  as 
they  should  be. 

A  wide-awake  teacher,  professional  and 
business  man,  public  school  committeeman, 
all   combined,   was   asked  to   subscribe   to 
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the  JouENAL  OF  Education.  Knowing  his 
interest  in  school  questions,  the  solicitor 
approached  him  on  that  side.  "Certainly," 
said  he,  "I  want  it.  It  is  live.  I  take 
eight  magazines  and  two  daily  papers,  be- 
sides three  educational  papers  sent  me 
complimentary,  but  I  want  to  keep  up  with 
what  is  being  done  in  North  Carolina  'iij 
the  ranks.'  After  I  have  read  it,  I  will 
send  it  to  the  teacher  in  my  school." 

Rev.  Thomas  Hume,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  at  the  University, 
through  President  Venable,  submitted  a 
letter  resigning  his  professorship  and  in- 
forming the  board  that  he  had  received 
notice  that  a  pension  would  be  granted  to 
him  from  the  Carnegie  fund  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  education.  The  resignation 
was  accepted  to  take  effect  at  the  com- 
mencement, June  4th.  Dt.  Hume  wa^ 
elected  professor  emeritus,  without  salary, 
from  and  after  that  date. 

At  the  Wage  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion it  was  indeed  a  splendid  showing — the 
exhibition  of  work  brought  by  the  different 
teachers,  and  the  discussions  as  to  how  the 
work  was  accomplished.  It  had  some  of 
the  good  efl'ects  of  a  normal  school.  It 
was  a  most  excellent  showing,  and  proves 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  county  schools 
can  do  as  good  work  as  the  city  school' 
and  especially  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
have  teachers'  meetings  frequently,  and 
exhibit  work  of  the  pupils. 

A  certain  sort  of  freedom,  which  is  good 
to  see,  is  evident  in  many  a  country  school- 
room. The  city  school  teacher  would  do 
well  now  and  then  to  go  out  and  see  the 
real  sympathy  that  exists  between  teacher 
and  pupil  in  the  country  school.  At  recess, 
as  well  as  in  the  classroom,  the  pupils 
show  by  their  free,  but  respectful,  manner 
toward  the  teacher  that  they  are  not 
treated  as  a  "thing  apart,"  as  is  sometimes 
evident  in  schools — there  is  an  approach 
to  an  ideal  condition  of  discipline — free- 
dom icdthout   license. 

In  many  country  schools  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  developing  children  in  self-con- 
trol and  consequent  discipline  is  lost,  by 
not  having  them  go  to  and  from  their 
classes,  and  in  and  out  for  recess,  in  an 
orderly  manner.  Too  often  they  are  seen 
almost  scampering  to  their  seats  as  they 
come  in  when  the  teacher  gives  the  "books ! " 
signal,  when  they  could  so  easily  be  gotten 
in  line  and  made  to  come  in  "decently  and 
in  order."  Just  this  one  simple  thing  of 
doing  a  little  thing  properly  would  serve  to 
straighten  out  many  a  problem  of  disci- 
pline. 

The  school  fund  of  Durham  will  get 
more  than  six  thousand  dollars  from  fines. 
The  amount  of  fines  in  the  mayor's  court 
was  figured  out  yesterday,  and  today  the 
fines  of  the  superior  court  and  the  magis- 
trates' courts  were  figured  out.  The  fines 
imposed  and  collected  by  the  mayor's  court 
amounted  to  $3,264.86;  superior  court 
fines  $2,705,52,  and  the  magistrates'  courts 
$747.71.  This  makes  a  grand  total  of 
$6,718.09  for  the  year  ending  with  the  end 


of  December.  This  is  the  largest  amount 
of  fines  that  the  courts  have  ever  imposed 
in  this  county  in  one  year. 

Can  your  pupils  use  a  dictionary?  It 
was  good  to  see  a  fourth  grade  in  a  certain 
school  supplied  with  dictionaries — and  they 
were  on  the  desk  for  constant  use.  In  the 
midst  of  the  history  lesson,  in  the  assign- 
ing of  it,  the  teacher  found  that  no  one 
could  give  her  the  meaning  of  a  certain 
word.  She  did  not  need  to  tell  them. 
They  all  looked  it  up  and  knew  it.  Some 
one  has  said  "Seize  the  moment  of  excited 
curiosity  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge." 
That  is  the  principle  of  having  your  refer- 
ence book  at  hand. 

A  report  from  Falling  Creek  Academy, 
Wayne  County,  shows  that  the  Betterment 
Association  is  at  work  with  interest.  This 
school  last  year  won  the  second  prize  of- 
fered by  the  County  Association.  This  As- 
sociation has  been  re-organized,  and  Mrs. 
G.  IL  Warrick  re-elected  President.  There 
is  a  long  list  of  both  active  and  honorary 
members.  They  have  bought  curtains, 
shades,  lampB,  furnished  water  buckets, 
etc.,  hauled  enough  wood  for  four  months, 
hauled  sand  around  well  and  ditches,  put 
a  partition  in  the  mi^lc  hall,  thoroughly 
cleaned  both  house  and  grounds,  and  are 
keeping  them  so,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
above,  have  raised  $135  on  the  piano. 

A  fourth  grade  was  studying  the  lives  of 
Lee  and  Jackson.  So  much  interested  were 
they  that  they  played  the  battles  on  the 
school  grounds  and  so  liberal  in  spirit 
were  they  that  on  dividing  forces  for  battle 
some  were  willing  to  play  Yankees  against 
the  Johnny  Rebs.  As  the  class  was  finish- 
ing the  study,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
class  give  to  the  room  a  picture  or  some 
permanent  gift.  With  one  accord  they 
agreed  on  "something  about  Lee  and  Jack- 
son," and  they  selected  finally  a  steel  en- 
graving of  The  Last  Meeting  Between  Lee 
and  Jackson.  That  was  two  years  ago.  A 
visitor,  gong  into  that  same  class  recently, 
seeing  the  picture,  and  knowing  the  cir- 
cumstance, told  the  children  how  they 
came  to  have  it  on  their  wall.  They  hap- 
pened to  be  reciting  about  Jackson's  Valley 
Campaign  on  that  day.  When  they  learned 
how  they  got  the  picture,  they  wanted  to 
"do  something  too"  and  upon  the  visitor's 
suggesting  that  they  have  a  group  of  Con- 
federate flags  painted  and  suitably  framed, 
the   class   voted  unanimously  to   undertake 


it.  Do  children  see  the  "eternal  fitness  of 
things  ?"  And  yet  we  forget  to  give  them 
opportunities   for   self-expression. 

wanted! 

To  send  to  teachers  and  school  officials 
our  book  of  information  which  explains 
our  methods  and  plans  of  conducting  an 
up-to-date,  reliable  teachers'  agency. 
Superior  advantages  and  reliable  service 
guaranteed  to  those  who  deal  with  us. 
Optional  plans  of  registering  offered  to 
teachers. 

THREE     offices: 

12-16  Trinity  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

101  Market  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

1543  Glenarm  St.,  Denver,  Col. 
Correspond  with  nearest  office. 

INSERSTATE  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 


IINTERNATIONALI 

DICTIONARY 

THE  ONE  GREAT 
STANDARD  AUTHORITY. 

Can  it  truly  be  said  of  any  other  book  I 
than  WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY  that  U  is:— 
The  StandardoltheFederalandState Courts?  I 
The  Standard  oi  the  Govt.   Printing  Office?  | 
The  Basis  of  nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks?     In- 
dorsed by  every  State  School  Supt.?     Univer- 
sally recommended  by  College  Presidents  and  I 
Educators?    The  Standard  (or  over  09%  of  ' 
the  Newspapers? 

rP  TO  DATE  and  REI.IABI.E. 

8380  Pages.  5000  Illustrations. 

ShouM  You  Xot  Own  Such  n.  T?ook  f 


Webster's      Collegiate      Dictionary. 

The  largest  of  our  abridgments.  RegTiinr 
and  Thin  Paper  editionfl.  Unsurpassed  for 
elegance  and  convf  nience. 

1116  Pages  and  1400  iLLrsTRATioNS. 


Write  for  "The  Story  of  a  Book"— Free. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 

Springfield,    Mass.,    U.  S,  A. 

GET  THE  BEST. 


WINTERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Fall  Term  opens  September  3d,  and  closes  De- 
cember 1st,  1906.  Spring  Term  begins  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1906,  and  ends  May  17th,  1907. 

Thorough  instruction  under  the  best  moral  in- 
fluence. Tuition  $1  to  $3.50  per  month.  Board, 
including  furnished  rooms,  light  and  fuel  $8  per 
month.  Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months 
$81  to  $130.  Separate  dormitories  for  boys  and 
girls  under  special  supervision  of  members  of  the 
faculty.  Good  mineral  w^ater  supplj'  on  the 
grounds.  For  catalogue  and  further  informa- 
tion, address  the  principal. 

G.  E.  LINEBERRY,  Winterrille,  N.  C. 


Endorsed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  Recommended  for  k 

Use  in  the  Schools  i 

THE  S70RY  OF  THE  OLD  NORTH  ST  A  TE  ! 

By  R.  D.  W.  Connor  f 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  NORTH   CAROLINA   HISTORICAL  COMMISSION.  I 

A  story  of  such  leading  events  and  characters,  as  come  within  the  understanding  of   L 
children,  that  have  contributed  to  the  making  of  North  Carolina.  I 

Illustrated.    1 2  mo.  Cloth,   35  cents  net.  I 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers.  i 

PHIl^DELPHlA,  PENNSYLVANIA,    f 
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Raise  Your  Grade  of  Efficiency 


Lunt  Library 
Northwestern  University 


To  meet  the  demand  for  better  qualified  teachers.  Certificate  requirements  ai'e  becoming 
more  rigid  and  many  teachers  who  have  neglected  their  opportunities  for  advancement  have 
been  found  wanting  at  recent  examinations.  This  should  be  both  an  encouragement  and  a 
warning  to  you.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  teachers  increases  your  chances  for  advance- 
ment if  you  are  prepared  when  the  test  of  efiSciency  comes.  Your  next  examination  may  be 
that  test.  Will  you  advance  to  a  better  position  and  more  salary  or  will  you  be  a  victim  of 
inadequate  preparation  which  absolutely  means  loss  of  your  position  ?  Your  neglect  NOW 
may  mean  your  misfortune  later.  Recent  laws  passed  by  several  state  legislatures  have 
raised  requirements  for  certificates  and  this  winter  other  states  are  practically  sure  to  take 
similar  action. 


We  Can  Help  You  to  Advance 

Almost  every  branch  needed  by  the  teacher  is  offered  in  our  various  departments.  The  course  in  PRIMARY  METHODS 
covers  thoroughly  all  work  of  first  three  grades  of  school ;  it  offers  advantages  of  normal  school  training,  with  your  practic^ 
classes  always  before  you. 

The  Normal  Elective  Courses  are  very  strong  reviews  in  common  school 
and  high  school  branches.  In  the  Academic  Department  each  branch  is  a 
thorough,  complete  course  in  itself,  carrying  university  entrance  credits. 

Special — No  correspondence  school  not  affiliated  with  a  great  university  can 
offer  courses  of  such  strength  that  they  receive  university  entrance  credits. 
Our  instructors  are  university  graduates  who  give  their  whole  time  to  our 
students,  and  the  instruction  is  carefully  adapted  to  individual  needs.  We  give 
every  year  four  §100  scholarships  in  Northwestern  University  for  the  best 
work  done  by  our  correspondence  students.  Cut  out  the  coupon,  mark  it 
properly  and  mail  it  today. 

Interstate  School  of  Correspondence 

Affiliated  with  Northwestern  University 
374-386  Wabash  Avenue  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


9radieal  SDrawing 

A  GRADED  COURSE  FOR  ALL  CLASSES 
OF  SCHOOLS 

Adopted  and  in  use  all  over  the  South  and  West.     Recently  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  all 

tlie  schools  of  North  Carolina.     Inexperienced  teachers  can  use  it.     Write  for 

sample  page  book,  terms,  etc. 

WEBB   &   WARE,  166   Fourth  Ave.,  North,    Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Southern  School  Furniture  Supply  Company 

MANUFACTURERS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 

QUICKEST  SERVICE  AND  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Write  about  what  you  want  or  call  when  in  the  city.     Salesroom  and  Warehouse,  Comer 

Broad  and  Ninth  Streets. 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

The  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

THE    STATE'S   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN. 

Regular  Courses  Leading  to  Degrees.  Brief  Courses  for  Teachers.  One-year  Course 
beginning  September  20th.  Two-months'  Course  beginning  September  20th.  Two- 
months'  Course  beginning  April  1st.  Observation  and  Practice  m  Training  School  for 
Teachers.     For  catalogue  address,  President  Charles  D.  McIveb,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RICHMOND,  VA.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Seventeenth  year,  same  management.  Conservative  and  reliable.  Operates  through- 
out the  Southwest.  Members  located  in  twenty-eight  States.  Confidential  correspon- 
dence invited  with  schools  and  colleges  looking  for  teachers,  and  with  good  teachers  look- 
ing for  promotion.    Satisfactory  service  guaranteed.    Particulars  free  at  either  office. 


WANTED 

Miss  Annie  F.  Petty,  Librarian  State  Normal 
College.  Greensbon.  N.  C.  desires  to  complete 
her  file  of  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, Atlantic  Journal  of  Education,  and  State 
Normal  Magazine.  She  wishes  the  copies  given 
below,  and  would  greatly  appreciate  the  favor, 
if  any  one  seeing  this  notice  and  having  any 
copy  in  question  would  send  it  to  her  address, 
and  write  her  in  regard  to  it. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 

Fo/ume  /.—August,  1897;  September,  1897 
April.  1898;  July,  1898. 

Atlantic  Journal  of  Education. 

Volume  IV'.— Januarv,  1901  ;  February,  1901 
April,  1901;  May,  1901;  June.  1901. 

Voiurae  y.— August,  19()2;  September.  1902 
November.  1902 

Volume  VI. — September,  1903;  October,  1903 
November,  1903;  December,  1903. 

State  Normal  Magazine. 

Volume  V. — No.  1,  October.  1899, 


Literary,  Teachers'  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Cour- 
ses. Board  and  Tuition 
per  year  $125;  250  stu- 
dents annually.  New 
buildings.  Enter  at  any 
time.  Send  for  beautitul 
new  catalogue.  Address 
the  president. 

W.T.  WHITSETT.Ph.  D., 

Whitsett,  N.  C. 


(l^^CORPCRATED) 

Capital  Stock  $30,000.00. 

D|{C||UpCC  When  vou  think  of  going  off  to 
DUolllLOO  school,  write  for  New  Catalogue 
and  Special  Offer  of  the  Leading  Business  and 
Shorthand  School.  Address  King's  Business 
College,  Raleigh.  N.  C,  or  Charlotte,  N.  C.  (We 
also  teach  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Penman- 
ship, etc.,  by  mail.) 


ENGLISH  TEXTS 


Emerson-Bender's  Modern  English 

Book  I. — Elemetary  Lessons  in  English .  .  35  net 
Book  II. — A  Practical  English  Grammar  .60  net 
These  books  aim  to  present  the  subject  of  lan- 
guage in  accordance  with  modem  principles 
of  teaching.  They  are  based  on  a  study  of  the 
usage  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  of  mod- 
em English. 

Kinard's  Engflish  Grammar  for  Beginners      .50  net 

A  short  and  complete  course  of  elementary 
gTammar.  Any  person  who  thoroughly  knows 
the  contents  of  this  book  can  write  correct 
English  without  difficulty. 

Carpenter's  English  Grammar  .75  net 

A  revision  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  "Principles  of 
English  Grammar"  (1897).  This  has  been 
a  standard  text  for  many  years. 

Carpenter's  Rhetoric  and  English 

Composition  $(.00  net 

A  revision  with  many  changes,  corrections  and 
additions,  of  Professor  Carpenter's  "Elements 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition"  (first 
and  second  high  school  course),  published  in 
1899  and  1901.  Stress  is  laid  on  correctness, 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  style. 

Htintins?ton's  Elements  of  English 

Composisition  .60  net 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  teach  boys  and  girls 
to  express  themselves  easily  and  naturally  in 
writing.  The  author,  who  is  experienced  in 
secondary  school  work,   believes  that  if  this 


end  is  to  be  accomplished  the  pupils  must, 
from  the  start,  be  taught  habits  instead  of 
rules  of  writing.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  individual  work. 

Robins    and  Perkins'  Introduction  to 

the  Study  of  Rhetoric  .90  net 

This  text  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  rhetoric ;  it  includes  lessons  in  phrase- 
ology and  sentence  structure — covering  the 
requirement  in  advanced  grammar  and  in  sen- 
tence structure  for  entrance  to  college — and 
lessons  in  punctuation. 

Woodley's  English  Studies  in  Interpretation 

and  Composition  .60  net 

An  ideal  book  for  high  schools.  It  is  written 
with  the  intention  of  preparing  students  to 
rightly  understand  and  appreciate  good  litera- 
ture. A  splendid  four  years'  course  in  the 
reading  and  study  of  literature  is  included  in 
the  text. 

Mitcheill  and  Carpenter's  Exposition  in 

Class-Room  Practice.  .70  net 

This  volume  treats  of  practically  all  the  forms 
of  exposition  actually  carried  on  in  secondary 
school  work.  It  supplements  the  more  general 
treatises  on  composition  and  rhetoric. 

Palmer  and  Sammis'  Principles  on  Oral 

English  .60  net 

A  splendid  text-book  on  the  subject,  with  a 
number  of  declamations  appended  as  addi- 
tional material  for  the  practice  of  reading  and 
speaking  as  an  art. 
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The  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

The  State's  College  For  Women 


Professional  Training  For  Teachers 


Two  Months*  Course  Begins  April  1st. 

TLiition  free.  Admission  requirements  reasonable. 
Expenses  moderate.  Instruction  thorough.  Course  of  study 
practical  Individual  needs  considei'ed.  Full  Laboratory 
and  Librar}'  facilities. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  College  available. 

School  subjects  studied.  The  science  taught.  The 
art  demonstrated. 
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Observation  Work;    Training  school  of  250  pupils. 
Instruction:    English,  Historj^,  Science  and  Drawing  as 
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Educational  opportunity  £or  educational  workers.     Better  equipment 
for  better  service. 

For  fuller  information  address 

J.  I.  FOUST,  Dean, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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EQUAL  TO  ANY  DESK. 
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4.     In  durability,  convenience,  and  noiseless  operation. 
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Low  freight  rates.    Economical  and  efficient  organization 
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Benches,  etc.     Write  for  Catalogue,  prices  and  information. 

Alississippi   Seating  Company 

Jackson,    IVIississippi. 
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"^^ork 

TLet  ma.  but  bo  nt^?  work  from  ia^  to  ia^. 

3it  field  or  forest,  at  tlje  6esk  or  loom. 

"3n  roaring  market-place,  or  tranquil  room; 

TLet  me  but  fln6  It  In  m^  h'i^art  to  sa^. 

'Wl)e.n  vagrant  wlsljes  beckon  me  astra^?— 

"  Ol)ls  Is  m^  work;  m?  blessing,  not  m?  6oom: 

Of  all  wl)0  live, 3  am  tl)e  one  b^  wl)om 

O^ls  work  can  best  be  6one,  in  t^e  rlg^t  wa^." 

• 

^l)en  s^all  3  see  It  not  too  great,  nor  small. 

Oo  suit  m^p  spirit  anb  to  prove  m^  powers. 

O^en  stjallTF  cl)eerful greet  tl)e  laboring  bours 

Z\nb  cl)eerful  turn  wljen  tl)e  long  shadows  fall 

"jKI  eventide,  to  plap  anb  love  anb  rest. 

because  1  know  for  me  mp  work  Is  best. 

— ^rnrij  Han  B^ke. 

• 

NOETH  CAEOLINA  JOUENAL  OF  EDUCATION" 


Current  Events. 

Tlie  interest  of  the  legislature  still  cen- 
ters to  a  large  extent  around  passenger  and 
freight  rates.  After  a  heated  discussion, 
the  House  of  Representa- 
The  Legislature,  fives  passed  the  passenger 
rate  bill,  fixing  rates  at  2, 
2%,  and  3  cents,  according  to  the  earnings 
of  the  roads.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Sen- 
ate, where  it  will  be  hotly  contested. 

Another  important  bill  is  that  known  as 
the  Beckett  Bill,  which  has  just  become  a 
law,  providing  for  the  care  of  all  the  mental 
defectives  of  the  State.  The  original  bill 
provided  for  a  bond  issue  of  $500,000,  but 
this  feature  was  stricken  out  and  provisions 
will  be  made  as  the  means  of  the  treasure 
become   available. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  establish 
a  new  county  out  of  parts  of  Moore  and 
Chatham  counties,  with  Sanford-Jonesboro 
as  the  county  seat.  This  bill  received 
favorable  attention  in  the  Senate  and  was 
passed.  The  House  has  it  under  considera- 
tion, but  the  prospects  are  not  so  bright  in 
the  House.  It  is  proposed  to  call  the  new 
county  Lee. 

The  most  important  educational  bills 
that  have  been  presented  to  the  General 
Assembly  since  the  establishment  of  the 
public  school  system  just  after  the  war, 
are  now  under  consideration: 

(1)  A  high  school  bill,  that  will  give 
any  covmty  in  the  State  the  right  to  estab- 
lish a  high  school  or  to  work  in  connection 
with  any  public  high  school  already  estab- 
lished. For  this,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
State  to  duplicate  any  amount  to  a  certain 
degree  that  the  counties  may  appropriate 
for  this  purpose.  (2)  A  bill  declaring 
schools  a  necessary  expense,  that  will 
require  the  counties  to  levy  tax  sufficient 
to  run  the  schools  at  least  four  months  and 
provide  adequate  equipment;  and  (3)  A 
compulsory  school  bill,  that  will  give  the 
county  boards  the  power  to,  under  certain 
conditions,  establish  compulsory  education 
in  any  district,  township  or  county.  These 
bills  are  in  accordance  with  the  State 
Superintendent's  recommendations  to  the 
General   Assembly. 

Petitions  favoring  a  reformatory  con- 
tinue to  come  before  the  legislature.  This 
idea  of  a  reformatory,  while  growing  in 
many  sections,  has  not  yet  reached  any 
definite  outline  in  the  minds  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, and  it  is  doubtful  what  course  it 
will   take. 


Hon.  Charles  Curtis,  who  has  just  been 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  Kansas, 
will  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 

*  man     of     Indian     blood     to 

An  Indian  ^.j^j^j  ^  ggj^t   ;„   ^.j,g   Senate. 

His  mother  was  a  full- 
blooded  Kaw  Indian.  Today  117  of  his 
tribe  live  in  Indian  Territory,  a  few  miles 
below  Arkansas  City.  Every  September, 
during  their  tribal  festivities,  Mr.  Curtis 
pays  a  visit  to  them  and  is  greeted  with 
much  ceremony  and  rejoicing.  Feasting 
and  dancing  are  indulged  in.     His  tribe  is 


proud  of  him,  and  he  is  always  admitted 
to  the  council-chamber  and  his  voice  heard 
with  great  respect  by  the  older  members, 
whose  esteem  and  affection  have  advanced 
many   marks. 

The  new  Senator  is  a  self-made  man,  hav- 
ing begun  his  life  in  Shawnee  County,  Kan- 
sas, where  North  Topeka  now  stands.  He 
earned  his  first  money  in-  the  days  of  the 
old  Kansas  City  Interstate  Fair  Associa- 
tion, when  embroidered  table  covers,  pump- 
kins, and  spider  web  tidies  divided  the 
$10,000  in  cash  prizes  with  the  races. 

One  afternoon,  when  all  of  the  buildings 
on  the  fair  grounds  had  been  deserted  for 
the  race-course,  there  was  mounted  on  a 
horse  known  as  Crazy  a  little  fellow  with 
coal  black  eyes  and  the  high  cheek  bones 
of  an  Indian.  Crazy  had  the  reputation 
0^  bolting  after  a  certain  portion  of  the 
race  had  been  run,  and  his  new  rider  was 
unaware  of  the  fact. 

At  the  crack  of  the  gun  they  went  in  a 
bunch,  Crazy  and  his  rider  gaining  almost 
three  lengths  at  the  very  start.  This  posi- 
tion was  held  up  to  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  home  goal.  The  crowd  was  shouting 
itself  to  a  frenzy,  when  suddenly  Crazy 
bolted,  landing  his  boy  rider  in  a  heap 
against  the  board  fence  enclosing  the  race 
course.  The  little  fellow  was  picked  up 
unconscious,  besmeared  with  blood  and 
dust,  and  carried  off  the  course.  This  little 
fellow  was  Charlie  Curtis,  and  today  he 
bears  the  scar  of  that  fateful  race. 

As  he  grew  up  he  took  to  selling  peanuts, 
and  later  on  drove  a  cab.  Most  of  his 
schooling  he  got  himself  by  studying  at 
home  at  such  odd  moments  as  he  could 
find.  Finally  he  gave  up  his  cab  driving 
for  a  position  as  office-boy  in  the  office  of 
a  Topeka  lawyer.  This  was  the  initial 
step  of  his  future  career,  for  it  was  there 
he  studied  law  and  was  taken  into  partner- 
ship by  his  employer.  After  three  years  of 
the  practice  of  law  in  Topeka,  he  was 
elected  county  attorney,  but  after  two 
terms  in  that  office  he  ran  for  Congress, 
to  which  body  he  has  been  elected  eight 
consecutive  times.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives he  has  been  the  most  conspicu- 
ous figure  on  the  Committee  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, a  position  which,  by  his  birthright, 
would  seem  to  belong  to  him,  and  his  ser- 
vice in  behalf  of  the  remaining  few  of  his 
race  has  been  indefatigable.  His  bill, 
known  as  the  Curtis  Act,  for  the  allotment 
in  severalty  of  the  lands  and  moneys  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  wound  up  the  com- 
munal affairs  of  97,000  Indians.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kaw  tribe  he  obtained  allot- 
ments for  himself  and  children  aggregating 
between  3,000  and  4,000  acres  of  land  in 
Oklahoma. 

The  Honorable  Charles  Curtis  is  forty- 
seven  years  of  age.  He  is  a  sturdy,  well 
built  man,  his  Indian  blood  showing  in  the 
straightness  of  his  figure  as  well  as  his 
black  eyes  and  swarthy  complexion.  He 
is  possessed  of  an  excellent  voice  and  is  a 
ready  speaker. 


line   of  land,   principally  sand,   that  separ- 
ates   Pamlico    Sound    from 
ADeep  ^j^g      Atlantic      Ocean.        In 

Water-way.  s  ,  ^,  ■ 

three    or    four    places    this 

line  of  sand  reefs  is  broken  by  inlets,  but 
none  of  these  is  sufficiently  deep  to  permit 
trading  vessels  of  much  size  to  enter.  Hence 
the  towns  that  could  command  a  large 
trade  with  seaports  of  other  states  are 
shut  in  on  account  of  a  lack  of  a  deep 
waterway  from  the  sound  to  the  ocean. 

Senator  F.  M.  Simmons  has  succeeded  in 
having  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
incorporate  in  the  River  and  Harbor  bill 
an  amendment  appropriating  $780,000  for 
the  construction  of  a  twelve  foot  channel 
between  Pamlico  Sound  and  the  ocean,  thus 
giving  deep  water  to  the  numerous  sound 
rivers  in  the  State.  That  the  Senate  will 
accept  the  amendment  for  this  big  appro- 
priation is  not  doubted,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  be  opposed  in  confer- 
ence by  the  House  conferees.  The  Senate 
conferees  have  assured  Senator  Simmons 
that  they  will  insist  on  the  retention  of 
this  amendment  in  the  bill,  and  if  they  hold 
out  to  the  end,  as  the  senior  Senator 
believes  they  will,  the  State  will  get  the 
benefit   of   this   important   appropriation. 


Hon.  John  C.  Brady,  former  governor  of 
Alaska,  in  a  speech  at  Boston  on  "Alaska, 
Its  People,  and  Its  Resources,"  tells  of  the 

bright  outlook  for  that 
Richness  of  country.      He   declared   that 

Alaska. 

while  the  winters  are  some- 
times severe,  the  summer  is  a  delightful 
season,  there  are  better  grazing  lands 
there  than  in  Montana,  and  for  the  farming 
it  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  country  also  is  covered  with 
rich  timber  lands,  and  has  unlimited  de- 
posits of  gold,  coal,  tin,  and  copper.  The 
reindeer  industry  should  be  developed,  he 
said,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  reindeer 
meat  should  not  be  served  on  Boston  tables. 
The  oil  has  been  declared  to  be  the  finest 
quality  that  comes  out  of  the  earth  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  salmon  catch 
amounts   to   over   $9,000,000. 


Questions  for  Teachers. 

What  important  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced during  the  present  session  of  the 
General  Assembly?  What  important  school 
bills  have  been  introduced?  Name  the 
greatest  Indians  of  American  history.  For 
what  are  they  noted?  Is  produce  carried 
cheaper  by  water  than  by  railroad?  What 
advantage  will  the  waterway  from-  Pamlico 
Sound  to  the  ocean  be  to  the  towns  border- 
ing on  the  rivers  and  sounds  of  the  East  ? 
For  what  is  Alaska   especially  notedt 


The  kindergarten  begins  upon  the  moth- 
er's lap,  and  the  home  must  always  form 
the  starting  point,  the  kernel  of  all  human 
development. — Fvoehel. 


If  the  teachers  will  turn  to  the  map  of 
North  Carolina  they  will  see  a  long  narrow 


Our  world  is  a  college;  events  are  teach- 
ers, happiness  is  the  graduating  point, 
character  is  the  diploma  God  gives  man. — 
Horace    Greely. 
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Some  Ways  to  Strengthen  the  Public  School  System 


A  Plea  for  Better  Organization. 

By  Supt.  D.  Matt.  Thompson,  Statesville. 

A  school  system  is  a  product  of  evolu- 
tions, hence  there  is  no  fixed  and  unalter- 
able standard  for  it.  As  the  needs  of  a 
community  or  a  State  changes,  so  must  the 
organizations  and  methods  of  applications 
change  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  and 
satisfy  the  requirements  brought  about  by 
these  changed  conditions. 

The  systems  must  of  necessity  progress 
or  retrograde  in  the  same  lines  that  civili- 
zation moves.  Progress  means  motion,  and 
motion  means  change,  and  change  means 
confronting  new,  untried,  and  unsolved 
problems.  As  a  system,  that  public  school 
is  best  which  is  truly  distinguished  for  its 
simplicity,  its  adaptability  and  its  effi- 
ciency. 

As  the  individuals  of  a  community,  a 
city  or  a  State  comes  to  see,  to  feel  and 
absolutely  to  realize  that  the  public  schools 
are  not  for  the  benefit  of  other  people's 
children  only,  but  that  they  are-an  absolute 
and  indispensable  necessity  for  the  welfare 
of  their  own  chil-dren — our  own  children^ 
my  own  children,  then  and  not  till  then 
will  the  public  schools  be  so  firmly  planted 
in  the  public  conscience  that  they  cannot 
be  uprooted — their  efficiency  not  neglected. 

How  can  this  be  done  and  when  can  it 
be  done  is  a  question. 

As  to  the  hows,  there  are  different  ways 
and  methods  that  may  be  helpful.  One  of 
these  at  least  is  agitation.  Discreet,  con- 
stant, and  persistent  presentation  of  the 
subject  has  done  much  in  the  past  and  will 
do  more  in  the  future,  to  wake  vip  the 
people  to  a  realization  of  their  needs  on 
this   line. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  between 
a  people  needing  a  thing  and  really  and 
truly  realizing  that  they  need  it.  As  a  rule, 
it  is  not  long  after  a  conscious  need  of  a 
thing  is  felt  imtil  some  way  is  found  and 
provided  for  supplying  that  need. 

As  an  illustration,  take  what  is  known 
as  the  Stock  Law  in  North  Carolina.  This 
law  was  needed  in  many  parts  of  the  State 
years  before  it  was  adopted.  The  great 
difficulty  was  to  get  the  people  to  the 
point  of  realizing  this  need.  It  came 
slowly,  but  by  persistent  agitation  it  did 
come  and  is  still  coming,  until  today  far 
more  than  half  the  area  of  the  State  is 
embraced  by  this  much  and  long  needed 
provision.  In  most  places  where  it  e.xists, 
the  great  wonder  now  is  how  we  managed 
to  get  along  without  it. 

Just  so  in  the  matter  of  the  public 
schools.  Whenever  the  people  as  a  whole, 
can  be  brought  to  a  conscious  need  of  better 
public  schools,  more  efficient  schools,  then 
these  schools  will  be  provided  for,  varying 
in  efficiency  in  proportion  as  the  need  is 
realized  and  felt.  The  demand  follows  tht 
realization  of  the  need.  A  practically 
unanimous  demand  sooner  or  later  brings 
about  the  object  sought. 


The  people  are  the  power.  The  great 
problem  is  that  this  power  be  properly 
directed.  We,  the  people,  are  responsible 
to  a  very  large  degree  for  the  good  we  enjoy 
and  the  evil  we  endure  under  our  civic 
policy.  I  think  it  was  President  Lincoln 
Who  said,  "You  can  fool  all  the  people 
some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  people 
all  the  time,  but  you  can't  fool  all  the 
people   all   the  time." 

I  believe  the  people  as  a  whole  are  more 
ready  to  do  the  right  as  they  see  it,  than 
man}'  of  us  are  wont  to  think.  I  have 
come  to  have  great  confidence  in  the  com- 
mon people  under  wise  and  discreet  leader- 
ship,  and  right  here   is   the   danger   point. 

I  feel  about  the  great  body  of  people,  un- 
eontaminated  by  grafters  and  political 
tricksters  and  demagogues,  right  much  as 
the  Hoosier  Poet  Eeiley  feels  about  chil- 
dren, when  he  says, 

"I  believe  all  children  good. 
If  they're   only   understood, 
Even  bad  ones   'pears  somehow. 
'S  jes'  as  good  as  they  knows  how." 

i\Ien  and  women  are  simply  grown  up 
children.  Most  certainly  the  people  are 
led  astray  by  unsafe  leaders.  As  we  all 
know  the  more  illiterate  a  people,  the  more 
easily  they  are  led  on  wrong  lines.  The 
more  intelligent  a  people,  the  more  readily 
they  move  on  right  lines. 

The  machinery  of  a  public  school  system 
is  a  matter  of  detail  to  be  worked  out  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions,  desires, 
needs,  etc.  It  should  be  as  simple  and  as 
adaptable  as  is  consistent  with  the  best 
interest  of  the  community  or  State  to  be 
served.  The  present  school  law  of  our 
State,  with  some  needed  modifications,  is 
perhaps  fairly  well  adapted  to  the  present 
stage  of  our  progress.  It  does  seem  that 
we  need  something  from  which  to  take  our 
bearings  to  build  on  and  add  to,  rather 
than  an  out-and-out  new  fixtiire  turned  out 
by  each  session  of  the  legislature. 

Our  State  Superintendent  has  made  some 
most  excellent  suggestions  to  the  legislature 
as  to  amendments,  etc.  The  continuance  of 
appropriations  as  in  the  past,  a  compulsory 
attendance  law  in  some  form,  a  change 
in  the  length  of  term  of  the  members  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education,  more  compe- 
tent, more  adequate,  and  better  paid  super- 
visors, a  simplified  plan  for  getting  the  sub- 
ject of  local  taxation  directly  before  the 
people,  the  declaring  of  schools  to  be  a 
necessary   expense,   etc. 

These  and  other  helpful  modifications 
would  cause  larger  districts,  better  school 
houses,  better  teachers,  hence,  better 
schools. 

Wherever  it  can  be  done,  rural  school 
districts  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
employment  of  at  least  tivo  good  teachers 
is  demanded  in  each^school.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  arrangement  are  obvious,  and 
far   over-balance  all   objections. 

I  believe  there  should  be  a  salary  fixed  by 


law  for  first  grade  teachers.  This  would 
tend  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  best 
teachers  in  weak  and  small  counties,  leav- 
ing their  o^vn  counties  and  seeking  employ- 
ment in  the  stronger  counties  educationally 
and  financially. 

As  it  is  now  the  schools  of  the  weaker 
counties  where  strong  teachers  are,  as  a 
rule,  most  needed,  have  to  be  taught  oft- 
times  by  incompetent  teachers. 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  teacher  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  success 
or  non-success  of  a  school.  Blessed  is  that 
school  whose  teacher  is  qualified  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally;  that  can  see  and 
comprehend  conditions;  that  knows  what  to 
do  and  will  do  it;  that  leads  and  directs 
rather  than  drives;  that  has  a  sunny, 
bright,  and  cheerful  disposition.     For, 

"Whatever  the  weather  may  be,  says  he. 
Whatever  the  weather  may  be. 
It's  the  song  ye  sing  and  smiles  ye  wear 
That's  a-making  the  sunshine  everywhere." 

Now  I  have  spoken  in  this  rambling  way 
about  school  systems,  school  machinery, 
and  schools  in  general,  and  left  untouched, 
except  in  a  general  way,  the  great  subject 
as  to  what  can  be  done  to  make  more  effi- 
cient what  are  known  as  our  City  Public 
Schools,  with  which  we  are  immediately 
connected  and  with  which  we  have  most 
to  do.  Many  are  the  unsolved  problems 
that  are  rising  up  before  us. 

I  will  simply  name  a  few  of  these  and 
leave  them  for  others  to  discuss  now  and 
in  the  future,  and  for  all  of  us  to  work 
upon  and  solve  as  best  we  may  be  able,  and 
apply  in  our  respective  works. 

How    can    we    provide    for    and    help    in 
school  the  children  of  indigent  parents  ? 
male  teachers,  and  why  or  why  not? 

How  can  so  large  a  proportion  of  boys  be 
prevented  from  leaving  school  in  passing 
through  the  intermediate  grades? 

Should  we  have  a  greater  proportion  of 
male  teachers,  and  why  or  why  not, 

In  planning  a  course  of  study,  what 
should  be  the  chief  purpose? 

Does  j'our  course  of  study  tend  to  develop 
the  individual  child  as  it  should? 

Should  a  course  of  study  be  frequently 
modified  and  amended? 

Do  we  properly  recognize  in  our  plans 
the  great  diflerence  in  the  limitations  of 
children  ? 

What  will  greater  flexibility  in  grading 
do? 

What  would  you  say  about  free  text 
books  1 

Is  there  need  of  introducing  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  etc.,  in  our 
schools  ?    If  so.  is  there  a  demand  for  them  ? 

Many  other  features  could  be  mentioned 
and  need  attention,  but  I  stop  for  the  pres- 
ent. 

What  can  be  done  with  those  mentioned! 
Have  you  a  solution?  If  so,  will  you  not 
give  it  to  others  ? 
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A  Plea  for  More  Men  and  a  Stronger 
Profession. 

By  Supt.  W.  H.  Swift,  Greensboro. 

Our  scliools  are  weak  and  tend  to  become 
weaker  because  of  the  lack  of  strong  men. 
Hardly  one  teacher  in  ten  is  a  man.  Per- 
haps not  one  in  twenty  is  a  strong  man. 
I  am  not  underestimating  the  work  of  our 
women  teachers.  I  know  full  well  the  good 
work  they  do,  and  that  most  of  the  improve- 
ments of  our  school  have  come  tlirough 
their  loyal  and  earnest  co-operation  with 
our  few  strong  men. 

That  does  not  enter  into  this  question  at 
all.  The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  we  must  have  more  strong  men  in  our 
schools.  No  civilization  that  commits  the 
training  of  its  future  citizens  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  women  can  grow  strong.-  It 
cannot  even  retain  the  strength  it  already 
has.  It  is  contrary  to  nature.  It  is,  in 
short,  an  attempt  to  reach  truth  along  false 
lines.  It  is,  I  take  it.  patent  that  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  should  be  an  established 
profession  just  as  much  as  that  of  law, 
likewise  patent  that  two-thirds,  if  not  five- 
sixths,  of  the  young  men  who  begin  to  teach 
school  have  no  sort  of  idea  of  making  it 
their  life  work;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
openly  avow  their  intention  of  quitting  it 
in  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years. 

What  would  be  the  condition  of  either  of 
the  other  professions  named  if  handed  over 
almost  entirely  to  women?  Or  what  would 
be  the  state  of  these  professions  if  the  men 
who  enter  them  remain  but  five  years  at 
most  ? 

Take  the  laA\'j'er,  the  first  year  he  has,  if 
he  has  good  luck,  four  clients,  and  makes 
$150.00;  the  second,  $300.00;  the  third, 
$500.00;  the  fourth,  $600.00— $800.00.  He 
is  just  now  beginning  to  get  down  to  the 
meat  of  the  law,  to  the  point  where  men 
begin  to  consider  his  services  valuable. 
Five  years,  why  a  young  doctor  has  to  ride 
five  years  with  a  rattling  pill  bag  before  he 
can  ever  hear  of  the  sick.  And  yet  we  take 
our  men  and  grind  them  througli  and  get 
them  out  in  this  time.  Or  again,  what  sort 
of  respect  would  the  world  have  for  our 
preachers  if  three-fourths  of  them  began 
their  work  because  of  nothing  else  to  do, 
and  then  quit  in  four  or  five  years?  And 
what  right  has  a  man  to  take  teaching  any 
less  seriously  than  other  callings,  even  less 
seriously  than  preaching?  There  has  been 
too  much  of  this  making  a  stepping 'stone 
of  the  school  master's  desk.  A  man  who  is 
just  going  to  teach  for  a  year  or  two  ought 
to  stay  o\it.  This  work  is  for  men  who 
mean  to  put  their  lives  into  it. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  for  this 
had  state  of  afi'airs.  First,  the  compensa- 
tion is  too  little,  both  when  we  consider  the 
character  of  the  work  required,  and  also, 
when  we  compare  it  with  the  compensation 
of  any  other  business.  I  do  not  mean  to 
discuss  this,  however,  except  to  say  that 
this  causes  a  constant  drain  from  the 
teaching  force.  Second,  and  much  more 
important,  there  is  an  idea  abroad  that 
simple  school  teaching  and  school  work  is 
not    worthy    the    best    life-eiTorts    olf    our 


strongest  young  men.  Men  of  ability,  of 
strength,  they  say,  would  seek  other  and 
wider  fields.  I  remember  now  with  deepest 
regret  how  one  of  the  three  great  teachers 
I  have  known  let  it  insiduously,  uncon- 
sciously, but  surely  slip  into  our  minds 
that  being  a  teacher  was  nothing  compared 
with  being  a  lawyer,  or  more  especial  I3'  a 
great  captain  of  industrial  life.  I  regret 
to  say  it,  gentlemen,  but  the  fact  is  that 
there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  men  who 
remain  teachers  are  weaklings.  It  is  an 
unexpressed  conviction  that  we  are  here 
because  we  cannot  do  better.  This  within 
itself  will,  in  no  small  way,  hinder  the 
success  of  our  work. 

In  my  opinion,  gentlemen,  the  greatest 
service  that  Dr.  Melver  did  for  his  State 
was  this,  the  stamping  it  deep  upon  the 
minds  of  all  men  that  the  business  of  teach- 
ing the  little  child  is  worthy,  pre-eminently 
worthy,  the  best  life  work  of  our  strong 
young  women.  As  the  result  of  his  evangel, 
our  sisters  in  this  work  are  the  very  flower 
of   the   strength   of   our   womanhood. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  the  rem- 
edy, what  we  need  is  a  prophet  to  young 
men, — one  who  by  his  own  inherent  great- 
ness as  a  teacher  will  bring  it  home  to  the 
Ycij  strongest  of  them  that  this  is  a  man's, 
a  strong  man's  work,  and  will  fire  them 
with  the  revelation  of  the  truth  of  salva- 
tion through  education.  Let  us  have  an 
end  of  offering  an  apology  both  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  world  by  the  fact  that  ours  is 
a  sort  of  missionai'y  work.  Let  it  be  under- 
stood once  and  for  all  that  no  apology  is 
required  for  being  a  teacher,  that  to  be  a 
strong  teacher  requires  just  as  much  of 
courage,  of  business  insight,  of  calm 
tliought,  of  deep  culture,  of  moral  integrity, 
and  finally  of  strength  of  heart,  mind,  and 
spirit  as  to  be  a  strong  man  in  any  other 
vocation.  Bring  this  conviction  to  bear 
and  the  men  will  be  ours. 

To  turn  now  from  men  to  women,  but 
keeping  still  in  the  field  of  professional- 
ism, I  have  to  offer  a  suggestion  or  two 
that  will  appear,  perhaps,  decidedly  more 
practical.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  gentlemen, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  raising  any  large 
number  of  women  into  professional  teach- 
ers. Marriage,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  will 
not  down.  In  fact,  women  must  marry,  else 
we  shall  finally  have  nothing  to  do.  But 
we  should  give  due  recognition  to  the  tried 
work  of  the  tried  woman.  At  least,  her 
work   is   semi-professional. 

We,  or  rather  our  board,  employs  women 
fresh  from  college  with  no  experience  what- 
ever at  a  salary  of  $35.00-$40.00  per 
month.  If  they  happen  to  come  from  the 
schools  with  a  normal  training  department, 
we  generally  pay  them  $40.00.  Now  see, 
that  woman  goes  into  your  schoolroom,  she 
does  her  work,  if  not  you  get  rid  of  her. 
I  say  she  does  her  work.  Any  superintend- 
ent knows  that  she  is  worth  three  times  as 
much  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  yet 
entering  at  $35.00  or  $40.00  she  may  count 
herself  exceedingly  fortunate  if  she  gets 
$50.00  per  month  her  fourth  year.  What 
could  be  more  utterly  silly?  No  other 
business  in  the  world  attempts  to  run  on 
such   a   plan.     The   doctrine   of  apprentice- 


ship and  the  value  of  learning  your  tools 
by  using  them,  holds  with  us  as  with  all 
others    and   we   should   receive    full   credit. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  the 
beginners  fresh  from  college  get  too  much. 
The  point  I  am  trying  to  press,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  press  a  point,  is  that  we  are 
working  our  women  on  the  flat  rate  instead 
of  giving  due  consideration  to  the  value  of 
growth.  To  begin  a  woman  at  forty  dol- 
lars per  month,  have  her  do  first-class  work 
for  from  five  to  ten  years,  work  her  along 
side  other  beginners  at  forty  per  month, 
make  her  bear  the  burden  of  general  school 
management,  and  having  her  receive  at  the 
end  of  this  time  fifty  to  sixty  dollars, 
strikes  me  as  being  altogether  wrong. 
Gentlemen,  we  owe  it  to  our  strong  women 
to  see  that  this  is  stopped. 

Since  I  am  on  this  line,  gentlemen,  I 
shall,  with  your  indulgence,  offer  a  sugges- 
tion. We  need  in  our  higher  schools,  both 
for  men  and  women,  a  somewhat  wider 
difference  or  rather  wider  preparation  for 
teaching.  Our  women  come  to  us  from  col- 
leges some  of  which  have  normal  courses, 
others  of  which  do  not.  In  most  cases 
not  one-tenth  of  their  college  life  has  been 
spent  in  the  study  of  the  art  and  science 
of  teacliing.  At  the  very  best,  there  is  a 
sort  of  hasty  look  at  Froebel,  a  brief  ac- 
quaintance with  Pestalozzi,  with  a  brief 
review  of  Greek  and  Roman  education,  and 
that  is  all.  There  is  absolutely  no  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  elementary  principles 
of  our  Avork.  There  shoidd  be  in  at  least 
one  school  for  men  and  for  women,  courses 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  regular  course 
of  studj'.  There  should  be  one  or  two  full 
j-ears  of  study  of  the  simple  courses  of  our 
public  schools;  that  is,  of  Arithmetic,  Geog- 
raphy, Language,  and  Reading,  with  the 
object  always  of  learning  not  only  the  facts 
of  these  subjects  thoroughly,  but  also  the 
best  means  of  presenting  them  to  young 
children.  There  should  also  be  regular 
work  in  the  schoolroom  under  the  very 
best  direction,  and  this  should  include  for 
them  at  least  two  class  periods  per  day. 
With  this  plan,  the  graduates  of  these 
higher  training  classes  will  come  to  us 
ready  to  take  our  children  and  do  good 
work  the  very  first  year.  It  is  now  one 
of  Ruskin's  open  secrets  that  it  takes  at 
least  a  j'ear  for  our  best  trained  teachers 
to  get  down  to  substantial  work,  and  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  what  I  choose  to 
call  our  home-made  teachers  are  among  our 
best.     It  should  not  be  so. 

A  certificate  from  a  normal  training 
school  should  mean  that  the  person  bear- 
ing it  has  not  only  been  graduated  in  the 
ordinary  college  studies,  but  that  she  has 
made  a  scientific  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  teaching;  and  that  she  has 
given  these  principles  actual  test  in  the 
schoolroom,  anxi  has  sho\vn  that  she  can 
teach. 

In  the  preparation  that  I  have  suggested, 
everj'  teacher  who  should  come  to  us  from 
these  schools  Avould  be  added  strengtii  to 
our  teaching  force.  As  it  is,  a  certain  per 
cent  of  them  have  to  be  carried  until  they 
can  gi'ow  strong  enough  to  walk  alone.  I 
[Continued  on  I'age  12  ] 
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The  Greensboro  Schools:  Composition 
a  Distinct  Feature. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  work  in  tlie 
Greensboro  schools  that  attracts  attention 
throughout  the  grades  is  the  unusually 
good  composition  work.  An  examination 
of  the  work  of  pupils  which  is  kept  on  file 
shows  an  ease  of  expression  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  more  or  less  formal  style 
usually  evident  in  the  "reproduction  sto- 
ries." There  was  apparent  also  a  variety  of 
subject  matter  for  writing,  including  na- 
ture study,  picture  study,  historical  and 
literary  topics,  a  poem,  or  a  story.  Notic- 
ing that  almost  all  the  written  work  in  the 
intermediate  grades  was  in  letter  form,  I 
asked  Mr.  Swift  why  this  was  so.  Said 
he,  "I  am  trying  that  as  an  experiment 
this  year.  We  have  a  girl  in  our  high 
school  who  is  almost  a  genius  in  the  art 
of  written  expression.  I  set  about  finding 
a  reason  for  this  and  found  that  she  had 
gotten  her  training  from  her  mother,  who 
is  an  educated,  cultured  woman,  but  a  very 
busy  woman.  When  her  daughter  was 
small,  this  motlier  dictated  her  letters  to 
her,  and  as  she  'grew  in  yeai's  and  wis- 
dom,' she  gave  her  only  sketches  of  the 
letter  material,  leaving  the  details  of  ex- 
pression to  her  amanuensis.  In  this  way 
the  girl  gradually  acquired  the  art  of 
writing.  Having  happened  upon  this  in- 
formation, I  decided  to  apply  the  idea 
gained  to  classroom  work  in  composition, 
which  at  -best  was  more  or  less  of  a  routine 
grind.  I  suggested  to  the  teachers  that 
they  allow  their  pupils  to  write  their  repro- 
duction stories,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters. They  report  more  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils — it  is  more  nearly  self- 
expression  on  their  part.  It  adds  to  the 
interest  of  the  story  to  know'  that  you  are 
telling  it  to  some  person.  We  encourage 
them  to  take  these  letters  home  if  they  are 
addressed  to  some  member  of  the  family,  or 
to  a  playmate,  if  thus  addressed.  We  find 
that  it  causes  the  parents  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  this  part  of  the  child's  school  life." 
Upon  my  remarking  on  the  uniform  cor- 
rectness of  form,  paragraphing,  punctua- 
tion, etc.,  Superintendent  Swift  further  ex- 
plained, "In  our  composition  work  until 
the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  3'ear,  we  re- 
quire very  little,  if  any,  purely  original 
work.  In  the  first  and  second  grades  em- 
phasis is  paid  to  the  oral  telling  of  stories, 
the  repeating  of  stories,  etc. ;  a  little  copy- 
ing of  work  from  the  board  is  done  in  the 
first  year,  increasing  this  in  the  second  year, 
a-dding  simple  dictation  exercises.  Capi- 
talization and  pimctuation  of  the  telling 
and  asking  sentence  is  thoroughly  drilled 
upon.     In   the   third   grade   the   paragraph 


idea  is  consciously  brought  to  the  child's 
attention  and  written  or  oral  reproduction 
of  stories,  etc.,  is  done  from  simple  outlines 
and  written  always  in  paragraph  form. 
More  rules  of  punctuation  are  introduced 
in  this  grade  and  the  letter  form  is  begun. 
Teacher  and  pupils  work  out  the  exercises 
together  and  they  are  copied  from  the  board 
or  dictated.  This  is  continued  in  the 
fourth  year  until  pupils  know  the  form  of 
sentence  and  paragraph  so  well  that  these 
things  are  no  longer  to  be  considered. 
Then  attention  is  directed  more  especially 
to  mode  of  expression — the  tools,  as  it 
were,  are  well  in  hand.  This  work  is  con- 
tinued and  deepened  through  the  fifth 
3'ear.  After  that  the  letter  form  is  not 
necessarily  insisted  upon,  but  the  pupils 
like  to  continue  it  as  a  rule.  In  the  high 
school  much  opportunitj'  is  given  for  en- 
tirely original  work."  I  looked  with  in- 
terest over  sets  of  original  stories  from 
seventh   and   eighth   grade   pupils. 

"How  often  do  your  teachers  require 
such  written  work?"  I  asked. 

"As  a  rule,  once  in  two  weeks,"  he  re- 
plied. "Too  much  written  expression  is 
required  of  pupils  along  all  lines."  And  I 
heartih'  agreed  with  liim.  A  specimen 
from  the   fourth  grade   is  given   below: 

Greexseoro,  N".  C,  January  29,  1007. 

Dear  Miss  Gregory: — Our  class  is  hav- 
ing a  convention  and  all  the  children  repre- 
sent a  State.  I  represent  Maine.  I  thought 
that  you  might  like  to  hear  what  I  said 
about  mine. 

Maine  is  the  largest  state  of  the  New 
England  States.  It  has  a  good  coast  line 
and  borders  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It 
excels  in  ship-building,  fisheries,  lumber 
and  harvesting  of  ice.  Sheep-raising  is  an 
important  industry.  The  timber  is  cut 
in  the  great  forests  of  northern  part  of  the 
state  during  the  winter  and  is  drawn  by 
horses  to  the  nearest  stream  and  by  spring 
the  logs  float  down  the  streams  until  they 
go  far  enough  so  that  the  Ocean  Steamers 
can  come  and  get  them.  They  are  then 
carried  to  saw-mills  and  sawed  into  lum- 
ber. Maine  builds  the  finest  ships  of  great 
many  of  the  states.  Portland  is  the  lar- 
gest city  in  Maine  which  has  an  excellent 
harbor  and  is  the  best  in  the  New  England 
States.  Commerce  is  extensive  and  Au- 
gusta, the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Ken- 
nebec River.  Biddeford,  Saco,  and  Lewis- 
ton  are  important  manufacturing  towns. 
Granite  is  one  of  the  most  important  min- 
erals in  Maine.  In  Maine  there  are  num- 
bers of  beautiful  fresh  lakes  that  dot 
their  surface. 

Your    kind    friend. 

L0R.4.    Coble. 


Features  of  the  Reidsville  Schools. 

The  Reidsville  Graded  School  has  a  rec- 
ord for  the  past  year  and  for  the  present 
year  of  which  it  may  well  be  proud.  Of  the. 
nine  members  of  its  graduating  class  of 
1906,  seven  are  in  college  and  on'e  other  is 
working  this  year  to  be  able  to  go  another 
term.  Four  of  the  nine  members  of  the 
class  were  boys.  This  year  the  graduating 
class  numbers  thirteen,  five  boys  and  eight 
girls.  Ten  of  these  are  working  with  the 
definite  purpose  of  entering  some  college 
next  year.  They  work  well  and  earnestly 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  a  desire  to 
pursue  their  studies  argues  well  for  the 
liold  tlieir  \iork  in  the  ten  years'  course 
of  the  graded  school  takes  on  them.  The 
average  age  of  the  present  graduating 
class  when  they  finish  will  be  a  little  over 
eighteen  years.  Perhaps  this  fact  explains 
to  some  degree  the  stand  they  take  in  tlie 
various  colleges  to  which  they  go.  The 
average  age  of  our  high  school  students 
as  a  rule  is  quite  young — they  are  not 
capable  of  really  taking  in  the  course  of 
work   assigned   them. 

There  are  three  men  teaching  in  the  high 
school  here — the  superintendent  has  some 
class  work.  He  makes  it  a  rule  to  take  a 
class  for  a  teacher  for  a  day  or  even  for  a 
week  now  and  then  in  order  to  give  them 
definite  help.  He  keeps  in  the  closest 
touch  with  the  teachers  in  their  work.  He 
has  practically  done  away  with  the  regular 
formal  teachers'  meeting;  in  the  place  of 
these,  he  helps  each  individual  teacher 
definitely  by  giving  her  a  carefully  planned 
method  of  study  for  each  department  of 
her  work.  This  is  worked  out  in  enough 
detail  to  be  of  daily  help,  but  she  is  allowed 
at  the  same  time  ample  opportunity  to 
work  out  her  own  ideas.  This  amplified 
course  of  work  with  Superintendent  Har- 
den takes  the  place  of  the  usual  outline  of 
work  in  pamphlet  form. 

There  is  in  every  classroom  of  the  high 
school  a  good  working  reference  library. 
There  were  noted  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
grade  room  a  complete  set  of  History  for 
Ready  Reference,  Harper's  Encyclopedia, 
Beacon  Lights  of  History,  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica,  Best  American  Literature  Se- 
ries, besides  various  single  books  on  litera- 
ture, history,  science,  and  languages.  An 
unabridged  dictionary  was  seen  on  the 
teacher's   table   in   several   rooms. 

In  the  grammar  grades  these  libraries 
were  composed  of  supplementary  books  in 
literature,  history,  and  geography.  It  was 
found  that  these  extra  supplementary 
books  were  bought  with  the  tuition  fees 
paid  bj'  the  forty  or  more  pupils  who  at- 
tend the  school  from  the  country. 
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No  grade  readers  are  used  above  the 
third  grade.  Whole  pieces  of  literature 
are  read.  In  the  work  outlined  for  each 
year  there  are  selections  for  memory  work. 
Superintendent  Harden  emphasizes  this 
feature. 

There  are  two  societies  among  the  high 
school  students,  a  debating  society  for  the 
boys  and  a  literary  society  for  the  girls. 
Each  is  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
principals.  Public  entertainments  are 
given  now  and  then  by  one  or  another  of 
these  societies.  Together  they  publish  a 
High  School  Slagazine,  which  is  issued 
quarterly. 

When  asked  about  the  question  of  attend- 
ance and  tardiness  in  his  school,  Superin- 
tendent Harden  said  that  his  plan  was  to 
place  the  responsibility  as  much  as  pos- 
sible on  the  pupils  themselves,  and  the 
records  bear  him  out  in  showing  a  steady 
increase  in  general  attendance  and  decrease 
in  number  of  tardies  for  the  past  four 
years.  His  average  attendance  for  in05-6 
was  95. .3  per  cent. 

There  are  four  acres  in  the  school 
grounds  in  this  town.  Tlie  native  trees 
beautify    tliem    sufficiently. 


Work  in  the  High  Point  Schools. 

A  special  feature  in  the  High  Point 
schools  that  is  worthy  of  note  is  the  open- 
ing exercise.  Supt.  Crowell  attributes  his 
school  spirit  very  largely  to  the  fact  that 
each  morning  all  the  grades  from  the 
third  to  the  tenth,  inclusive,  gather  in  the 
assembl}'   hall    for   the   opening   exercise. 

At  this  time,  when  much  is  being  said 
for  and  against  the  study  of  the  Bible  in 
our  school,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  see  liow 
really  children  may  become  interested  in 
such  systematic  study  of  Bible  stories  as 
is  being  done  in  this  school.  The  superin- 
tendent leads  the  exercises,  as  a  rule.  He 
gives  his  teachers  a  summary  of  the  stories 
for  a  given  length  of  time,  with  the  Bible 
selections  he  will  read.  Each  day  time  is 
given  in  the  grades  for  the  class  to  mem- 
orize some  verse  bearing  on  the  story  for 
the  day. 

The  order  of  the  opening  exercise  is 
somewhat  at  follows:  A  suitable  hymn  is 
sung,  after  which  the  leader  sums  up 
in  brief  the  connecting  links  between 
the  story  for  the  day  and  the  one  of  the 
previous  day  or  days,  thus  keeping  in 
.the  minds  of  the  children  the  continuity 
of  the  Bible  narrative;  the  new  story 
is  told,  then  each  grade  is  called  on  in 
turn  for  the  verse  learned,  after  which 
all  read  in  concert  or  responsivelj'  the 
selection  for  the  day.  The  great  majority 
of  the  pupils  have  their  own  Bibles — every 
one  is  encouraged  to  bring  his  or  her  own 
and  use  is  made  of  them  in  every  morning 
exercise.  It  was  good  to  see  how  intelli- 
gently these  children  could  find  the  places 
in  their  Bibles.  There  was  no  doctrinal 
teaching  nor  needless  exposition,  but  a 
simple  recital  of  the  thrilling  story.  A 
regular  course  was  being  followed  in  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament  characters. 
Aft-er  the  working  out  of  the  story  there 
was    another    song    and    then    the    morning 


praj'er.  A  simple  program  which  con- 
sumes about  twenty  minutes  each  day,  but 
an  opportunity  for  teaching  the  Bible  in 
a  direct,  simple  manner  is  not  being  lost 
sight  of  by  the  superintendent. 

In  every  classroom  where  arithmetic  was 
being  taught  (and  it  is  in  the  course 
through  the  ninth  year)  much  attention 
was  paid  to  accurate  analysis  of  problems. 
This  is  too  often  neglected. 

Music  and  drawing  are  taught  through- 
out the  grades.  In  the  eighth  gi'ade  it 
was  interesting  to  see  on  the  walls  the 
best  work  of  the  pupils  in  drawing.  When 
entirely  original  work  is  done,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  vote  as  to  the  best  draw- 
ing. This  is  neatly  passe  partouted  and 
placed  on  the  wall. 

In  a  fifth  grade  class  where  a  reading 
lesson  was  observed,  it  was  pleasing  to 
see  how  the  pupils  could  use  their  diction- 
aries when  discussion  arose  as  to  meaning 
or  pronunciation  of  any  word.  They  knew 
how  to  help  themselves  over  a  difficulty 
and  that  was  much  gained. 

A  lyceum  course,  under  the  direction 
mainly  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  is 
given  in  the  assembly  hall.  This  consists 
of  lectures,  musical  entertainments,  mov- 
ing pictures,  etc.  This  course  is  supported 
by   the   townspeople   in  general. 

Another  thing  attracted  my  attention — 
the  school  building  has  been  in  use  for  ten 
year's  and  there  is  little  sign  of  marking  or 
disfigurement  of  any  kind  on  the  walls  in 
hall  or  classrooms.  This  fact  speaks  well 
for   the  general   deportment   of   the   pupils. 


Public  High  Schools  in  Warren. 

There  are  five  public  high  schools  in 
Warren  County.  That  is  to  say,  there  are 
five  districts  which,  by  levying  a  special 
tax,  extend  the  course  of  study  in  the 
public  schools  to  high  school  work  and  pre- 
pare pupils  for  entrance  to  college.  The 
length  of  the  school  term  in  all  of  these 
schools  is  eight  or  nine  months.  These 
districts  receive  their  proportionate  parts 
of  the  public  money,  and  with  the  addi- 
tional tax  secure  an  income  large  enough 
to  employ  good  teachers. 

Wise  High  School,  the  largest  of  these 
schools,  has  an  enrollment  of  one  himdred 
and  twenty  pupils.  The  special  tax  levied 
for  its  support  amounts  to  one  thousand 
dollars.  Mr.  W.  O.  Dunn,  principal,  is  a 
teacher  of  long  experience  and  well  quali- 
fied for  the  position.  Three  lady  teachers 
are  employed  to  assist  him. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Grant  is  -principal  of  Macon 
Academy.  He  pursued  a  two  years'  electric 
course  at  the  University,  and  has  added  to 
that  training  nearly  five  years  of  experi- 
ence. A  lady  assistant  is  given  him.  The 
special  tax  for  Macon  Academy  is  six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  The  numb^-  of 
pupils  enrolled  is  seventy. 

Miss  Mattie  D.  Williams,  a  leading 
member  of  the  class  of  1905  at  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College,  is  princi- 
pal of  the  school  at  Vaughan.  The  special 
tax  in  that  district  is  four  hundred  and 
seventy   dollars.     One   assistant   teacher   is 


emploj'ed.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
is  sixty. 

The  Oakville  school  is  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Scholz,  as  principal.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Elon  College,  and  is  doing 
good  work  in  his  position.  The  school 
board  also  employs  one  lady  teacher.  The 
special  tax  in  that  district  is  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  forty. 

Mr.  R.  T.  Teague,  with  one  assistant, 
conducts  the  Churchill  school.  The  prin- 
cipal has  had  fourteen  years  of  experience. 
His  record  during  these  years  has  been  very 
creditable.  The  special  tax  for  this  school 
is  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  en- 
rollment 58  pupils. 

Prof.  John  Graham's  institution,  War- 
renton  High  School,  is  located  at  the 
county  seat,  and  supplies  the  need  of  a 
public  high  school  in  that  part  of  the 
county.  That  school  draws  an  enrollment 
of  seventy  pupils  from  Warrenton  and 
vicinity. 

The  people  of  the  county  are  in  accord 
with  the  progressive  spirit  that  is  sending 
the  great  wave  of  educational  enthusiasm 
over  the  State,  and  the  above  is  but  a 
chapter  in  the  history  that  shall  be  writ- 
ten  hereafter. 


Attendance   of  Wilmington   Schools. 

An  interesting  report  of  the  record  of 
attendance  of  the  scholars  in  the  different 
public  schools  in  Wilmington,  has  been 
made  by  Superintendent  Blair  to  the  school 
committee.  The  report  shows  that  the 
month's  record  for  work,  punctuality  and 
attendance  is  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
schools. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  the 
public  schools,  white  and  colored,  is  shown 
to  be  3,290. 

The  number  belonging  to  each  school  is 
as  follows:  Union,  965;  Hemenway,  749; 
High  School,  231;  Williston.  505;  Pea- 
body,  496. 

The  average  daily  attendance  is  as  fol- 
lows: Union  847,  this  being  92.5  percent- 
age of  attendance;  Hemenway  665,  per- 
centage of  attendance  92;  High  School 
203,  percentage  of  attendance  98 ;  Willis- 
ton  363,  percentage  of  attendance  88;  Pea- 
body   335,   percentage  of  attendance   89. 

A  fact  that  is  brought  clearly  to  the 
attention  of  the  school  authorities  every 
day  is  that  the  limit  of  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  public  school  system  in  Wil- 
mington has  been  reached  with  the  present 
accommodations  and  facilities,  and  there 
can  be  no  further  advancement  such  as  has  , 
marked  the  school  work  here  for  the  past 
few  years,  unless  something  is  done  which 
will  give  relief  which  is  absolutely  neces- ., 
sary.  All  the  school  buildings  are  over- 
taxed, this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  frequent  additions  during 
the  past  few  years.  More  buildings  are 
now  needed  to  furnish  accommodations 
for  the  children  of  this  city. 

The  Union  school,  which  is  the  largest 
public  school  building  in  the  State,  is  over- 
crowded, and  the  same  applies  to  the  other 
school  buildings  in  the  city. 
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College  Requirements  for  Admission 
and  High  School  Course. 

By  Wm.  P.  Few,  Dean  and  Professor  ot  English  in 
Trinity  College. 

A  high  standard  of  admission  to  college 
necessary  to  the  development  of  good  pre- 
paratory schools,  and  an  adequate  system  of 
secondary  education  must  exist  along  with 
a  high  standard  of  admission  to  college. 
The  two  must  go  together.  It  would  seem 
impossible  properly  to  develop  the  one, 
v/itliout,  at  the  same  time,  bri'.iguig  up  the 
other.  This  is  the  teaching  of  all  educa- 
tional history,  and  will  doubtless  be  ac- 
cepted as  axiomatic  by  educational  experts 
everywhere. 

But  this  principle,  clearly  as  it  is  taught 
by  all  experience,  is  not  acted  on  in  North 
Carolina  today.  In  Raleigh  last  spring 
there  was  held  a  conference  composed  of 
representatives  of  four  of  the  leading  col- 
leges in  the  State.  The  subject  before  the 
conference  was  the  adjustment  of  the  high 
school  course  to  the  requirements  for  the 
freshman  class  and  the  fixing  of  a  standard 
of  admission  to.  college  sufficiently  high  to 
keep  students  in  the  schools  until  they 
complete  the  preparatory  course.  In  this 
.  matter,  the  colleges  ought  to  take  the  ini- 
tiative; and  yet,  as  I  understand  it,  not 
all  the  representatives  of  these  colleges 
were  willing  to  pledge  their  respective  in- 
stitutions to  maintain  a  rigid  minimum 
standard  of  admission  to  the  freshman 
class.  There  are  at  least  four  colleges  in 
the  State — The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Davidson,  Wake  Forest,  and  Trinity — 
that  ought  to  require  of  every  entering  stu- 
dent that  he  shall  have  completed  a  good 
high  school  course  in  a  preparatory  school, 
either  public  or  private. 

The  immediate  adoption  of  this  policy 
by  these  four  colleges  would  have  a  most 
stimulating  effect  on  secondary  schools. 
It  is  the  high  function  of  colleges  to  lead 
in  just  such  reform;  and  the  college  that 
merely  looks  after-  its  own  selfish  interests 
and  refuses  to  do  its  part  in  the  hard 
tasks  of  society  will  never  win  the  esteem 
and  gratitude  that  go  to  men  and  institu- 
tions that  do  useful  and  unselfish  service. 

These  four  colleges  and  the  public  and 
private  high  schools  ought  to  get  together, 
agree  upon  "a  course  of  study  that  will  fit 
students  for  college  and  furnish  a  substan- 
tial high  school  training  for  those  who  are 
not  go  to  college  (and  in  my  judgment 
the  interests  of  these  two  classes  of  stu- 
dents are  identical,  though  I  am  aware 
there  may  be  difl'erenee  of  opinion  on  this 
subject).  When  the  course  has  been  agreed 
upon,  all  the  better  schools  ought  to  give 
the  course  properly  and  the  colleges  ought 
to  require  of  all  who  seek  admission  at 
least  as  much  preparation  as  is  covered  by 
the  prescribed  course  of  study.  Thus  some 
sort  of  system  might  supplant  the  wildly 
chaotic    conditions    that    exist    today. 

Now,  some  ten  years  ago,  when  educa- 
tional conditions  were  more  chaotic  than 
they  are  today,  Trinity  College  set  and 
has  maintained  a  rigid  minimum  stand- 
ard   of    admission    to    the    freshman    class, 


and  it  is  only  the  minimum  requirement 
that  ever  keeps  an  unprepared  student 
back  in  the  school.  It  was  necessary  for 
Trinity  at  that  time  to  take  this  step  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  any  other  college 
and  with  the  backing  ot  but  a  very  small 
number  of  schools.  So  far  as  this  college, 
then,  is  concerned,  the  problem  was  long 
ago  settled  and  settled  once  for  all;  but 
for  the  good  of  the  schools  and  the  good 
of  the  cause.  Trinity  will  gladly  join  with 
the  better  schools  in  any  co-operative  move- 
ment that  promises  to  make  more  effective 
the  work  of  the  high  schools  throughout 
the  State,  and  to  promote  the  cause  of 
education  all  along  the  line. 

A  committee  representing  the  private 
academies,  the  public  high  schools,  and  the 
teachers'  assembly,  at  this  time  has  in 
hand  the  difficult  task  of  outlining  a  high 
school  course  that  will  meet  the  needs  of 
the  schools,  and  be  satisfactory  to  the  col- 
leges. This  movement  will  be  supported, 
I  believe,  by  everybody  that  can  put  the 
common  good  above  his  own  interests  or 
his  owTi  personal  opinions  and  prejudices. 
The  development  and  improvement  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools — public 
and  private,  rural  and  city — is  a  work  in 
which  all  good  citizens  can  unite.  The 
colleges  must  do  their  part,  or  be  untrue 
to  their  mission,  the  school  men  will  doubt- 
less co-operate  in  this  effort  to  put  some 
system  into  the  educational  work  of  the 
State,  and  then  let  us  hope  the  present 
legislature  will  do  all  it  can  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  for  developing  rural 
high    schools. 

These  three  forces — the  colleges,  the 
public  and  private  high  schools,  and  the 
legislature,  have  it  in  their  power  to  do 
much  this  year  to  hasten  the  new  and  bet- 
ter day  that  is  already  dawning  in  North 
Carolina. 


The  Open  Air  Gym. 

The  children  of  all  the  graded  schools 
in  Charlotte  have  been  given  a  new  pleas- 
ure this  year  in  the  open  air  gymnasiums. 
Superintendent  Alexander  Graham  is  very 
fond  of  outdoor  sports  himself,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  has  enjoyed  the  gym.  as  much  or 
more  than  any  one  else.  The  boys  and  girls 
who  attempt  certain  feats,  or  excel  in 
various  ones,  are  a  delight  to  him. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Graham  if  there  were 
any  points  he  could  give  me,  he  said  noth- 
ing I  could  say  would  be  extravagant  as  to 
how  much  they  had  been  enjoyed  by  the 
children   and   approved  by   the   community. 

The  teachers  say  it  has  helped  the  disci- 
pline. The  children  hasten  to  school  to 
enjoy  the  swings,  etc.,  and  the  tardies 
have  been  reduced.  Many  children  who 
were  careless  about  their  work  are  more 
diligent  to  prevent  being  "kept  in."  There 
are  many  reasons  that  the  stimulus  given 
by  the  hearty  exercise  taken  at  the  recesses 
help  the  discipline  and  lessons  during  the 
study  periods. 

The  apparatus  at  the  North  and  South 
Graded  Schools  is  different.  At  the  South 
School  there  are  a  number  of  frees  in  the 
yard.      The    limbs    of    these    are    used    for 


supports.  The  North  School,  composed  of 
eighteen  rooms,  is  a  primary  school  with 
the  exception  of  the  tenth  grade.  The 
South  School  has  all  the  grades  with  the 
exception  of  the  tenth.  The  apparatus  is 
doubled  in  value  by  allowing  the  boys  the 
swings,  etc.,  one  day,  and  the  girls  the 
alternate. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  the  following: 
South  Graded  School:  Six  single  rope 
swings  with  bars;  seven  double  rope  swings; 
two  parallel  bars;  two  20-foot  ladders,  28 
inches  wide,  rounds  14  inches  apart;  three 
acting  poles;  one  stationary  as  fixed,  two 
adjustable  acting  poles;  two  fully  equipped 
bowling  alleys.  Five  football  teams  at  the 
North  School,  four  at  the  South  Scliool, 
and  the  never-defeated  team  at  the  North 
School.  A  fully  equipped  laid  out  baseball 
diamond  at  South  School. 

At  North  Graded  School:  Four  double 
swings;  three  single  rope  swings  with  two 
parallel  bars;  one  ladder;  three  acting 
poles;  one  stationary  as  fixed,  and  two  ad- 
justable for  all  sizes  of  children;  bowling 
alley.  The  same  gymnasium  at  the  colored 
school. 


N.  E.  W.  S. 

(This  is  an  excellent  poem  to  teach  in 
connection  with  the  geography  lesson.  Be 
sure  and  read  it  to  the  children,  and  dis- 
cuss with  them  the  products  of  each  sec- 
tion). 

North  are  icebergs,  white  bears,  seals, 
Eskimos  with  blubber  for  meals, 
Odd  sea-birds  with  wings  like  fins. 
Bold  explorers  with  food  in  tins. 
Dogs  that  drew  the  sledges  light, 
Six  months  day  and  six  months  night. 
Bright  auroras,   "sun-dogs"   queer, 
Wintry  snow  through  all  the  year. 

East  are  tea-plants,   silk-worms,   spice. 
Elephants  huge,  wide  fields  of  rice. 
Chinamen  wearing  long,  slim  queues. 
Porcelain  vases  of  richest  hues. 
Bamboo  houses,  fans  and  screens, 
Dragon-kites,  and  palanquins, 
Fuji-yama,    shining    clear, 
Rumbling  earthquakes  all  the  year. 

West,  the  prairies  wide  as  seas. 
Towering  cliffs  and  monster  trees. 
Lofty  cataracts,  canyons  deep. 
Ranches  raising  cattle  and  sheep. 
Mines  of  gold  and  silver  ore. 
Corn  and  wheat  in  endless  store, 
Mountain-ranges,    snowy-eapped. 
Silent  Indians,  blanket  wrapped. 

South  are  groves  where  oranges  grow, 
The  cotton-bolls  are  the  only  snow. 
Season  of  drouth  and  season  of  rain. 
Waving   ranks   of   sugar-cane. 
Tropical   forests   where   monkeys   swing. 
Where  jeweled  birds  are  on  the  wing, 
Endless   summer,   desert  sands. 
Sluggish  rivers  through  fertile  lands. 

North,    East,    West,    South— the    world    is 

wide. 
Full  of  wonders  on  every  side. 

— Tudor  Jenks,   in  St.  Nicholas. 
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A  Schoolmaster's  Club. 

There  is  a  necessity  for  the  school  men 
in  North  Carolina  to  work  together  as  a 
unit.  Each  department  of  the  educational 
work  has  its  organization.  The  county 
superintendents  have  their  association ; 
the  city  superintendent,  theirs;  the  high 
school  men,  theirs;  and  so  on  through  the 
entire  department.  Then  once  a  j'ear,  in  a 
great  teachers'  assembly,  they  all  come  to- 
gether to  be  entertained  and  instructed, 
largely  by  men  and  women  prominent  as 
national  educational  workers.  But  there  is 
no  organization  of  school  men  and  women 
composed  of  each  association,  who  ever  come 
together  on  a  single  policy,  or  agree  to 
work  along  similar  lines  in  order  to  test 
the  many  fads,  theories  and  methods  that 
are  continually  creeping  into  our  work. 
There  should  be  such  an  organization,  call 
it  schoolmaster's  club  or  what  you  please, 
that  has  for  its  object  and  sole  purpose  an 
absolutely  united  co-operation  in  testing 
each  year. a  few  important  methods  or  poli- 
cies of  our  educational  Avork. 

Our  various  associations  and  assemblies 
all  work  in  the  main  along  parallel  lines, 
but  they  are  independent  of  each  other,  and 
there  is  little  united  effort  to  accomplish 
any  definite  end,  and  we  are  all  seeking  the 
same  end  along  our  many  parallel  lines. 

Ohio  has  a  schoolmaster's  club  composed 
of  about  100  members,  and  on  the  2Gth  of 
December  the  members  met  and  "broke 
bread  together  and  later  on  were  regaled 
with  a  program  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest." Illinois  has  a  schoolmaster's  club 
and  it  has  "the  delightful  habit  of  meeting 
about  the  banqueting  tables  and  after  a 
social  meal  talking  over  some  things  in 
regard  to  the  educational  work  of  the 
State." 

The  North  Carolina  teachers  should  have 
a  schoolmasters'  club,  and  men  in  other 
professions  should  be  invited  to  sit  around 
the  table  and  discuss  the  practical  side  and 
tell  us  whether  the  schools  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  everyday  life;  and  there  should  be 
taught  to  see  the  school  problem  from  the 
school  man's  standpoint,  thereby  bringing 
about  a  greater  harmony  and  more  union — 
all  of  which  would  be  beneficial  to  our 
educational    work. 


Educational  Exhibit  at  Jamestown. 

-  North  Cairolina  should  nnquestionably 
make  as  strong  an  exhibit  of  its  educational 
progress  as  possible.  One  of  the  first  ques- 
tions asked  when  prospective  immigrants 
are  looking  to  this  or  any  State  is,  What 
are  the  educational  advantages?  As  Sec- 
retary Pogue  said  in  the  Association  of 
City  Superintendents  a  few  weeks  ago, 
North  Carolina's  educational  progress  is 
the  most  distinctive  feature  of  our  modern 
activities.  A  feature  that  has  been  written 
about  and  published  abroad,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  let  the  world  know  in  the  most 
tangible  way,  of  this  progress. 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  recently  appropri- 
ated $75,000  for  an  exhibit  at  the  James- 
town Exposition.  The  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  this  State  is  arranging  to  exhibit 
its  educational  progress  along  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

1.  Elementary    Education. 

2.  Secondary    Education. 

3.  Higher  Education. 

4.  Special   Education. 

5.  Education  of  Defectives. 

6.  Education  of  the  Races, 

7.  School  Books,  Equipment  and  Build- 
ings. 

8.  Physical  Culture. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  work  of  each 
class  will  be  placed  on  exhibition.  In  this 
way  Ohio  expects  to  make  her  educational 
exhibit  typical  rather  than  general. 

North  Carolina's  city  schools  with  their 
domestic  science,  manual  training,  and 
business  courses ;  the  rural  local  tax  dis- 
tricts with  their  high  school  features;  the 
schools  for  defectives  with  their  manual 
arts;  the  higher  institutions  with  their 
various  departments;  the  educational  de- 
partment with  its  facilities  for  bettering 
the  entire  public  schools ;  woman's  work 
with  its  magnificent  showing — all  these 
agencies  could  make  an  exhibit  that  North 
Carolina  would  be  proud  of.  If  this  exhibit 
is  to  take  its  proper  place,  the  school  men 
must  be  up  and  doing,  for  the  Exposition 
opens  April  20. 


Townsliip  Supervisors, 

The  Ohio  Educational  Jlonthly  says: 
"There  are  two  hundred  and  forty-six 
townships  in  Ohio  now  that  have  super- 
vision, practically  one-fifth  of  the  entire 
territory.  The  superintendents  of  these 
townships  are  doing  a  work  whose  impor- 
tance has  not  been  fully  appreciated.  They 
are  doing  the  sort  of  supervision  that 
makes  for  better  conditions.  Many  of 
them  are  superintendents  of  village  and 
city  schools  and  are  thus  striving  to  unify 
the  schools  in  the  village  or  town  and  in 
the  township.  These  men  are  solving  the 
problem  of  supervision  for  Ohio  and  their 
solution  is  to  be  an  evolution,  the  out- 
growth  of   faithful,   everyday  work," 

If  supervision  means  anything,  the  Ohio 
system  should  cause  us  to  stand  erect  and 
take  notice ;  for  we  have  numbers  of  coun- 
ties that  do  not  employ  their  superintend- 
ents to  visit  the  school,  and  they  are  paid 
such  small  salaries  that  they  could  not  if 
they  would.     Only  a  small  per  cent  of  the 


counties  hold  any  teachers'  meetings  while 
the  schools  are  in  session,  A  few  hold 
county  meetings,  and  a  few,  township  meet- 
ings. Without  an  active,  energetic  head 
discussing  school  work  constantly  with  the 
teachers  of  his  county,  there  will  be  little 
professional  school  spirit  in  that  county. 
When  such  a  spirit  is  contagious  among 
the  teachers,  it  becomes  contagious  among 
the  patrons  and  there  is  progress. 


Obedience  to  Law. 

Under  the  spirit  of  broadening  liberty, 
we  have  come  to  feel  that  we  must  not 
coerce  the  child  as  many  of  us  when 
younger  were  coerced.  This  feeling  has 
taken  hold  more  and  more  until  it  threat- 
ens like  a  pendulum  that  swings  too  far. 
It  has  come  to  be  that  some  children  do  not 
know  that  the  "Thou  Shalt"  has  any  signi- 
ficance, or  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
an  imperative  mood.  Surely  the  child  of 
today  does  not  know  obedience  as  we 
knew  it. 

Nothing  is  easier  seen  than  that  the 
child  must  be  taught  to  obey  as  the  soldier 
is  taught,  trusting  in  the  justice  and  wis- 
dom of  a  superior.  Controlling  children 
by  sympathj'  and  by  awakening  interest, 
or  by  explaining  and  appealing  to  their 
reason  is  all  right  in  its  place,  but  the 
child  that  grows  up  without  knowledge  of 
how  to  obey  that  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand is  not  rightly  equipped.  No  widen- 
ing of  the  field  of  knowledge  compares  with 
the  opening  of  the  perception  of  the  child 
to  this  ethical  obligation.  And  the  neces- 
sity for  this  is  apparent.  I  fancy  there  is 
no  evil  more  subtle  than  the  readiness  with 
which  men  and  women  of  today  turn  to 
impulse  rather  than  strong  will  in  their 
conduct  of  life,  to  passion  rather  than 
reason,  to  emotion  rather  than  thought. — 
President  Rhecs,  Rochester   University. 


Grand  Jury  Investigates  School  Conditions. 

Great  interest  attaches  to  a  remarkable 
presentment  by  the  December  grand  jury 
for  Brooklyn,  or  Kings  County,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  educational  methods  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  seems  that,  at  the  instance  of 
private  citizens,  parents  and  some  educa- 
tors— the  grand  jury  deliberately  put  aside 
a  number  of  criminal  cases  and  undertook 
an  examination  of  the  school  system  in  its 
pedagogical  aspects.  It  examined  leading 
educators  and  finally  presented  a  document 
full  of  vigorous  criticisms,  comments,  and 
definite  suggestions.  The  grand  jury  finds 
that  too  much  work  is  being  crowded  upon 
pupils  in  grammar  and  high  schools;  that 
the  children  are  "being  forced  far  beyond 
their  physical  capacity  to  absorb  and  retain 
knowledge,"  and  that  "this  has  a  tendency 
to  weaken  memory  and  cause  disability  in 
many  instances," 

Home  work,  the  jury  says.  Is  directly 
and  indirectly  injurious.  It  implies  more 
than  the  direct  strain  of  the  tasks  assigned; 
it  robs  the  child  of  the  sense  of  ease  and 
relaxation.  Moreover,  "it  is  growing  more 
and  more  diflScult  for  children  to  study  at 
home"    because    of    the    greatly    increased 
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number  of  families  who  are  living  under 
conditions  which  make  concentration  and 
seclusion   impossible. 

The  jury  would  lengthen  the  school  day 
by  one  hour  and  devote  that  hour  to  addi- 
tional study  under  the  teacher's  guidance. 
It  would  revise  the  entire  system  of  high 
school  education  and  abandon  the  idea  of 
training  pupils  in  them  for  college. 


The  Ideal  School. 

In  an  address  before  the  Southern  Educa- 
tional Association,  Pres.  E.  B.  Craighead, 
of  Tulane  University,  said: 

"Let  me  try  to  set  before  you  an  educa- 
tional ideal  worthy  of  the  American  people. 
First  of  all,  we  must  have  better  rural 
schools  than  any  other  country  has  ever 
had.  Sooner  or  later  must  we  put  a  high 
school  education  at  every  farmer's  door. 
These  schools  should  have  well  selected 
libraries  of  not  less  than  4,000  or  5,000 
volumes.  Each  school  should  have  four  or 
five  teachers  of  broad  culture,  possessing 
some  expert  knowledge  in  some  field  of 
learning. 

"In  this  school,  the  elements  of  science, 
especially  the  literature  of  our  great 
mother  tongue;  histor}-.  not  so  much  the 
history  of  battles  and  sieges,  as  the  history 
of  the  great  achievements   of  humanity  in 


literature,  in  science,  in  art,  in  commerce; 
biography,  especially  the  biographies  of 
the  great  philanthropists,  and  statesmen, 
and  scientists  who,  by  their  heroic  deeds, 
ha\'e  helped  to  make  this  old  earth  a  decent 
place  to  live  in — all  this  and  more  should 
find  a  place  in  the  rural  schools  of  the 
future.  The  teachers  in  these  schools 
should  be  paid  a  living  salary,  as  much  at 
least  as  earned  by  a  good  carpenter  or 
bricklayer — say  $100  a  month  for  twelve 
months  in  the  year.  They  should  be  able 
to  hold  their  positions  permanently,  if 
competent,  unless  they  become  incapaci- 
tated by  reason  of  old  age  or  failing  health 
— in  which  latter  case,  they  should  receive 
pensions.  The  rural  schools  should  have 
ample  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums  alike 
for  boys  and  girls." 


A  Music  Course. 

Director  Frank  R.  Rix  has  published  the 
following  outline  of  music  teaching  as  car- 
ried on  under  his  supervision  in  the  New 
York  City  schools : 

The  youngest  children  begin  by  singing 
rote  songs  with  sweetness,  interest,  and 
clearness.  In  the  second  year  there  are 
more  songs,  the  scale  intervals  are 
thoroughly  memorized,  and  the  reading  of 
easy  exercises  on  the  blackboard  is  begun. 


In  the  third  year  there  is  reading  from 
books  of  easy  songs  and  exercises,  the  rec- 
ognition of  scale  tones,  and  simple  rhythms 
from   hearing. 

In  the  fourth  year  comes  reading  in  nine 
keys,  the  use  of  simple  chromatics,  the  con- 
tinuation  of  the   ear  training   and   rhythm. 

The  fifth  year  adds  reading  in  two  parts 
and  the  use  of  more  difficult  rhythms. 

The  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years  find 
the  children  singing  and  reading  songs  in 
three  parts  in  major  and  minor  keys  and 
using   all   chromatics. 

All  grades  have  their  songs,  and,  besides 
the  class  work,  there  is  more  or  less  sing- 
ing at  the  assembly  exercises.  In  many 
schools  the  assembly  singing  is  a  splendid 
feature.  The  quality  of  the  music,  of 
coutrse,  varies  with  different  conditions, 
and  the  need  of  more  system  in  the  train- 
ing is  felt.  This,  however,  will  shortly  be 
corrected  by  the  use  of  uniform  outlines 
based  upon  the  syllabus.  The  attitude  of 
the  class  teachers  is  remarkable  because 
of  their  willingness  to  carry  out  the  daily 
drill  and  to  teach  in  the  presence  of  the 
special   teacher  and   director. 

The  spirit  of  cordial  co-operation  is  most 
marked  upon  the  part  of  the  principals, 
without  whose  aid  we  would  be  helpless. — 
The  School  Journal. 


School  News  Notes  and  Personal  Items. 


Wadesboro,  Anson  County,  is  making  a 
move  to  have  a  graded  school. 

Michigan's  inheritance  tax  has  ahead}' 
brought  more  than  one  million  dollars  into 
the  school  fund. 

The  Texas  Supreme  Court  is  considering 
a  case  of  unusual  importance — whether  the 
Bible  shall  bo  used  in  the  public  schools. 

The  legislature  has  appropriated  $5,000 
to  aid  the  North  Carolina  negroes  in  mak- 
ing a  creditable  exhibit  at  the  Jamestown 
Exposition. 

How  many  children  can  analyze  orally 
for  the  class  the  problems  in  arithmetic, 
before  the  teacher  sends  them  to  the  board? 
Try  it;  it  is  the  best  kind  of  mental  arith- 
metic. 

Teaching  is  so  much  more  than  hearing 
recitations,  so  much  more  than  finding  a 
few  facts  in  the  text  books  that  we  wonder 
that  these  alone  should  ever  be  called 
teaching. 

One  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  of 
Florida  has  been  discontinued.  The  work 
of  the  institution  is  divided  between  the 
University  and  the  State  College  for 
Women. 

Charlotte  will  erect  a  $40,000  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  building;  and  Durham  a  $35,000 
building.  There  is  considerable  activity  at 
this  time  in  North  Carolina  in  reviving 
the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

A  new  era  would  dawn  in  North  Carolina 
if  the  judiciary  of  the  State  thought  enough 
of   our   public    school    system   to   make   re- 


ports on  the  condition  of  the  school  houses 
and  the  roads  that  children  have  to  travel 
in   attending   school. 

It  is  said  that  something  like  fifty  or 
sixty  million  dollars'  worth  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts are  shipped  in  the  Southern  States 
annually,  yet  we  claim  to  teach  geography, 
agricultural,  and  nature  stud}',  and  still 
the  shipments  increase. 

Whenever  and  wherever  possible  let  the 
smaller  children  dramatize  the  story  of  the 
reading  lesson.  Let  as  many  as  possible 
take  part  in  the  lesson  and  act  it  after  it 
has  been  read.  This  will  give  expression 
and   considerable   interest   to   the   story. 

Every  pipe  devotee  and  tobacco  user  in 
Ohio  Normal  College  at  Ada  is  charged 
$1.00  extra  tuition  since  January  1.  Presi- 
dent Smith  stated  that  excessive  smoking 
on  all  parts  of  the  campus  had  prompted 
the  imposition  of  tlie  most  extraordinary 
fine. 

All  subscribers  should  send  in  their 
subscription  at  once  to  IMr.  H.  E.  Seeman, 
of  Durham.  All  superintendents  who  se- 
cured club  rates  for  their  teachers  should 
see  to  it  that  the  club  pays  in  full.  Only  in 
this  way  can  the  clubs  made  in  the  interest 
of  the  teachers  be  profitable  to  both  pub- 
lisher and  subscriber. 

The  National  Educational  Association 
will  meet  next  July  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
On  account  of  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake the  N.  E.  A.  did  not  meet  this  past 
year  because  it  was  to  meet  in  the  city  and 
the  earthquake  and  subsequent  fire  made  it 


impossible  for  this  city  to  provide  suitable 
or  adequate  accommodations.  After  an 
interval  of  two  years,  it  will  meet  in  Los 
Angeles. 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  will 
turn  over  to  the  General  Education  Board 
about  $32,000,000  on  April  1st.  This  an- 
nouncement is  made  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller. Jr.,  the  son  of  the  great  oil  magnate. 
The  purpose  of  the  General  Education 
Board  is  to  encourage  and  stimulate  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  needs  120  teachers  for 
the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  next  school 
year,  but  no  single  lady  need  apply — 50  of 
these  teachers  are  to  be  appointed  at  a 
salary  of  $1,200  a  year.  The  appointees 
will  be  selected  from  those  passing  the 
civil  service  examinations  and  will  go  to 
the  Islands  under  a  two  years'  contract. 

One  of  the  most  flourishing  graded  schools 
in  the  State,  and  one  of  which  its  patrons 
are  justly  proud,  is  that  of  Lenoir.  Al- 
though the  town  boasts  three  other  schools, 
and  although  the  graded  school  is  only 
three  years  old,  its  enrollment  to  date  has 
been  480.  There  are  now  ten  grades  in 
the  school  and  nine  teachers,  exclusive  of 
the   superintendent. 

The  schools  in  Sampson  County  seem  to 
be  in  a  most  unfortunate  situation.  A.  W. 
Aman,  formerly  sheriff  of  that  county,  has 
embezzled  about  $30,000  of  that  county's 
funds.  A  part  of  this  amount  is  protected 
by  securities,  but  it  seems  that  the  part 
which  belonged  to  the  children  was  un- 
secured, and  the  teachers  will  go  without 
pay,  and  the  chlildren  without  schools. 
The    county    oSicials    who    permitted    such 
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conditions   to   exist  have  been   indicted  to- 
gether  with   the   defaulting   sheriff. 

Not  long  since,  the  Lenoir  Graded 
School  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  Prof. 
Walker,  of  the  department  of  secondary 
education  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. According  to  Prof.  Walker,  gradu- 
ates of  this  graded  school  will  henceforth 
receive  full  credit  for  work  done  in  the 
said  school,  and  will  be  admitted  without 
examination  to  the  University. 

A  certain  applicant  for  a  first  grade, 
while  standing  her  examination,  was  asked 
this  question,  "Who  was  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States?"  It  was  a  written 
examination  and  after  the  applicant  had 
handed  in  her  paper,  she  said,  that  she 
came  very  near  missing  that  question,  but 
after  she  thought  it  over  for  a  few  minutes 
it  was  very  clear  to  her  that  George  Wash- 
ington was  commanding  the  Revolutionary 
forces  while  John  Adams  was  President — 
hence  he  was  the  first  President.  And  she 
was  dumbfounded  when  she  did  not  re- 
ceive a  first  grade  certificate. 

A  county  superintendent  was  seen  to  go 
out  and  umpire  a  game  of  ball  for  the  boys, 
when  he  happened  to  drive  up  at  recess 
time.  A  friend,  accompanying  him,  asked 
one  of  the  big  boys  what  he  thought  of  the 
superintendent,  having  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  this  official  as  such  a  dignitary, 
and  the  boy  replied  heartily,  "He's  all 
right.  He  knows  a  iall  from  a  strike." 
When  time  for  recitation  came,  there  seem- 
ingly was  no  restraint  on  the  part  of 
teacher  or  pupils  because  "the  superinten- 
dent" had  come.  This  same  official  was  a 
teacher  himself  and  that  gave  this  "fellow 
feeling"  that  made  him  "wondrous  kind." 
It  were  well  if  all  our  school  superintend- 
ents and  officials  might  have  come  up  from 
the  ranks  to  their  higher  positions. 

In  the  manual  training  class  the  boys  of 
a  sixth  grade  were  making  a  wooden  calen- 
dar back.  Without  knowing  the  teacher's 
idea,  the  visitor  said  to  one  of  the  boys 
how  suitable  it  would  be  to  have  a  picture 
of  their  school  to  put  on  the  back.  And 
that  was  just  what  they  were  planning  to 
do.  As  it  happened,  the  writer  had  been 
connected  with  the  school  and  asked  if  any 
of  the  boys  cared  to  dispose  of  their  calen- 
dars. The  reply  struck  her  forcibly.  "No," 
said  several  of  them,  "we  can't  sell  our 
model,  but  we  will  make  you  another." 
Would  that  we  might  make  all  the  grade 
subjects  so  vital  a  part  of  their  life  as 
that  the  boys  would  feel  so  akin  to  them 
as  they  evidently  felt  in  regard  to  this 
thing  they  had  made  of  and  for  themselves. 

There  is  in  connection  with  the  Training 
School  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College  at  Greensboro  a  Mothers'  Depart- 
ment. This  was  organized  last  year  and 
has  become  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
school.  Mrs.  Charles  Van  Noppen  is  presi- 
dent of  the  department  this  year.  Meet- 
ings of  the  mothers  and  the  teachers  are 
held  each  month  during  the  school  term 
and  interest  in  the  meetings  grows.  The 
topics  for  discussion  given  below  give  an 
idea    of    the    scope    of    work    undertaken: 


November  13,  1906,  Care  of  the  Physical 
Child;  December  11,  1906,  The  Moral  and 
Spiritual  Child;  January  8,  1907,  Co-opera- 
tion Between  Home  and  School;  February 
12,  1907,  Management  and  Discipline; 
March    12,     1907,    What    Children    Should 

Read;    April    9,    1907, ; 

May   14,   1907,  Business  Meeting. 

A  school  teacher  dreamed  that  she  quit 
teaching  and  bought  a  farm.  She  felt 
happy  in  the  prospect  of  freedom  and  profit. 
The  crop  planted  was  wheat,  and  the  yield 
was  large;  again  the  teacher  was  happy. 
The  total  amounted  to  3,000  bushels,  and 
the  market  price  was  a  dollar  a  bushel ; 
she  sold  it  all  and  felt  that  now  she  could 
afford  to  do  something  she  long  had  wished 
to  do.  But  the  wheat  had  been  sold  to 
3,000  diflferent  people,  a  bushel  to  each  one. 
A  few  of  them  paid  cash,  but  more  did  not, 
and  many  of  them  neglected  to  pay  even 
when  reminded.  She  was  troubled,  but 
awoke  to  find  she  was  still  a  teacher.  It 
required  a  Joseph  to  interpret  the  dream ; 
she  saw  the  point,  each  bushel  of  wheat 
represented  a  subscription  to  the  Journal. 
She  gave  heed  to  the  printer  and  remitted 
promptly   for  her   subscription. — Ex. 

Every  Indian  school  is  an  industrial 
school,  writes  a  teacher  in  an  Indian  school 
out  West,  to  'a  Northern  journal,  and  I 
could  tell  j'ou  many  interesting  things 
connected  with  our  work,  ho.w  my  wife  as 
housekeeper  instructs  the  girls  in  general 
housework,  cooking,  laundering,  sewing, 
etc.,  and  how  with  the  help  of  the  boys  I 
raise  as  fine  a  garden  as  you  can  find  in 
many  other  states,  although  this  is  on  an 
Indian  reservation,  where  it  is  thought 
that  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
agriculture.  I  could  give  you  some  queer 
names  that  are  heard  every  morning  at 
roll-call  in  our  schoolroom,  for  instance, 
such  as:  Oscar  Fast  Eagle,  Lucy  Bull 
Bear,  Oliver  Broken  Leg,  Susie  Thunder 
Bull,  Hattie  Kills  Two,  Peter  Bald  Eagle 
Bear,  Paul  Gets  There  First,  Nancy  Kills 
In  Winter,  jMinnie  Kills  Enemy  In  Morn- 
ing,  Oscar  Takes  War  Bonnet,  and  so   on. 


Plea  for  More  Men  and  Stronger  Profession 

[Continued  froni  Pa^c  6.] 
have  no  doubt  but  that  under  this  plan  of 
teacher  training  we  would  have  at  our 
hands  men  and  women  who  would  becomfc 
a  vitalizing  power  in  the  community  as 
well  as  in  the  school  life. 

For  after  all  it  is  not  so  much  the  mere 
knowing  the  simple  facts  of  arithmetic, 
geography,  history;  the  higher  work  is  to 
use  these  so  as  to  promote  best  the  wanted 
growth  of  your  children.  Every  teacher 
should  be  a  character  of  such  silent 
strength,  such  keen  insight,  such  sweet 
patience,  such  enduring  courage  as  that 
about  her  should  be  always  an  atmosphere 
of  refining  culture.  Flowing  from  her  soul 
should  be  constant  streams  of  life.  Thus 
she  will  pour  her  OAvn  life  into  the  growing 
life  of  expanding  childhood.  For  after  all, 
it  is  with  the  teacher  as  the  Great  Master 
teacher  said,  "Except  ye  eat  of  my  body 
and  drink  of  my  blood,  ye  are  none  of 
mine." 


Notes  from  Rocky  Mount. 

The  teachers  of  the  Rocky  Mount  Graded 
School  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  the 
North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education 
failed  to  mention  them  in  its  list  of  subscri- 
bers published  some  weeks  ago  in  connection 
with  a  reproof  to  the  educators  of  the  State 
for  not  taking  the  paper.  They  were  not  a 
little  surprised  to  note  this  omission,  as  twelve 
of  their  number  were  among  the  first  to  sub- 
scribe. 

[With  regret  we  acknowledge  the  error. 
Same  was  an  oversight  of  our  subscription 
clerk  in  tabulating  list Editor,] 

Our  school  recently  enjoyed  a  visit  from 
Miss  Winstead,  one  of  the  Wilson  teachers. 
During  her  visit  to  the  first  grade  a  young- 
ster, when  asked  by  his  teacher  whose  birth- 
day we  celebrate  on  the  27th  of  February, 
replied  that  it  was  Mr.  Henry  W.  Shortleg's. 

The  seventh  grade  at  present  is  keenly 
interested  in  their  study  of  agriculture.  The 
potted  plants  in  their  windows  have  been  of 
great  assistance  to  them  at  this  season.  Not 
long  ago  they  engaged  in  a  very  creditable 
debate  as  to  which  was  the  greater,  Washing- 
ton or  Lee. 

We  have  lately  been  using  Webb  &  Weir's 
Practical  Drawing  and  have  met  with  marked 
success.  The  pupils  are  working  with  more 
enthusiasm  over  their  drawing  than  ever 
before. 

Our  lower  grades  have  for  the  last  two 
months  been  contending  with  measles,  whoop- 
ing cough  and  the  pink  eye.  The  attendance 
has  of  course  suffered  in  consequence. 


The  Boy  Who  Whistles. 

I  know  a  boy  across  the  way 

Who  whistles  all  the  livelong  day; 

I  pause  to  listen,  glad  to  hear 

His  shrill  crescendos,  sweet  and  clear. 

He's  all  a  boy,  a  sturdy  lad. 
He's  always  gay  and  always  glad. 
For  care  and  trouble  dare  not  stay — 
He  simply  whistles  them  away! 

He  has  his  daily  tasks  to  do. 
His   morning   chores,    his   lessons,   too. 
And  yet  he  whistles  like  a  lark 
From  early  dawn  to  falling  dark. 

— Leu'  Marston  Ward. 


Why? 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  has  noticed  a  curi- 
ous action  of  falling  leaves.     He  says: 

"Years  have  I  spent  in  the  woods  and 
today  saw  a  thing  new  to  mc.  To  see  it 
makes  me  happy.  I  must  tell  some  one. 
When  leaves  drop  in  the  autunni  thej'  fall 
face  down,  as  it  to  salute  the  great  mother. 
It  is  true  of  almost  all  leaves  when  the 
air  is  still.  But  why  is  this  so?  I  leave 
you  to  guess.  I  sat  today  a  long  while, 
watching  the  leaves  come  down  to  the  earth 
in  the  position  they  held  while  on  the  tree. 
— Selected. 


Lost  wealth  may  be  replaced  by  industry, 
lost  knowledge  by  study,  lost  health  by 
temperance  and  medicine;  but  lost  time  is 
gone   forever. — Samuel   Smiles. 
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Studies  in  United  States  History. 

By  E.  C.  Brooks. 

We  have  discussed  in  two  former  papers 
when  America  was  unknown,  and  the  popu- 
lar idea  of  the  size  of  the  world  and  the 
shape  of  the  earth.  We  have  learned  lio'w 
trade  routes  were  broken  up  and  how  it 
was  necessary  to  open  new  routes  if  the 
trade  between  European  cities  and  the 
southern  and  eastern  coast  of  Asia  was 
to  be  continued.  This  led  to  Columbus' 
plan  to  sail  due  west.  He  expected  to  find 
a  new  route  to  Asia,  but  instead  he  found 
a  new  continent  inhabited  by  red  men,  and 
abounding  in  a  luxurious  growth  of  forests 
and  waving  pasture  lands  filled  with  game 
in  abundance.  In  many  section  there  were 
mountains  and  rocky  surfaces  that  con- 
tained much  gold  and  silver  which  the  red 
men  never  knew  the  value  of. 

Such  a  new  and  wonderful  continent 
filled  with  wealth  to  be  had  for  the  taking 
caused  all  Europe  to  forget  the  trade  with 
Asia  and  turn  to  America.  We  liave  read 
how  Spain  sent  out  her  expeditions-  and 
what  parts  of  the  wonderful  country  her 
men  explored.  We  know  what  men  Eng- 
land sent  out  and  what  part  they  explored. 
We  have  read  of  the  men  from  France,  how 
they  explored  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
■  great  Lakes   and   down   the  Mississippi. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  see  how  tliis 
new  country  was  divided.  Turn  to  your 
map  of  the  United  States.  Draw  a  line 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  Florida, 
due  west  to  the  Mississippi  river.  Skip 
Louisiana  and  begin  on  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  with  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Texas,  follow  the  Easte|rn  'boundary 
line  of  Texas  until  you  reach  Oklahoma. 
Then  run  northwest  parallel  with  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  Idaho.  Then  due 
west  to  tlie  Pacific  Ocean.  All  the  terri- 
tory to  the  south  and  west  of  this  line 
belonged  to  Spain,  because  her  men  ex- 
plored these  regions.  Locate  the  parts  that 
each  explored. 

Begin  at  a  point  in  the  northwestei'n 
corner  of  the  State  of  Florida  and  draw  a 
line  northward  to  the  source  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  river.  All  the  territory  in  the 
United  States  east  of  this  line  was  claimed 
by  the  English.  All  the  territory  between 
that  claimed  by  the  English  and  the  Span- 
ish, including  what  is  now  Canada,  was 
claimed  by  the  French.  Review  the  ex- 
plorers of  each  nation  and  locate  their 
position  on  the  map. 

It  is  this  narrow  strip  though  along  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  that  we  are  most  interested 
in  now,  for  it  is  this  territory  that  first 
became  the  United  States.  It  is  from  this 
small  beginning  that  has  grown  our  great 
country;    and  what   early   trouble   we  had 


with  the  Frencli  and  Spanish  were  due  in 
a  large  measure  to  these  nations  claiming 
a  part  of  our  territory,  hence  the  necessity 
of  knowing  what  territory  these  nations 
settled. 

Read  in  your  history  the  account  of  the 
first  settlernent  at  Jamestown,  including 
the  previous  attempts  in  North  Carolina, 
and  the  second  at  Plymouth,  and  locate 
them  on  your  map,  and  see  how  far  they 
were  from  either  the  Spanish  or  the  French. 
How  near  is  Jamestown  to  Roanoke  Island, 
where  the  first  attempt  was  made?  What 
lias  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  which  opens 
April  20,  to  do  with  tlie  Jamestown  settle- 
ment? 

Read  the  account  of  the  settlements  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  English  territory 
and  locate  them.  In  this  way  locate  the 
settlements  in  the  New  England  States, 
the  Dutch  in  New  York,  the  Quakers  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  Catholics  in  Maryland. 
The  first  settlement  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Very  small 
settlements  were  made  in  this  way  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  narrow  strip  of  land 
along  the  coast.  At  first  each  one  con- 
tained only  a  few  people,  but  from  them 
grew  the  first  thirteen  colonies  that  became 
thirteen  States.  Each  of  these  colonies 
as  it  settled  off  to  itself  either  carried 
with  it  a  charter  or  soon  obtained  a  char- 
ter giving  it  power  to  organize  its  own 
gOA'ernment  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
English   government. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  original 
charter  government  that  we  have  today  is 
found  in  the  way  our  towns  are  incorpor- 
ated. A  small  number  of  people  today 
living  in  a  community  close  together,  de- 
siring to  organize  a  government  of  their 
own  and  become  a  town,  apply  to  the  State 
government  for  a  charter  giving  them  this 
right.  This  charter  says  how  they  may  be 
organized  by  selecting  a  mayor,  board  of 
aldermen,  police  oSicers,  etc.  The  board  of 
aldermei}  may  pass  certain  laws  called 
ordinances,  but  these  laws  must  not  con- 
flict with  the  State  laws. 

In  like  manner  when  a  band  of  people 
came  to  this  country,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  JamestowTi  or  Plymouth  settlers,  they 
brought  a  charter  describing  how  they 
might  organize,  elected  a  governor  and  a 
law  making  body,  provide  police  regula- 
tions, etc.  In  this  way  the  settlers  were 
dotted  here  and  there  over  a  large  terri- 
tory for  so  small  a  number,  each  having 
its  own  form  of  government,  but  all  sub- 
ject to  the  government  of  England.  There 
were  many  of  these  little  settlements; 
sometimes  they  were  jealous  of  each  other; 
then  it  frequently  happened  that  a  settle- 
ment claimed  the  territory  in  which  an- 
other settlement  was  made,  and  there  were 


nianj'  disputes,  sometimes  there  were  fights 
— not  many  people  were  killed,  for  at  first 
there  were  not  many  to  be  killed.  It  took 
several  years  to  adjust  their  troubles,  so 
they  could  live  peaceably  together.  It  was 
necessary  though  for  them  to  live  peaceably 
together,  for  the  Indians  were  growing 
more  and  more  hostile.  They  were  begin- 
ning to  see  that  the  white  man  would  even- 
tually take  all  their  hunting  grounds  and 
pasture  lands.  Then  the  French  on  the 
north  and  west  and  the  Spanish  on  the 
south  desired  the  possessions  of  the  English 
in  which  many  settlements  were  made. 
These  dangers  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  these  little  settlements  to  stop  quarrel- 
ing with  one  another  and  live  more  peace- 
ably together  in  order  that  they  miglit  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  their  natural  ene- 
mies. 

King  Phillip's  War  and  the  Tuscarora 
War  are  instances  of  the  Indians'  hostil- 
ity; and  King  William's  War,  Queen  Anne's 
War,  and  King  George's  War  are  evidence 
of  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  and  French. 

Thus,  after  several  years,  the  many  little 
settlements  became  more  united.  Many 
thousands  of  people  came  to  live  in  the 
new  colonies.  Some  of  the  smaller  ones 
were  united  with  the  larger  ones  until 
there  were  thirteen  colonies  with  this 
strong  government.  They  learned  to  move 
together  against  common  enemies  and  to 
work  more  harmoniously  together  for  their 
common   interest. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  France 
and  England  engaged  in  a  final  struggle 
for  possession  of  this  new  continent.  This 
struggle  is  known  as  the  Frencli  and  Indian 
War.  This  and  the  Revolution  will  be*  dis- 
cussed next. 


Neglecting  Arithmetic  in  High  School 

When  the  students  enter  the  high  school 
it  is  a  part  of  the  general  plan  of  this  de- 
partment in  many  schools  to  take  up  alge- 
bra and  geometry  and  neglect  the  subject  of 
arithmetic  almost  entirely.  It  has  been 
commented  on  from  time  to  time  that  this 
is  a  serious  mistake.  The  fundamentals  in 
arithmetic  should  be  reviewed  from  time 
to  time  in  order  that  the  students  com- 
pleting the  high  school  course  may  have  a 
working,  practical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

A  certain  teacher  in  one  of  our  city 
schools  sends  to  the  Jouknal  the  copy  of 
an  examination  given  in  the  sixth  grade. 
The  students  of  the  grade,  it  is  said,  did 
fairly  well  on  examination.  The  same  ex- 
amination was  given  to  the  ninth  grade 
which  has  been  studying  algebra  for  nearly 
two  years,  and  the  subject  of  arithmetic 
has    been    dropped    entirely    for    the    same 
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length  of  time.  It  is  said  that  more  than 
fift}'  per  cent  of  the  ninth  grade  failed  en- 
tirelj',  and  that  only  a  very  few  made  good 
grades.  The  examination  is  given  below, 
and  those  city  schools  that  have  dropped 
arithmetic  in  the  high  school  would  do  well 
to  try  the  two  highest  grades  on  this  ex- 
amination and  see  how  many  can  do  accu- 
rate as  well  as  satisfactory  work  in  arith- 
metic. 

AX   ARITHMETIC  EXASnNATION. 

1.  Write  twenty-five  million  four  thou- 
sand three. 

2.  Write  1670  in  Roman  letters. 

3.  Study  the  following  fractions,  and  tell 
which  fraction  is  the  largest;  which  is  the 
smallest;  and  which  are  equal:  5-G,  2-3, 
1-9,   1.5-13,   0-54,  9-10,   5-50,   12-13. 

4.  I  bought  the  following  goods:  10  <loz. 
eggs  at  10  2-3  cents  a  dozen ;  25  lbs.  of 
lard,  at  9  1-4  cts.  a  pound;  12  1-2  yds.  of 
dress  goods  at  $1.12  1-2  cents  a  yard;  3 
pecks  of  potatoes  at  60  2-3  cents  a  peck. 
I  paid  the  merchant  in  cotton  at  12^2 
cents  a  pound,  how  many  pounds  of  cotton 
did  it  take  to  pay  the  bill  ? 

5.  Add  five  ten  thousandths,  one  and  five 
tenths,  forty  five  and  four  thousand  three 
hundred  five  ten  thousandths,  nineteen 
thousandths;  One  Inmdred  fifty  three  and 
five  hundredths  from  tlie  sum  subtract 
.05   1-3. 

•  6.  Multiply  4.5  by  .045,  and  divide  the 
product  by  .00225. 

7.  A  lot  is  60  feet  wide  and  240  feet 
deep,  what  part  of  an  acre  is  it  ? 

8.  A  barn  contains  20  bu.  3  pk.  1  qt.  of 
beans,  what,  will  the  lieans  bring  at  20  cents 
a  peck  ? 


Are  Pupils  Taught  Geography? 

Geograph}'  is  a  subject  that  is  now  re- 
ceiving much  attention.  Slore  is  being 
written  about  it  than  possibly  about  any 
other  subject.  There  are  more  methods 
advanced  for  teaching  it  than  for  teaching 
any  other  subject.  It  ranges  from  nature 
study  to  commercial  economy.  But  are 
the  children  learning  much  that  is  worth 
while?  After  all,  what  is  worth  while  in 
geography  ? 

During  the  last  of  December  examina- 
tions were  held  in  all  the  public  schools  of 
Brooklyn.  In  the  graduating  class  of  one 
school  the  following  answers  were  given  to 
the  questions  propounded  to  the  pupils: 

"What  is  climate?" 

"The  weather  which  shows  whether  it  is 
warm,  or  hot  or  cool  or  cold." 

"What  is  the  difl'erenee  between  the  cli- 
mate of  New  York  and  Florida?" 

"New  York  is  colder  than  Florida  be- 
cause New  York  is  north  of  the  equator 
and  Florida  south." 

"Name  five  lakes  that  lie  wholly  in  New 
York   State." 

"Lake  Superior,  Lake  Michigan,  Lake 
Huron,  Lake  Erie  and  Salt  Lake." 

"Where  is  Albany?  Buffalo?  Utica? 
Rochester  ?    Plattsburg  1" 

"Albany  is  up  the  Hudson  river.  Buf- 
falo is  on  the  Erie  canal,  near  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  Utica  is  in  the  central  part  of 
Utah,  on  the  Great  Salt  Lake.     Rochester 


is  in  Rhode  Island.     Plattsburg  is  on  the 
Alleghany   in   Pennsylvania." 

Out  of  a  class  of  fifty  that  is  about  to 
graduate  into  the  high  schools  only  three, 
it  is  said,  could  give  proper  answers  to  the 
questions  given  above.  Critics  of  the  school 
system  attribute  the  ignorance  of  geogra- 
phy to  the  fads  that  take  up  too  much  of 
the  time  of  the  pupils. 


Thought  Reading. 

Jly  geography  class  much  enjoj's  the 
following:  I  call  it  thought  reading.  It 
is  done  on  the  wall  map,  says  an  Elmira 
teacher.  Possibly  I  point  on  the  map  of 
South  America  to  several  places  where 
rubber  is  produced.  Lastly  I  point  to 
Para.  I  have  said  nothing,  and  the  chil- 
dren are  delighted  to  read  my  thoughts. 
Perhaps  some  child  tells  me  that  I  have 
the  rubber  product  in  mind  and  also  the 
port  from  which  it  is  shipped.  I  vary  this 
in  many  waj's.  Sometimes  I  point  out  an 
imaginarj'  journey  and  let  them  tell  nie 
what  logical  thought  impelled  me,  to  cer- 
tain directions  and  to  certain  points.  I 
indicate  a  river  and  some  one  describes  it 
as  I  am  supposed  to  have  it  in  mind. 

Then,  of  course,  a  child  is  delighted  to 
indicate  his  thought  by  pointing,  and 
teacher   and   class   read   his   mind. — Selected 


A  pedant  is  one  who  has  got  rid  of  his 
brains  to  make  room  for  his  learning. 


%vante:d. 

To  send  to  teachers  and  school  officials 
our  book  of  information  which  explains 
our  methods  and  plans  of  conducting  an 
up-to-date,  reliable  teachers'  agency. 
Superior  advantages  and  reliable  service 
guaranteed  to  those  who  deal  with  us. 
Optional  plans  of  registei'ing  offered  to 
teachers. 

THREE     offices: 

12-16  Trinitv  Ave,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

101  Market  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

1543  Glenarm  St.,  Denver,  Col. 
Correspond  with  nearest  office. 

INSERSTATE  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 


Johnnie — Me  teacher  has  an  awful  nerve. 
Father— What  did  she  do? 
Johnnie-»-Borrowed    me    pencil    ter    give 
me  a  poor  mark  wid. 


Give  the  child  time  to  grow,  and  wait 
patientlj'  until  the  germs  of  power  burst 
out  of  their  fruitful  soil  of  unconscious- 
ness.— Parker. 


VTEB'S  TERR'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIOlSrARY 


Standard  for  the  Sciiools. 

ALL   STATE  SCHOOL   SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS   INDORSE    IT.      The 
SCHOOLBOOKS  of  the  country  are 
based  upon  it.    ALL  STATE  PUR- 
CHASES for  schools  have  teen  made 
in   its    favor.       COLLEGE    PRESI- 
DENTS, NORMAL   SCHOOL   PRIN-I 
CIPALS,  CITY  and  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS    indorse     and 
commend  it.     Editor  in  Chief,  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Ed'n. 

IP  TO  DATE  and  P.ELI.\BI,E. 

2380  Pages.  6000  illustrations. 

A    wonderfully    compact   storehouse 

of  accurate  information. 


\\  EliSTER  S         (JuLLtGlATE         DICTIONARY. 

The   largest    of    ocr    abridgments.     Eegti- 

lar  and  Thin  Paper  editions.     Unsurpassed 

for  elegance  and    convenience.    1116  pages 

and  11^0  iiln='rat)Ora. 


Write  for"Dictionary  Habit"— Free. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 

Springtield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

GET   THE   BEST. 


WINTERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Fall  Term  opens  September  3d,  and  closes  De- 
cember 1st,  1906.  Spring  Term  begins  Decem- 
ber 31st,  190G.  and  ends  May  17th,  1907. 

Thorough  instruction  under  the  best  moral  in- 
fluence. Tuition  $1  to  $3.50  per  month.  Board, 
including  furnished  rooms,  light  and  fuel  $8  per 
month.  Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months 
.$81  to  $130.  Separate  dormitories  for  boj'S  and 
girls  under  special  supervision  of  members' of  the 
faculty.  Good  mineral  water  supply  on  the 
grounds.  For  catalogue  and  further  informa- 
tion, address  the  principal. 

G.   E.   LINEBERRY,  VVinterville.  N.  C. 


University  of 

North    Carolina 


789-1907 


-^       .^ 


Head  of  the  State's  Edncational  System. 

F\ork^i*imAnic:*  Collegiate.  Graduate,  Medicine,  Law, 
Lrepuriiueui^.    Engineering,  Pharmacy. 

Library  contains  4.5,000  volumes.  New  water  works,  electric 
lights,  central  heating  system.  Xe%v  dormitories,  gvinnasium, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  library.      730  Students.      7-t  in  Faculty. 

The  Fall  term  begins  September  9,  1907.     Address 
Francis  P.  Venable,  President,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


4   Endorsed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  Recommended  for  4 

Use  in  the  Schools  ■ 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  OLD  NORTH  STA  TE 
By  R.  D.  W.  Connor 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  NORTH   CAROLINA   HISTORICAL  COMMISSION. 

A  story  of  such  leading  events  and  characters,  as  come  within  the  understanding  of 
children,  that  have  contributed  to  the  making  of  North  Carolina. 

Illustrated.    12  mo.  Cloth,  35  cents  net. 
J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Three  of  the  Buildings 
on  the  Campus 


of  Northwestern  l_Iniversii 
Evanston. 


Teachers  Must  Raise  Their 
Grades  of  Certificate 

All  over  the  country  state  legislatures  are  raising  the  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates,  and  the  attitude  of  all  in  author- 
ity seems  to  indicate  that  YOU  MUST  ADVANCE  or  step  out  of  the  ranks.  Teachers  themselves  are  advocating  a  higher 
standard.  At  a  recent  teachers'  institute  in  a  middle  west  state,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted :  '  'Resolved,  That  no 
teacher  getting  a  third  grade  certificate  and  having  it  renewed  once  should  ever  be  granted  another  of  the  same  grade;  nor  after 
getting  a  second  grade  and  having  it  twice  renewed,  should  ever  be  granted  another  of  equal  or  lower  grade."  If  j"0u  are  not  in 
the  front  rank,  you  must  get  there  or  ultimately  retire.     If  yon  will  let  us  help  vou 

YOUR   ADVANCEMENT   IS    ASSURED 

Almost  every  branch  needed  by  the  teacher  is  offered  in  our  various  departments.  The  course  in  PRIMARY  METHODS 
covers  thoroughly  all  work  of  first  three  grades  of  school. 

The  NORMAL  ELECTIVE  Courses  are  very  strong  reviews  in  Arithmetic.  Elementary  Algebra,  Higher  Algebra,  Bookkeep- 
ing, Plane  Geometry,  Grammar,  Composition,  Rhetoric,  Literature,  Drawing,  Physiology.  Physical  Geography,  Agriculture 
Botany,  Zoology,  Physics,  Geography,  U.  S.  History.  Civil  Government,  Economics,  Pedagogics  and  Psychology. 

In  the  ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT  we  offer  complete  courses  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Grammar,  How  to  Write  English, 
English  and  American  Literature,  First  Year  Latin,  Physics,  Botany,  Ancient  History,  Mediteval  and  Modern  History  and  United 
States  History. 

We  teach  Business.  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Pharmacy  verj-  successfully. 

SPECIAL — No  correspondence  school  not  affiliated  with  a  great  universit}'  can  offer  courses  of  such  strength  that  they  receive 
university  entrance  credits.  Our  instructors  are  university  graduates  who  give  their  whole  time  to  our  students.  Mud  tlie  instruc 
tion  is  carefully  adapted  to  individual  needs-  We  give  every  year  four  SlOU  scholarships  in  Northwestern  University  for  the  best 
work  done  by  our  correspondence  students.     Write  to-day  for  imformation. 

Interstate   School   of   Correspondence 

Affiliated  with  Northwestern  University. 


374-386  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


9raetieal  S)rawing 

A  GRADED  COURSE  FOR  ALL  CLASSES 
OF  SCHOOLS 

Adopted  and  in  use  all  over  the  South  and  West.     Recently  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  all 

the  schools  of  North  Carolina.     Inexperienced  teachers  can  use  it.     Write  for 

sample  page  book,  terms,  etc. 

WEBB   &   WARE,  166   Fourth  Ave.,  North,    Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Southern  School  Furniture  Supply  Company 

MANUFACTURERS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 

QUICKEST  SERVICE  AND  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Write  about  what  you  want  or  call  when  in  the  city.     Salesroom  and  Warehouse,  Corner 

Broad  and  Ninth  Streets. 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

The  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

THE    STATE'S   COLLEGE    FOR    WOMEN. 

Regular  Courses  Leading  to  Degrees.  Brief  Courses  for  Teachers.  One-year  Course 
beginning  September  20th.  Two-months'  Course  beginning  September  20th.  Two- 
months'  Course  beginning  April  1st.  Observation  and  Practice  in  Training  School  for 
Teachers.    For  catalogue  address,  President  Charles  D.  McIyer,  Greensljoro,  N.  C. 

The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RICHMOND,  VA.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Seventeenth  5'ear,  same  management.  Conservative  and  reliable.  Operates  through- 
out the  Southwest.  Members  located  in  twenty-eight  States.  Confidential  correspon- 
dence invited  with  schools  and  colleges  looking  for  teachers,  and  with  good  teachers  look- 
ing for  promotion.    Satisfactory  service  guaranteed.    Particulars  free  at  either  office. 


WANTED 

Miss  Annie  F.  Petty,  Librarian  State  Normal 
Collei^e,  Greensboro.  N.  C.  desires  to  complete 
her  file  of  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, Atlantic  Journal  of  Education,  and  State 
Normal  Magazine.  She  wishes  the  cojjies  given 
beIo\v,  and  would  greatly  appreciate  the  favor, 
if  any  one  seeing  this  notice  and  having  anv 
copy  in  question  would  send  it  to  her  address, 
and  write  her  in  regard  to  it. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 

Volume  I. — August,  1897;    September,    1S97 
April.  1S9.S;  July,  1S9S. 

Atlantic  Journal  of  Education. 

T'o/ume  JV'.— Januarv,  1901;  Februarv,  1901; 
April.  1901;   May.  1901;  June.  1901. 

Volume  V. — August,  19t)2;  September.  1902; 
Novemlier.  1902 

Volume  1'/.— September,  1903;  October,  1903; 
November,  1903;   December,  1903. 

State  Normal  Magazine. 

Volume  r.— No.  1,  October,  1S99. 


Literary,  Teachers'  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Cour- 
ses. Board  and  Tuition 
per  year  $125;  250  stu- 
dents annually.  N  e  -u- 
buildings.  Enter  at  any 
time.  Send  for  beautiful 
new  catalogue.  Address 
the  president. 
W.T.  Whitsett,  Ph.  D., 
Whitsett.  N.  C. 


^ ^(incorposated) 


Capital  Stock  $30,000.00. 


BUSINESS  3^',^™,/°" 


think  of  going  off  to 
,  "^'rite  for  New  Catalogue 
and  Special  Offer  of  the  T.,eading  Business  and 
Shorthand  School.  Address  King's  Business 
College,  Raleigh.  N.  C,  or  Charlotte.  N.  C.  (We 
also  teach  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Penman- 
ship, etc.,  by  mail.) 


ENGLISH  TEXTS 


Emerson-Bender's  Modern   English 

Book  I. — Elemetary  Lessons  in  English.  .  .35,net 
Book  II. — A  Practical  English  Grammar  .60  net 
.  These  books  aim  to  present  the  subject  of  lan- 
guage in  accordance  with  modern  principles 
of  teaching.  They  are  based  on  a  study  of  the 
usage  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  of  mod- 
ern English. 

Kinard's  English  Grammar  for  Beginners      .50  net 

A  short  and  complete  course  of  elementary 
gTammar.  Any  person  who  thoroughly  knows 
the  contents  of  this  book  can  write  correct 
English  without  difficulty. 

Carpenter's  English  Grammar  .75  net 

A  revision  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  "Principles  of 
English  Grammar"  (1897).  This  has  been 
a  standard  text  for  many  years. 

Carpenter's  Rhetoric  and  English 

Composition  $1.00  net 

A  revision  with  many  changes,  corrections  and 
additions,  of  Professor  Carpenter's  "Elements 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition"  (first 
and  second  high  school  course),  published  in 
1899  and  1901.  Stress  is  laid  on  correctness, 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  style. 

Huntington's  Elements  of   English 

Composisition  .60  net 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  teach  boys  and  girls 
to  express  themselves  easily  and  naturally  in 
writing.  The  author,  who  is  experienced  in 
secondarv   school   work,   believes  that   if   this 


end   is  to  be   accomplished  the  pupils  must, 
from   the   start,    be   taught   habits   instead   of 


rules  of  Avriting. 


Particular  attention  is  given 


to  individual  work. 

Robins     and   Perkins'   Introduction   to 

the  Study  of  Rhetoric  .90  net 

This  text  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  rhetoric ;  it  includes  lessons  in  phrase- 
ology and  sentence  structure — covering  the 
requirement  in  advanced  grammar  and  in  sen- 
tence structure  for  entrance  to  college — and 
lessons  in  punctuation. 

Woodley's  English  Studies  in  Interpretation 


.60  net 

It  is  written 
preparing  students  to 


and  Composition 

An  ideal  book  for  high  schools 
with  the  intention  of 
rightly  understand  and  appreciate  good  litera- 
ture. A  splendid  four  years'  course  in  the 
reading  and  study  of  literature  is  included  in 
the  text. 

Mitcheill  and  Carpenter's  Exposition  in 

Class-Room  Practice.  .70  net 

This  volume  treats  of  practically  all  the  forms 
of  exposition  actually  carried  on  in  secondary 
school  work.  It  supplements  the  more  general 
treatises  on  composition  and  rhetoric. 

Palmer  and  Sammis'  Principles  on  Oral 

English  .60  net 

A  splendid  text-book  on  the  subject,  with  a 
number  of  declamations  appended  as  addi- 
tional material  for  the  practice  of  reading  and 
speaking  as  an  art. 
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The  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

The  State's  CoUede  For  Women 

Professional  Training  For  Teachers 


Two  Months'  Course  Begins  April  1st. 

Tuition  free.  Admission  requirements  reasonable. 
Expenses  moderate.  Instruction  thorough.  Course  of  stud}^ 
practical.  Individual  needs  considered.  Full  Laboratory 
and  Library  facilities. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  College  available. 

School  subjects  studied.  The  science  taught.  The 
art  demonstrated. 


Peda^O^y;    Helpful  lectures  on  approved  methods. 
Observation  Work:    Training  school  of  250  pupils. 
Instruction:    English,  History,  Science  and  Di-av\-ing  as 
taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Educational  opportunity  for  educational  workers.     Better   equipment 
for  better  service. 

For  fuller  information  address 

J.  I.  FOUST,  Dean, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


New 
South 

Automatic 
SCHOOL  DESK 


EQUAL   TO  ANY  DESK. 

1.     In  beauty  of  design  and  finish. 
2.     In  character  of  material  and  construction. 
3.     In  qualitj'  of  comfort  and  healthfvilness. 
4.     In  durability,  convenience,  and  noiseless  operation. 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  DESKS. 

1.  IN  ADAPTATION  TO  SOUTHERN  CLIMATE. 

2.  In  accessibility'.     Immediate  shipments  and  quick  delivery. 

3.  IN  PRICE,  THE  LOWEST.    Not  in  the  "Trust." 

Low  freight  rates.     Economical  and  efficient  organization 
of  the  best  equipped  factory  in  the  country  today. 
We  manufacture  School  Desks,  Church  Pews,  Opera   Chairs,  Park 
Benches,  etc.     Write  for  Catalogue,  prices  and  information. 

Mississippi  Seating  Company 

Jackson,    IVIississippi. 

TO  TEACHERS— Showthis  Ad  to  your  School  Board. 
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20,512  Remington  Typewriters 


Are  used  for  instruction  purpo- 
ses in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada^  vastly  more 
than  all  other  makes  combined 

The  choice  of  the  commercial 
world  is  reflected  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  commercial  schools 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

700  Kskst  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
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^l)e  Orue  yUan 

'"it'lrst  of  all  tl)ln.35  In  t^ls  worl6  a 
man  must  be  a  man — wlt^  all 
tl)e  grace  anb  vigor  an6,  if  possible, 
all  tbe  beauty?  of  t^e  hob^.       Ol)en  l)e 
must    be  a    gentleman — wltl)    all    tl)e 
grace,  t^e  vigor,  tl^e  goo6  taste  of  t^e 
mln6,     Z^nb   tljen  wlt^  botl)  tljese — 
no  matter  w^at  l)ls  cree6,  l)ls  6ogma, 
^Is    superstitions,    ^Is   religion — wltl) 
botl)  of  t^ese  ^e  must  trj  to  live  t^e 

beautiful  life  of  tl^e  spirit. 

— SamtB  Eattf  Alien. 

- 
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NOETH  CAEOLINA  JOUENAL  OF  EDUCATIOISr 


Current  Events. 


One  of  the  most  important  bills  passed  by 
the  legislature  is  that  one  affecting  passen- 
ger rates  on  all  railroads  in  North  Carolina. 
Heretofore  there  have  been 
two  fares — first-class  and 
second-class.  For  first-class 
fares  all  passengers  pay  three  and  one- 
quarter  cents  a  mile,  and  for  second-class, 
two  and  three-quarter  cents  a  mile.  After 
July,  when  the  new  law  goes  into  effect, 
there  will  be  only  one  fare  and  this  has 
been  reduced  to  two  and  one-quarter  cents 
a  mile  for  all  roads  that  operate  on  as 
much  as  sixty  miles  of  road  in  the  State. 
There  is  still  another  bill  pending  affecting 
railroads.     This   pertains   to   freight  rates. 

A  new  county  was  formed  out  of  parts 
of  Moore  and  Chatham  counties,  and  will 
be  known  as  Lee  County,  with  Sandford- 
Jonesboro  as  the  oounty  seat.  This  new 
county  takes  its  position  with  the  other 
counties   in    1908. 

One  01  the  most  important  educational 
bills — that  which  would  ha"\'e  placed  schools 
as  a  necessary  expense,  and  would  have  re- 
quired the  counties  to  levy  tax  sufficient 
to  run  the  schools  at  least  four  months, 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  32  to  14.  The 
compulsory  school  bill  and  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  training  school  in  the  east 
and  for  high  school  instruction  are  before 
the  legislature.  If  these  bills  are  defeated, 
this  much  will  have  been  gained:  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  have  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  most  impor- 
tant needs  of  the  State,  and  they  found 
strong  champions.'  Before  another  two 
years  shall  have  passed  the  great  reason 
for  enacting  such  laws  will  be  carried  to 
the  people,  and  either  these  or  stronger 
bills  will  again  come  up  for  consideration 
when  the  people's  representatives  meet 
again. 


Starving 
Chinese. 


The  arid  West  is  now  asking  that  the 
Salton  sea,  against  which  the  efforts  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  great  Southern 
Pacific  Eailroad  system  are 
Salton  Sea  a  directed,  be  preserved.     The 

arid  West,  during  the  past 
two  years,  or  since  the  course  of  the 
Colorado  river  was  turned  by  accident  and 
a  great  inland  sea  was  formed  in  southern 
Arizona,  has  been  enjoying  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  rainfall.  Arguing  from 
effect  to  cause,  the  people  of  this  region 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  this  acci- 
dental inland  sea  has  brought  about  un- 
usual atmospheric  conditions  that  have  in- 
creased the  precipitation  of  moisture. 

The  governor  of  Utah  has  sent  a  special 
message  to  the  legislature  on  the  subject 
and  the  legislature  has  adopted  a  memorial 
to  the  President,  setting  forth  the  claim 
that  the  Salton  sink  has  greatly  benefited 
the  entire  arid  region  by  increasing  the 
rainfall,  and  asking  him  to  desist  from  his 
efforts  to  drain  this  vast  body  of  water. 


and  affecting  a  low-lying  area  that  covers 
about  50,000  square  miles. 
In  this  district,  with  an  es- 
timated population  of  ten 
millions,  the  crops  have  failed  parth'  or 
wholly,  and  there  will  not  be  another  crop 
until  May  or  June.  Mr.  Little,  of  the  Cen- 
tral China  Relief  Fund,  estimated  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  President,  dated  December  21, 
that  at  least  a  million  persons  must  be  fed 
from  day  to  day  until  next  summer  if  they 
are  to  be  kept  alive.  A  Washington  dis- 
patch, dated  January  29,  quotes  Consul 
Haj'es  at  Nanking  as  saying  that  the  fam- 
ine is  much  worse  than  any  known  in  that 
part  of  China  since  1878.  Consul-General 
Rodgers,  of  Shanghai,  bears  like  testimony, 
saying  that  newspaper  reports  are  sustained 
by  investigations  made  by  American  naval 
officers,  and  that  his  own  inquiries,  made 
through  private  sources,  give  basis  for  the 
opinion  that  by  March  1  the  famine  will 
be  quite  as  severe  as  that  of  1878,  by  which 
ten  million  lives  were  lost.  Dr.  Woods,  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Hwai- 
an-fu,  estimates  that  of  ten  million  people 
affected  by  the  famine  four  millions  are 
starving. 


The  dispensary  sj-stem  of  South  Carolina 
has  been  aljolished.  About  fourteen  years 
ago  Senator    (then  CJovernor)    Tillman  was 

the  author  of  a  bill  which 
Dispensary  ^^^^^    ^j^^    ^^^^^.^    g^^^.^    ^j 

Abolistied.  z^ 

South  Carolina  under  a  dis- 
pensary system  in  the  sale  of  all  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  Bar-rooms  were  abolished 
and  county  and  city  dispensaries  were  sub- 
slstuted.  For  fourteen  years  the  State 
has  worked  under  a  dispensary  system.  The 
dispensaries  of  Nortli  Carolina  are  pat- 
terned aftei  the  South  Carolina  system. 
In  recent  years  much  corruption  has  been 
reported  in  connection  Avitli  the  South  Car- 
olina system,  and  the  'opposition  to  this 
system  had  become  so  great  that  the  legis- 
lature, a  few  weeks  ago.  abolished  the  en- 
tire system.  Dispensaries  will  now  exist 
in  those  counties  only  that  vote  for  them. 
This  means  that  fully  75  per  cent  of  the 
counties  will  have  prohibition.  A  few,  it  is 
claimed,  will  establish  dispensaries,  and  a 
few,  bar-rooms,   by   popular  vote. 


The  famine  in  China  is  due  to  excessive 
rains  continuing  for  nearly  a  hundred  days, 


A  new  immigration  law  has  just  been 
enacted  by  Congress.  It  means  no  great 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
jljg  in  dealing  with  immigrants. 

Immigration  Some  of  its  provisions,  how- 
Law,  ever,  are  very  important. 
The  head  ta.x  on  every  immigrant  is  in- 
creased from  two  dollars  to  four  dollars, 
and  some  very  undesirable  foreigners  are 
excluded,  such  as  imbeciles  and  feeble- 
minded persons,  persons  afllicted  with 
tuberculosis  (which  is  not  construed  by  the 
courts  as  a  loathsome  or  dangerous  dis- 
ease), those  who  are  mentally  or  physically 
unable  to  earn  a  living,  and  girls  and 
women,  unattended,  whose  character  is  not 
vouched    for. 

Another  important  provision  is  that 
which  establishes  a  bureau  of  information 
for    coming    aliens,    in    order    to    facilitate 


their  proper  distribution.  This,  it  is  hoped, 
will  do  much  to  prevent  the  congestion  of 
aliens  in  a  few  great  cities,  especially  New 
York.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  efforts 
of  many  Southern  States  to  direct  immigra- 
tion to  the   South. 


San  Francisco 
and  Japan. 


The  San  Franciisco  school  controversy 
growing  out  of  the  segregation  of  the  Jap- 
anese school  children  in  that  city  has  been 
settled.  The  basis  of  the 
agreement  reached  at  the 
White  House  conference  is 
that  flavor  Sehmitz  and  the  members  of 
tlie  school  board  will,  immediately  after 
the  passage  of  the  immigration  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  conferees  in  Congress,  again 
admit  Japanese  children  into  the  white 
schools  and  that- Congress  will  restrict  the 
immigration  of  Japanese  to  this  country. 
The  President  and  Secretary  Root  gave  the 
San  Franciscans  assurances  that  if  the  bill 
is  not  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress, 
an  extra  session  will  be  called  ilareh  4. 
The  abolishment  of  the  Oriental  schools 
applies,  of  course,  only  to  the  use  of  them 
by  the  Japanese,  Their  maintenance  foj 
the  Chinese  will  be  continued. 


At  high  noon  on  ilareli  4,  the  59th  Con- 
gress came  to  a  close.  The  length  of  Con- 
gress is  two  years,  during  which  time  there 

are  two  sessions.  The  first 
Congress  .;g   ]^^g^-^j^  ^s  the  long  term. 

Adjourns.  j  ,       •         •      t^  u         « 

and  begins  m  December,  tlie 

second  is  known  as  the  short  term,  and 
begins  the  second  December  and  ends  the 
following  March  4.  All  congressmen  and 
senators  e'ected  during  the  past  year  begin 
their  term  of  office  on  March  4,  at  noon, 
although  Congress  will  not  meet  until 
December  unless  the  President  calls  the 
members     together. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  incident 
to  the  close  of  the  Congress  was  the  visit 
of  President  Roosevelt,  who,  with  his  Cab- 
inet, White  House  staff  and  a  number  of 
guests,  occupied  the  President's  room  in  the 
Senate  wing.  Seated  at  a  big  table  in  the 
center  of  the  room  he  signed  bills  as  they 
were  enrolled  and  presented  to  him.  On 
account  of  the  dispatch  with  which  busi- 
ness has  been  conducted  during  the  past 
week,  there  were  only  40  bills  to  be  signed. 

The  President  was  at  the  Capitol  for 
more  than  an  hour.  He  devoted  most  of 
the  time  in  visiting  with  his  Cabinet,  both 
the  retiring  and  incoming  members  being 
present,  and  in  presenting  them  to  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  Senate  and  House. 


Questions  for  Teachers. 

How  often  does  tlie  North  Carolina  Legis- 
lature meet?  How  long  does  it  hold? 
What  is  the  Salton  Sea,  the  cause  of  its 
existence,  and  its  benefit  ?  Locate  the 
starving  section  of  China.  Why  is  immi- 
gration to  the  South  desired?  What  was 
the  trouble  between  San  Francisco  and  the 
Japs?  How  long  does  a  Congressman  hold 
office  ?  How  often  does  Congress  meet  in 
that  time?  Which  is  the  long  session  and 
which   the  short  session? 


NOKTH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


Notes  from  National  Superintendents'  Association. 


Over  1,500  school  officers,  including  State, 
county,  and  city  superintendents,  normal 
school  presidents  and  teachers,  and  college 
men,  met  in  Chicago,  February  26-28,  to  dis- 
cuss school  prob'ems,  compare  experiences, 
and  take  note  of  special  features.  The 
same  questions  were  discussed  that  are  dis- 
cussed in  our  city  and  county  associations 
in  North  Carolina.  The  problems  are  not 
merely  local,  they  are  national.  How  to 
train  the  -present  generation  for  the  most 
effective  citizenship,  this  was  the  great 
theme. 

MORAL   TRAINING. 

The  one  subject  that  received  constant 
treatment  from  almost  every  spectator  was, 
Are  the  schools  giving  the  proper  emphasis 
to  moral  training?  Supt.  Payson  Smith, 
of  Auburn,  JIc,  said  that  the  schools  are 
not  responsible  for  the  moral  degeneration 
that  is  so  frequcntl.y  referred  to  in  the 
business  world,  but  that  the  blame  is  on 
the  home  and  the  church.  He  said,  "Pink 
teas.  Browning  clubs,  and  the  modern  liome 
life  must  take  a  large  part  of  the  blame." 

According  to  Supt.  Smith,  the  church 
does  not  take  hold  of  the  little  child  as  it 
should,  that  the  home  and  the  church  both 
neglect  the  eliild  during  its  most  plastic 
stage.  "Wliatever  criticism  other  denomi- 
nations may  bring  against  the  Catholic 
church,"  he  said,  "they  must  admit  that 
the  Catholic's  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  children 
is  most  commendable,  and  that  in  this  par- 
ticular sphere  of  their  work,  other  denomi- 
nations might  well  profit  by  their  example. 
Let  the  Christian  church  write  it  in  its 
creed,  'I  believe  in  little  cliildren,'  and  then 
keep  the  faith." 

Miss  Ada  Van  Stone  Harris,  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  supervisor 
of  kindergartens,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  spoke 
very  forcibly  of  the  duty  of  the  public  to 
the  children  before  they  are  admitted  to 
the  scliools.  "The  effect  of  ignorance,  pov- 
erty, shiftlessness  and  brutality  upon  the 
health  and  morals  of  children  before  they 
make  their  fourth  or  fifth  year  is  so  appar- 
ent that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public,  where- 
ever  children  are  herded  together  in  crowded 
districts,  to  exercise  a  more  intelligent 
supervision."  Miss  Harris  recommended 
strongly  that  the  public  maintain  free 
physicians  who  shall  regulate  the  sanita,- 
tion  of  the  home,  especially  during  the  in- 
fancy of  the  child,  and  free  nurses  who 
shall  execute  the  laws  of  health  in  all  such 
districts,  and  that  the  public  should  de- 
mand the  constant  services  of  both  physi- 
cians   and    nurses. 

Supt.  Gillen,  of  Milwaukee,  paid  his  re- 
spects to  the  tenement  districts  and  urged 
with  much  feeling  the  enactment  of  a  law 
that  would  impose  a  heavy  tax  on  any 
tenement  house  where  families  are  crowded 
together  in  unsanitary  districts — a  tax 
graduated  according  to  tlie  crowded  condi- 
tions and  sufficient  to  make  it  impossible 
for  such  crowded  conditions  to  exist. 


Impromptu  talks  were  made  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Chicago, 
telling  what  the  women  of  Chicago  have 
done  in  providing  sanitary  inspection  and 
free  kindergartens  for  children  below  the 
public  school  age.  All  expenses  were  met 
by  the  Woman's  Club  and  private  donations 
through  the  club.  The  work  has  been  so 
effective  that  the  public  school  system  of 
Chicago  has  taken  charge  of  it  and  it  is 
now  a  part  of  that  great  public  school  sj's- 
teni. 

CONTRASTING    THE    OLD    WITH    THE   NEW. 

One  of  the  most  practical  addresses  was 
that  delivered  by  Supt.  E.  A.  Jones.  State 
Commissioner  of  the  Ohio  Public  Schools. 
He  spoke  of  the  long  school  day  and  the 
long  school  term  of  the  old,  as  contrasted 
with  the  short  school  day  and  the  short 
school  term  of  the  new.  This  was  followed 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  few  subjects  in 
the  old  school  as  conlrasted  with  the  many 
subjects  in  the  new  school.  "This  shorten- 
ing the  day's  work  and  the  year's  course, 
and  croW'ding  the  course,"  he  said,  "elimi- 
nating study  periods  and  intensive,  quiet, 
individual  thinking,  and  substituting  class- 
room lectures  and  entertainments,  is  re- 
sponsible to  a  great  extent  for  the  lack  of 
thoroughness.  Tliis  calls  for  shorter  routes 
to  knowledge,  sacrificing  thoroughness  in 
order  to  gain  time."  Superintendent  Jones 
read  letters  from  many  college  presidents 
who  testified  that  students  are  lacking 
more  and  more  in  preparation  for  college 
entrance.  He  said  that  they  know  about 
more  things,  but  they  are  deficient  in  the 
essentials.  "Xature,"  said  Superintendent 
.Jones,  requires  as  much  time  now  to*bring 
a  crop  to  maturity  as  it  did  fifty  years 
ago.     Xature  has  no  shortening  process." 

Jlr.  W.  J.  S.  Bryan,  Principal  of  the 
Central  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
speaking  of  the  causes  of  children's  drop- 
ping' out  of  school,  gave  as  one  reason  the 
long  summer  vacation.  He  stated  that 
manj'  children,  on  account  of  this  long  va- 
cation, lose  the  desire  to  return  to  .school, 
others  find  employment  and  are  unwilling 
to  give  it  up  after  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  their  new  occupation,  "ilany  of 
these,"  he  said,  "would  remain  in  school 
possibly  imtil  the  end  if  the  long  vacation 
was  distributed  throughout  the  year,  giv- 
ing only  a  week  or  two  at  the  time." 

Supt.  J.  H.  Phillips,  of  Birmingham, 
gave  another  reason  why  children  fall  out 
without  completing  the  term.  He  said 
that  a  twelve  year  course  is  too  long,  that 
he  has  found  from  experience  that  children 
can  be  prepared  for  the  high  school  in 
seven  years,  and  since  cutting  out  one  year 
he  has  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  more 
students  in  his  high  school.  This  shorten- 
ing the  course  one  year  gives  the  students 
a  greater  desire  to  go  on  to  the  end,  and 
that  only  a  very  few  now  fail  to  enter  the 
high  school  after  completing  the  seven 
year  grammar  school  course. 


WHAT      STUDENT.?      RECEIVE      THE      GREATEST 
BENEFIT    FROM    ATTENDING    SCHOOL? 

Mr.  W.  J.  S.  Bryan,  of  St.  Louis,  said 
that  the  students  wlio  make  the  slowest 
progress  are  the  ones  who  receive  the  great- 
est benefit.  "Let  a  grade,"  he  said,  "he 
divided  into  three  divisions  according  to 
the  progress  in  the  course  of  study.  The 
advanced  third  needs  little  teaching,  they 
need  only  guidance.  They  already  have 
trained  faculties  for  study  and  they  do  the 
work  assigned  with  ease.  The  most  back- 
ward third,  liowever,  receives  the  greatest 
benefit,  although  the  records  do  not  sliow 
it.  The  child  backward,  stolid,  slow  of 
wit.  who  fails  often,  but  makes  repeated 
trials,  who  finally  passes  by  a  small  mar- 
gin, who  takes  .schooling  as  a  mighty  task 
and  finally  falls  out  and  goes  to  work  else- 
where, such  a  child  receives  a  greater 
benefit  from  the  few  years  in  school,  al- 
though the  teacher  marks  him  a  failure. 
Likewise  the  child,  wilful,  belligerent,  and 
irrepressible,  who  is  repeatedly  in  disgrace, 
who  rallies  and  comes  again,  but  who  is 
finally  for  the  good  of  the  school  forced 
out,  receives  a  training  that  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  first  class  mentioned.  These 
two  classes,  the  dullard  and  the  irrepres- 
sible— receive  the  greatest  benefit  from 
school.  The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the 
testimonj'  of  men  and  women  who  have 
achieved  success,  and  recognizing  the  value 
of  their  school  days,  their  greatest  regret 
seems  to  be  that  they  did  not  or  could  not 
continue   in   .school." 

WEAKNESS   OF   THE    SCHOOL   SYSTE:M. 

1.  A  lack  of  proper  supervision  over  the 
child  before  he  reaches  the  school  age — a 
supervision  that  will  reach  the  home  of  the 
child  and  check  the  growth  of  the  worst 
elements   of  the   race. 

2.  A  lack  of  thorough  teaching  due  to  a 
crowded  course,  which  deprives  the  child 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  study  periods  in 
school. 

.3.  A  twelve  year  course  which  draws  the 
work  out  too  long  and  causes  many  chil- 
dren to  despair  and  drop  out. 

4.  A  lack  of  strong  men  in  the  high 
school. 

VISITING   THE   CHICAGO    SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  Chancellor  of 
the  L'niversity  of  Nebraska,  said  that  Chi- 
cago had  the  best  system  of  schools  in  the 
United  States.  Tliis  was  the  testimony 
also  of  many  Avho  spent  a  part  of  the  time 
visiting  the  schools.  The  Forestville  school 
is  especially  noted.  The  fame  of  this  school 
is  due  lai'gelj'  to  its  supervising -principal, 
Miss  Florence  Hollbrook,  author  of  Hiawa- 
tha Primer  and  other  text-books  for  chil- 
dren. 

From  the  first  to  the  eighth  grade  inclu- 
sive, the  work  is  divided  into  departments, 
and  the  chi'dren  go  from  room  to  room  to 
recite.  The  special  feature  of  this  school 
is    the    reading    in    the    lower    grades    and 
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the  literature  in  the  liigher  grades.  The 
Hiawatha  Primer  is  given  to  beginners  the 
first  day  they  enter  school.  No  phonics, 
no  formal  word  or  sentence  study  are  pre- 
sented. He  is  simply  given  the  Hiawatha 
Primer  and  the  first  work  is  to  dramatize 
the  story.  He  talks  all  the  vocabulary  of 
the  book  in  his  games  and  plays.  Later  he 
reads.  How  that  transition  from  talking 
and  playing  and  acting  is  made  to  reading 
is  not  at  all  clear  to  one  visitor  at  least, 
but  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  stu- 
dents in  the  advanced  first  grade  could 
read  with  emphasis. 

There  is  no  word  studj'  until  about  the 
third  grade.  Children  are  taught  to  inter- 
pret the  word  from  the  context,  but  as 
Miss  Hollbrook  said,  they  are  unable  to 
recognize  the  word  when  separated  from 
the  context.  Phonics  is  introduced  about 
the  third  grade,  when  spelling  first  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  curriculum.  Then  the 
children   begin   with   the   dictionary. 

The  literature  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth    grades    is   a    distinct   feature.      The 


sixth  grade  was  studying  Shelley's  Cloud. 
A  paragraph  mas  read.  Each  student  had 
a  written  interpretation  of  the  paragraph. 
Five  students  were  called  to  the  front  to 
read  their  interpretations.  After  each  was 
read,  there  was  a  free  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  student  had  seen  the  picture 
as  given  by  the  author.  The  discussions 
were  animated  and  very  intelligent.  While 
tlie  discussion  was  going  on,  one  student 
was  requested  to  write  her  interpretation 
on  the  board.  At  the  close,  this  was  made 
the  basis  of  a  lesson  in  grammar — capitali- 
zation, quotation,  punctuation,  choice  of 
words,  etc.  The  method  in  the  eighth  grade 
where  the  students  were  classifying  Ham- 
let, was  similar,  but  more  intense.  The 
freedom  with  which  the  students  criticised 
each  other  and  discussed  the  subject  was 
indeed  a  feature  of  the  school. 

The  work  is  divided  into  departments. 
There  is  a  geography  room,  a  music  room, 
a  drawing  room,  etc.  Each  room  is  well 
furnished   with   mechanical   appliances   nec- 


essary for  an  intelligent  study  of  that  par- 
ticular subject. 

In  front  of  the  stairways  on  each  fioor 
the  walls  are  decorated  and  covered  with  a 
durable  cloth  on  which  are  fastened  speci- 
mens of  work  of  each  grade.  The  best 
work  of  a  class  is  here  exhibited,  and  it 
serves  as  a  model  for  that  class  until  bet- 
ter work  is  produced.  Then  it  becomes 
the  model. 

Miss  Holbrook  here  explained  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  teach  writing  after 
the  third  grade,  but  that  the  best  in  the 
room  was  taken  as  a  model  until  better 
was  produced. 

Manual  work  in  this  school  is  corallated 
with  mathematics  and  drawing.  Each  boy 
has  a  ruler  and  a  pocket  knife.  He  is  re- 
quired to  draw  accurate  figures,  and  a 
period  a  week  is  given  for  construction 
work.  It  may  be  a  small  box,  a  cradle,  a 
book  ease,  whatever  it  is  it  must  be  made 
from  the  drawing,  and  must  be  absolutely 
accurate.     The  best  is  taken  as  a  model. 


Some  Distinct  Features  of  Salisbury 
Schools. 

It  was  inspiring  to  see  the  nearly  a 
thousand,  children  of  the  Salisbury  schools, 
from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  high 
school,  gathered  together  for  opening  exer- 
cises. The  auditorium  of  this  splendid 
building  is  admirably  adapted  for  such  a 
gathering — it  is  semi-circular  in  shape, 
with  the  classrooms  opening  directly  into 
it  on  both  floors.  It  was  the  work  of  but 
a  few  moments  for  them  to  file  in  and 
stand  in  their  respective  places.  There 
was  an  opening  hymn,  Bible  reading  by 
the  superintendent,  the  Lord's  prayer,  an- 
other song  by  the  little  folks,  one  or  two 
patriotic  songs  by  the  entire  school,  and 
the  exercises  were  over.  There  was  a  vim 
and  energy  of  movement  about  the  singing 
and  the  marching  of  the  school  that  told 
of  the  interest  the  children  took  in  thus 
coming  togetlier.  A  certain  sort  of  har- 
mony and  school  spirit  as  tlie  resvilt  of 
these  tri-weekly  chapel  exercises  is  the 
estimate  placed  upon  them  by  the  super- 
intendent  and  teachers. 

Departmental  teaching  is  done  in  the 
grammar  school  (sLxth  and  seventh  grades) 
here  as  well  as  in  the  high  school.  In 
these  two  grades  there  are  rooms  specially 
fitted  up  for  special  subjects,  and  the 
pupils  move  from  room  to  room  instead  of 
the  teachers  making  the  change.  History 
and  geography  are  taught  in  one  room, 
fitted  up  with  relief  maps,  wall  maps, 
globes,  pictures,  reference  books,  etc. ; 
English  and  drawing  are  taught  in  another 


room,  where  reference  books  on  English 
were  at  hand,  and  a  special  case  for  draw- 
ing  material,   etc.,  was   supplied. 

Superintendent  Griffin  explained,  when 
asked  about  his  method  of  grading  pupils 
in  their  classwork,  that  he  had  done  away 
entirely  with  the  system  of  marking  by 
figures,  but  used  only  the  two  words — 
t<atisfactory  and  Unsatisfactory — to  indi- 
cate the  character  of  work  a  child  was  do- 
ing. Satisfactory  means  best  each  child 
can  do  and  necessarily  makes  a  different 
standard  for  each.  He  further  added  that 
he  had  no  set  examination  periods,  but 
tests  of  an  oral  or  written  nature  were 
given  as  subjects  or  parts  of  subjects  were 
finished.  Very  flexible  grading  was  found 
to  be  the  rule  in  these  schools. 

The  Batavia  system  of  individual  in- 
struction is  successfully  carried  out.  In 
the  second,  third,  and  sixth  grades  an  in- 
dividual instructor  assists  the  regular 
teacher.  In  these  rooms  there  was  an 
overflow  of  pupils,  and  the  work  demanded 
supplementing.  The  individual  instructor 
had  ample  room  for  her  smaller  groups  in 
the  recess   of  the   deep  bay  windows. 

The  study  of  nature  from  the  first  to  the 
seventh  grades  is  based  almost  entirely  on 
the  work  in  the  school  garden,  a  plot  of 
three-quarters  of  an  acre.  In  the  fall 
months  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades 
have  charge  of  the  garden,  using  any  por- 
iions  they  choose.  This  fall  the  beds  were 
planted  in  onion  bulbs,  which  now  are 
about  ready  for  market.  Lettuce  is  gro^vn 
under  canvas  during  the  winter  season. 
The   children   find   ready   market   for   their 


vegetables,  and  the  proceeds  are  used  to 
buy  pictures   for  the   classrooms. 

In  the  spring,  each  grade,  from  the  first 
to  seventh  inclusive,  has  its  garden  bed. 
The  course  of  study  calls  for  the  planting 
and  culture  of  at  least  three  vegetables 
and  flowers.  These  provided  for,  the  space 
left  can  be  planted  as  the  grade  wishes. 
Each  child  is  required  to  keep  a  garden 
book.  On  the  first  page  is  drawn  the 
plot  of  his  garden  with  the  necessary  indi- 
cations as  to  what  has  been  planted.  As 
the  growth  of  their  vegetables  and  flowers 
progresses,  a  corresponding  series  of  obser- 
vations and  records  is  kept  in  the  garden 
book.  The  work  in  the  garden  is  supple- 
mented by  classroom  instruction.  This 
work  develops  naturally  into  the  study  of 
the  elements  of  botany,  which  is  taken  up 
in  the  eighth  grade. 

The  science  in  the  high  school  consists 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  laboratory  work 
being  done  in  both. 

A  comparatively  new  feature  of  the 
school  and  one  of  the  best,  perhaps,  is  the 
physical  culture  work  done  in  the  gymna- 
sium, under  the  direction  of  a  special  in- 
structor. All  the  grades  have  regular 
work,  the  lower  classes  coming  for  fifteen 
minutes  on  alternate  days,  the  high  school 
pupils  fifteen  minutes  every  day.  The  gym- 
nasium is  in  the  basement  of  the  building. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  dumb  bells,  clubs, 
and   wands. 

The  superintendent  considers  this  one  of 
the  most  important  auxiliaries  of  the 
school  work,  and  the  pupils  are  all  very 
enthusiastic  over  it.     Steps  are  being  taken 
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to  fit  up  an  outdoor  gymnasium  for  the 
boj'S  and  girls. 

Instead  of  the  literary  societies  usually 
found  in  the  high  schools,  here  the  students 
have  book  clubs.  Membership  is,  of  course, 
\oluntary,  but  every  high  school  student 
has  joined  one.  Each  member  contributes 
a  book.  These  are  exchanged  among  the 
c'ass  once  a  week.  Every  two  weeks  they 
meet  with  the  English  teacher,  who  has 
general  oversight  of  the  work,  and  take  up 
for  discussion  some  author  and  all  of  his 
works  that  have  been  read.  The  ninth 
grade  is  studying  Scott,  the  tenth,  Tenny- 
son, and  the  eleventh,  Shakespeare. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  each  pupil  takes 
his  own  book  or  books  home.  This  was  one 
idea  in  forming  these  clubs — to  encourage 
children  to  form  tlie  habit  of  owning  books 
individually. 

The  library  and  reading  room  is  very 
attractive.  There  are  some  three  thousand 
volumes  in  the  library  and  as  many  as 
twenty  magazines  were  on  the  reading 
table.  The  pupils  from  the  high  school  are 
allowed  to  come  to  the  reading  room  each 
day  during  their  study  period  if  they  so 
desire.  Pupils  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eleventh  grades  may  get  books  from  the 
library  at  regular  intervals. 

The  superintendent  has  weekly  confer- 
ences with  teachers  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, in  which  the  class  work  of  the  week 
is  summed  up  and  that  of  the  coming  week 
gone  over.  School  problems  of  whatever 
nature  are  brought  up  and  informally  dis- 
cussed. 

In  addition  to  this,  once  a  month  all  the 
teachers  meet  in  a  club.  Attendance  on 
this  meeting  is  voluntar}',  but  the  majority 
of  the  teachers  attend.  A  special  course  of 
work  is  folloAved.  This  year  the  reading 
and  study  bears  on  the  moral  training  of 
the  child. 


The  Condition  of  Public  Schools  in 
Watauga  County. 
By  Bertha  Elieb. 

The  county  of  Watauga  has  seventy 
white  schools  taught  by  about  one  hun- 
dred  teachers. 

The  majority  of  these  schools  open  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August,  and  continue 
four  months  on  the  average  where  there  is 
no  local  tax. 

Watauga  has  the  most  energetic  corps 
of  teachers  possessed  by  any  county  in  this 
section  of  the  State.  There  are  none  who 
have  not  caught  the  spirit  of  improvement, 
which  makes  their  work  a  real  factor  in 
community   advancement. 

Quite  a  number  of  good  houses  have  been 
lately  built  at  a  cost  of  $300  to  $1,500; 
and  better  teachers  in  better  houses  have 
brought  the  average  attendance  from  32 
per  cent  to  49  per  cent  in  the  few  preceding 
years. 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Watauga 
gives  but  few  first  grade  certificates;  these 
are  usually  good  in  any  county  in  Western 
North   Carolina. 

The  average  salary  of  the  public  teacher 
is  not  over  $20.     Most  teachers,  however, 


get  $25,  and  where  assistants  are  employed 
they  a,re  paid  from  $10  to  $20  per  month. 

Some  of  the  school  districts  have  voted  a 
special  tax,  thereby  extending  the  term 
form  two  to  four  months.  Beaver  Dams 
township  will  vote  as  a  unit  for  the  tax 
in  March. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  number  of  good 
schools  organized,  giving  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  education.  Five  such 
schools  are  now  flourishing  within  the 
county's  limits. 

Boone  has  become  an  educational  center. 
Tlie  Appalachian  Training  School,  estao- 
lished  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1903, 
has  been  attended  by  practically  all  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county.  Many  _  have  come 
from  the  counties  of  Ashe,  Alleghany, 
Wilkes,  Caldwell — some  from  Mitchell, 
McDowell,  Alexander,  Yadkin,  Forsyth,  and 
a  few  from  other  counties. 

To  establish  this  school  the  State  has 
contributed  $5,500,  the  people  $7,018.53. 
There  are  now  two  good  school  buildings, 
and  a  3'oung  ladies'  dormitory  of  60  rooms. 
Six  competent  teachers  compose  the  faculty 
and,  where  eight  years  ago  30  students 
were  a  tine  show,  now  the  entire  student 
body  numbers  300.  Perhaps  no  county  and 
no  town  in  North  Carolina  has  made 
greater  improvement,  and  said  less  about  it. 

Under  the  management  of  Prof.  B.  B. 
Douglierty,  county  super>ntendent,  and 
Prof..  D.  D.  Dougherty,  piijicipal  cl  the 
school,  the  good  accomplished  by  tliis  new 
protege  of  the  State  is  already  wonderful. 

The  school  is  open  ten  months  in  the 
year :  eight  months  during  the  fall,  winter 
and  spring,   and  two  in   the  summer. 

The  Senior  class,  which  this  year  num- 
bers 18,  receives  much  benefit  by  being 
given  classes  in  the  school,  for  whose  ad- 
vancement they  are  responsible — thus  ac- 
quiring the  training  for  their  work  in  the 
future. 

There  is  no  county  teachers'  association. 
There  is  no  need  of  it  here,  as  all  the 
teachers  come  together  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months  at  the  training  school. 

The  institution  has  become  popular,  and 
the  outlook  for  it  and  for  the  general 
movement     for     education     here     is    bright. 


Changes  in  Entrance  Requirements  at 
University. 

By  Francis  P.  Venable. 

Tlie  bringing  up  of  the  standard  in  the 
schools  of  the  Southern  States  to  the  same 
excellence  as  that  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  has  progressed  rapidly  in  recent 
years.  This  work  is  necessarily  one  of 
co-operation  between  colleges  and  schools. 
The  colleges  must  keep  in  touch  with  the 
schools  or  their  work  is  at  fault  and  of 
little  value.  At  the  same  time  they  must 
draw  the  schools  on  to  higher  efforts  by 
increasing  the  entrance  requirements  until 
they  themselves  shall  occupy  their  due  posi- 
tion in  the  college  world.  Neither  can 
rest  satisfied  until  all  possibility  of  re- 
proach for  low  standard  or  poor  methods 
has  been  done  away  with. 

In   this   matter   the   University  must  be 


conservative,  testing  well  the  power  of  the 
schools  to  follow,  generously  helping 
them  in  their  difficulties  and  doing  nothing 
unnecessarily  to  discourage  them  in  their 
great  task,  which  they  are  so  bravely 
meeting  and   so  worthily  accomplishing. 

The  faculty  of  the  University  have  con- 
sidered carefully  the  statistics  of  the  last 
entering  class,  and  believe  that  the  follow- 
ing changes  can  be  made  without  any  in- 
justice  to   the   schools : 

In  mathematics  tho  requirements  for 
1907  ai'e  the  high  school  algebra  complete 
and  plane  ^geometry  complete.  Out  of  the 
present  class,  numbering  174,  ninety-four 
had  completed  the  algebra  and  eighty  the 
geometry. 

In  1909  solid  geometry  complete  will 
also  be  required.  One-fourth  of  the  pres- 
ent freshman  class  had  completed  this  re- 
quirement. 

In  1908  the  Latin  requirements  will  be: 
four  books  of  Caesar,  four  orations  of  Cic- 
ero, and  six  books  of  Virgil.  This  is  an 
addition  of  two  books  of  Ctesar.  Over  one- 
half  of  the  present  freshman  class  offering 
Latin   had   fulfilled   this   requirement. 

In  1908  the  Greek  reciuirements  will  be 
four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  in- 
stead of  three  books.  Some  of  the  schools 
already  read  this  additional  book.  The 
requirement  all'ects  only  a  few  schools  .md 
no  hardship  will  be  worked,  as  these  men 
are  usually  the  best  prepared  among  the 
freshmen  and  can  readily  remove  such  a 
condition. 

The  statistics  show  tliat  these  require- 
ments are  already  met  by  a  number  of  the 
schools.  For  others  the  struggle  is  a  hard 
one,  even  at  present,  but  tlie  goal  is  worth 
every  effort.  We  earnently  deprecate  any 
efl'ort  at  a  superficial  covering  of  the  re- 
quirements. Thorough  study  of  even  the 
minimum  part  of  the  course  is  of  far 
greater  value.  Experience  shows  that  such 
students,  despite  their  conditions,  easily 
distance  those  who  have  suffered  from 
hasty,    inaccurate    work. 

Both  Professor  N.  W.  Walker  and  myself 
will  be  glad  if  the  secondary  teachers  of 
the  State  will  correspond  with  us  about 
their  plans,  hopes,  difficulties  or  discour- 
agements. 


Interesting  Contest    Between  Wilson 
and  Rocky  Mount. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  events  our 
community  has  known  for  a  long  time  was 
the  spelling  match  between  the  Rocky 
Mount  and  Wilson  schools,  February  22, 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Wilson  Graded 
School.  The  auditorium  was  packed  till 
there  was  not  even  standing  room;  quite 
a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Rocky  Mount 
accompanied  the  teachers  and  pupils  here. 
Though  only  a  small  admission  fee  was 
charged,  a  good  sum  was  realized,  which 
will  be  used  for  beautifying  our  school 
auditorium. 

A  very  entertaining  preliminary  program 
had  been  arranged,  in  which  pupils  from 
both  schools  participated;  and,  immedi- 
ately following  this,   Superintendent  King, 
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of  the  Wilson  schools,  announced  the  rules 
for  tlie  contest,  which  was  about  to  begin. 

Eighteen  pupils  from  each  school,  repre- 
senting all  grades  above  the  fourth,  then 
took  their  places  on  the  rostrum,  with  Su- 
perintendents Wilkinson,  of  Xash.  and 
Barnes,  of  Wilson,  enunciators;  Messrs. 
Gresham.  of  Rocky  ilount,  and  Fonville,  of 
Wifson,  kept  score  on  blackboards,  in  full 
view  of  the  audience.  At  the  end  of  the 
time  agreed  upon  the  score  was  a  tie. 

A  few  minutes  still  remaining  before  train 
time,  Superintendent  Boyle,  of  Rocky 
Mount,  proposed  that  they  spell  of!  the 
tie.  This  resulted  in  a  score  of  70  to  71  in 
favor  of  Wilson,  the  total  number  of  words 
given  being  about  500. 

When  we  take  into  "consirderation  that 
some  of  the  missed  words  scored  were 
missed  on  both  sides,  and  were  therefore 
the  same  tcords,  and,  also,  that  the  words 
were  given  out  by  strangers,  the  numbers 
would  indicate  creditable  work  on  the  part 
of  a'l  the  pupils;  but  we  think  one  boy  de- 
serves special  mention,  Jlaster  Charles 
Daniels,  of  the  fifth  grade  in  Wilson, 
spelled    correctly    every    word    given    him. 

We  did  not  keep  the  individual  score 
for  the  Rocky  Mount  side,  but  we  under- 
stand that  Miss  Edna  Draughn.  of  the 
ninth  grade,  won  the  same  distinction. 


Primary  Teachers'  Association  of 
Charlotte. 

This  Association  was  organized  nearly 
two  years  ago.  Its  membership  is  com- 
posed of  the  teachers  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  grades  of  the  city  and  township 
schools,  and  teachers  of  the  kindergarten 
school.  It  is  an  organization  for  mutual 
benefit  and  inspiration.  Miss  Mary  Owen 
Graham  is  President:  Miss  Fannie  Hender- 
son, Vice-President,  and  Miss  Woodford 
Chambei's,  Secretary.  The  program  com- 
mittee and  the  membersliip  committee  con- 
stitute the  other   officers. 

The  meetings  are  altogether  informal.  A 
leader  is  appointed  for  each  meeting,  a 
subject  for  discussion  is  selected  and  each 
member  is  requested  to  come  prepared  to 
discuss  the  subject.  As  there  are  so  many 
experiences  to  be  recalled,  this  part  of  the 
meeting  is  usually  very  live.  The  subject 
for  the  ilarch  meeting  is  "The  Will;"  for 
April,  "Habit;"  for  May,  "Jlemory."  The 
Association  usually  meets  at  the  home  of 
one  of  the  members,  and  light  refreshments 
are  generally  served.  There  are  over  25 
members. 


Notes  from  Greensboro. 

There  are  two  literary  societies  in  the 
Greensboro  High  School — the  boys  and 
girls  having  separate  societies,  but  holding 
joint  meetings  occasionally.  Recently  they 
held  a  joint  debate,  at  which  time  the  fol- 
lowing question  was  discussed:  "Resolved, 
That  a  young  man  should  take  a  regular 
classical  college  education  preparatory  to 
a  business  career.  (By  classical  course  is 
meant  such  as  is  required  for  A.  B.,  Ph.  B., 
and  H3.  S.  degrees  in  any  standard  North 
Carolina  college).     The  affirmative  won. 


The  boys  in  the  Greensboro  High  School 
have  recently  organized  a  glee  club.  They 
seem  to  get  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from 
it,  often  practicing  during  the  play  hour. 
It  means  a  great  deal  when  music  can  com- 
pete with  the  ball  and  bat — and  "shinny." 

The  girls  have  a  glee  club  or  chorus,  too. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Wharton,  of  Greensboro,  has 
presented  $25.00  to  Guilford  County  Asso- 
ciation for  the  betterment  of  Public  School 
Houses  to  be  offered  as  a  prize  for  the 
school  making  the  most  improvements  this 
vear. 


Educational  Progress  in  Roxboro. 

By  R.  H.  BUBNS. 

A  bill  passed  in  the  present  legislature 
gi\-ing  the  town  of  Roxboro  the  privilege 
of  voting  $25,000  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  modern  buildings  for  our 
giaded  schools.  The  matter  of  issuing  a 
sufficient  amount  of  bonds  will  be  voted  on 
in  the  early  spring.  We  hope  to  have  the 
new  buildings  ready  by  the  opening  of 
the  schools  in  the  fall  of   1907. 

The  question  of  a  high  school  is  being 
agitated  for  Person  County.  Out  of  1,500 
children  in  Person  County  who  should  be 
in-  a  high  school,  not  more  than  ten  per  cent 
are   attending'  school. 

Person  Count}'  has  a  very  good  County 
Teachers'  Association,  which  meets  once  a 
month  to  discuss  subjects  pertaining  to 
school    work. 

Several  new  libraries  have  been  put  in 
this  session,  and  several  of  the  county- 
teachers  have  made  improvement  on  their 
grounds,  and  in  the  beautifying  of  their 
schoolrooms.  I  have  noticed  that  it  is 
not  always  the  teacher  (who  is  known  for 
their  "much  talking"  on  every  subject  for 
discussion  in  teachers'  meetings)  who  does 
the  best  teaching  or  makes  the  greatest 
improvement   in   their   schools. 

Our  schools  in  Roxboro  have  been  closed 
two  weeks  on  account  of  so  much  sickness  - 
from    gi'ippe    and    pneumonia    among    the 
teachers   and   pupils. 


"The  acquisition  of  good  poetry,"  said 
Matthew  Arnold,  that  practical  thinker, 
"is  a  discipline  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
public  schools.  More  than  any  other,  too. 
it  works  of  itself."  It  works  of  itself!  I 
believe  that  if,  for  one-half  hour  a  day,  a 
teacher  were  to  read  good  poetry  aloud 
with  his  pupils,  not  fretting  them  with 
comments,  not  harrying  them  with  too  fre- 
quent questions,  but  doing  his  best  by  voice 
and  manner  to  hold  their  attention,  and 
encourage  them  to  read  in  their  turn,  paus- 
ing only  at  some  salient  beauty,  or  some 
unusual  difficulty,  above  all  giving  the 
poetry  time  to  sinh  in — I  believe  thoroughly 
he  would  find  himself  rewarded  beyond  all 
his  calculations.  For  a  child's  mind  is  a 
wonderful  worker  if  we  only  trust  it.  A 
child's  imagination  is  as  susceptible  of  im- 
provement by  exercise  as  his  judgment  or 
memory.  Can  we  not  so  persuade  our 
schoolmasters  that  our  children  may  hear 
this  music  more  clearly  and  more  con- 
stantly  than   we? — A.    T.    Quiller-Couch. 


A  Parent's  Plea. 

My  little  boy  is  eight  years  old, 
He  goes  to  school  each  day; 

He  doesn't  mind  the  tasks  they  set — 
They  seem  to  him  but  play. 

He  heads  his  class  at  raffia  work. 

And  also  takes  the  lead 
At  making  dinky  paper  boats — 

But  I  wish  that  he  could  read. 

They  teach   him   physiology, 
And.   oh,   it   chills  our  hearts 

To  hear  our  prattling  innocent 
Mi.x  up  his  inward  parts. 

He  also  learns  astronomy 

And  names  the  stars  by  night — - 

Of  course  he's  very  up  to  date, 
But  I  wish  that  he  could  write. 

They   teach    him   things   botanical, 
They  teach  him  how  to  draw, 

He  babbles  of  mythology 
And  gravitation's  law; 

And   the   discoveries   of   science 
With  him  are  quite  a  fad. 

They  tell  me  he's  a  clever  boy, 
But  I  wish  that  he  could  add. 

— Life. 


Golden  Keys. 

A  bunch  of  golden  keys  is  mine 
To  make  each  day  with  gladness  shine. 
"Good  morning"  is  the  golden  key 
That  unlocks  every  door  for  me. 

When  evening  comes,  "Good  night,"  I  say, 
And  close  the  door  of  each  glad  day. 
When  at  the  table,  "If  you  please" 
I  take  from  ofif  my  bunch  of  keys. 

When  friends  give  anything  to  me 
I'll  use  the  little  "thank  you"  key, 
"Excuse    me,"    "Beg   your    pardon,"    too, 
When  by  mistake  some  harm  I  do, 
Or,  if  unkindly  harm  I've  given, 
\\'ith.  "Forgive  me,"  I  shall  be  forgiven. 

On  a  golden  ring  these  keys  I'll  bind. 
This  is  its  motto:   "Be  ye  kind." 
I'll    often   use   each   golden   key, 
And  then  a  child  polite  I'll  be. 

Hearts,  like  doors,  open  with  ease 
To  very,  very  little  keys; 
And  don't  fOrget  that  they  are  these: 
"I  thank  you,  sir"  and  "If  you  please." 

— Selected. 


The  Child. 

The  child-heart  is  so  strange  a  little  thing. 
So  mild — so  timorously  shy  and  small. — - 
When  grown-up  hearts  throb,  it  goes  scam- 
permg 
Behind   the   wall,   nor   dares  peer   out  at 
all!  — 
It  is  the  veriest  mouse 
That  hides  in  any  house — 
So   wild   a    little   thing   is   any   child-heart! 
Child-heart — mild    heart! — ■ 
Ho,  my  little  wild  heart! — • 
Come  up  here  to  me  out  o'  the  dark. 
Or,  .let  me  come  to  you  ? 

— James   Whitcomb   Riley. 
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Give  an  Ear  to  the  Public. 

What  are  the  people  saying  about  the 
work  in  your  schools?  Public  sentiment 
niaj'  sometimes  start  from  the  prejudicial 
views  of  the  few  and  crystalize  around  this 
original  prejudice  the  complaints  of  those 
who  feel  the  eifects  of  certain  real  defects 
of  the  school  as  they  affect  their  own  chil- 
dren. On  the  other  hand  adverse  criti- 
cisms may,  and  frequently  do,  have  their 
foundations  in  real  defects — defects  that 
the  superintendent  has  not  discovered. 
When  a  parent  says  that  his  child  cannot 
spell,  the  teacher  would  do  well  to  study 
the  situation  and  learn  whether  the  fault 
is  with  the  individual  child,  or  with  the 
method  in  the  schoolroom.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  the  school  men  of  this  State 
were  almost  a  unit  in  abolishing  the  spell- 
ing book,  we  could  prove  almost  conclu- 
sively to  the  fair-minded  parent  that  a 
spelling  book  was  not  necessary.  They  ac- 
cepted our  argument,  but  still  they  kept 
repeating  that  the  children  could  not  spell 
and  they  were  right,  and  the  school  men 
have  gone  back  to  the  spelling  book. 

The  public  does  not  understand  your 
machinery  and  methods ;  it  does  not  know 
in  many  cases  what  the  children  are  even 
studying  in  the.  schoolroom;  but  every  day 
something  practical  arises  in  the  home,  on 
the  farm,  or  in  the  store — some  little  thing 
that  the  common  sense  of  a  sensible  child 
should  be  able  to  understand  and  explain. 
It  may  be  an  example  in  business  arithmetic, 
or  a  fact  in  geography  or  history,  and  if 
the  child  is  unable  to  give  a  practical  ex- 
p'anation,  the  public  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain and  the  school  should  pay  attention 
to  its  methods. 


Education  Personally  Supervised. 

One  of  the  disheartening  experiences  of 
parents  nowadays  is  that  of  comparing  the 
mere  book  knowledge  of  the  modern  child 
with  that  of  the  youth  of  a  past  genera- 
tion. Doubtless  we  are  all  members  of  a 
family  whose  head  received  a  prize  at  the 
mature  age  of  five  for  reading  the  Bible 
through.  That  was  a  customary  feat  a 
generation  or  two  ago.  The  average  child 
nowadays  is  apt  to  be  struggling  at  seven 


with  the  primary  intricacies  of  reading. 
Was  his  father  really  so  much  better 
equipped  for  life  by  his  swift  skimming  of  a 
national  literature?  It  must  have  been  a 
severe  discipline  in  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion, but  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe 
that  any  of  the  history  or  thought  of  that 
alien  and  religious  race  could  have  been 
appreliended  by  the  childish  mind.  The 
c'assic  example,  of  course,  of  early  bookish 
elucation  is  that  of  the  poor  little  John 
Stuart  Mill.  He  began  the  study  of, Greek 
at  three.  He  began  Latin  in  his  eighth 
year.  "At  that  time  I  had  read,"  he 
writes,  "under  my  father's  tuition,  a  num- 
ber of  Greek  prose  authors,  among  them,  I 
remember,  the  whole  of  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon's  Cyropaedia  and  Memorials  of 
Socrates;  some  of  the  lives  of  the  philos- 
ophers by  Diogenes  Laertius;  part  of 
Lucian  and  Isocrates'  ad  Demonicuni  and 
Ad  Nicoclem.  I  also  read,  in  1S13  (he 
was  born  in  1806),  the  first  six  dialogues 
of  Plato,  from  the  Euthyphro  to  the  Thea- 
tetus  inclusive."  During  the  years  from 
1810  to  181.3— therefore  from  the  child's 
fourth  to  his  seventh  year — he  read,  and 
took  notes  and  reported  to  his  father  upon 
Robertson's  Histories.  Hume  and  Gibbon 
and  Watson's  Phillip  the  Second  and  Third, 
Hooke's  History  of  Rome,  Rollins'  Ancient 
History,  Longhorne's  Translation  of  Plu- 
tarch, Burnet's  History  of  His  Own  Time, 
and  the  historical  parts  of  the  "Annual 
Register"  up  to  1788;  Millar's  Historical 
View  of  the  English  Government,  Mos- 
heim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  McBride's 
Life  of  .John  Knox  and  Rutty's  Histories  of 
the  Quakers.  He  also  read  for  recreation 
Beaver's  African  Memoranda  and  Collins' 
Account  of  the  First  Settlement  of  New 
South  Wales,  Anson's  Voyages,  Hawks- 
worth's  Voyages  Round  the  World,  Arabian 
Xights  Tales,  Don  Quixote,  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  Moral  Tales  and  Brooke's  Fool  of 
Quality.  It  would  fill  too  many  pages  to 
tell  what  poor  little  Mill  read  from  his 
eighth  to  his  twelfth  year.  He  admits, 
nay,  he  insists,  that  he  was  not  a  child  of 
particularl.v  brilliant  parts  nor  of  reten- 
tive memory,  but  his  education  was  person- 
aMy  supervised  and,  it  would  seem  from  his 
account,  very  strenuously  supervised.  John 
Stuart  Mill  missed  a  great  deal  of  living  by 
being  so  early  immersed  in  books ;  and,  per- 
haps the  present  generation  of  rough-and- 
ready  little  citizens,  stumbling  over  words 
at  sight,  are  not  to  be  pitied.  But  yet  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  an  education,  personally 
supervised.  It  saves  waste.  And,  if  the 
books  we  gave  the  little  folk  from  the  be- 
ginning were  chosen  for  their  content,  in- 
stead of  for  their  harmlessness,  doubtless 
the  stony  road  to  learning  would  be  much 
softened. — \orth    American    Review. 


Women  on  School  Boards. 

The  Public  Education  Association  of 
Philadelphia  from  time  to  time  publishes 
various  papers  and  annual  reports.  In  its 
last  publication  is  an  article  entitled 
"Women  on  School  Boards : " 

"Thirty  women  were  eli?cted  to  the  sec- 
tional school  boards  in  February,  in  sixteen 


of  the  forty-three  wards.  Twenty-two  of 
them  had  been  suggested  by  our  allied  or- 
ganizations. We  hope  that  they  may  all 
render  such  service  as  to  create  a  demand 
for  the  apportionment  of  women  to  the 
board  of  public  education.  An  inquiry  as 
to  the  services  of  women  on  school  boards 
elsewhere  brought  from  forty-two  states 
interesting  replies,  which  were  used  at  the 
election  time.  A  summary  of  these  replies 
showed  the   following   facts: 

"1.  Women  are  eligible  to  school  boards 
in   thirty   states. 

"2.  In  twenty  of  these  thirty  states 
there  are  now  women  on  some  of  the  school 
boards,  in  two  others  women  have  served  in 
the  past,  although  there  are  none  now  on 
the  boards.  Two  states  have  no  data.  One 
has  no  women  on  boards. 

"3,  As  a  rule,  women  are  eligible  in  all 
but  the  Southern  states,  and  replies  from 
Georgia  and  Washington  are  uncertain,  so 
that  in  only  ten  states  can  we  say  defi- 
nitely  that   women   are   not   eligible. 

"4.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  whether 
women  have  rendered  any  especial  services 
to  the  schools,  replies  come  of  special  ser- 
vices on  school  boards  in  twenty  states,  and 
from  seventeen  states  of  services  to  schools 
in  other  ways  than  on  school  boards,  i.  e., 
through    clubs   and    committees. 

"Where  particulars  of  service  on  boards 
are  given,  the  following  are  among  the 
points  note^: 

"Raising  schools  out  of  politics  (Connec- 
ticut ) .  Supporting  reforms  in  methods 
and  protecting  the  schools  from  evil  in- 
fluences (Indiana  and  Maryland).  In  sani- 
tation of  buildings,  judgment  of  teachers 
and  liberality  of  expenditure;  for  sewing, 
kindergartens,  manual  training,  school  dec- 
oration and  a  beginning  of  school  gardens 
(Massachusetts  and  Michigan).  Keep  in 
closer  touch  with  the  schools  and  in  many 
ways  more  progressive  as  to  supervision, 
better  teachers,  etc.,  than  are  the  men 
(New  Hampshire).  Decoration  and  moth- 
ers'   meetings     (Rhode    Island). 

"Among  services  rendered  to  schools  by 
women  in  other  ways  than  through  school 
boards  are  noted  the  following: 

"Their  moral  support  (Alabama).  Leg- 
islation for  manual  training  and  domestic 
training,  and  equipment  of  kindergartens 
( Arizona ) .  In  securing  well  prepared 
teachers,  getting  rid  of  poor  ones  and  pre- 
paring a  course  of  study  (Colorado).  Col- 
lecting and  publishing  information  about 
the  schools  (Connecticut).  School  decora- 
tion, mothers'  meetings  and  better  legisla- 
tion (Delaware).'  By  influencing  legisla- 
tion for  compulsory  education  and  child 
labor  laws  (Kentucky).  Sanitary  investi- 
gation, school  decoration  and  distribution 
of  picture  portfolios  (Maryland).  By  ef- 
forts to  secure  special  school  tax  (Louis- 
iana). In  supporting  lecture  courses,  in 
mothers'  meetings  and  as  school  visitors 
( Massachusetts ) .  Co-operating  with  teach- 
ers and  school  authorities  ( Missouri ) .  Im- 
proving school  houses  and  grounds  (North 
Carolina).  Kindergarten  associations  and 
mother's  clubs,  charitable  work  and  sewing 
[Continued  on  Page  14.] 
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School  News  Notes  and  Personal  Items. 


High  school  pupils  should  know  "The 
Chambered  Nautilus"  or  "Thanatopsis"  as 
well  as  the  lower  grades  know  "The  Village 
Blacksmith." 

Tennessee  has  just  completed  a  thorough 
canvass  of  the  entire  State  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  schools.  Every  county  has 
been  visited. 

Hon.  Charles  M.  Stedman  delivered  the 
annual  midwinter  address  before  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Greensboro  High  School  on  the 
night  of  the  21st  of  February. 

It  seems  that  the  reports  from  Sampson 
County  were  slightly  exaggerated.  It  is 
stated  now  that  the  schools  will  not  suf- 
fer by  the  failure  of  the  ex-sherifl',  Arman. 

Keep  a  list  of  the  words  that  the  chil- 
dren frequently  misspell  and  review  them 
from  day  to  day  and  from  month  to 
month.  For  the  lower  grades  keep  these 
words  on  the  board. 

Washington  District,  Granville  County, 
has  voted  unanimously  a  local  tax  for  bet- 
ter schools.  Hester,  in  same  county,  voted 
also  on  tlie  23rd.  Wilkes  County  has  also 
voted  another  district  for  local  tax. 

Give  your  Iiigli  school  students  a  good 
review  on  spelling  and  pronunciation.  It 
is  no  credit  to  a  high  school  to  turn  out 
slipshod  pupils  in  English.  Test  the  school 
occasionally   to   find   the   "lame   ducks." 

A  compulsory  school  law  for  Goldsboro 
Township  was  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
sembl}'.  Asheville,  Washington,  Raleigh 
and  Goldsboro  now  have  compulsory  edu- 
cation; likewise,  Macon  and  Mitchell  coun- 
ties. 

The  graduating  class  in  the  Charlotte 
schools  for  the  past  two  years,  has  made 
some  contribution  to  the  furnishing  of  the 
high  school.  Two  handsome  pictures  now 
adorn  the  walls  as  a  result  of  this  school 
spirit. 

Take  a  sample  of  penmanship  from  every 
child  the  first  day  of  each  month.  Take  a 
few  moments  of  the  writing  period  that 
day  and  distribute  last  month's  samples. 
Let  pupils  compare  as  to  whether  they 
have   improved. 

Superintendent  Bivins,  of  the  Monroe 
school,  has  his  teachers'  meetings  twice  a 
month  on  Saturday  mornings.  He  reports 
that  much  effectual  Avork  is  done  by  hav- 
ing the  meetings  at  longer  intervals  and  at 
a  time  when  the  teachers  are  fresh. 

Assist  pupils  in  making  collections  rep- 
resenting each  of  the  three  kingdoms — ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral.  Attach  to 
each  specimen  a  label,  giving  the  name  of 
the  collector,  when  foimd  and  date.  En- 
courage the  pupils  to  become  students  of 
nature. 

Supt.  R.  J.  Tighe,  of  Asheville,  Supt. 
I.  C.  Griffin,  of  Salisbury,  and  Supt.  E.  C. 
Brooks,  of  Goldsboro,  attended  the  National 
Superintendents'    Association    at    Chicago, 


February  26-28.  They  visited  the  schools 
of  Indianapolis,  and  the  Forestville  School 
of   Chicago. 

The  Mecklenburg  teachers  have  no  coun- 
ty organizations.  Superintendent  Coch- 
rane holds  teachers'  meetings  in  each 
township  once  during  the  school  term.  All 
the  county  teachers  are  required  to  attend 
the  summer  institute  at  Davidson,  which 
is   continued   for  three  weeks. 

A  resolution  indorsing  the  work  of  the 
simplified  spelling  board  and  the  position 
taken  by  President  Roosevelt  was  adopted 
by  National  Superintendents'  Association. 
Another  resolution,  however,  urging  teach- 
ers all  over  the  country'  to  use  the  simpli- 
fied spelling,  was  promptly  defeated. 

Many  of  the  rural  schools  are  provided 
with  window  shades  and  curtains.  Such 
thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teachers 
and  parents  gives  the  school  a  neat  home- 
like appearance.  This  has  a  wholesome 
effect  on  the  children.  These  improvements 
are  made  through  the  means  of  entertain- 
ments. 

What  prepara/tion  are  the  schools  of 
North  Carolina  making  for  an  educational 
exhibit?  The  schools  of  North  Carolina  are 
doing  as  good  work  as  any  similar  schools 
in  America,  and  they  can  make  just  as 
good  a  showing.  The  schools  beyond  the 
Mississippi  will  be  represented  at  .James- 
town.    Why  not  the  schools  next  door? 

A  spelling  lesson  was  observed  in  a  first 
grade  room.     The   words  were   simple,   one 
syllable    words.      The    teacher    pronounced 
each    one    distinctly,    the    child    first    pro- 
nounced   it,    then    spelled    it,    pronouncing! 
it   again.     If   this   methol   of   oral    spelling! 
were    rigidly    adhered    to    throughout    the* 
grades,  better  spelling  would  result  from  it. 

Teachers  do  not  realize  how  much  time 
is  wasted  in  handling  material,  giving  di- 
rections so  many  times  where  pupils  are 
inattentive,  nagging  at  pupils  over  manner 
of  standing  or  holding  a  book,  where  these 
things  should  be  taught  once  for  all,  being 
inaccurate  and  indefinite  in  conducting  a 
recitation,  and  in  scores  of  other  little 
things. 

The  next  Teachers'  Assembly  will  be 
held  in  Durham,  June  11-14.  This  is  the 
decision  of  the  committee  which  met  in 
Greensboro,  February  23.  The  citizens  of 
Durham,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
teachers  of  the  city  schools  and  the  faculty 
of  Trinity  College  all  extend  cordial  invi- 
taticm.  The  Assembly  will  be  held  at 
Trinity   College. 

In  the  primary  grades  of  the  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  schools  the  children  are  making  a  play- 
house. The  house  itself  is  to  be  a  lemon 
box.  The  children  weave  the  carpets, 
make  the  curtains,  paint  the  wall  paper, 
and  make  paper  furniture  for  the  miniature 
palace.  The  manual  training  boys  made 
the  little  looms  for  the  rug  weaving.  Kach 
child  makes  each  article  for  the  house,  the 


teachers  then  select  the  best  to  be  used  in 
the  house  and  what  is  not  used  the  chil- 
dren take  home  with   them. 

The  Monroe  schools  have  a  good  record 
for  attendance.  Out  of  the  950  children 
on  school  census,  750  are  enrolled.  Dur- 
ing this  year  the  average  monthly  attend- 
ance has  not  fallen  below  95  per  cent. 
Superintendent  Bivins  says  he  has  practi- 
cally broken  up  tardiness  in  his  school  by 
throwing  some  of  the  responsibility  on  the 
parents.  After  three  tardies  a  child  is 
suspended  for  two  weeks.  This  plan  has 
worked  better  results,  he  thinks,  than  the 
reward  plan,  which  is  used  in  so  many 
schools. 

Some  good  work  in  geographj'  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Monroe  schools.  Work  done  by 
the  children.  Splendid  map  drawing  is 
done,  as  well  as  the  relief  maps  made 
from  the  papier  mache.  This  material 
seems  much  better  adapted  for  the  work 
than  either  putty  or  modeling  clay.  In 
the  sixth  grade  where  the  LTnited  States 
was  studied  by  sections,  there  is  a  good  ex- 
hibit of  classroom  work  in  map  drawing 
as  review  work.  There  is  one  colored  as  a 
physical  map,  then  one  to  show  principal 
cities,  one  products,  another  drainage,  etc. 
These  are  all  neatly  arranged  in  booklet 
form  or  tied  together^ 

At   a   recent   jneeting   of   the   teacliers   of 
Charlotte  Township   there  were  several   in- 
teresting  features.     The  meeting  was   held 
in  the  Dilworth  Graded  School,  one  of  the 
best    of    the    county    high    schools.      Mrs.- 
Blankenship,    one    of    the    teachers    in    the 
school,   was   to   read    a   paper    on    "School- 
room    Decoration."      Instead,    she     invited 
the  teachers  into  her  room  and  taught  by 
f  example  rather  than  by  precept  by  showing 
Iwhat    effect    could    be    produced    with    very 
Ilittle   financial   outlay.      She   explained   the 
Juse    of    stencils    in    blackboard    decoration, 
brought   out   some   points   on   tlie   arrange- 
ment of  pictures,  etc.,  giving  many  practi- 
cal  hints.      "School   Government"   was   dis- 
cvLssed    by    another    teacher,    after    which 
there    was    an    informal    discussion    of    the 
subject  by  many  of  the  teachers. 

In  the  first  grade  of  the  Dilworth  school, 
Charlotte  To\raship,  the  children  did  some 
good  work  on  the  day  before  Washington's 
birthday.  The  teacher  had  provided  each 
child  with  a  little  booklet  in  which  the 
written  work  for  the  day  was  to  be  done. 
The  cover  was  made  of  red  paper.  There 
was  a  very  small  picture  of  Washington 
for  each  one  to  paste  on  the  outside.  The 
\ATiting  lesson  for  the  day  was  put  on  one 
page,  a  little  story  of  Washington  on  an- 
other, some  illustrated  number  work  on 
another:  the  manual  training  work  for  the 
day  was  cutting  a  hatchet — this  was 
pasted  on  a  page  to  itself.  All  this  made 
a  very  attractive  booklet  and  every  child 
proudly  carried  his  home  for  inspection. 
It  is  the  custom  of  this  teacher  to  celebrate 
special  days  in  some  such  way  as  this  and 
creates   much   interest  among  her  children. 


Victory  belongs  to  the  most  persevering. 
-Napoleon. 
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North  Carolina  Geography. 
By  JIary  Callum  Wiley. 

It  was  the  old  "North  Carolina  Reader" 
that  suggested  to  me  last  spring  a  plan  for 
teaching  North  Carolina  geography  to  my 
sixth  grade. 

Following  the  plan  of  the  old  reader,  ere 
we  took  our  imaginary  trip  through  the 
State,  beginning  at  Roanoke  Island,  and 
day  after  day  going  westward,  studying  the 
physical  features,  the  climate,  soil,  pro- 
ductions; occupations,  etc.,  of  the  various 
sections.  The  pupils  kept  a  careful  record 
of  the  journey,  and  when  at  the  end  of 
nine  weeks  they  had  travelled  from  east  to 
west,  they  had,  each  one,  a  manuscript 
geography  of  North  Carolina,  written 
neatly  with  ink,  illustrated  with  original 
drawings  and  maps.  This  meant  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupils. 
But  it  paid.  The  pupils  were  interested 
during  the  entire  period  and  really 
learned  what  they  A\pnt  over.  Thej'  took 
great  pride  in  their  note-books,  and  would 
often  ask  'o  make  up  the  lessons  they  had 
lost  when  absent. 

But  perhaps  the  best  thing  about  the 
study  was  that  it  developed  a  State  pride 
in  the  children,  a  deep  love  for  North  Caro- 
lina, and  an  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to 
her. 

In  order  to  interest  the  children  in  the 
work,  we  began  the  series  of  lessons,  by 
telling  some  of  the  old  stories  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  the  State,  the 
story  of  the  old  man  who  used  to  tie  a 
lantern  about  his  nag's  head  and  wreck 
vessels;  about  Blackbeard;  the  Edenton 
Tea-party;  old  times  in  Bath;  the  robbers 
in  the  great  Dismal  Swamp ;  the  Half-way 
House,  and  the  duels  fought  there.  Then 
I  had  the  children  write  what  they  remem- 
bered of  these  stories.  After  that  we  began 
the  real  study  of  the  country,  paying  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  physical  features,  the 
location  of  towns,  industries,  etc.  The  why 
was  constantly  dwelt  upon.  Carefully 
selected  topics  viewed  as  types  were  pre- 
sented in  all  their  details,  and  word  pic- 
tures constantly  given  to  add  vividness  and 
life  to  the  teaching. 

The  new  lesson  was  presented  each  day. 
An  outline  was  placed  on  the  board  and 
the  lessons  presented  according  '  the  out- 
line. The  children  had  copies  wr  Maury's 
North  Carolina  Supplement,  and  were  often 
assigned  topics  for  home  study.  But  most 
of  the  material  was  gathered  from  the 
book,  "North  Carolina  and  Its  Resources," 
prepared  by  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture several  years  ago,  and  the  various 
booklets  gotten  out  by  the  different  towns. 

After    the    presentation    of    the    lesson, 


questions  were  asked,  then  the  entire  lesson 
was  recited  topically;  first,  topic  by  topic, 
then  as  a  whole.  After  that,  the  lesson 
was  written,  if  there  was  time,  in  school, 
if  not,  the  topics  were  taken  down,  and  the 
written  work  done  at  home. '  The  papers 
w£re  corrected  and  handed  back;  then  in 
school  copied  with  ink  in  note-books.  It 
was  during  the  copying  time  that  maps  and 
diagrams   were   drawn   and   sketches   made. 

Sometimes,  in  order  to  vary  the  lessons, 
a  list  of  topics  was  given  for  home  study. 
The  next  day,  the  topics  were  recited,  and 
written. 

Frequent  reviews  were  held,  both  oral 
and  written.  Occasionally  a  number  of 
pupils  were  called  upon  to  read  as  review 
a  certain  chapter,  each  pupil  reading  a 
topic  from  her  book. 

Following  is  the  outline  for  the  entire 
course : 

I.  The  Eastern  Section  : 

a.  A   trip  through   some  noted   places : 

1.  Roanoke    Island. 

2.  Nags   Head. 

3.  Oracoke   Inlet. 

4.  Bath. 

5.  Edenton. 

6.  Great    Dismal    Swamp. 
6.  Features  of  the  country. 

c.  Rivers. 

d.  Lakes. 

e.  Soiuids. 

f.  Fishing. 

jr.  Gathering     and     shipping     of     naval 

stores. 
h.  Rice  culture. 
i.  Raising  peanuts. 
j.  Truck-farming. 
k.  Representative   towns: 

1.  Wilmington — Seaport;  commercial 
city;  market  for  cotton,  naval  stores, 
rice,  early  vegetables,  lumber. 

2.  Fayetteville — Naval  stores;  river 
port. 

.3.  New  Bern — Center  for  trucking  in- 
dustry. 

4.  Elizabeth    City — Oyster   canning. 

4.  Washington — Fisheries;  center  for 
trucking. 

II.  Middle  Section: 

a.  Comparison  with  Eastern  Section  in 
surface,  soil,  climate,  rivers,  products, 
occupations. 

b.  Raising  of  tobacco. 

c.  Raising  of  cotton. 

d.  Raising  of  fruits  (in  the  upper  Pied- 
mont section). 

e.  Manufacturing. 

f.  Representative   towns: 

1.  Raleigh — Capital,    literary   center. 

2.  Charlotte — Cotton  center. 

3.  Winston — Center  for  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  tobacco. 


4.  Winston-Salem  and  vicinity — man- 
ufacturing center. 

5.  Greensboro — Railroad  center;  cen- 
ter for  nursery  business;  situation 
in  fruit  growing  and  farming  sec- 
tions. 

6.  High  Point — Furniture  manufac- 
turing center. 

7.  Durham — Manufactul^ing  of  smok- 
ing tobacco. 

III.  Western  Section: 
a.  Surface: 

1.  The  Mountains — System;  ranges,  di- 
rection;   height;    noted   peaks;    scen- 
ery. 
6.  Rivers. 

c.  Climate. 

d.  Crops. 

1.  Apples. 

2.  Cabbage. 

e.  Forests. 

f.  Mineral  resources — Minerals;  building 
stones. 

ff.  Industries  —  Quarrying;  lumbering; 
farming  in   the   fertile  valleys. 

h.  Points  of  interest. 

i.  Resorts. 

Of  course  many  of  the  above  topics  were 
subdivided.  For  instance,  an  entire  lesson 
was  given  on 

FRUIT    GROWING    IN    THE    STATE. 

I.  Sections: 

1.  Upper    Piedmont    section. 

a.  Valley   of   the  Yadkin. 

b.  Valley  of  the   Catawba. 

c.  In  the  foothills. 

d.  Around  Greensboro. 

2.  Frostless  belts. 

a.  Location   of  these  belts, 
c.  Cause. 

II.  Kinds  of  fruit. 

III.  Markets — New     York;     Liverpool. 
Another  lesson  was  on 

COTTON    GROWING. 

I.  Uses  of  cotton. 

II.  Where  cotton  is  raised — Egypt; 
China;  South  America;  United  States 
(sections    of   United    States). 

III.  The  cotton  belt    (of  United  States). 

IV.  North  Carolina  as  a  cotton  State — 
Cotton  growing;  cotton  manufacturing. 

V.  Conditions  for  raising  cotton — soil; 
climate;    rainfall. 

VI.  Planting — Wlien;  how;  the  "cotton 
planter." 

VII.  Care  of  the  crop. 

VIII.  Appearance  of  a  cotton  field. 

a.  When    in   bloom. 

b.  When  the  pod  has  burst. 
X.  Picking  the  cotton. 

XL  Removing    the    seed — The    old    way; 

the  new. 
XII.  Baling   the   cotton. 
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Following  this  was  a  lesson  on 

THE    MANUFACTUKE   OF   COTTON. 

I.  Why  carried  on  in  Xorth  Carolina : 

1.  Abundance  of  cheap,  teachable  labor. 

2.  Water    power. 

3.  Nearness   to   railroads. 

4.  Raw  material   at  mill   door. 

5.  Plentiful    supply   of   wood   for    fuel. 

II.  Manufacturing    centers. 

a.  Counties. 

b.  Towns. 

III.  How  the  raw  material  is  made  into 
cloth. 

IV.  Articles    manufactured. 

V.  By-products. 

Very  naturally,  much  time  was  given  to 
our  own  county  and  town.  Several  recita- 
tions were  devoted  to  the  raising  and 
manufacturing  of  tobacco.  A  large  scrap 
book  of  Winston-Salem  was  made  from  the 
newspaper  clippings  and  pictures  brought 
to  school.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  just  here  to  mention  the  letters 
written  by  the  children  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  Winston-Salem.  A  letter  was 
received  from  a  sixth  grade  pupil  in  a 
moimtain  school,  telling  about  life  in  a 
Montana  town  and  asking  for  information 
about  Winston.  The  children  took  delight 
in  answering  the  letter,  and  some  even  sent 
post  cards  and  specimens  of  tobacco.  One 
little  girl  sent  a  box  of  tobacco,  showing 
the  various  stages  of  the  weed,  from  the 
tiny  seeds  to  the  finished  "plug." 

When  the  note  books  were  completed, 
the  following  summary  was  made  and  used 
in  reviewing  the  State  as  a  whole: 

I.  Position : 

In   Unite<l   States. 
On  Atlantic  Coast. 
Boundaries. 

II.  Size: 

State   in   the   Union. 

State  on  coast. 

of  land  area  of  world  as  big  as 

III.  Extent: 
E.  to  W. 
N.  to  S. 

IV.  Outline: 

Coast — Harbors ;    capes ;   bays ;    sounds ; 
inlets;    sand   bars. 

V.  Name,    nicknames. 

VI.  Surface: 

1.  Divisions    1,   2,   3. 

2.  Coastal    plain — how   formed. 

3.  Mountains — System;   ranges;  peaks; 
direction;  height. 

VII.  Rivers,    Lakes,    Swamps: 

1.  Watershed. 

2.  General   direction  of  rivers. 

3.  Rivers  east  of  Blue  Ridge. 

4.  Rivers  west  of  Blue  Ridge. 

5.  Lakes — where ;    names. 

6.  Swamps — wliere;     names. 

VIII.  Climate    (in   general). 

X.  Production    (20   leading   productions). 

XI.  Minerals    (14    leading   minerals). 

XII.  Forests. 

XIII.  Building    stones. 

XIV.  Occupations. 

XV.  Cities. 

Throughout  the  entire  course,  map  draw- 
ing was  combined  with  the  study. 


Athletics  as  a  Means  of  Discipline. 

By  Preston  Lewis  Gray. 

In  the  government  of  a  school,  we  hold 
that  it  is  wise  to  employ  tact  and  kindness 
to  accomplish  the  end  desired,  which  is 
good  order  and  the  proper  observance  of 
the  rules.  We  should  win  our  way  not  so 
much  by  the  iron  hand  and  the  mailed  fist 
as  by  kindly  means  and  methods,  and  the 
use  of  every  plan  which  can  be  brought  to 
our  aid,  rather  than  by  the  punishment  of 
the  body  and  the  humiliation  of  the  mind. 
It  is  natural  for  expanding  young  lives  to 
crave  the  open  air  and  those  enjoyable  ex- 
ercises which*  are  accompanied  by  a  hearty 
laugh,  bright  eye  and  smiling  face.  Boys 
love  to  shout  and  play  and  this  is  proper. 
It  is  in  proportion  as  they  love  to  do  so 
that  they  hate  to  be  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege, and  when  you  make  a  reasonable  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  sports,  you  touch 
them  in  a  tender  spot  where  they  are  most 
likely  to  hearken  and  to  heed.  "Thou  shalt 
not,"  coupled  with  a  penalty,  may  force  an 
unwilling  obedience;  but  the  promise  of 
the  enjoyment  of  a  delightful  sport  as  a 
reward  of  good  behavior,  accompanied  by 
tlie  fear  of  being  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
upon    misconduct — will    work    wonders. 

Another  reason  why  athletics  is  a  means 
of  successful  discipline  lies  in  this,  that  the 
average  boy  in  a  normal  condition  of  mind 
and  body  is  much  more  easily  controlled 
than  when  he  is  morbid,  sick,  sensitive,  and 
delicate. 

The  existence  of  athletics,  in  the  school, 
undoubtedly  tends  to  make  healthy  boys. 
The  interest  which  competitive  games  ex- 
cite, brings  out  a  larger  number  of  stu- 
dents to  take  part  in  the  exercises,  and  re- 
sults in  the  development  of  youths  with 
happy  hearts  and  clear  heads,  ready  to 
study  and  obey,  with  surplus  energy  ex- 
pended, not  in  mischief  making,  but  in 
muscle  building. 

Exercise  gives  appetite  for  food  and  ap- 
petite satisfied  brings  strength  without  ir- 
ascibility, pettishness,  complaints  against 
the  rules,  grumbling  or  moodiness.  In 
practice  we  find  this  theory  true ;  for 
healthy,  heartj'  boys  are  generally  loyal 
and    satisfied. 

We  venture  to  say  that  in  most  prepara- 
tory schools  the  winter  months  are  most 
trying  on  the  governing  authorities.  It  is 
partly  so  because  of  the  confinement  of 
heart}'  boys  indoors,  without  the  safety 
valve  of  athletics  to  blow  off  the  steam  of 
animal  energy.  October,  however,  is  the 
month  when  the  responsibility  of  the  disci- 
pline is  lightest.  The  reason  again  is  ap-  - 
parent.  That  fine  month  of  sunshiny  days, 
blue  skies  and  crisp  and  bracing  atmos- 
phere, is  the  glory  of  out-of-door  sports. 
Thus  we  can  see  the  importance  of  physi- 
cal exercises — when  wisely  conducted  and 
regulated,  and  their  close  connection  ^^^th 
the  discipline   of   a  boys'  school. 

It  is  only  when  interest  in  athletics 
crowds  out  the  proper  studiousness  that  it 
becomes  a  menace  rather  than  an  aid  in 
the     discipline.       To     guard     against     this 


great  danger,  the  competitive  contests 
should  be  limited  in  number  and  be  held 
as   far  as   possible  on  the  school   holidays. 

It  is  well  to  employ  teachers  with  some 
athletic  ability,  but  in  all,  except,  perhaps, 
the  physical  director,  their  physical  ac- 
quirements should  be  subordinate  to  their 
scholarship   and   Christian   character. 

Another  truth  in  connection  with  this 
subject  is  that  a  busy  set  of  boys  is  gener- 
ally a  happy  and  easily  disciplined  body. 
A  boy  cannot  well  study  all  day.  The 
morning  hours  are  necessarily  filled  with 
study,  and  so  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
afternoon  should  be  given  over  to  pleasant 
out-of-door  life;  the  whole  day  being  thus 
occupied — and  fully  occupied — not  all  to- 
gether with  work;  but  with  work  relieved 
by  play. 

All  rules  and  discipline  against  immor- 
ality are  helped  in  their  enforcement  by 
athletics; 'for  we  be'.ieve  that  boys  who  sit 
idly  and  lazily  around  in  an  inactive  state, 
are  much  more  apt  to  be  low,  impure,  foul 
of  mouth  and  passing  the  dirty  joke,  than 
the  hearty  fellow  in  the  football  'rush  or 
those  contending  in  an  exciting  baseball 
battle. 

Thus  w«  see  first,  that  athletics  aids  the 
discipline  in  a  powerful  manner  and  avoids 
friction  which  results  from  harsher  meth- 
ods ;  second,  the  privilege  of  playing  being 
made  dependent  upon  good  conduct  touches 
them  at  a  point  where  they  are  personally 
and  deeply  interested,  and  hence  is  apt  to 
be  regarded:  third,  the  fostering  and  en- 
couragement of  sports  and  games,  in  reason, 
develops  a  normal  condition  of  mind  and 
body — in  which  state  a  boy  may  be  con- 
trolled and  wisely  directed  with  vastly 
more  ease;  fifth,  it  enables  the  principal  to 
keep  the  students  interested  and  occupied, 
which  in  itself  tends  to  good  discipline, 
and  sixth,  properly  conducted  athletics,  in 
which  the  players  are  upon  a  pledge,  is  a 
help  in  the  discipline  and  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  rules  against  immorality  and  other 
harmful    indulgences. 


Shakespeare's  Emotional  Power. 

By  Edward  Frexch. 

Shakespeare,  the  man  of  many  arts,  is 
unique  in  his  literary  emotions.  He  was 
eminently  able  to  depict  almost  every  emo- 
tion of  the  human  soul.  Seldom,  if  ever, 
did  this  genius  from  Stratford-on-Avon  pro- 
ject his  own  personality  into  his  master- 
pieces of  literary  skill.  In  our  contem- 
plation of  this  prince  of  English  drama- 
tists we  are  not  to  conclude  that  he  actu- 
ally tasted  of  all  the  personal  distress, 
hatred,  love,  jealousy  and  revenge  so  often 
portrayed  in  his  characteristic  works. 

Every  literary  requisite  seems  to  have 
found  way  into  his  diction,  but  Shake- 
speare's intimate  relationship  with  his 
characters  in  sympathy,  if  not  sentiment, 
gains  for  him  the  crowning  gift  of  the  most 
effective  expression.  The  power  to  feel  as  a 
friend,  judge  as  the  just,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  secrets  of  all,  gained  for  him  an  un- 
fathomable sympathy  with  human  nature  in 
all   her  freaks  and  passions.     His   intellec- 
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tual  ability  for  discriminating  cliaracter  ele- 
ments accounts  for  the  accuracy  of  liis 
sj-mpathetic  interpretation  of  life,  history 
and  the  relative  status  of  society.  It  was 
his  policy  to  know  his  characters  and  their 
reasons  for  acting  their  part  as  they  did. 
In  other  words,  Shakespeare's  characters 
were,  to  him,  real  men  and  women ;  not 
conventional    mimics. 

The  Shakespearean  philosophj'  is  that  if 
literature  is  for  natural,  human  beings, 
cold  conventionality  should  not  wring  from 
human  experience  its  profound  sympathj', 
making  of  life  only  a  soulless  automaton. 
,  The  ability  to  interpret  the  various 
complicated  elements  of  character,  sub- 
jected to  a  multiplicity  of  stimuli,  correctly 
enough  not  to  miss  the  probable  line  of 
conduct,  enabled  Shakespeare  to  harmonize 
the  actions  of  any  diversity  or  combina- 
tion of  men  and  women,  into  a  consistent 
literary  production,  capable  of  forcing 
others  to  feel  and  to  understand,  because  lie 
felt    and    understood,    himself. 


Utilizing  Jack  Frost. 

Next  time  Jack  Frost  is  at  work  just 
show  the  scholars  some  of  his  power.  Pre- 
pare following  material,  putting  them  out 
at  night  where  they  will  not  be  interfered 
with — say  on  window-sill  of  upper  floor: 

1.  Lead  pipe,  filled  with  water,  plugged 
both  ends.  Some  people  still  say  that  the 
thaw   causes   bursts. 

2.  Ball  of  clay  filled  with  water.  Shows 
action  of  frost  as  helping  farmers  in  break- 
ing up  clods  of  earth;  also  how  rocks  are 
crumbled  and  land  slips  caused. 

3.  Gage  an  Indian-rubber  ball  with  a 
hollow  in  cardboard;  then  cut  small  hole, 
fill  with  water.  Put  rubber  patch  over 
hole.  Shows  expansion  of  water.  Explain 
why  ice  swims. 

4.  Fill  various  bottles,  some  with  slight 
cracks  in.  Shows  expansion  and  power  of 
frost. 

5.  Some  snowy  day,  take  out  your  class 
and  relief  map;  let  them  see  it  get  cov- 
ered; they  bring  it  into  warm  room.  Snow 
melts,  rivers  are  formed,  and  flow  down 
mountain  sides  to  sea.  Shows  that,  while 
sources  of  rivers  may  be  very  near,  mouths 
may  be  wide  apart.  Scatter  a  little  dust 
on  map  during  melting,  and  you  may  form 
delta,  etc. — Selected. 


Helps  in  Elementary  Reading. 

Teach  quickness  by  alertness  on  your 
part,  but  do  not  confound  alertness  with 
hastiness. 

Teach   correct    position    from    the    first. 

Teach  all  words  first  from  the  board. 

Write  a  word  and  have  children  change 
it  to  some  other;  as.  c-a-t  change  to  b-a-t. 
Erase  c  and  place  b. 

Mix  up  the  letters  of  a  word  and  have 
children  place  in  correct  order:  as,  r-i-l-g, 
g-i-r-l. 

Have  one  whisper  words  to  you  to  place 
on  board  for  the  others  to  name. 

Have  one  point  to  words  for  the  others 
to  name. 


Write  words  with  one  or  several  letters 
omitted.     Let  children  supply  letters. 

Write  the  alphabet  on  the  board  and 
have  the  chi'dren  select  letters  from  it  to 
make  words.  Let  one  child  select  letters 
to  make  a  word  of  which  he  alone  is  think- 
ing; the  others  will  watch  eagerly  to  see 
what  it  is. 

Ijct  the  children  give  you  words  that 
rhyme;    as,  bat,  eat,  mat. 

Construct  words  that  are  alike  in  all 
but  one  or  two  letters  and  have  children 
show  likeness  and  unlikeness;  as,  b-ee,  s-ee, 
tr-ee;  1-ight,  s-ight,,  br-ight.  This  will 
help  in  teaching  sound  of  letters. 

Have  each  in  turn  give  a  word  beginning 
with  the  last  letters  of  the  last  word  writ- 
ten ;    as,   bright,   tree,   eat. 

Have  children  find  words  within  words; 
as,   th-is,   th-in,   f-in-d. 

Have  them  give  lists  of  words  contain- 
ing  a   certain    number   of   letters. 

Have  one  start  a  sentence,  the  next  give 
the  next  word'.  This  requires  much  prac- 
tice. 

In  writing  words  in  their  dictation, 
sometimes  allow  them  to  give  you  the  let- 
ters that  make  the  word. 

Have  each  one  give  a  sentence  contain- 
ing a  certain  word.  Have  them  give  lists 
of  fruits,  of  (lowers,  of  animals.  Allow 
them   to   do  the   spelling. 

Print  a  copy  and  have  them  write  it. 

Draw  a  wheel  with  a  word  terminating 
each   spoke. 

Underscore  each  of  a  list  of  words  with 
bright  colored  cravon. — HeJected. 


Story  of  a  Little  Hebrew  Girl. 

[This  story  was  written  by  a  little  He- 
brew girl  who  came  to  America  more  than 
a  year  ago  from  Russia.  She  is  now  in 
the  fourth  grade.  Tlie  spelling  and  sen- 
tences remain  as  she  wrote.] 

You  asked  me  to  write  something  about 
my  old  home  and  voyage  over  the  sea. 
This  is  a  hard  ask  for  me  indeed,  but  I  am 
glad  of  having  a  chance  to  write  about 
that  dear  place  in  which  I  have  been 
raised   up. 

ily  home  was  in  a  little  village  embraced 
with  wide  and  broad  fields.  To  the  west 
side  of  it  was  extended  an  ever  green  pine 
forest,  and  to  the  east  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
stood  quietly  a  little  Catholic  church  and 
not  far  away  from  the  little  church  to  the 
north  and  the  south  stood  two  wind  mills, 
lifting  up  proudly  their  heads  as  if  say- 
ing, we  arc  they  who  prepare  food  for  you. 
Jly  house  was  not  built  so  beautiful  as 
houses  are  built  here  in  this  country, 
because  uncle  frost  is  much  severer  to  Rus- 
sia than  he  is  to  America  and  wooden 
houses  are  there  built  of  thick  beams  and 
from  outside  they  are  covered  with  boards, 
but  as  the  people  in  the  villages  are  not 
so  aristocratic  as  the  townsmen  they  don't 
cover  it  with  boards.  The  roofs  are  cov- 
ered with  straw.  We  had  no  heaters  and 
ranges  neither  but  on  the  corner  of  the 
house  there  stood  a  great  big  oven  made  of 
brick  in  the  front  of  which  was  a  hearth 
to  cook  while  the  inner  side  was  used  only 
for  baking  of  bread. 


But  no  matter  that  my  i.ouse  was  not  so 
nice  it  gave  me  much  more  pleasure  than 
the  nicest  home  can  give  here.  The  big 
o\eu  gave  me  liealthy  rye  bread  which  I 
have  not  even  seen  here  and  in  the  rooms 
was  never  any  fume  any  smell  of  charcoal 
caused  as  it  is  very  frequently  here.  The 
rooms  were  also  big  and  convenient.  The 
distance  round  about  my  village  was  al- 
ways colored.  At  spring  and  summer  it 
was  dark  green  and  the  little  lake  looked 
like  a  silver  carpet  spread  over  a  green 
velvet  tloor,  and  the  sun  and  moon  walked 
over   it  day  and  night. 

At  automn  it  adopted  a  sorry  view,  all 
around  except  the  forest  it  was  yellow  and 
it  looked  as  if  nature  is  going  to  die.  But 
therefore  the  air  was  filled  with  a  sweet 
smeU  of  fresh  mowed  hay  and  riping  fruits. 
The  most  pleasant  time  was  for  me  the 
winter.  When  the  sun  or  moon  have  send 
tlieir  gold  rays  to  the  earth  which  was 
covered  with  white  snow.  It  seemed  to  my 
eyes  that  diamonds  and  brilliants  are 
spread  every  where.  The  best  what  I  liked 
was  to  have  a  sleigh  ride. 

The  people  of  my  old  home  are  all  ignor- 
ant, ilen  don't  know  even  to  read  in  their 
prayers.  Women  knew  to  read  a  little  in 
their  prayers  but  they  can  neither  write 
nor  read  written  words  because  there  are 
very  little  public  schools;  and  private 
schools  ask  to  pay  for,  what  not  all  are 
able   to   do. 

Yet  when  in  my  voyage  I  had  not  much 
time  to  think  about  my  home  because  I 
had  seen  many  new  things  that  I  was  en- 
joyed with.  Berlin  admired  me  and  Ant- 
werp amused  me.  In  Antwerp  I  entered 
into  the  ship.  A  crowd  of  people  came  to 
wish  the  crew  good  luck  on  the  jurney. 
Music  played  a  farewell  march  and  we 
started  off.  During  the  first  day  I  stood 
on  the  deck  and  looked  at  the  sea  which 
was  yellow  like  turbid;  large,  black  birds 
sarounde  the  ship  flutering  up  and  down 
searching  food  for  themselves.  About  11 
o'clock  we  came  to  London  town.  O,  my 
lord,  what  a  big  town  it  must  be.  From 
the  ship  I  looked  at  it  and  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night  it  looked  as  if  the  whole  town 
is  deeped  in  a  sea  of  lights  of  all  kind  of 
colors. 

In  the  morning  when  I  looked  at  the 
waters  of  the  sea  it  was  already  blue  and 
it  \\as  not  any  more  a  level  surface  of 
waters  as  the  sweet  lake  of  my  little  vil- 
lage, but  a  storming  and  roaring  mass 
dancing  up  and  down  one  wave  swallowing 
the  other.  When  the  sun  shone  on  it  and 
a  little  rainbow  was  to  be  seen  near  by  our 
vessel,  it  seemed  to  me  as  the  red  grown 
face  of  a  Russian  cosack  which  is  ready 
to  slay  tender  women  and  innocent  babies. 
This  made  my  head  so  giddy  that  I  was 
obliged  to  go  in  my  room  and  lay  down. 
I  had  sea  sickness,  and  I  was  sick  until 
we  came  to  New  York. 

1  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear 
teacher  for  giving  me  the  chance  to  think 
some  about  my  sweet  home,  lovely  cradle 
of  my  childhood.  Being  busy  with  the  les- 
sons I  coud  not  think  of  it.  Your  pupil 
that   remains      Yours  very  truly, 

Fannie    Kadiz. 
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Description  of  Indian  Hunting  as  Told 

by  a  Traveler. 

There  is  abundance  of  Venison  att  the 
time  of  tlie  Yeare  ffree  for  any  one  to  kill. 
I  have  seen  Bucks  as  fatt  in  July  there  as 
I  have  here;  indeed  in  the  winter  they  are 
meere  Carron  for  then  the  Indians  Come 
Downe  a  mong  the  English  and  hunt  for 
'em;  they  will  kill  you  seven  Bucks  or  does 
for  a  match  Coat;  that  is  a  sort  of  stuff 
like  a  Blankett  Dyed  Red  or  Bleu  which 
they  Rap  about  em,  goeing  for  the  most 
Part  Naked,  onely  tying  a  peice  of  a  Clout 
or  a  ffox  skin  around  their  waist.  They 
are  exterordinary  good  Marks  men  and 
will  kill  You  more  game  then  any  of  our 
English  cann;  they  aeknolledge  a  Deity 
butt  worship  Sunn  Moone  and  stars;  they 
have  no  Reguard  as  to  Dayes  they  know  no 
sabbath;  tliey  Saeerafize  once  a  year  to  the 
Devill;  I  was  once  out  in  the  woods  with 
my  Gun  thinliing  to  shoote  something  and 
I  hapned  to  espye  an  Indian  with  his  Gun 
Cockt  and  just  goeing  to  fire  att  a  Couple  of 
Deare;  when  on  a  suddan  the  Deare  ither 
saw  him  or  smelt  him  and  so  Ran  away  as 
hard  as  they  could,  the  Indian  imediatly 
tooke  a  little  tommahauke;  a  sort  of  lathing 
hamer  that  will  eutt  att  one  side  like  a 
hatchett;  and  Cutt  the  Barke  about  a  foot 
square  from  a  Popplar  tree;  and  upon  the 
tree  where  the  Barke  was  he  Drew  the  Pic- 
ture of  a  Squirell  and  knelt  Downe  and 
worshipt  itt;  and  as  soone  as  done  he  tooke 
his  Gun  and  away  he  went  Cleare  Contrary 
to  which  way  the  Deare  tooke;  and  in  less 
than  halfe  a  quarter  of  an  hower  I  heard 
him  shoote;  I  made  that  way  out  of  Curios- 
ity; to  se  if  he  had  kil'd  any  thing;  and 
when  I  came  I  found  he  had  killed  a  Deare; 
and  was  goeing  to  skin  itt.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  thought  itt  to  be  the  same 
Deare  and  he  told  me  he  was  sure  itt  was. 
He  had  bin  affter  them  already  two  Dayes 
before  butt  he  beleived  they  allways  winded 
him.  1  asked  him  if  he  thought  there  was 
any  thing  in  the  worshiping  that  Picture 
he  made  (that  was  the  occasion  of  his  kill- 
ing the  Deare;  he  told  me)  he  did  beleive 
there  was  butt  as  for  any  Reasons  he  could 
give  me  none ;  butt  it  was  there  way. 


Women  on  School  Boards. 

[Contiuued  from  Page  9.] 

schools  (Pennsylvania).  Organizing  edu- 
cation associations,  having  teachers'  sal- 
aries raised,  securing  new  schools  and 
creating  sentiment,  especially  for  kinder- 
gartens, doirestic  science  and  manual  train- 
ing (Virginia).  Creating  sentiment  for 
improving  school  premises  and  increasing 
school  facilities  ( Texas  )> — School  Board 
Journal. 


The  Rubaiyat  of  Ethylle  McFadden, 
School  Teacher. 

Why  fret  the  soul  with  method  and  device? 
For  whether  I  to  learning's  fount  entice 
By    lure    or    lash,    the    end    remains    the 

same — 
The    Board    pays    evermore    the    self-aame 

price. 

In  pedagogy's  arid  wastes  I  pine, 
On  apperception's  husks  i  lunch  and  dine, 
And   correlation's    tasteless    tincture   quaff. 
Haste,     Hymen,     be     thy     grateful     refuge 
mine! 

dee  yonder  diabolic  imp  that  near 

The   door   sits   idle,   with   malicious   lear, 

And  scorns  both  books  and  teacher. 

He   shall  vex 
My   soul   no   more, — I'll   pass   him   on   next 

year. 

Monotonous  day  treads  on  the  heel  of  day. 
Reports  and  marks  and  all  the  gaunt  array 
Of    papers,    lessons,    meetings,    and    exams 
File  by.     0  Cupid,  why  thy  long  delay? 
—H.   a.   Piatt. 


C'herisli  some  aim,  be  it  ever  so  lowly — 
Work  for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly. 
Labor,  all  labor  is  noble  and  hoh'. 
So   here   hath   been    dawning   another   blue 

day. 
Think!   wilt  thou  let  it  slip  useless  away? 
Out  of  eternity  this  new  day  was  born 
Into  eternity  at  night  will  return, 

— Selected. 


WANTED. 

To  send  to  teachers  and  school  officials 
our  book  of  information  which  explains 
our  methods  and  plans  of  conducting  an 
up-to-date,  reliable  teachers'  agency. 
Superior  advantages  and  reliable  service 
guaranteed  to  those  who  deal  with  us. 
Optional  plans  of  registering  offered  to 
teachers. 

THREE     offices: 

12-16  Trinity  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

101  Market  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.        — 
1543  Glenarm  St.,  Denver,  Col. 
Correspond  with  nearest  office. 

INTERSTATE  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 


Kind  hearts   are   the  gardens. 
Kind   thoughts   are  the   roots. 

Kind  words  are  the  blossoms. 
Kind  deeds  are  the  fruits. 

— Selected. 

WINTERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Fall  Term  opens  September  Sd,  and  closes  De- 
cember 1st,  1906.  Spring  Term  begins  Decem- 
ber 31st.  1906.  and  ends  May  17th,  1907. 

Thorough  instruction  under  the  best  moral  in- 
fluence. Tuition  $1  to  $3.50  per  month.  Board, 
including  furnished  rooms,  light  and  fuel  $8  per 
month.  Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months 
$81  to  $130.  Separate  dormitories  for  boys  and 
girls  under  special  supervision  of  members  of  the 
faculty.  Good  mineral  water  supply  on  the 
grounds.  For  catalogue  and  further  informa- 
tion, address  the  principal. 

G.  E.  LINEBERRY,  Winterville.  N.  C. 


INTERNATIONAL! 

DIOTIOISIARY 

THE  ONE  GREAT 
STANDARD  AUTHORITY. 

Can  it  truly  be  said  of  any  other  book  . 
than  WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY  that  it  is:— 
The  Standard  of  the  Federal  and  State  Courts? 
The  Standard  of  the  Govt.    Printing   Office? 
The  Basis  of  nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks?  _  In- 1 
dorsed  by  every  Stale  School  Supt.?_    Univer-  I 
f  ally  recommended  by  College  Presidents  and 
Educators?     The  Standard   for  over  99%   of 
the  Newspapers? 

IP  TO  DATE  and  KEX.IABI.E. 

S380  Pages.  6000  Illustrations. 

Shonl'1  YoH  Xot  Own  Stich  a  T»o»>li  i 


"Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary. 
The  largest  of  our  abridgments.  R.-cuhir 
and  Thin  Paper  editions.  Unsurpasstd  for 
elegance  and  convenience, 

1116  Pages  and  11>-0  Illustrations. 


Write  for  "The  Story  of  a  Book"— Free. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 

Springfield,    Mass.,    U.S.A. 

GET  THE  BEST. 


Summer  School  of  the 

South. 

University  of  Tennessee 

KNOXVILLE. 

SixthSession — six  weeks:  June  25— Auifust  2.    The  Best  Summer  School  forTeaches. 

Courses  in  Kindergarten,  Primary  Methods,  Music,  Dra^viug,  Manual  Training,  Domestic 
Science.  Euthenics,  Expression,  Physical  Training,  Nature  Study  and  Biology,  Agriculture.  Horticul- 
ture, School  Gardening,  Geograph3',  Geology,  Physics,  Chemistry',  Mathematics,  English,  Litera- 
ture, the  Bible,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  History,  Economics,  Sociology,  Psychology, 
Education.     Sixty  popular  lectures  and  high  class  musical  entertainments. 

Conventions  of  National  Story  Tellers'  League,  National  Guild  of  Play,  Interstate  League  for  the 
Betterment  |of  Public  Schools,  Southern  Kindergarten  Association,  Southern  High  School  Princi- 
pals and  Teachers. 

One  fare  on  all  Southern  roads.  No  fees  except  nominal  registration  fee.  Board  and  lodging  at 
reasonable  rates.     For  full  announcement  and  special  information,  address 

P.  P.  CLAXTON,  Superintendent. 


University  of 

North   Carolina 


1789-1907 


^e^     j0^ 


Head  o£  the  State's  Educational  System. 

non2irtiTion^«-  Collegiate.  Graduate,  Medicine,  Law, 
Lft:p<iriiueui».    Engineering,  Pharmacy. 

Library  contains  4.5,(100  yolumes.  New  water  works,  electric 
lights,  central  heating  system.  New  dormitories,  gymnasium, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  library.      730  Students.      74  in  Faculty. 

The  Fall  term  begins  September  9,  1907.     .\ddress 
Francis  P.  Venable,  President,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Three  of  the  Buildings 
on  the  Campus 


of  Northwestern  Llniversity, 
Evanston. 


Teachers  Must  Raise  Their 
Grades  of  Certificate 

All  over  the  country  state  legislatures  are  raising  the  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates,  and  the  attitude  of  all  in  author- 
ity seems  to  indicate  that  YOU  MUST  ADVANCE  or  step  out  of  the  ranks  Teachers  themselves  are  advocating  a  higher 
standard.  At  a  recent  teachers'  institute  in  a  middle  west  state,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted:  "Resolved,  That  no 
teacher  getting  a  third  grade  certificate  and  having  it  renewed  once  should  ever  be  granted  another  of  the  same  grade;  nor  after 
getting  a  second  grade  and  having  it  twice  renewed,  should  ever  be  granted  another  of  equal  or  lower  grade."  If  j'ou  are  not  in 
the  front  rank,  you  must  get  there  or  ultimately  retire.     If  you  will  let  us  help  you 

YOUR    ADVANCEMENT    IS    ASSURED 

Almost  every  branch  needed  by  the  teacher  is  offered  in  our  various  departments.  The  course  in  PRIMARY  METHODS 
covers  thoroughly  all  work  of  first  three  grades  of  school. 

The  NORMAL  ELECTIVE  Courses  are  very  strong  reviews  in  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Algebra,  Higher  Algebra,  Bookkeep- 
ing, Plane  Geometry.  Grammar,  Composition,  Rhetoric,  Literature,  Drawing,  Physiology,  Physical  Geography,  Agriculture 
Botanj',  Zoology.  Physics.  Geography,  U.  S.  History,  Civil  Government,  Economics,  Pedagogics  and  Psychology. 

In  the  ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT  we  offer  complete  courses  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Grammar.  How  to  Write  English, 
English  and  American  Literature,  First  Year  Latin,  Physios,  Botany,  Ancient  History,  Medijeval  and  Modern  History  and  United 
States  History. 

We  teach  Business.  Shorthand,  Typewriting  and  Pharmacy  very  successfully. 

SPECIAL — No  correspondence  school  not  afiBliated  with  a  great  university  can  offer  cour.ses  of  such  strength  that  they  receive 
university  entrance  credits.  Our  instructors  are  university  graduates  who  give  their  whole  time  to  our  students,  --ind  the  instruc 
tion  is  carefully  adapted  to  individual  needs.  We  give  every  year  four  SlOO  scholarships  in  Northwestern  University  for  the  best 
work  done  by  our  correspondence  students.     Write  to-day  for  imformation. 

Interstate   School   of   Correspondence 

Affiliated  with  Northwestern  University.  374-386  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Endorsed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  Recommended  for 

Use  in  tt\c  Sciiools 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE 
By  Rm  O.  Wm  Connor 

SECRETARY  OF  THE   NORTH   CAROLINA   HISTORICAL  COMMISSION. 

A  story  of  such  leading  events  and  characters,  as  come  within  the  understanding  of 
children,  that  have  contributed  to  the  making  of  North  Carolina. 

Illustrated.    1 2  mo.  Cloth,  35  cents  net. 
J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  Southern  School  Furniture  Supply  Company 

MANUFACTURERS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 

QUICKEST  SERVICE  AND  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Write  about  what  you  want  or  call  when  in  the  city.     Salesroom  and  Warehouse,  Comer 

Broad  and  Ninth  Streets. 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

The  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

THE    STATE'S   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN. 

Regular  Courses  Leading  to  Degrees.  Brief  Courses  for  Teachers.  One-year  Course 
beginning  September  20th.  Two-months'  Course  beginning  September  20th.  Two- 
months'  Course  beginning  April  1st.  Observation  and  Practice  in  Training  School  for 
Teachers.    For  catalogue  address,  President  Charles  D.  McIver,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RICHMOND,  VA.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Seventeenth  j'ear,  same  management.  Conservative  and  reliable.  Operates  through- 
out the  Southvvest.  Members  located  in  twenty-eight  States.  Confidential  correspon- 
dence invited  with  schools  and  colleges  looking  for  teachers,  and  with  good  teachers  look- 
ing for  promotion.    Satisfactory  service  guaranteed.    Particulars  free  at  either  office. 


WANTED 

Miss  Annie  F.  Petty,  Librarian  State  Normal 
College,  Greensbon,  N.  C,  desires  to  complete 
her  file  of  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Elduca- 
tion,  Atlantic  Journal  of  Education,  and  State 
Normal  Magazine.  She  wishes  the  cojjies  given 
below,  and  would  greatly  appreciate  the  favor, 
if  any  one  seeing  this  notice  and  having  any 
copy  in  question  would  send  it  to  her  address, 
and  ^vrite  her  in  regard  to  it. 

North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 

Volume  I. — August.  ISO";  September,  1S97 
April.  1898;  July,  1898. 

Atlantic  Journal  of  Education. 

Volume  /v.— Januarv,  19()1  ;  February,  1901 
April.  1901;   May,  19U1;  June,  1901. 

Volume  V. — August,  1902;  September,  1902 
Noveml^er.  1902 

Volume  r/.— September.  1903;  October,  1903 
November,  1903;   December,  1903. 

State  Normal  Magazine. 

Volume  r.— No.  1,  October,  1899. 


Literary.  Teachers'  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Cour- 
ses. Board  ?ind  Tuition 
per  year  $125;  2,50  stu- 
dents annually  Ne  ^v 
buildings.  Enter  at  any- 
time. Send  for  beautitul 
new  catalogue.  Address 
the  president. 
W.T.  Whitsett,  Ph.  D., 
Whitsett,  N.  C. 


Capital  Stock  $30,000.00. 

D||CI\]pCC  When  vou  think  of  going  off"  to 
UUOIIiLOO  school,  write  for  New  Catalogue 
and  Special  Offer  of  the  T.,eading  Business  ard 
Shorthand  School.  Address  King's  Business 
College.  Raleigh.  N.  C,  or  Charlotte,  N.  C.  iW'e 
also  teach  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Penman- 
ship, etc.,  b3'  mail. J 


ENGLISH  TEXTS 


7>.'      <7.      77.  •  T/.      y?:      77.      T/.'      7/.      7/.      77;      77.      7>.      77.      T/y      7>.      7/.      T/.      v/^.      '77.      Tx.      '77.': -T?.'  ■ 


Emerson-Bender's   Modern   English 
Book  I. — Elemetary  Lessons  iu  English . 


.35  net 


Book  II. — A  Practical  English  Grammar  ,60  net 
These  books  aim  to  present  the  subject  of  lan- 
guage in  accordance  witli  iiiorlern  principles 
of  teaching.  They  are  based  on  a  study  of  the 
usage  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  of  mod- 
ern English. 

Kinard's  English  Grammar  for  Beginners      .50  net 

A  short  and  complete  course  of  elementary 
grammar.  Any  person  who  thoroughly  knows 
the  contents  of  this  book  can  write  correct 
English  without  difficulty. 

Carpenter's  English  Grammar  .75  net 

A  revision  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  "Principles  of 
English  Grammar"  (1S97).  This  has  been 
a  standard  text  for  many  years. 

Carpenter's  Rhetoric   and  English 

Composition  $J.OO  net 

A  revision  with  many  changes,  corrections  and 
additions,  of  Professor  Carpenter's  "Elements 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Composition"  (first 
and  second  high  school  course),  published  in 
1899  and  1901.  Stress  is  laid  on  correctness, 
clearness  and  simplicity  of  style. 


Huntington's  Elements  of   English 
Composisition 


.60  net 


The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  teach  boys  and  girls 
to  express  themselves  easily  and  naturally  in 
writing.  The  author,  who  is  experienced  in 
secondary   school   work,   believes   that   if   this 


end  is  to  be  accomplished  the  pupils  must, 
from  the  start,  be  taught  habits  instead  of 
rules  of  writing.  Particular  attention  is  given 
to  individual  work. 

Robins     and   Perkins'   Introduction   to 

the  Study  of  Rhetoric  .90  net 

This  text  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  rhetoric ;  it  includes  lessons  in  phrase- 
ology and  sentence  structure — covering  the 
requirement  in  advanced  grammar  and  in  sen- 
tence structure  for  entrance  to  college — and 
lessons  in  punctuation. 

Woodley's  English  Studies  in  Interpretation 

and  Composition  .60  net 

An  ideal  book  for  high  schools.  It  is  written 
with  the  intention  of  preparing  students  to 
rightly  understand  and  appreciate  good  litera- 
ture. A  splendid  four  years'  course  in  the 
reading  and  study  of  literature  is  included  in 
the  text.  -  ' 

Mitcheill  and  Carpenter's  Exposition  in 

Class-Room  Practice.  .70  net 

This  volume  treats  of  practically  all  the  forms 
of  exposition  actually  carried  on  in  secondary 
school  work.  It  supplements  the  more  general 
treatises  on  composition  and  rlietoric. 


Palmer  and  Sammis'  Principles  on  Oral 
English 


.60  net 


A  splendid  text-book  on  the  subject,  with  a 
number  of  declamations  appended  as  addi- 
tional material  for  the  practice  of  reading  and 
speaking  as  an  art. 


The  Macmillan  Copmany 

Fourth  National  Bank  Building 
ATLANTA,  GA. 
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The  Normal  and  Industrial  College 

The  State's  College  For  Women 

Professional  Training  For  Teachers 


Two  Months'  Course  Begins  April  1st. 

Tuition  free.  Admission  requirements  reasonable. 
Expenses  moderate.  Instruction  thorough.  Course  of  study 
practical.  Individual  needs  considered.  Full  Laboratory 
and  Library  facilities. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  College  available. 

School  subjects  studied.  The  science  taught.  The 
art  demonstrated. 


Peda^O^y:    Helpful  lectures  on  approved  methods. 
Observation  Work:    Training  school  of  250  pupils. 
Instruction:    English,  Histor\%  Science  and  Drawing  as 
taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Educational  opportunity  for  educational  workers.     Better    equipment 
for  better  service. 

For  fuller  information  aildress 

J.  I.  FOUST,  Dean, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


New   ■  "^ 
South 

Automatic 

SCHOOL  DESK 


EQUAL   TO  ANY  DESK. 

1.     In  beauty  of  design  and  finish. 
2.     In  character  of  material  and  construction. 
3.     In  quality  of  comfort  and  healthfulness. 
■i.     In  durability,  convenience,  and  noiseless  operation. 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  DESKS. 

1.  IN  ADAPTATION  TO  SOUTHERN  CLIMATE. 

2.  In  accessibility.     Immediate  shipments  and  quick  delivery. 

3.  IN  PRICE,  THE  LOWEST.    Not  in  the  "Trust." 

Low  freight  rates.     Economical  and  efficient  organization 
of  the  best  equipped  factory  in  the  country  todaj'. 

We  manufacture  School  Desks,  Church  Pews,  Opera   Chairs,  Park 
Benches,  etc.     Write  for  Catalogue,  prices  and  information. 

Alississippi  Seating  Company 

Jackson,    IVlississippi. 

TO  TEACHERS— Show  this  Ad  to  yourSchool  Board. 
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20,512  Remington  Typewriters 


Are  used  for  instruction  purpo- 
ses in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada^  vastly  more 
than  all  other  makes  combined 

The  choice  of  the  commercial 
world  is  reflected  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  commercial  schools 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

706  East  Main  Street,  Rictimond,  Va. 


k 
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Entered  at  the  Postoffice  at  Durham,  N.  C,  as  Second  Class  Matter. 
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(Boob  morning,  sweet  "Z^prll.  so  winsome  anb  s\)^. 

'Wltb  a  smile  on  ^our  lip  anb  a  tear  In  ipour  ei?e. 

Oljere  are  pretty  Ijepatlcas  l)l6  In  ipour  ijaiv. 

• 

ZAnb  bonnj  blue  violets  clustering  t^ere. 

^1)2^  sprlng-beautles  wake  for  tl)e  girls  an6  tl)e  ho'gs. 

'^nb  tl)e  earth)  grows  green  without  bustle  anb  noise. 

TF^rom  tiny  brown  be6s  now  wrapped  folb  upon  fol5. 

Ol)e  loveliest  garlanis  will  soon  be  unroUei. 

/ 

ZW).  welcome!  sweet  'ZAprll:  wl)Ose  feet  from  tl)e  bills. 

Ufave  walked  6own  tbe  valleys  anb  crossed  o'er  tl)e  rills 

, 

Ol)e  pearls  tl)at  you  bring  us  aredews  anb  warm  showers 

, 

ZXnb  tl)e  l)em  of  your  garment  Is  brol6ere6  wltl)  flowers 
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The 
Legislature 


Current  Events. 


The  work  of  the  legislature  ended  Mon- 
day, March  11.  The  members  receive  pay 
for  only  sixty  days,  and  as  is  always  the 
case  the  legislature  closed 
soon  after  the  sixty  days 
expire.  In  order  to  com- 
plete the  business,  however,  night  and  day 
sessions  were  held  during  the  last  thirty 
days.  By  far  the  larger  per  cent  of  the 
bills  are  of  a  local  nature,  but  there  were 
enacted  several  bills  of  considerable  impor- 
tance. 

Liberal  appropriations  were  made  to  all 
the  State  institutions,  and  it  is  the  first 
time  since  the  war  that  they  have  been 
adequately  provided  for.  A  number  of  new 
institutions  were  established:  The  Eastern 
Training  School,  the  Spray  School  of  Tech- 
nology, a  Sanatorium  for  Consumptives, 
and  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Memorial  Train- 
ing School.  Ample  provisions  were  made 
for  the  first  time  for  the  care  of  the  in- 


The  school  system  is  materially  strength- 
ened by  the  passage  of  the  high  school 
bill  and  the  compulsory  school  law. 

The  salaries  of  State  officers  were  equal- 
ized, and  all  fees  in  the  State  offices  were 
abolished.  The  salaries  of  the  Superior 
Court  Judges  were  increased  $250,  the 
Governor  is  allowed  travelling  expenses, 
and  the  Attorney-General  is  allowed  an 
assistant. 

The  laws  that  excited  the  greatest  inter- 
est throughout  the  State  and  which  have 
made  the  present  legislature  famous,  are 
the  passenger  rate  bill,  reducing  fares  to 
two  and  one-quarter  cents  a  mile,  freight 
rate  bill,  which  is  enacted  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination in  freight  rates,  and  the  anti- 
trust bill,  which  attempts  to  control  the 
conduct  of  trusts  and  monopolies  in  the 
State. 

A  new  county  will  be  added  in  1908,  and 
called  Lee,  with  Sanford-Jonesboro  as  the 
county   seat. 

An  immigration  bill  was  passed  and 
added  to  the  Agricultural  Department. 
Ten  thousand  dollars  was  the  appropriation 
to   further   the   immigration   movement. 


Several   months   ago  the  government  ad- 
vertised that  the  Panama  Canal  would  be 
built  by  contract  if  suitable  bids  could  be 
obtained.       Mr.     Oliver,     of 

The  Panama  Tennessee,  a  contractor  of 
Canal. 

much      reputation,      entered 

the  lowest  bid,  but  it  is  claimed  that  he  did 
not  make  "such  an  arrangement  as  re- 
gards the  financial  backing  and  co-opera- 
tion as  was  in  all  respects  satisfactory  to 
the  Canal  Commission  and  the  President." 
The  government  has  now  reached  the  de- 
termination to  place  an  army  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  work.  The  officer  chosen  for 
this  important  position  is  Major  George  W. 
Goethals.  of  the  engineering  corps.  He 
will  have  assistant  from  the  engineering 
corps  who  will  be  expected  to  be  so  familiar 
with  the  responsible  p.nrt  of  the  work  that 


in   case   of   necessity   either   might   succeed 
Major  Goethals. 

While  the  government  will  not  turn  over 
the  entire  job  of  building  the  great  canal 
to  any  private  corporation,  this  new  pur- 
pose does  not  in  the  least,  it  is  claimed, 
prevent  the  United  States  from  having  a 
part  or  even  all  of  the  work  done  by  pri- 
vate contractors.  The  government  engi- 
neers, however,  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  building  of  this  great  inter-ocean  ditch. 


The  government  will  soon  issue  a  set  of 
one-cent   and    of   two-cent    stamps   to   com- 
memorate the  Jamestown  Exposition.     Post- 
master General  Cortelyou  has 
Jamestown  already    approved     the     de- 

Postage  Stamps.    .  .^,  ,  .,,    , 

signs.       Ine  stamps   will    be 

rectangular  in  form,  the  one-cent  stamp  being 
green  in  color  and  the  two-cent  carmine. 
The  one-cent  stamp  will  bear  a  vignette  of 
Captain  John  Smith  and  the  dates  of  his 
birth  and  death,  1580-1631.  In  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  will  be  a  profile  of  Pocha- 
hontas  and  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
a  profile  of  Powhatan.  The  two-cent  stamp 
will  bear  a  fine  engraving  of  the  landing 
of  the  first  settlers  at  Jamestown.  Tlie 
stamps  are  being  made  at  the  bureau  of 
engraving  and  printing,  and  will  be  placed 
on  sale  at  postoffiees  throughout  the 
United  States  on  April  26,  the  day  of  the 
opening   of    the    Jamestown   Exposition. 


Little  has  been  said  recently  of  the  Cu- 
ban situation.     Gov.  Magoon  has  been  suc- 
cessful   in    preserving    peace   and   compara- 
tive order.     There  seems  to 
The  Cuban  [^g      ^^^^^     unrest      in      the 

island  and  Secretary  Taft 
has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Cuba  and 
investigate  the  situation.  Business  inter- 
ests are  being  aifected,  it  is  claimed,  by 
the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  and  foreign 
governments  are  clamoring  to  have  the 
United  States  dictate  specifically  the  poli- 
cies  it  proposes   to  pursue. 

President  Roosevelt  has  decided  to  test 
the  capacity  of  Cubans  for  self-government 
before  permitting  them  to  resume  indepen- 
dent control  of  their  own  affairs.  Gov. 
ilagoon  will  be  authorized  to  have  the 
municipal  elections  held  in  June.  The  elec- 
tions for  President  and  Congress  will  be 
postponed  until  there  remains  absolutely 
no  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the  natives  to 
maintain  an  orderly  and  stable  govern- 
ment. 


It  is  well  known  to  all  students  of  his- 
tory that  the  opium  "habit  in  China  is  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  yellow  race. 
The  poppy  plant,  from 
The  End  of  the  ^^^^^  j^^^  jg  raised,  is 
Opium  Habit.  ,   .      ,    , 

cultivated  even  more  exten- 
sively than  the  tobacco  plant  in  America. 
Several  years  ago  China  attempted  to  re- 
strict the  opium  trade  and  it  resulted  in  a 
war  with  England,  as  a  result  the  opium 
trade  was  extended  and  England  gained 
control  of  Hong  Kong  and  has  since  held  it. 

China  has  again  taken  active  steps 
toward  abolishing  not  only  this  trade,  but 
the  complete  use  of  opium  within  her  bor- 
ders. 


A  more  drastic  plan  for  abolishing  an 
evil  has  seldom  been  proclaimed.  The  reg- 
ulations proi-ide  that  not  only  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy,  but  the  use  of  opium 
must  cease  within  ten  years.  No  new 
ground  can  be  placed  under  cultivation, 
and  the  amount  of  old  ground  devoted  to 
poppies  must  be  reduced  one-tenth  each 
year.  If  the  reduction  is  not  made  the 
ground  can  be  confiscated.  Every  user  of 
opium  must  register  his  name  and  the 
amount  consumed.  No  one  may  buy  opium 
unless  he  is  registered  and  no  one  may  be- 
gin to  use  it  hereafter.  Those  under  sixty 
years  of  age  must  decrease  the  amount 
they  use  twenty  per  cent  a  year  and  if  they 
do  not  they  •svill  be  punished.  Shops  sell- 
ing opium  will  be  closed  gradually.  All 
opium  dens  are  to  be  closed  within  six 
months,  and  owners  of  T^^ne-shops  and  inns 
must  not  permit  smoking  on  their  prem- 
ises. All  opium  shops  must  be  registered 
and  must  sell  less  opium  each  year,  and 
unless  their  reports  show  a  decrease  of 
sales  the  shops  will  be  closed  and  the 
owners  punished.  There  are  special  rules 
for  the  disuse  of  opium  by  government 
officials,  army  officers,  soldiers,  teachers, 
and  others,  who  must  abandon  the  habit, 
if  they  are  under  sixty  years  of  age,  in 
from  three  to  six  months.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  strictly  these  regulations  will 
be  enforced.  But  the  issue  of  such  regula- 
tions indicates  that  the  Chinese  are  awaka 
to  the  necessities  of  the  situation. 


One  of  the  brightest  writers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  passed 
away  on  the  19th  of  March  in  his  seventieth 
Thomas  birthday.      He   was   born    in 

Bailey  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 

Aldrich.  in   1837.     His  father  was  in- 

terested in  business  in  New  Orleans  and  the 
younger  days  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  were 
spent  there.  The  most  widely  read  of  all  his 
books,  "The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  is  a  story 
of  his  life  and  begins  with  his  life  in  New 
Orleans.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  humor 
and  several  very  fine  passages  of  description. 
Mr.  Aldrich  was  full  of  wit  and  humor.  "Mar- 
jorie  Daw,"  a  very  delightful  story,  perpetu- 
ates his  wit.  All  of  his  stories  are  clever,  and 
an  unsuspected  trap  lurks  in  the  most  of  them 
He  was  also  a  poet,  but  his  fame  is  greatest  aS 
a  story  writer.  It  was  his  success  though  in 
verse  making,  while  engaged  in  the  office  of  a 
New  York  merchant,  that  induced  him  to 
enter  on  a  literary  career.  His  first  volume 
of  poems,  published  in  1855,  was  called  "The 
Bells."  Since  then  he  has  published  several 
volumes  of  poems. 


Questions  for  Teachers. 

How  long  does  the  General  Assembly  of 
North  Carolina  sit  ?  Name  the  most  impor- 
tant bills  passed  by  the  last  Assembly.  What 
United  States  Senator  was  elected  ?  What 
progress  has  been  made  in  thePanamaCanal? 
How  long  has  the  United  States  had  control 
of  the  government  of  Cuba  ?  What  drugs  are 
made  from  opium  ?  Who  was  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  ?         

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  to  the  Joutj- 

NAL. 
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A  Year's  Educational  Progress. 


By  C.  L.  COON. 


Increase  in  the  School  Fund. — North 
Carolina  had,  for  1905-06,  an  available 
fund  of  $2,630,678.09  for  her  public  schools 
besides  a  considerable  sum  contributed  by 
individuals  to  lengthen  the  rural  school 
term,  to  build  better  rural  school  houses, 
and  to  secure  better  equipment  for  those 
houses.  The  total  increase  in  the  school 
fund  for  1006  over  the  year  1905  was 
$321,949.11,  of  wWch  sum  $71,647.31  was 
increase  in  rural  school  fimd  and  $230,- 
301.80  was  increase  in  city  school  fund. 

The  increase  in  funds  raised  by  local 
taxaition  has  been  marked.  The  whole 
amount  raised  by  this  means  for  1906  was 
.$448,610.35,  of  which  $61,307.96  was  for 
rural  schools  and  $387,467.01  was  for  city 
schools.  This  is  an  increase  of  $110,360.64 
for  1906  over  1905.  In  percentage  this  in- 
crease in  local  tax  funds  for  1906  over 
1905  was  92  per  cent  for  rural  schools, 
26  per  cent  for  city  schools,  and  35  per  cent 
for  the  State.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation  for 
rural  schools  nearly  doubled  in  one  year, 
while  there  was  an  increase  for  the  whole 
State  of  33  per  cent  in  funds  raised  by  that 
means.  In  addition  to  this  increase  in 
funds  from  local  taxation,  private  individ- 
uals'contributed  $48,159.78  for  increasing 
the  rural  school  term,  for  rural  school 
buildings,  equipment  and  the  like.  The 
cities  issued  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $174,- 
581.02,  which  was  an  increase  of  $111,938.- 
89  over   1905. 

Excluding  bonds,  loans.  State  appropria- 
tions, and  balance  from  previous  year,  the 
whole  amount  raised  by  taxation  for  the 
public  schools  during  1906  was  $1,839.- 
834.44,  an  increase  of  $159,890.64  over 
1905.  The  rural  increase  in  funds  raised 
bj'  taxation  was  $62.635.95 ;  the  city  in- 
crease $97,254.69.  These  figures  show  that 
we  raised  during  1906  $2.63  for  each  child 
of  school  age  enumerated  in  our  State 
school  census;  $2.03  for  each  child  out- 
side the  cities  and  towns  and  $5.80  for 
each  child  A^ithin  the  cities  and  tow-ns. 
This  was  a  per  capita  increase  in  1906  over 

1905  of  ten  cents  for  each  country  child 
of  school  age  and  fourteen  cents  for  each 
citj'  child. 

For  What  the  Money  Was  Spent. — The 
total    expenditures    for    all    schools    during 

1906  was  $2,291,053.15,  which  represents 
an  increase  of  $335,276.25  over  1905.  There 
was  an  increase  for  the  year  1906  over 
1905  of  $53,713.49  in  rural  expenditures 
and  an  increase  of  $281,541.76  in  city  ex- 
penditures. Of  this  increase,  rural  teach- 
ers and  superintendents  received  $59,234.08 
and  city  teachers  and  superintendents  $73,- 
166.62;  for  rural  school  buildings  and  sup- 
plies the  increased  expenditure  was  $9,150.- 
15  and  for  city  buildings  and  supplies 
$205,744.67,  while  the  increased  expendi- 
ture for  all  administration  purposes  was 
$5,350.26  for  rural  schools  and  $2,630.47 
for    city    schools. 


The  average  annual  salary  of  each  rural 
white  teacher  was  increased  $4.86  for 
1906  over  1905,  while  the  average  annual 
salarj'  of  each  city  wMte  teacher -was  in- 
creased 10.34;  and  each  county  superin- 
tendent's salary  was  increased  $37.22  and 
the  salary  of  each  city  superintendent  $54.- 
16  for  1906  over  1905.  The  average  annual 
salary  of  white  city  teachers  is  $130.07, 
the  annual  salary  of  city  white  teachers  is 
$351.91,  while  the  annual  salary  of  rural 
colored  teachers  is  $89.34  and  of  city  col- 
ored teachers,  $237.91. 

Increase  in  School  Attendance.  The 
State  school  census  shows  that  the  school 
population  increased  9,906  for  1906  over 
that  of  1905,  an  increase  of  5,831  white 
children  and  4,075  colored  children,  while 
the  school  enrollment  increased  9,069.  The 
increase  in  the  white  enrollment  was  5,490 
and  the  increase  in  the  colored  enrollment 
was  3,579.  These  figures  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  increase  in  enrollment  is  hardly 
keeping  pace  with  the  increase  in  school 
population.  The  increase  in  average  daily 
attendance  for  1906  over  1905  was  12,758, 
the  increase  in  white  schools  being  8,619 
and  the  increase  in  colored  schools  4,139, 
which  shows  that  the  regular  attendance 
on  the  schools  is  improving. 

The  School  Term  and  the  Average  Month- 
ly Salary  of  Teachers — The  average  school 
term  is  gradually  increasing.  The  average 
term  in  rural  white  schools  in  1906  was  86 
days,  in  city  white  schools  171,  and  in  all 
the  white  schools  of  the  State  95.  This 
is  an  increase  of  more  than  one  day  over 
the  average  term  of  the  same  schools  in 
1905.  The  average  term  of  all  colored 
rural  schools  was  82  days  in  1906  and  81 
days  in  1905.  The  average  term  in  all  the 
colored  schools  of  the  State  was  92  days 
in    1906   and   91   days   in   1905. 

Taking  these  figures  as  a  basis  of  calcu- 
lation, it  will  be  seen  that  rural  white 
teachers  were  paid  $30.24  a  month  in  1906 
and  $29.46  in  1905.  while  city  white  teach- 
ers in  1906  were  paid  $41.40  per  month  and 
$39.94  in  1905.  The  increase  in  the 
monthly  salary  of  rural  white  teachers 
was  78  cents  in  1906  over  that  of  1905  and 
the  increase  in  the  monthly  salary  of  city 
white  teachers  was  $1.46.  The  monthly 
salary  of  rural  colored  teachers  in  1900 
was  $21.78,  in  1905  $21.20,  an  increase  of 
58  cents  each  per  month.  The  monthly 
salary  of  city  colored  teachers  was  $28.48 
in  1906  and  .$29.52  in  1905,  a  decrease  of 
$1.14   a   month. 

Value  of  School  property. — The  school 
property  of  the  State  was  worth  $3,725,054 
in  1906,  an  increase  of  $542,136  for  1906 
over  1905.  Tlie  increase  in  the  value  of 
rural  school  property  in  1906  over  1905 
was  $245,609,  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
city  school  property  was  $296,527  for  the 
same  period.  The  white  schools  of  the 
State  had  property  in   1906  worth  $3,199.- 


59.jt,  the  colored  schools  $525,459.  The 
rural  white  school  property  in  1906  was 
worth  $1,610,095  and  the  city  white  school 
property  $1,589,500.  The  rural  colored 
school  property  in  1906  was  worth  $289,- 
859  and  the  city  colored  school  property 
$225,600. 

There  were  7,447  school  houses  in  the 
State  in  1906;  7,254  rural  and  193  city. 
There  were  5,053  rural  white  school 
houses  and  122  city  Avhite  school  houses; 
there  were  2,201  rural  colored  houses  and 
71  city  colored  houses.  The  average  value 
of  each  rural  white  school  house  in  1906 
WHS  $319  and  the  average  value  of  each 
city  white  school  house  was  $13,029,  while 
the  average  value  of  each  city  colored 
school  house  was  $136,  and  of  each  city 
colored  school  house  was  $3,177.  The  aver- 
age value  of  each  white  rural  school  house 
increased  $41.00  for  1906  over  1905,  and 
the  average  value  of  each  rural  colored 
school   house   increased   $12.00. 

Condition  of  Rural  Schools — The  num- 
ber of  white  school  districts  in  1906  was 
5,338,  a  decrease  of  74  for  1906  over  1905. 
During  the  same  period  the  colored  dis- 
tricts were  reduced  24.  The  number  of 
colored  districts  in  1906  was  2,318.  With 
the  consolidation  of  schools,  the  log  school 
house  is  rapidlj'  disappearing.  In  1906 
the  number  of  log  school  houses  for  white 
children  was  180,  a  decrease  of  84  during 
the  j'ear,  while  the  number  of  log  school 
houses  for  colored  children  was  250,  a  de- 
crease of  43  for  the  same  period.  In  all, 
127  log  school  houses  disappeared  during  the 
school   year    1905-06. 

The  consoMdation  of  schools  has  mate- 
rially increased  the  number  of  schools  em- 
ploying two  or  more  teachers.  In  1906 
there  were  950  white  and  165  Icolored 
schools  employing  more  than  one  teacher 
This  was  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
99  white  and  49  colored  schools  having 
more  than  one  teacher.  The  increase  of 
schools  employing  more  tan  one  teacher 
has  also  increased  the  number  of  rural- 
schools  giving  some  instruction  in  high 
school  branches.  In  1906  there  were  968 
white  and  90  colored  schools  which  gave 
some  such  instruction,  being  an  increase 
during  the  year  of  36  white  and  32  colored 
schools  attempting  some  high  school  in- 
struction. 

'New  Rural  School  Houses  Built. — During 
this  biennial  period  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  new 
school  houses  built.  During  the  year  1905- 
06,  433  new  houses  Avere  erected,  359  white 
and  74  colored.  During  the  year  1904-05 
389  new  houses  were  built,  340  white  and 
49  colored.  A  total  of  822  new  houses  for 
the  biennial  period  means  more  than  one 
new  house  each  day.  Still  there  are  only 
1,040  rural  school  houses  equipped  with 
modern  school  furniture,  976  white  and  64 
colored.  The  other  houses  are  furnished 
with  home  made  desks  and  benches.  This 
means  that,  at  least,  85  per  cent  of  all  the 
rural  school  houses  of  the  State  are  still 
poorly  equipped  for  the  work  they  have 
to   do. 
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Buncombe  County   Moving  for  High 
Schools. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  bill  passed  by 
the  legislature  appropriating  $50,000  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  county  high  schools 
tliroughout  the  State.  Superintendent  Rey- 
nolds and  the  school  committees  are  lead- 
ing a  movement  to  establish  two  of  the 
high  schools  in  this  county,  one  at  Black 
Mountain  and  another  in  West  Asheville. 
About  $500  \rill  be  available  for  each  build- 
ing according  to  the  new  law.  A  rally  will 
be  held  at  Black  Mountain  school  house 
Saturday,  April  13,  with  a  view  of  inter- 
esting the  people  in  the  proposed  schools. 
Among  those  who  will  address  the  people 
are  Locke  Craig.  J.  H.  Tucker,  J.  D. 
Murphy  and  Chairman  J.  C.  Martin  of  the 
county  board  of   education. 

The  plan  for  Black  Mountain  is  to 
unite  that  school  "district  with  that  of 
Montreafc.  making  one  large  district  of 
about  three  hundred  children  of  school  age. 

THE    SPECIAI.    TAX    MOVEMEKT. 

A  special  election  will  be  held  in  Liberty 
district  No.  6,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Hominy, 
April  20.  R.  L.  Thrash  has  been  appointed 
registrar.  The  judges  will  be  D.  P.  Luther 
and  W.  H.  Jamison.  The  voting  place  is 
Liberty   School   house. 

Superintendent  RejTiolds  states  that  all 
the  special  tax  districts  have  been  doing 
satisfactory  work  this  year,  and  that  in- 
stead of  his  having  to  push  the  special  tax 
in  other  districts  the  people  are  asking  for 
it  themselves.  He  mentioned  the  school  of 
Ivy  township  particularly  as  having  four 
special  tax  districts  so  that  three-fourths 
of  the  children  are  in  school. 

District  No.  7,  Ivt'  township,  known  as 
Chestnut  Grove,  has  held  an  election  on  the 
special  tax,  the  movement  winning  by  a 
vote  of  39  to  21,  there  being  63  registered 
voters. 

The  Barnardsville  school  will  close  for 
the  year  JLarch  20.  Eev.  William  Luns- 
ford  will  doMvcn-  the  principal  address  on 
this    occasion. — AsJierillc    Citizen. 


Statesville  School  Notes. 

An  addition  is  being  made  to  the  graded 
school  in  Statesville,  giving  a  large  assem- 
bly hall,  six  recitation  rooms,  and  base- 
ments for  use  as  playrooms  in  bad  Aveather. 

The  grounds  in  front  of  the  school  build- 
ing are  unusually  well  kept.  The  lawn  is 
well  sodden  with  grass  and  a  variety  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  make  the  whole 
very  attractive  in  appearance.  Supt. 
Thompson,  with  the  help  of  his  teachers 
and  pupils,  has  reclaimed  these  grounds 
from   the  red   gully   state   to  their   present 


condition  by  continual,  concentrated  eflfort. 
It  is  their  custom  to  have  arbor  daj'  exer- 
eises;  each  new  teacher  who  comes  into  the 
school  plants  a  tree  on  the  grounds.  There 
is  one  tree  known  as  the  Stevenson  tree, 
planted  by  Adlai  Stevenson  while  he  was 
■^'ice-President   of   the   United   States. 

The  pupils  take  such  a  pride  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  grounds  that  public  opinion 
is  formed  among  them  in  regard  to  it. 
When  a  new  boy  comes  and  begins  in  any 
way  to  injure  grass,  trees,  or  fiowers,  an 
old  pupil  Avill  quickly  teach  him  ±he  better 
way  to  act. 

This  same  spirit  is  evident  in  the  case  of 
the  school  property.  Although  the  building 
lias  been  in  use  for  fourteen  years,  there  is 
no  defacement  on  walls  or  desks  other  than 
the  ordinary  wear  of  daily  use.  Superinten- 
dent Thompson  says  there  has  been  one 
desk  cut  in  that  length  of  time. 

In  goling  over  the  entire  school  and 
grounds  no  waste  paper  or  rubbish  of  any 
kind  was  seen  on  floor  or  playground. 

Public  opinion,  too,  regulates  the  ques- 
tion of  tardiness.  The  children  from  first 
grade  to  highest  have  a  pride  in  keeping  a 
good  school  record  and  because  of  this, 
there  is  little  trouble  with  this  ever-pres- 
ent school  problem.  It  is  a  custom  to  give 
a  half  holiday  once  a  month  to  those  pupils 
who  have  been  neither  absent  nor  tardy 
during  the   month. 

A  rather  novel  plan  of  method  study  in 
teachers'  meetings  was  observed  in  the 
schools  here.  Instead  of  the  usual  talks"  by 
the  superintendent  or  principal  on  special 
methods,  they  have  a  well  defined  plan  of 
observation  work  in  the  various  school  sub- 
jects. At  stated  times,  each  teacher  gives 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  model  lesson,  to 
which  the  other  teachers  are  invited.  The 
primary  teachers  have  their  lessons  to- 
gether, the  grammar  and  high  school 
teachers  interchanging  visits.  After  the 
model  lesson  is  presented,  the  class  is  dis- 
missed and  the  visiting  teachers  are  free 
to  make  any  criticism,  ask  any  questions, 
or  ofTer  any  suggestions.  They  have  regu- 
lar courses  of  lessons  on  reading,  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  etc.  This  plan  is  very  stim- 
ulating to  teachers  and  to  the  pupils  as 
well. 


Plans  for  Teachers'  Assembly. 

The  Teachers'  Assembly  will  meet  this 
year  at  Durham,  June  11-14,  There  will 
be  oflfered  the  usual  reduced  rates  on  rail- 
roads and  in  boarding  houses. 

Through  the  financial  support  of  Durham 
we  will  be  enabled  to  prepare  a  program  in 
no  respect  inferior  to  those  that  were  pre- 
sented at  Greensboro  and  Raleigh.    In  some 


respects  it  will  be  superior.  We  will  em- 
phasize more  the  work  of  the  departments, 
and  a  conductor  of  national  reputation  will 
be  secured  for  each.  These  men — national 
authorities — will  discuss  your  problems 
and  suggest  to  you  methods  of  solving 
them.  No  progressive  North  Carolina 
teacher  can  atTord  to  miss  the  opportunity 
to   hear   them. 

Our  attendance  in  the  past  has  not  been 
in  keeping  -nith  the  educational  progress 
of  the  State,  Instead  of  700  teacliers  we 
ought    to    have    1,500    at    these    meetings. 

It  is  probable  that  a  special  Teachers' 
Assembly  train  will  run  from  Durham  to 
the  JamestoAvn  Exposition  at  the  close  of 
our  session  at  a  very  low  rate.  We  shall 
therefore  have  an  opportunity  to  attend 
this  interesting  exposition  at  a  very  little 
cost  over  the  usual  expense  of  attending 
a  session  of  the  Assembly,  It  is  the  oppor- 
tunity  of   a   lifetime. 


A  County  High  School  Course. 

ilecklenburg  Corrnty  has  taken  an  ad- 
vanced step  in  organizing  the  high  school 
work  of  the  county  and  in  adopting  a  uni- 
form course  of  study.  This  is  the  work  of 
the  Mecklenburg  Teachers'  Association  at 
its  meeting  in  March,  and  other  counties 
would  do  well  to  consider  their  work  in 
this  respect,  for  it  is  an  attempt  to  system- 
atize the  entire  educational  work  of  the 
county    schools. 

The  high  school  course  covers  a  period 
of  three  years  and  is  as  follows: 

Eighth  Grade.  Mathematics:  Colaw  and 
Elwood's  Arithmetic,  through  interest,  re- 
viewing from  fractions  vnth  sufficient  sup- 
plementary work,  and  Milne's  Elements  of 
Algebra,  complete.  History:  Jlontgomery's 
English  History;  Latin:  Bennett's  founda- 
tions. Science:  Maury's  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, supplemented  by  Tarr  and  McMurry's 
English:  Beuhler's  Grammar,  complete; 
Reed  and  Kellog's  Lessons;  Lockwood's 
Rhetoric.  American  Literature:  Irving's 
Sketch  Book,  three  sketches;  Wliittier's 
Snowbound,  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  Gold  Bug, 
and  Longfellow's  Hiawatha;  special  study 
in  narration,  description,  figures  of  speech 
and  themes;  home  reading,  Longfellow's 
Miles  Standish,  Hawthorne's  Twice  Told 
Tales,  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 

Ninth  Grade.  ^lathematics :  Colaw  and 
Elwood's  Arithmetic  to  page  300  by  the 
end  of  the  half  year,  Milne's  High  School 
Algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  and  the 
first  two  books  of  Well's  Geometry,  His- 
tory: Myer's  Genera]  History,  Latin: 
Bennett's  Foundations  reviewed,  Book  I  of 
Csesar  and  prose  composition.  Science: 
Physics,    text,    optional    and    a.    review    of 
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geography  with  special  reference  to  com- 
mercial advantages.  English :  Lockwood's 
Rhetoric,  complete.  English  Literature: 
Tennj'son's  Enoch  Arden,  Scott's  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  Burn's  Cotter's  Saturday  Night, 
and  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal ;  for 
home  reading,  Porter's  Scottish  Chiefs, 
Pages'  Red  Rock,  Addison  and  Steele's  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly  papers. 

Tenth  Grade.  Mathematics:  Milne's  High 
School  Algebra,  and  Well's  Plane  Geome- 
try. History:  Montgomery's  Students'  His- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  Lawson's  re- 
print History  of  North  Carolina.  Latin: 
Bennett's  Ccesar,  Books  II  and  III;  Cicero, 
two  orations;  prose  composition  and  gram- 
mar. Scaenee:  Advanced  physio' ogy:  Eng- 
lish :  Pancoast's  Introduction  to  English 
Literature;  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner, 
Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  Burke's  War- 
ren Hastings,  Poe's  Raven  and  other  poeius, 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns  and  Gray's 
Elegj';  for  home  reading,  Dicken's  David 
Copperfleld,  Scott's  Kenilworth,  the  Hayne- 
Webster  Debate,  and  Shakespeare's  Mac- 
beth and  Merchant  of  Venice. 


A  Summer  School  for  High  School 
and  College  Teachers. 

The  Summer  School  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  will  hereafter  be  conducted  for 
high  school  and  college  teachers  of  the 
South.  This  was  recently  determined  upon 
by  President  Alderman,  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  needs  of  secondary  education 
in  the  South. 

In  offering  the  usual  courses  for  teach- 
ers, it  has  been  in  accord  with  the  preva- 
lent type  of  Southern  summer  schools,  but 
it  is  now  felt  that  the  wide  awakening  in 
the  development  of  high  school  education 
creates  an  imperative  demand  that  some 
great  institution  of  learning  should  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of, teachers  in  second- 
ary schools  and  offer  courses  of  instruc- 
tion covering  the  entire  Avork  of  the  high 
school. 

Men  of  professional  rank  have  been  em- 
ployed to  teach  the  various  subjects,  so 
that  the  outlook  now  is  that  a  distinguished 
company  of  teachers  both  in  the  faculty 
and  among  the  students  will  assemble  for 
six  weeks,  from  June  19  to  July  31,  at  the 
great  imiversity  founded  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. 


Notes  from  Gastonia. 

A  fine  school  spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Gastonia  Graded  School,  especially  the 
high  school  department.  Teachers  and 
pupils  are  working  harmoniously  and  effect- 
ually toward  forwarding  seliool  enterprises. 
As  one  evidence  of  this,  the  pupils  through- 
out the  school  have  become  interested  this 
year  in  improving  the  appearance  of  the 
classrooms  by  tinljing  the  walla.  They 
have  made  voluntary  contributions  for  this 
purpose  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense. 
They  are  justly  proud  of  the  result. 

The  various  grades  are  working  in  differ- 
ent ways  to  proAade  libraries  for  their  re- 
spective  rooms.     It   is   their   plan   to   buy 


sets  of  books  suitable  for  supplementary 
reading.  The  high  school  is  making  spe- 
cial effort  along  this  line.  The  members  of 
the  literary  society  are  getting  up  a  play 
for  the  purpose  off  suppleme  ting  their 
reference  library.  They  have  already  made 
a   good   beginning. 

The  Boys'  Debating  Society  is  still  an- 
other school  organization  that  is  a  live 
influence  in  strengthening  the  general 
school  spirit.  Boys  from  the  seventh 
tlirougli  tlie  tenth  may  be  members  of  this 
society. 

Superintendent  Wray  really  celebrates 
special  days  in  his  scliool.  Instead  of  dis- 
missing scnool  for  all  or  a  part  of  a  day 
on  Lee  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Memo- 
rial Day,  etc.,  he  has  his  teachers  make 
special  study  of  the  men  in  whose  memory 
the  day  is  to  be  kept.  The  regular  class 
work  is  laid  aside  if  necessary  in  order 
to  give  time  for  this  special  study. 

Special  reports  are  sent  to  parents  in 
ease  a  pupil  is  doing  unsatisfactory  work. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  regular  monthly 
reports  and  serves  to  keep  parents  in  even 
closer  toucli  with  their  children's  progress. 


Some  Common  Deficiencies  in 
Preparation. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  many  stu- 
dents learn  to  pass  entrance  examinations 
in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Englilsh  who  can 
neither  spell  correctly  nor  punctuate  prop- 
erly, and  whose  written  work  is  not  only 
crude  and  inelegant,  but  full  of  glaring 
mistakes  in  grammatical  construction. 
Such  a  student  is  not  "prepared  for  col- 
lege," and  the  high  school  offering  him  for 
matriculation  brings  discredit  upon  its 
training. 

In  mathematics  many  studenits  never 
learn  to  attack  and  solve  problem^  alone, 
or  to  do  any  reasoning  of  their  o^mi.  Even 
the  solutions  of  illustrative  problems  are 
memorized,  and  "originals"  in  arithmetic, 
algebra,  or  geometry  are  insurmountable 
obstacles  till  the  teacher  has  solved  each, 
and  the  student  committed  each  process  to 
memorj'.  However  flattering  the  high  school 
grades  of  such  a  pupil  may  be,  he  is  un- 
prepared for  college,  and  will  probably  be 
amazed  and  overwhelmed  by  the  work  re- 
quired of  him  in  mathematics. 

In  Latin  and  Gireek  the  most  common 
and  disastrous  deficiency  is  the  ignorance 
of  the  declensions,  conjugations,  etc., — the 
"forms"  of  language.  Although  a  pupil 
not  familiar  with  the  forms  may  have  read 
himdreds  of  pages  of  Ctesar,  Cicero,  and 
Virgil,  he  is  not  "prepared"  to  enter  and 
successfully  pursue  the  Freshman  course 
in  Latin.  The  same  may  be  said,  mutatis 
mutandis,  of  preparation  in  Grreek. — David- 
son College  Bulletin. 


"The  result  which  has  been  attained  by 
tlie  Public  Schools'  Athletic  League  in  in- 
troducing shooting  in  the  high  Schools  of 
the  citj'  of  New  York  has  been  so  thoroughly 
tested  that  the  committee  are  of  the  opinion 
that  that  system  should  be  recommended 
for  adoption. 

"In  the  early  part  of  1905  it  decided  to 
institute  rifle  practice  among  the  boys  of 
the  high  schools  of  the  city,  which  schools 
are  attended  by  boys  from  fourteen  to  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  by  installing  in  as  many 
of  the  high  schools  as  possible  a  "sub- 
target  gun  machine."  This  is  an  ingenious 
apparatus,  by  which  an  ordinary  Krag 
army  rifle  is  attached  to  a  rod  upon  an  up- 
right standard,  placed  to  the  right  of  the 
firer,  in  such  a  way  that  while  the  gun  is 
movable,  the  rod  follows  the  movements  of 
the  barrel  of  the  rifle,  and  is  at  all  times 
parallel  with  the  line  of  the  sights. 

"The  shooter  cocks  the  rifle  and  aims  at 
a  target  a  foot  high  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  when  Ms  aim  is  satisfactory, 
pulls  tlie  trigger.  When  this  is  done  an 
electrical  connection  is  made  which  shoots 
forward  the  rod  which  is  on  the  standard, 
so  that  its  point  punches  a  hole  in  the 
miniature  target  like  a  visiting  card,  which 
is  placed  in  front  of  it,  which  hole  is  mathe- 
matically on  the  same  relative  place  on  the 
card  target  as  would  have  been  made  in  the 
target  at  which  the  shooter  was  aiming  if 
he  had  a  bullet  in  his  rifle.  It  consequently 
gives  the  same  experience  in  holding  and 
"pull  off"  as  it  had  in  actual  shooting. 

"The  machine  possesses  the  additional 
advantage  that  the  instructor  standing  on 
one  side  of  the  shooter  can  see  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  point  of  the  rod  on  the  minia- 
tvire  target  and  is  able  to  correct  all  errors 
in  holding  and  pulling  off  as  they  are  made, 
something  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed 
to  be  impossible.  The  apparatus  makes  no 
noise.  There  is  no  danger  of  its  hurting 
anybody.  It  can  be  used  very  rapidly, 
and  there  is  no  expense  involved  in  its 
operation.  The  results  obtained  from  its 
use  are  so  valuable  that  several  of  the 
New  York  National  Guard  regiments  con- 
sider the  machine  equal  in  value  to  their 
rifle  galleries. 

The  League  succeeded  in  interesting  a 
number  of  prominent  gentlemen  with  the 
importance  of  teaching  the  youth  of  the 
covmtry  the  use  of  the  military  rifle,  so  that 
they  presented  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
machines  to  enable  the  League  to  install 
one  of  them  in  each  of  ten  of  the  high 
schools  at  a  cost  of  $265  each." 


Rifle  Practice  in  School. 

The  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice  is  strongly  advocating  the 
plan  of  introducing  rifle  practice  in  the 
high  schools  in  connection  with  athletics. 
The    report    of    the    national    board    says : 


Truth  is  within  ourselves;   it  takes  no  rise 
From  outward  things,  what'er  you  may  be- 
lieve. 
There  is  an  inmost  center  in  us  all, 

Where  truth  abides  in  fullness ; 

And    to    know. 

Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
Whence    the    imprisoned    splendor   may   es- 
cape, 
Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  without. — • 

Brovming's    "Paracelsus." 
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Attitude  of  the  Legislature  to  Education. 

No  man  who  has  studied  the  work  of  the 
late  General  Assembly  can  say  that  it  was 
in  any  sense  reactionary  in  considering 
educational  questions.  No  backward  steps 
were  taken.  The  tendency  was  always  for- 
ward. No  previous  legislature  has  done  so 
well  by  the  State  institutions.  There  was 
no  tendency  worthy  of  note  to  restrict  their 
work,  but  on  the  other  hand  an  almost  uni- 
versal sentiment  prevailed  to  furnish  the 
means  necessary  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments and  to  make  these  institutions  ade- 
quate to  their  present  demands  and  grow- 
ing needs.  The  legislature  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  appropriate  money  in  sight  to  pro- 
mote   educational    progress. 

There  was  one  bill  that  the  school 
men  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  enacted 
into  law — that  which  would  iliave  com- 
mitted the  legislature  to  schools  as  "a  nec- 
essary expense,"  and  which  would  have  re- 
quired the  counties  to  levy  tax  sufficient 
to  run  the  schools  four  months.  It  was 
the  extra  tax  that  the  legislature  objected 
to.  Such  a  law,  however,  would  have  made 
it  possible  to  use  the  second  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  now  approprilited  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  schools  in  weak 
counties  to  a  four  months'  term,  in  other 
departments.  In  the  discussion  of  this  bill 
several  representatives  expressed  them- 
selves as  being  afraid  of  a  reaction.  In 
the  discussion  of  other  educational  bills 
much  was  said  about  the  low  salaries  of 
teachers.  This  law  would  have  done  more 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts and  to  provide  better  accommoda- 
tions than  any  other  law  considered.  It 
was  well  for  the  representatives  and  espe- 
cially for  the  people  that  this  law  was  con- 
sidered so  seriously,  for  some  similar  act 
^^■ill  surely  become  a  law  in  the  future.  That 
is,  if  the  State  continues  to  believe  in 
public  education  for  all  the  children ;  and 
because  it  failed  this  time  is  the  very  rea- 
son that  the  school  men  should  keep  it 
before  the  people  constantly,  in  order  that 
the  people's  representatives  two  years 
hence  may  see  its  tremendous  importance 
nnfl  I^now  that  it  will  promote  progress 
and  not  reaction.  Several  strong  lawyers 
have  stated  that  such  a  law  will  stand  the 
test  of  the  courts,  and  that  if  the  legisla- 


ture declares  schools  to  be  "a  necessary  ex- 
pense," it  will  be  so  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

While  the  compulsory  school  law  does 
not  place  the  schools  of  the  State  under  a 
compulsory  system,  it  shows  what  a  great 
step  the  State  has  taken  in  this  direction, 
and  the  next  few  years  will  see  more  prog- 
ress  along  this  line. 

The  most  important  bill  s'o  far  enacted  is 
the  high  school  law,  which  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  every  county  to  provide  free  high 
school  instruction,  and  send  out  a  better 
equipped  corps  of  teachers  for  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  This  bill  alone  will  make  it 
necessary  for  some  law  in  the  future  to 
provide  more  money  for  the  elementary 
schools  in  order  that  it  may  be  worth 
while  foi;;  a  young  man  or  j'oung  woman  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  summer  normal  schools 
and  carrying  an  ample  appropriation  for 
their  maintenance.  Counties  were  plan- 
ning to  take  advantage  of  the  new  high 
school  law  even  before  the  legislature  ad- 
journed. 

The  State  Superintendent  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  his  tireless  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  schools.  More  important  legislation 
than  has  ever  before  been  placed  upon  the 
statute  books  by  any  one  legislature  is 
the  result  of  his  labors.  The  legislature 
is  to  be  congratulated,  for  the  public 
school  system  is  made  considerably  stronger. 
As  the  system  works  itself  out  on  a  higher 
plane  through  the  medium  made  possible 
l)y  the  present  legislature,  the  people  will 
see  the  needs  from  this  higher  plane,  and 
the  duties  of  the  State  will  become  clearer 
and  clearer  each  year  until  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  'vvill  know  that  education 
is  "a  necessary  expense"  and  that  the  sur- 
est and  most  permanent  way  of  strengthen- 
ing the  system  is  through  county  and  town- 
ship  taxation. 


How  to  Secure  Local  Taxation. 

There  is  usually  more  activity  in  secur- 
ing local  taxation  during  the  months  of 
April  and  May  than  any  other  months  of 
the  year.  In  response  to  letters  from  teach- 
ers asking  how  a  district  may  secure  local 
taxation,  the  section  of  the  school  law  re- 
lating to  special  tax  districts  is  given  be- 
low: 

Special  school  tax  districts  may  be 
formed  by  the  County  Board  of  Education, 
in  any  county  without  regard  to  township 
lines  under  the  following  conditions:  Upon 
a  petition  of  one-fourth  of  the  freeholders 
witliin  the  proposed  special  school  district, 
endorsed  by  the  county  board  of  education, 
the  board  of  county  commissioners,  after 
thirty  days'  notice  at  the  court  house  door 
and  three  public  places  in  the  proposed 
district,  shall  hold  an  election  to  ascertain 
the  mil  of  the  people  within  the  proposed 
special  school  district,  the  whether  there 
shall  be  levied  in  such  district  a  special  an- 
nual tax  of  not  more  than  thirty  cents  on 
the  one  hundred  dollars  valuation  of  prop- 
erty and  ninety  cents  on  the  poll  to  supple- 
ment the  public  school  fund,  which  may  be 


apportioned  to  such  districts  by  the  county 
board  of  education  in  ease  such  special  tax 
is  voted.  The  board  of  county  commission- 
ers shall  appoint  a  registrar  and  order  a 
new  registration  for  such  district  and  the 
election  shall  be  held  in  the  district  under 
the  law  governing  general  elections  as  near 
as  may  be:  Provided,  The  expense  of  hold- 
ing said  election  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
general  school  fund  of  the  county.  At  such 
election  those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  levy 
and  collection  of  the  tax  shall  vote  a  ticket 
on  which  shall  be  printed  or  written  the 
words  "For  special  tax,"  and  those  who  are 
opposed  shall  vote  a  ticket  on  which  shall  be 
printed  or  written  the  words  "Against  spec- 
cial  tax."  In  case  a  majority  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  at  the  election  is  in  favor  of  the 
tax,  the  same  shall  be  annually  levied  and 
collected  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law 
for  the  le\'y  and  collection  of  other  taxes. 
All  moneys  levied  under  the  provision  of 
this  section  shall,  upon  collection,  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  school  committee  in 
such  districts,  which  committee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  board  of  education; 
and  such  school  committee  shall  apportion 
the  money  among  the  schools  in  such  dis- 
tricts in  such  manner  as  in  its  judgment 
shall    equalize    school    facilities. 


Woman's  Work  in  Improving  Public  Schools 

Now  that  the  public  schools  are  losing, 
tlie  women  of  the  State  who  have  done  so 
much  through  the  Betterment  Association 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  should 
begin  taking  an  inventory  of  their  work  in 
tlie  diiferent  counties  and  the  next  teach- 
ers' Assembly  should  show  the  greatest 
work  ye"t  along  this  line.  Other  states  have 
profited  by  this  work  and  copied  North 
Carolina's  plan.  If  for  no  other  reason  this 
should  stimulate  every  association  to  keep 
North  Carolina  in  the  lead.  Mrs.  C.  P. 
Barnes,  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Kentucl-cy  Federation  of  Woman's 
Clubs,  in  writing  to  the  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Betterment  Association, 
says: 

"Your  work  in  North  Carolina  is  our 
inspiration,  and  we  have  adopted  your 
plan  to  our  club  work.  During  the  summer 
we  hope  to  effect  a  State  organization  simi- 
lar in  all  respects  to  yours." 

In  the  report  of  the  Education  Commit- 
tee of  the  Kentucky  Federation  of  Woman's 
Clubs  we  find  the  following  interesting 
paragraph: 

"In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  the  air 
is  tingling  with  reform,  and  the  stories  of 
what  has  been  done  by  the  school  improve- 
ment clubs  reads  like  the  changes  of  the 
magician's  hand.  Here,  too,  especial  atten- 
tion is  being  paid  to  the  rural  schools,  and 
so  enthusiastically  is  the  work  being  pushed 
that  the  editor  of  the  Revieio  of  Reviews 
very  optimistically  predicts  that  the  time 
will  come  when  rural  education  in  New 
England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
some  parts  of  the  West,  will  have  to  come 
to  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  learn  the 
best  ways  of  making  the  district  school 
promote  the  best  interest  of  country  neigh- 
borhoods." 
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Cost  of  Living. 

A  committee  of  Denvei-  seliool  principals 
has  worked  out  a  very  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  yearly  expenses  of  five.  While 
the  figures  applj'  more  particularly  to  the 
city  of  Denver,  they  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
normal  for  the  larger  number  of  American 
cities.     Here  is  the  estimate: 

Rent,  $.300;  fuel,  $75;  light,  $.30.  pro- 
visions, $480;  services,  $100;  clothing, 
$300;  magazines  and  papers,  $30;  hospital- 
ity, $25;  books,  $25;  church,  $40;  amuse- 
ments, $25;  car  fare,  $75;  health,  $50; 
summer  outing,  $00;  insurance,  $150;  so- 
cieties, $25;  furniture,  $60;  "rainy  day,"  0. 
—Total,  $1,850. 


A  Flower  Show. 

Here  is  a  suggestion  worth  putting  into 
practice:  Distribute  among  your  pupils  a 
box  of  flower  seeds.    Ask  them  to  take  their 


treasures  home  and  put  them  in  earth.  Ex- 
plain how  to  take  care  of  the  plants  that 
will  spring  from  them.  Announce  that  you 
will  have  a  flower  show  in  school  when 
most  of  the  plants  will  be  in  bloom.  It 
would  be  well  if  every  child  could  be  given 
several  seeds  to  be  planted  in  different 
boxes  so  that  the  chances  will  be  increaieed 
for  each  one  to  have  something  to  exhibit 
when  the  day  of  the  show  is  at  han-d.  Let 
the  pupils  report  every  week  what  progress 
their  plants  are  making.  Disappointments 
should  be  investigated;  a  few  new  seeds, 
and  the  trouble  is  remedied,  and  a  child's 
happiness  restored.  When  at  last  the 
great  day  draws  near  on  which  the  plants 
are  to  be  exhibited,  have  the  children  write 
and  decorate  neat  cards  inviting  all  friends 
of  the  school  to  view  their  window  gardens. 
The  tasteful  arrangement  of  plants  will  be 
a  pleasing  sight.  And  think  of  the  educa- 
tion within  and  behind  it  all! 


School  News  Notes  and  Personal  Items. 


The  American  Library  Association  will 
meet  in  Asheville  in  May. 

In  every  room  in  the  Charlotte  scliools 
there  is  drawn  in  colors  the  North  Carolina 
flag. 

Hickory  Ci-raded  School  was  forced  to 
close  two  weeks  in  March  on  account  of  an 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  State  of  Kansas  will  make  a  special 
exhibit  of  the  county  high  school  work,  at 
the   Jamestown   Exposition. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  Mecklenburg 
County  will  erect  a  new  building  in  the 
Matthews    District,    costing    about    $4,000. 

Be  sure  and  read  to  the  children  the 
poem  on  the  first  page.  It  is  well  worth 
studying  and  even  committing  to  memory. 

Every  teacher  in  the  State  should  be  in- 
terested in  "A  Year's  Educational  Prog- 
ress," for  this  is  the  work  of  the  teachers. 

Supt.  F.  P.  Hall,  of  Gaston  County,  en- 
tertained the  entire  body  of  visiting  teach- 
ers at  the  last  county  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Are  you  interested  in  school  gardens  ? 
Write  to  the  Flower  Mission,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  for  sample  package  of  seeds  and  for 
information. 

A  hen  on  tlie  Cornell  University  grounds 
has  laid  225  eggs  in  ten  months.  Will  the 
farmers  question  tlie  money  value  of  an 
educational    atmosphere. 

The  County  Boards  of  Education  have  all 
been  selected  by  the  legislature.  Their 
term  of  office  will  begin  in  July  and  they 
wiU  serve  for  two  years. 

It  is  said  that  the  county  schools  of  Geor- 
gia have  so  improved  that  parents  living  in 
the  cities  prefer  to  have  their  children  edu- 
cated in  the  rural  schools. 

In  the  Hickory  high  school  department, 
there  are  29  boys  and  27  girls.  This  is  an 
unusual  condition.     Superintendent  MoRae 


says  he  attributes  it  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
a  strong,  tactful  woman  has  in  charge  the 
last  two  grades. 

It  was  a  good  attendance  at  the  Lenoir 
County  Teachers'  Association  which  met  in 
Kinston,  March  9.  Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  of 
Chapel  Hill  was  present  and  spoke  to  them. 

The  high  school  pupils  in  the  negro 
graded  school  in  Durham  are  preparing  an 
exhibit  from  the  manual  training  depart- 
ment to  be  sent  to  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion. 

Greensboro  on  March  12th  voted  $30,000 
to  erect  a  high  school  building.  The  election 
was  carried  by  a  big  majority.  The  crowd- 
ed condition  in  the  Greensboro  schools  will 
now  be  relieved. 

The  Gaston  County  Teachers'  Association 
numbers  about  one  hundred.  The  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  of  the  graded  schools 
in  the  various  towns  of  the  county  are  in- 
terested and  active  members. 

Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  of  Ck)luiubia 
University  and  editor  of  the  Bookman,  has 
accepted  the~  invitation  to  deliver  the  lit- 
erary address  May  23,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Wake  Forest  College. 

Cannel  District  in  Mecklenburg  County 
has  presented  a  petition  to  the  County 
Board  of  Education  asking  for  a  local  tax 
election  for  better  schools.  The  petition 
was  signed  by  every  voter  in  the  district. 

Special  emphasis  is  put  on  oral  spelling 
and  mental  arithmetic  in  the  Charlotte 
schools.  Pupils  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
grades  can  readily  analyze  difficult  prob- 
lems involving  various  processes. 

How  many  first  year  students  will  be 
able  at  the  close  of  the  term  to  read  a  para- 
graph in  the  first  reader  with  emphasis  and 
write  a  simple  sentence,  using  a  capital  at 
the  beginning  and  a  period  at  the  end. 

The  rural  schools  of  the  State  are  now 
closing.    Every  school  should  hold  exercises 


for  the  public  on  closing_day.  The  teacher 
ers  should  exhibit  the  best  work  of  the 
pupils.  The  patrons  of  the  school  should 
be  invited  and  the  question  of  public  edu- 
cation should  be  discussed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public. 

A  St.  Louis  humorist  says  that  a  young 
lady  applicant  for  a  school  out  in  Missouri 
was  asked  this  question,  "What  is  your 
position  upon  whipping  children?"  and  her 
reply  was,  "My  usual  position  is  in  a  chair 
with  the  child  held  firmly  across  my  knees, 
face  do'wnward."  She  made  100  per  cent 
on  that  examination. 

The  Conference  for  Education  in  the 
South  will  meet  this  year  at  Pinehurst, 
N.  C,  April  9th,  lOth,  and  11th.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  meeting  is  to  secure  actual 
conference  upon  the  various  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  several  states  for  the  promo- 
tion of  interest  in  public  education.  Re- 
duced hotel  and  railroad  rates  will  be  se- 
cured. 

Sometime  ago  the  350  school  teachers  of 
a  county  in  Pennsylvania  were  subjected  to 
a  test  in  spelling.  Only  thirteen  words 
were  given  them.  Only  one  teacher  passed 
the  test  successfully.  The  words  were  as 
follows:  Auxiliary,  Tennessee,  beef-steak, 
proceed,  supersede,  precede,  pic-nick-ing, 
sieve,  seize,  siege,  cylinder  succotash,  desic- 
cated. 

Mitchell  County  has  joined  the  list  of 
counties  that  believe  in  local  taxation. 
Supt.  D.  W.  Greene  writes  to  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that 
the  first  district  to  move  in  favor  of  local 
taxation  has  just  voted  the  tax  by  a  good 
majority.  Duplin  County  has  also  added 
another  district.  This  makes  a  total  of  475 
for  the  State. 

Going  into  the  first  grade  room  of  the 
Statesville  school,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  work  by  the  evidence  of  it 
on  the  walls,  in  the  form  of  specimens  of 
the  children's  handiwork.  There  are  draw- 
ings representative  of  the  study  of  the  In- 
dians. Eskimos;  constructive  work,  etc.  A 
school  room  is  well  decorated  if  the  work 
of  the  pupils  is  tastefully  displayed. 

The  Durham  High  School  challenged  the 
Raleigh  High  School  to  a  joint  debate. 
Raleigh  has  accepted  the  challenge.  This 
contest  will  take  place  in  the  Olivia  Raney 
Library  Hall,  Raleigh,  on  April  5.  The 
query  is:  "Resolved,  That  private  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities  is  better  than  muni- 
cipal o«-nership."  It  is  a  live  question  and 
one  whicli  is  exercising  many  good  citizens 
of  the  State  and  nation. 

Dr.  Thomas  Lawrence,  President  of  the 
Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute  of  Ashe- 
ville will  retire  from  the  head  of  the  col- 
lege at  the  close  of  the  present  term.  Dr. 
Lawrence  has  been  President  of  this  Insti- 
tute for  16  years  and  retires  on  account  of 
his  advancing  years.  He  is  now  78  years 
old.  The  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute 
of  Asheville  for  young  women  is  under  the 
management  of  the  Northern  Presby- 
terian church. 
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Dr.  D.  J.  Sanders,  President  of  Biddle 
University,  died  on  March  6.  Biddle  Uni- 
versity is  an  institution  for  the  colored 
race,  and  is  located  in  Charlotte.  The 
Charlotte  Observer  says  of  the  late  Dr. 
Sanders,  "He  was  a  distinct  agency  for 
good,  and  no  man  in  Charlotte  has  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  establishment  of  good  rela- 
tion between  the  races.  His  students  have 
always  been  well  behaved,  and  no  word  of 
complaint  is  ever  heard  of  them. 

We  understand  that,  at  the  meeting  of 
superintendents  at  Raleigh,  the  practice 
of  assembling  the  entire  school  in  the  audi- 
torium every  morning  for  opening  exercises 
was  highly  commended.  Xow,  in  the  Le- 
noir graded  school,  not  only  is  this  custom 
observed,  but  on  four  days  in  the  week  the 
opening  exercises  are  conducted  by  the  va- 
rious ministers  of  the  town.  On  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  morn- 
ings, the  pastors  of  the  Methodist,  Presby- 
terian, Baptist,  and  Reformed  churches  re- 
spectively, open  school;  wliile  the  Friday 
exercises  are  conducted  by  the  superinten- 
dent. 

A  primary  teacher  in  the  Durham  schools 
was  asked  the  secret  of  her  success  in  get- 
ting pupils  to  do  things  so  accurately  and 
intelligently.  She  replied,  "I  used  to  think 
I  must,  in  a  reading  lesson  for  example, 
smooth  out  every  hard  place  and  prepare 
them  on  every  little  detail  before  they 
were  allowed  to  try  their  own  powers  on  it. 
and  now  I  do  less  of  that  and  let  them  dig 


for  themselves.  They  not  only  like  to  get 
things  for  themselves,  but  they  do  much 
better  work,  and  I  can  see  them  grow.  I 
apply  the  same  principle  to  all  subjects  in 
the  grade."  Do  we  not  sometimes  sugar- 
coat  our  classroom  work  too  much  and  give 
pupils  too  little  opportunity  to  do  their 
utmost  ? 

A  girl  in  the  seventh  grade  was  reported 
to  the  superintendent  for  continual  dis- 
order anu  failure  to  do  required  work.  This 
had  been  her  record  throughout  the  school. 
The  superintendent  talked  to  her  kindly 
and  tried  to  find  out  the  trouble.  Finally 
she  broke  down  and  sobbed  out,  "Oh !  I 
hate  these  old  books!"  The  case  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  tactful  teacher  who  had 
belief  in  finding  good  in  every  one.  He 
tried  various  methods  with  her  and  found 
she  liked  constructive  work,  of  whatever 
kind.  He  appealed  to  her  on  that  line  until 
she  did  something  worthy  of  commendation. 
Gaining  self-confidence  in  this  line  of  work, 
she  was  brought  up  to  standard  on  other 
lines  of  classwork.  The  dull,  bad  pupil 
need  not  be  despaired  of. 

In  the  Hickory  school  the  classes  from 
the  sixth  through  the  ninth  are  regularly 
organized.  Some  of  the  teachers  made  the 
suggestion  of  such  organization  to  the 
pupils  who  took  it  up  enthusiastically. 
The  friendly  rivalry  between  the  classes  is 
stimulating  in  every  respect.  There  is  being 
developed  school  spirit  as  well  as  class 
spirit.     Their  class  meetings  are  held  once 


every  two  weeks.  Special  programs  of 
entertainment  are  provided.  The  last  half- 
hour  of  school  is  given  over  to  the  pupils  on 
the  days  for  their  meetings.  During  the 
fall  term  the  seventh  grade  gave  an  enter- 
tainment to  which  they  invited  all  the  pa- 
trons of  the  school.  They  had  a  simple 
program  and  afterwards  spent  a  social, 
evening  together — parents,  teachers,  and 
pupils.  As  many  as  250  of  the  patrons 
were  present.  This  grade  is  planning  for 
another   social   evening  during  the  year. 

The  Southern  Railway  Company  has  in 
stalled  at  Spencer  an  instruction  depart- 
ment which  is  entirely  new  in  the  South, 
there  being  only  a  few  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States.  The  Institute 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  school  in  which  will  be 
taught  mathematics,  mechanical  drawing, 
and  other  kindred  subjects.  The  work  is 
in  charge  of  Prof.  W.  E.  McEIdowney,  of 
the  faculty  of  the  International  Corres- 
pondence Schools,  of  Scranton.  Pa,,  who  is 
employed  by  the  Southern  at  this  place. 
Instruction  in  the  various  branches  is  in- 
tended especially  for  the  apprentieemen  in 
the  service  of  the  Southern  and  will  be 
given  without  cost  to  the  men,  all  of  whom 
are  allowed  time  each  day  from  their  reg- 
ular duties  to  take  studies  and  are  also 
allowed  full  pay  for  their  time.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Southern  Railway  to  estab- 
lish similar  institutions  in  all  the  shops  for 
the  benefit  of  apprentieemen. 


How  to  Dramatize  the  Reading 
Lesson.^ 

The  purpose  of  drawing,  dramatizing 
and  story  telling  is  to  produce  clear,  vivid 
imaging.  Many  teachers  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  this  clear  imaging  is  the  first 
requisite  of  good  English, 

The  especial  value  of  dramatizing  as  a 
language  exercise  is  that  the  child  must  see 
the  events  in  sequence  to  act  out  the  story. 
His  words  must  fit  the  actions.  The  pleas- 
ure the  children  feel  in  this  le^ds  to  the 
fullest  possible  appreciation  of  the  text  of 
the  story.  The  language  value  of  dramati- 
zation is  only  fully  realized  when  the  child 
creates  his  own  rendering  of  the  text  of  the 
story, — ^when  there  is  really  self-expression. 
The  teacher  must  aid  by  suggestion,  and  in 
critical  moments  may  help  the  more  timid 
in  their  rendering. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  stories  and 
poems  suitable  for  dramatization  in  the 
first   grade. 

The  Three  Bears. 


^Adapted  from  Wisconsin  School  Journal  and 
Southern  Educational  Journal. 


Chicken    Little, 

Cinderella. 

The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise. 

The  Three  Musicians. 

The  Sleeping  Beauty. 

How  the  Leaves   Come  Do\\'n. 

Hang  up   the  Baby's  Stocking. 

If  I  Were  a  Sunbeam, 

The  Elves  and  the  Shoemaker, 

THE  THBEE  BEARS. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  this  is  done, 
take  the  story  of  "The  Three  Bears." 

First  tell  the  story  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  as  much  conversation  as  possible.  That 
is  enough  for  one  day.  Then  work  out  the 
different  scenes,  giving  each  child  a  chance 
to  take  part.  The  teacher  should  have  a 
well  defined  plan  in  her  mind  before  at- 
tempting the  dramatization  with  the  class. 
Her  guidance  is,  therefore,  more  efiicient. 
The  product  will  always  be  colored  more  or 
less  by  the  personal  experience  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  how  this 
was  worked  out  in  a  primary  school : 

Characters:  Father  Bear,  Mother  Bear, 
Baby  Bear  and  Silver  Hair. 


Scene  I.  The  three  bears  just  leaving  the 
house.  The  Mother  Bear  stands  before 
her  glass  tying  on  her  bonnet.  Baby  Bear 
is  near.  Father  Bear  sits  in  his  chair. 
Tliree  bowls  of  porridge  are  on  the  table. 

Mother :  Come,  baby,  we  must  go  for  a 
walk. 

Baby:   I  want  my  porridge. 

Mother :   Not  yet,  it  is  too  hot. 

Father:   Hurry  up,   hurry   up. 
(Exit  all.) 

Scene  II.  Silver  Hair  steps  in  and  looks 
about  the  room.  She  tastes  the  Father 
Bear's  porridge  and  exclaims,  "Oh,  that  is 
too  hot!"  She  tastes  the  Mother  Bear's 
porridge  and  exclaims,  "Oh,  that  is  too 
cold!"  She  tastes  the  Baby  Bear's  and 
exclaims,  "Oh,  it  is  fine  and  sweet," 

{Have  similar  scenes  trying  the  chairs 
and  beds.) 

Scene  III.     The  three  bears   come  home. 

Father:  Somebody's  been  tasting  my 
porridge. 

ilother:  Somebody's  been  tasting  my 
porridge. 

Baby:  Somebody's  been  tasting  my  por- 
ridge and  has  eaten  it  all  up. 
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(Have  similar  repetitions  in  scenes  with 
chairs  and  beds.  When  the  Baby  Bear 
finds  Silver  Hair  she  awakens  and  runs 
away,  the  three  bears  following.) 

It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  how  the 
creative  power  of  the  child  weaves  his  own 
experiences  into  the  thread  of  the  story. 
One  teacher  who  has  nsed  this  story  for 
dramatization  says  that  the  play  was  re- 
peated many  times  and  was  never  twice  the 
same.  The  children  continually  introduced 
bits  of  home  experience.  For  example,  one 
day  the  Mother  Bear  said  to  the  Baby 
Bear:  "Don't  cry,  baby,  mama  ■will  give 
you  some  of  hers.."  and  immediate!}'  began 
to  dip  up  spoonfuls  of  imaginary  porridge. 

The  Sun  and  the  Wind. 

The  following  well  known  fable  of  the 
Sun  and  the  Wind  makes  a  good  story  for 
dramatization : 

Sun:  Good  Morning,  Mr.  Wind!  What 
a  noise  you  are  making  this  morning! 

Wind:  Yes,  Mr.  Sun,  I  make  a  great 
noise,  but  then  I  do  much  work  and  am  so 
strong,  you  see. 

Sun:  Oh,  well,  noise  doesn't  show 
strejigth;  think  how  useful  I  am  and  how 
strongf  too;  yet  I  don't  make  a  bit  of 
noise. 

Wind:  Well,  you  are  not  as  strong  as  I 
am. 

Sun:   I  think  I  am  stronger  than  you  are. 

Wind:  Well,  I   knmo  that  I  am. 

Wind:  I'd  like  to  show  you  how  strong 
I    am. 

Sun :  All  right.  Here  comes  a  traveler. 
We  will  each  try  to  make  him  take  oflf  his 
coat.      If    I    succeed,    I    am    the    stronger. 

Wind:  If  I  succeed,  I  am  the  stronger. 
Let  me  try  first. 

Woo-oo!  Woo-oo-oo!  Wo-o-o-o!  take  off 
your  coat.  Take  ofl'  your  coat.  Woo-oo! 
Woo-oo!  Take  off  your  coat,  I  say.  Oh, 
dear;.  I'll  have  to  give  up.  Now  it's  your 
turn,   Mr.   Sun. 

Sun:  Please  take  off  your  coat.  Please 
take  off  your  coat.  Oh,  please  take  off 
your  coat.  (Traveler  takes  off  his  coat.) 
Ha!   Ha!   Ha!      I  am  the  stronger. 

This  story  acted  out  helps  us  to  fix  the 
"good"  without  preaching.  Stories  of  this 
sort  well  dramatized  will  furnish  you  am- 
ple material  for  Friday  afternoon  exer- 
cises. 

There  is  no  need  of  elaborate  setting; 
use  the  things  you  find  in  the  schoolroom 
or  that  can  easily  be  supplied.  To  make 
the  "stage  accessories''  too  real  and  elabo- 
rate would  destroy  a  large  part  of  the 
pleasure  in  the  play,  for  exactly  the  same 
reason  that  the  beautiful  talking  and  walk- 
ing doll  is  a  less  loved  object  than  the  rag 
"Dinah." 

Children  are  born  actors,  as  their  play 
out  of  school  fully  demonstrates.  All  we 
are  doing  here  is  to  make  use  of  this  dra- 
matic instinct  to  turn  some  of  our  educa- 
tional wheels, — to  make  it  a  means  for 
stimulating  the  imagination,  and  for  get- 
ting free,  natural  language  expression.  It 
may  also  be  turned  to  account  in  the  read- 
ing. 


How  to  Keep  Primary  Pupils  Busy. 

By  Minnie  Bagley  Bradsher,  of  New  Hanover  County. 


Small  eluldren  must  be  interested  in 
what  they  have  to  do — if  one  wishes  to 
keeip  them  busyl  In  well  graded  city 
schools,  small  children  can  usually  be  lead 
from  one  line  of  work  to  another,  if  the 
teacher  is  tactful  and  makes  reasonable 
changes;  in  country  schools  (which  con- 
cerns us  more  just  now)  a  teacher  must 
keep  a  store  of  plans  for  seat  work  and  be 
able  to  present  them  in  an  interesting 
manner  and  when  one  plan  fails,  supply 
another.  Fii-st  of  all,  know  your  pupils, 
find  out  the  things  they  like  best,  and  use 
this  (whatever  this  may  be)  as  a  lever  to 
turn  their  minds  to  their  school  work. 
Give  them  at  first  work  that  they  like  and 
use  this  work  as  a  prize  for  other  work 
well    done. 

With  little  folks  just  learning  a  few 
words  each  day,  sometimes  only  one,  the 
day  can  be  made  much  shorter  for  them 
and  you,  too;  if  you  give  them  cardboards 
with  letters  printed  on  them  with  which 
they  are  nearly  always  delighted  to  form 
the  words  they  already  know,  or  to  arrange 
the  alphabet  in  its  proper  order.  Board 
work  is  good,  as  it  is  considered  a  great 
]irivilege  by  beginners  "to  go  to  the  board," 
Often  after  a  good  story  they  take  up  their 
work  with  renewed  interest,  and  colored 
chalks  rarely  ever  fall  to  keep  small  hands 
busy.      Of    course    the    drawings    are    very 


simple such  as  flags,  swings,  tents,  and 

colored  circles  drawn  with  round  box  tops. 
They  like  to  write  or  print  the  names  of 
their  drawing  underneath  their  "works  of 
art."  While  they  are  thus  being  enter- 
tained, they  are  not  only  learning  to  use 
their  hands,  but  a  few  new  words  and  the 
names  of  the  colors  and  their  combinations. 
Drawing  slates  can  be  used  to  a  great  ad-  ' 
vantage  and  just  now  letters  to  Santa 
Claus  are  receiving  the  greatest  attention 
among  my  pupils.  Some  of  them  will  labor 
a  long  while  on  these  words.  "Dear  Santa 
Claus."  Some  times  I  print  or  write  on 
the  board  the  things  they  see  on  their  way 
to  school,  putting  the  child's  name  instead 
of  "I."  as  "Mahoney  saw  a  dog,"  etc.  They 
often  like  to  copy  the  multiplication 
tables  or  other  board  work  they  see  the 
older  pupils  doing. 

Paper  folding  never  lacks  for  interest.  We 
use  any  kind  of  ink  paper,  making  salt-cellars, 
pin  wheels,  boats,  chickens,  caps,  benches, 
houses,  etc.  They  often  color  these,  and 
especially  the  houses,  cutting  out  blinds  and 
doors  and  painting  them  to  suit  their  fancy. 
This  pattern  has  given  me  so  much  satisfac- 
tion that  I  pass  it  along  to  other  teachers. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  tell  you  things  that 
can  be  done,  these  are  methods  I  use  from 
time  to  time  and  they  have  proven  very 
beneficial. 
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Use  of  Pictures  in  Teaching. 

By  Will  S.  Monroe. 

There  is  a  maxim  in  German  educational 
literature  which  reads:  "Das  Bild  spricht 
beredter  als  die  beste  Sehilderung  die  wir 
hoeren  oder  lesen,"  which  translated  means: 
"The  picture  speaks  more  eloquently  than 
any  description  which  we  may  hear  or 
read;"  and  this  maxim  is  the  basis  of 
much  of  the  best  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Germany. 

Comenius  was  the  first  great  educator  to 
recognize  the  educational  value  of  pictures, 
and  his  Orbis  Pietus  was  the  first  effort  to 
introduce  pictures  into  school  books.  It 
had  an  extraordinary  success,  and  has 
served  as  the  model  of  the  innumerable  il- 
lustrated books  which  have  invaded  our 
schools  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies. 

But  illustrated  books  lose  much  of  their 
value  because  so  little  use  is  made  of  the 
picture  in  the  work  of  schoolroom  instruc- 
tion. Teachers  assume  that  the  pictures 
are  placed  in  the  books  for  the  edification 
of  the  children,  and  doubtless  much  real 
and  profound  pleasure  is  derived  from  in- 
cidental and  accidental  perceptions  of  il- 
lustrated school  books.  More  formal  use, 
however,  might  be  made  of  pictures  for  pur- 
poses of  instruction  in  history,  geography, 
and  literature. 

I  recall  with  great  pleasure  a  picture  les- 
son that  I  once  saw  in  an  elementary 
school  in  Paris.  It  was  based  upon  a 
study  of  photographs  of  the  Madonna  and 
was  a  study  of  the  individual  figure — the 
Virgin  without  the  Child.  Photographic 
reproductions  from  four  paintings  had  been 
given  the  children  for  study;  and  as  an 
aid  in  preparation  for  the  class  recitation, 
the  teacher  had  written  a  few  well-directed 
questions  on  the  blackboard.  The  four 
pictures  which  formed  the  basis  of  this  les- 
son were  Fra  Bartolommeo's  Madonna  En- 
throned With  the  Saints,  the  panel  picture 
of  the  Madonna  by  Van  Eyck,  Angelieo  da 
Fiesole's  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  and 
Murillo's  "Immaculate  Conception."  There 
had  been  no  book  work  on  these  master- 
pieces of  sacred  art. — simply  a  study  of 
small  photographic  reproductions.  But 
the  lesson  developed  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner; and  the  fine  sentiment  which  pervaded 
the  answers  of  the  children  indicated  how 
keenly  they  had  caught  the  beauty  and  re- 
ligious fervor  of  the  artists. 

Training  children  to  read  good  pictures, 
particularly  reproductions  of  great  artistic 
conceptions,  should  be  a  feature  of  the  art 
education  of  every  child.  Such  study  not 
only  familiarizes  the  child  with  the  master- 
pieces in  pictorial  art,  but  trains  as  well 
the  critical  faculty,  which  gives  ability  to 
recognize  faults  in  art  productions  as  read- 
ily as  errors  in  speech.  The  need  of  the 
American  school  is  not  more  works  of  art 
for  purposes  of  study,  but  more  study  of 
the  works  of  art  already  at  our  command, 
and  less  time  to  the  study  of  books  about 
works  of  art. 

Geography  and  history  may  both  be  well 
taught  by  means  of  pictures ;   and  most  of 


our  text-books  on  these  subjects  are  excel- 
lently illustrated.  But  the  pictures  should 
be  studied  no  less  than  the  text.  In  fact, 
the  picture  should  often  be  preferred  to  the 
text.  Plan  and  method  are  essential  in 
such  picture  work.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  ask  the  children  to  find  out  all 
they  can  from  the  picture.  If  it  is  of  a 
landscape,  to  ascertain  what  the  picture 
tells  concerning  the  structure  of  the  coun- 
try, the  climate,  the  plant  and  animal  life, 
the  people,  etc. 

A  second  plan  might  be  that  of  the 
French  teacher  noted  above — the  prepara- 
tion of  a  few  searching  questions  by  the 
teacher  and  the  use  of  the  same  by  the 
children  in  their  study  for  the  class  recita- 
tion. 

A  third  method  might  employ  topics,  and 
the  children  asked  to  write  what  the  pic- 
ture   tells   them   concerning   each    topic. 

A  fourth  plan  might  permit  the  children 
to  prepare  a  list  of  questions  on  the  pic- 
ture. Children  should  be  trained  to  study 
pictures  no  less  than  printed  books  and  the 
picture  as  pointed  out  in  the  German  max- 
im already  quoted,  often  gives  the  child 
more  lasting  and  vital  information  than 
the  book. — IV.   E.   Journal   of   Education. 


Teaching  of   English  in  Our  Public 
Schools. 

By  Prof.  S.  H.  Hodgin,  Guilford  College. 

It  will  not  require  any  argument,  I  think, 
to  convince  the  teachers  of  the  preparatory 
schools  in  North  Carolina  that  the  one 
point  in  which  pupils  are  deficient  is  a 
knowledge  of  their  own  tongue.  We  find 
them  by  hundreds,  in  all  the  grades,  some 
even  coming  up  for  admission  to  college, 
who  know  practically  nothing,  even  in 
theory,  about  the  construction  of  the  lan- 
guage they  use  and  must  use  all  their  lives. 
Some  of  them  do  not  even  know  how  to 
talk,  many  cannot  read,  a  large  per  cent 
cannot  spell,  and  most  of  them  are  utterly 
unable  to  express  themselves  in  any  fairly 
intelligible  form  in  written  work.  And  the 
situation  is  the  more  lamentable  because, 
many  at  least,  do  not  even  know  that  they 
don't  know. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  teachers  of 
our  boys  and  girls  must  face  the  situation; 
we  as  teachers  must  realize  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  and  appreciation  of  our  own 
language  is  the  foundation  on  which  every 


pupil  must  build  his  education,  whether  it 
be  common  school,  college,  or  university 
work.  We  must  awake  to  the  fact  that 
whether  he  "likes  English"  or  not,  a  pupil 
must  be  taught  to  read,  and  to  write,  and 
to  spell.  We  are  now  inclined  to  "look 
back"  to  the  time  when  the  three  R's  were 
about  all  that  was  taught  in  the  schools. 
Would  that  we  might  return  to  the  time 
when  these  things  were  taught,  if,  indeed, 
we  have  passed  through  such  a  period. 

I  am  sure  that  every  teacher  is  painfully 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  his  pupils  must 
have  not  learned  to  spell  the  ordinary 
words  in  the  language — such  words  as  he 
wants  to  make  use  of  in  his  every  day 
speech.  The  fault  is  ours.  We  must  teach 
our  pupils  how  to  spell.  Tlie  gratifying 
thing  about  it  is  that  we  know  that  it  can 
be  done. 

How  much,  too,  depends  upon  the  pupil's 
ability  to  read.  Within  the  past  few  weeks 
I  have  asked  this  question  of  several  col- 
lege professors:  To  what  do  you  attribute 
the  failure  of  those  of  your  students  who 
really  tried  and  did  not  receive  credits  in 
your  courses?  Almost  without  exception 
the  answer  has  been:  Their  inability  to 
read  and  to  understand  the  English  lan- 
guage. A  few  days  ago  another  college  pro- 
fessor voluntarily  said  to  me,  "IMy  pupils 
fail  to  solve  their  problems  in  college  alge- 
bra, not  because  they  don't  Iniow  enough  of 
mathematics,  but  because  they  can't  read." 

To  say  that  English  composition  is  too 
much  neglected  in  our  schools  is  a  mere 
platitude.  How  to  get  our  pupils  to  study 
composition,  or  what  is  better,  how  to  get 
our  teachers  to  teach  it,  is  more  to  the 
point. 

Now  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  in  school,  and  in  college  as  well,  it  is 
a  custom  of  students  to  dodge  the  composi- 
tion classes  if  possible:  even  in  the  univer- 
sity work  I  have  observed  that  the  composi- 
tion courses  are  not  popular.  And  it  is 
not  surprising.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
English  composition.  It  requires  a  little 
thought,  some  originality  of  expression,  and 
much  hard  work — three  things  that  most 
students  do  not  care  to  be  intimate  with. 
But  the  fact  nevertheless  remains — the 
work  must  be  done.  To  be  able  to  write 
one's  thoughts  with  intelligence  and  force, 
and  to  be  able  to  read  appreciatively  the 
thoughts  of  others  is  no  small  part  of  a 
liberal  education.  Expression  and  inter- 
pretation are  very  closely  allied,  and  both 
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are  interminably   linked  with,  our   intellec- 
tual   well-being. 

What  then  shall  we  do?  Nothing  more 
nor  less  than  organize  systematic  and  well- 
defined  courses  in  the  study  of  English 
from  the  tirst  grade  worli  through  the  last 
year  in  the  high  school — call  it  language 
work,  composition,  English,  rhetoric,  or 
what  you  will — and  then  insist  upon  it 
that  the  work  shall  be  systematically  and 
thoroughly  done.  This  and  nothing  sliort 
of  it  will  bring  the  desired  results,  and  give 
to  our  boys  and  girls  that  knowledge  of  our 
language  which  will  serve  as  the  basis  of 
their   future  education. 


The  University  of  Virginia,  of  which  Dr. 
E.  A.  Alderman  is  President,  will  this  year 
conduct  a  summer  school  with  a  special 
view  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  high  school 
and  advanced  teachers  of  the  South.  Note 
the  advertisement  in  another  column,  and 
send  for  catalogue. 


Hundreds 
Hundreds 
Hundreds 
Hundreds 
Hundreds 
Hundreds 
Hundreds 
But  only 


of  stars  in  the  pretty  sky; 
of  shells  on  the  shore  together; 
of  birds  that  go  singing  by, 
of  birds  in  the  sunny  weather, 
of  dewdrops  to  greet  the  dawn; 
of  bees  in  the  purple  clover; 
of  butterflies  on  the  lawn; 
one  mother  the  wide  world  over. 


Do  not  look  for  wrong  and  evil. 

You  will  find  them  if  you  do; 
As  you  measure  to  your  neighbor 

He  will  measure  back  to  you. 
Look   for   goodness,   look   for   gladness, 

You  will   meet  them  all   the  while; 
If  you  bring  a  smiling  visage 

To  the  glass,  you  meet  a  smile. 


i 


It  is  a  great  thing  to  turn  a  wit  loose  in 
the  world  to  laugh  at  things — wits  are  re- 
formers. They  do  not  create,  but  laugh 
and  blow  away  chaff  from  wheat.  What 
cannot  endure  to  being  laughed  at  deserves 
to  be  blown  away.  Cervantes  laughed  feud- 
alism to  death. 

"Happy  Days" 

Is  the  title  of  our  new  song  book  prepared  espe- 
cially for  use  in  public  and  private  schools  just 
from  the  press.  It  contains  64-  pages  of  sacred 
songs  and  hymns,  school  songs,  gems  of  thought 
and  responsive  scripture  readings.  Every  song 
is  good  and  singable.  It  is  the  book  many 
teachers  have  been  looking  for,  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  ever^-  pupil.  This  splendid  book  is 
in  round  and  shaped  notes.manill a  binding.  Price 
15c  a  copy;  $1.50  a  dozen,  postpaid.  Address 
the  author  and  publisher, 

James  D.  Vaui^han, 

Lawrenceburg.  Tenn. 

WINTERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Fall  Term  opens  September  Sd,  and  closes  De- 
cember 1st,  1906.  Spring  Term  begins  Decem- 
ber 31st.  1906.  and  ends  May  17th,  1907. 

Thorough  instruction  under  the  best  moral  in- 
fluence. Tuition  $1  to  $3.50  per  month.  Board, 
including  furnished  rooms,  light  and  fuel  $8  per 
month.  Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months 
$81  to  $130.  Separate  dormitories  for  boys  and 
girls  under  special  supervision  of  members  of  the 
facultj'.  Good  mineral  water  supplv  on  the 
grounds.  For  catalogue  and  further  informa- 
tion, address  the  principal. 

G.  E.  LINEBERRY,  Winterville,  N.  C. 
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WANTED. 

To  send  to  teachers  and  school  officials 
our  book  of  information  which  explains 
our  methods  and  plans  of  conducting  an 
up-to-date,  reliable  teachers'  agency. 
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Courses  in  Kindergarten,  Primar3'  Methods,  Music,  Drawing,  Manual  Training,  Domestic 
Science,  Euthenics,  Expression,  Physical  Training,  Nature  Study  and  Biology-,  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
ture, School  Gardening,  GeographV,  Geology,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  English,  Litera- 
ture, the  Bible,  Latin.  Greek.  German,  French.  Spanish,  History-,  Economics,  Sociology,  Psychology, 
Education.     Sixty  popular  lectures  and  high  class  musical  entertainments. 

Conventions  of  National  Story  Tellers'  League,  National  Guild  of  Play.  Interstate  League  for  the 
Betterment  of  Public  Schools,  Southern  Kindergarten  Association,  Southern  High  School  Princi- 
pals and  Teachers. 

One  fare  on  all  Southern  roads.  No  fees  except  nominal  registration  fee.  Board  and  lodging  at 
reasonable  rates.     For  full  announcement  and  special  information,  address 


P.  P.  CLAXTON,  Superintendent. 


University  of 

North   Carolina 


1789-1907 


.^       j0^ 


Head  of  the  State's  Educational  System. 

r^AnE*v.4mAn^c!*  Collegiate,  Graduate,  Medicine,  Law, 
LFepdriUieillSt.    Encineering,  Pharmacy. 

Library  contains  45,000  volumes.  New  water  works,  electric 
lights,  central  heating  svstem.  New  dormitories,  gvmnasiura, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  library,      730  Students.      7-1  in  Faculty. 

The  Pall  term  begins  September  9,  1907.     Address 
Francis  P.  Venable.  President,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly 

24th  Annual  Session.  Durham,  June  11,  12,  13,  14,  1907. 

DISTINGUISHED  EDUCATORS  ALREADY  SECURED  FOR  THE  PROGRAMME 


P.  P.  Claxton, 

University  of  Tennessee. 


Charles  W.  Kent, 

University  of  Virginia. 


O.  J.  Kern, 

Supt.  Winnebago  Co.,  111. 

OTHER  ANNOUNCEMENTS  LATER 

Every  Teacher  Should  Attend. 

"No  teacher  that  is  seeking  professional  improvement  and  adTanceinent  can  afford  to  miss  the  uplifting  power  of  such  a  meeting  as  the 
next  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  promises  to  be." — J.  Y .  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 

You  Should  Attend. 


1.  To  Visit  Diirliain.  North  Carolina's  Leading:  ManufacturingCit3'. 

2.  To  Oljtain  Needed  Recreatioa  After  a  Year's  Hard  Work. 

3.  To  Meet  Other  North  Carolina  Teachers 

4.  To  Learn  Ho\%-  Others  Are  Solving  Your  Problems. 

5.  To  Tell  Others  How  You  Are  Solving  Them. 

6.  To  Get    the    Benefit    of    Lectures   by    Some    of    America's   Great 

Educators. 


7.  To  Attend  the  Jamestown  Exposition  on  the  Special  Teachers' 
Train  and  Secure  the  Special  Advantages  Offered  to  Members 
of  the  Assembh". 

S.  To  Help  Make  Our  Assembly  One  of  the  Best  and  Greatest 
Teachers'  Organizations  in  the  Countrv. 


REDUCED  RATES  ON  ALL  RAILROADS. 

REDUCED  RATES  AT  HOTELS  AND  BOARDING  HOUSES. 

FOR  INFORMATION  AND  CIRCULARS,  WRITE  TO  THE  SECRETARY. 


President, 
J.  A.  MATHESON, 
Durham. 


Vice-President, 

THOMAS  R.  FOUST, 

Greensboro. 


Secretary, 

R.  D.  W.  CONNOR, 

Raleigh. 


4(«<VVV%%V»V%««VV«<VVV%«%^/VVVV%V^VV^««V»VV«aVVVVrVVlV»««%V\<%'}i^V«««%«<VVV«/%^/%«^%VV\%«V\%«^ 


Four  Departments 

CoIIeg:iate,  Graduate,  Eng:ineer- 
ing-  and  Law* 

Large  Library  facilities.  Well-equipped 
Laboratories  in  all  departments  of  science. 
Gymnasium  furnished  with  best  appa- 
ratus. Expenses  ver3'  moderate.  Aid  for 
worthy  students 

Young  men  wishing  to  study  Law 
should  investigate  the  superior  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  Department  of  Law 
in  Trinity. 

For  catalogue  and  further  information 
address, 

D.  W.  NEWSOM, 

Recistrar. 

Trinity 
College 

Send  Orders  for  School  Printing 

To  The  Seeman  Printery,  Durham,  N.  C. 


YALE 

University 


Summer 


School 


Third   Session 

July  8th   to   August    16th,    1907. 


Courses  in  Biologj-,  Chemistry,  Commercial 
Geography,  Drawing,  Education  (History,  The- 
ory and  Methods),  English  (.Literature  and 
Rhetoric),  French,  Geology,  German,  Greek,  His- 
tory (American  and  European),  Latin,  Mathe- 
matics, Physical  Education,  Phj-sics,  Psychol- 
ogy, School  Administration. 

These  courses  are  designed  for  teachers  and 
students.  Some  are  advanced  couises,  others 
are  introductory. 

About  one  hundred  suites  of  rooms  in  the 
dormitories  are  available  for  students. 

For  circulars  containing  full  information  ad- 
dress, 

Yale  Summer  School, 

135  Elm  Street,  Ne\v  Haven,  Conn. 


University  Virginia 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

and 

JAMESTOWN 

The  Summer  School 

begins  Jvme  19tli,  closes  July  31st.  It  is 
specially  designed  for  High  School  teachers 
of  the  South.  Sixty-two  advanced  courses 
otl'ered.  Large  faculty  highly  trained  spe- 
cialists. 

Reduced  rates  on  all  railroads.  Special 
stop-over  privileges  on  all  tickets  to  James- 
town  Exposition. 

For  catalogue  address, 

E.  A.  ALDERMAN,  President, 

University  Virginia, 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

School  Superintendent. 

The  Trustees  of  Graham  Public  Schools, 
of  Graham,  N.  C,  will  elect  a  Superinten- 
dent on  May  1st,  1907,  for  the  year  begin- 
ning July  15th,  1907.  Applications  re- 
quested. For  information  address  W.  E. 
Gole}-,   Secretary,  Graham,  N.   O. 
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BOOKS   (IF   THC     N      VAfVT    r(   1   P'-P 

Normal  Department 

Strong  reviews.     Five  subjects  constitute 
one  course. 
Arithmetic  English  Composition 

Elementary  Algebra    Grammar  and  Analy  "" 


Higher  AJgobra 
Plane  Geometry 
Physical  Geography 
Agriculture 
Civil  Government 
U.S.  History 
Bookkeeping 
Physiology 
Botany 


Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Literature 

Educational  Psychology 

Pedagogics  and  Jlethoda 

Elementary  Economics 

Geography 

Drawing 

Zoology 

Physics 


Academic  Department 

Each  subject  a  thorough,  complete  cours*. 


Geometry 
Ancient  History 


Algebra 
Grammar 
First  Year  Latin  Physics 

How  to  Write  English  Botany 

English  and  American  Literature 
:\Iedieval  and  Modern  History 
UnitedStates  History. 


Thorough  courses  in  PRIMARY  METHODS. 
Pharmacy,  Shorthand,  Business,  Typewriting. 

the  hauds  of  student  and  iustructor  which  accoiriplish  results. 


Salary— Efficiency 

These  tei'uis  have  an  intimate  relation.  "To  everyone  according  to  his  ability'' 
is  a  reasonable,  logical  rule,  and  it  applies  strongly  m  the  teaching  profession.  The 
report  of  the  Educational  Commission  appointed  bj'  the  Governor  of  a  prominent 
middle  state,  ijrovides  for  teachers  a  scale  of  wages,  which  increases  with  their 
qualifications.  It  also  requires  that  beginners  must  have  the  equivalent  of  a  four 
years'  high  school  course.  These  circumstances  may  soon  confront  you  in  your 
state.  Higher  qualifications  than  ever  before  are  now  demanded  and  the  siandard 
will  be  raised  still  more  during  t  he  next  two  or  three  years.  If  you  are  now  teach- 
ing and  have  a  certificate  below  first  grade, 

STUDY  WHILE  YOU  TEACH 

and  improve  your  condition.     If  you  contemplate  teaching,  qualify  j'ourself  NOW. 
Our  school  is  especially  equipped  to  promote  the  interests  of  teachers      Our 
Normal  Elective  Courses  and  the  Course  in  Primary  Methods  are  efficient  helps  in 


SPECIAL — No  correspondence  school  not  affiliated  with  a  great  university  can  offer  courses  of  such  strength  that  they 
receive  university  entrance  credits.  Our  instrnctoi-s  are  university  graduates,  who  give  their  whole  time  to  our  students, 
and  the  instruction  is  carefully  adapted  to  individual  needs.  We  give  every  year  four  $100  scholarsliips  in  Northwestern 
University  for  the  best  work  done  by  our  correspondence  students  Write  today  for  information,  mentioning  subjects  in 
which  you  are  interested. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 


Affiliated  with  Northwestern  Inlverslty. 


374-386  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Endorsed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  Recommended  for 

Use  in  the  Schools 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  OLH  NORTH  STATE 
By  R.  D.  W.  Connor' 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  NORTH   CAROLIN.\    HISTORICAL   COMMISSION. 

A  story  of  such  leading  events  and  characters,  as  come  within  the  understanding  of 
children,  that  have  contributed  to  the  making  of  North  Carolina. 

Illustrated.    12  mo.  Cloth,   35  cents  net. 
J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Southern  School  Furniture   Supply  Company 

MANUFACTURERS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 

QUICKEST  SERVICE  AND  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Write  about  what  you  want  or  call  when  in  the  city.     Salesroom  and  Warehouse,  Comer 

Broad  and  Ninth  Streets. 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 

The  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

THE    STATE'S   COLLEGE    FOR    WOMEN. 

Regular  Courses  Leading  to  Degrees.  Brief  Courses  for  Teachers.  One-year  Course 
beginning  September  20th.  Two-months'  Course  beginning  September  26th.  Two- 
months'  Course  beginning  April  1st.  Observation  and  Practice  in  Training  School  for 
Teachers.     For  catalogue  address,  J.  I.  FOUST,  Dean,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RICHMOND,  VA.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Seventeenth  j'ear,  same  management.  Conservative  and  reliable.  Operates  through- 
out the  Southwest.  Members  located  in  twenty-eight  States.  Confidential  correspon- 
dence invited  with  schools  and  colleges  looking  for  teachers,  and  with  good  teachers  look- 
ing for  promotion.    Satisfactory  service  guaranteed.'   Particulars  free  at  either  office. 


WANTED 

Miss  Annie  F.  Petty,  Librarian  State  Normal 
Collep.  Greensboro.  N.  C.  desires  to  complete 
her  file  of  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, Atlantic  Journal  of  Education  and  State 
Normal  Magazine.  She  wishes  the  copies  "iven 
below,  and  would  greatly  appreciate  the  favor 
11  any  one  seeing  this  notice  and  havin''  anv 
copy  in  question  would  send  it  to  her  address' 
and  write  her  in  regard  to  it. 

North  Carolina  Journal  o£  Education. 

Fo/ume  /.—August,  1897;  September,  1897 
April.  1898;  July,  189S. 

Atlantic  Journal  of  Education. 

Fo/i!rae  IF.— January,  1901  ;  February,  1901 
April.  1901;   Mav.  1901;  June,  1901. 

Volume  v.— Xugust.  1902;  September,  1902 
November.  1902 

Volume  I'Z.— September,  1903;  October,  1903 
November,  1903;  December,  1903. 

State  INormal  Magazine. 

Volume  V. — No.  1,  October,  1899. 


Literary,  Teachers'  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Cour- 
ses. Board  and  Tuition 
per  year  $125;  250  stu- 
dents annually.  New^ 
buildings.  Enter  at  any 
time.  Send  for  beautilul 
new  catalogue.  Address 
the  president. 
W.T.  WHiTSETT.Ph.  D., 
Whitsett,  N.  C. 


'  (incorporated  ) 

Capital  Stock  $30,000.00. 

RII^INFSS  ^^''isn  yo"  tli'nk  of  going  off  to 
UUOII^LOO  school,  write  for  New  Catalogue 
and  Special  Offer  of  the  Leading  Business  and 
Shorthand  School.  .\ddress  King's  Business 
College,  Raleigh.  N.  C,  or  Charlotte,  N.  C.  (We 
also  teach  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Penman- 
ship, etc.,  bj-  mail.) 


FIRST  BOOK  IN  LATIN 

ALEXANDER  JAMES  INGLIS,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Latin,  Horace  Mann  High  School,  Teachers  College 

a7id 

VIRGIL  PRETTYMAN,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Principal  Horace  Mann  High  School,  Teachers  College. 


Special  Features 


1.  Tlie  inti'oduction  of  connected  reading.  of  inflection  and  syntax  witliout  assuming 

2.  Conversational  exercises  based  on.  the  con-  ""^^^^^  knowledge  of  Englisli  gi-ammar  on 

neoted  Latin.  the  part  of  the  student. 

5.  The  word-list  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 

3.  The  introduction  of  connected  Latin  in  the  ,  j  ■  •  u     j.  een 

lessons  and  exercises  comprises  about  650 

regiilar  lessons,   thus  preparing  the  pupil  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  -^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

for  immediate  work  in  Caesar.  ,         ,•  i     •       j?   4.1,  r   i  £ 

systematic   analysis  01   the  vocabulary  01 

4.  The  gradual  development  of  the  principles  Csesar. 


Price,  60  Cents 


BALL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GREEK 

-BY  == 

FRANCIS  KINGSLEY  BALL.  Ph.  D.. 

Instructor  in  Greek  and  German  in  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  Ball's  "Elements  of  Greek"  (1902),  there  has  been  a  steady,  health- 
ful groivth  in  the  number  of  schools  usingf  the  book. 

1.  Because  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  years  of  prac- 

tical  experience  in  the  schoolroom.  ^-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^t  difficult  points  are  made  easy. 

2.  Because  it  is  a  shorter  course  and  gives  a  4.  Because  of  its  careful  grading. 

more  systematic  and  thorough  presentation  5.  Because   of   the  systematic  development  of 

of  the   essentials   of  the   Greek   language 

,,  ix.        a      3  the  subject, 

than  any  other  offered.  ^ 

Price,  $1.00 


The  Macmillan  Company 

Fourth  National  Bank  Building 
ATLANTA,  GA. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  LIBRARTi 


^ws- 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


.J^ 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  EACH  MONTH  AT 

DURHAM,  N.C. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE*I.OO  PER  YEAR 


CONTENTS 
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NOETH  OAEOLINA  JOUENAL  OF  EDUCATI0:N" 


books  of  thk  formal  course 
Normal  Department 

Strong  reviews.     Five  subjects  constitute 
one  course. 


Arithmetic 
Elementary  Algebra 
Higher  Algebra 
Plane  Geometry 
Physical  Geography 
Agriculture 
Civil  Government 
U.S.  History 
Bookkeeping 
Physiology 
Botany 


English  Composition 

Grammar  and  Analysis 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 

Literature 

Educational  Psychology 

Pedagogics  and  Methods 

Elementary  Economics 

Geography 

Drawing 

Zoology 

Physics 


Academic  Department 

Each  subject  a  thorough,  complete  course. 
Geometry  Algabra 

Ancient  History  Grammar 

First  Tear  Latin  Physics 

How  to  "Write  English  Botany 

English  and  American  Literature 
Medieval  and  Modern  History 
United  States  History. 


Thorough  courses  in  PRIMARY  METHODS. 
Pharmacy,  Shorthand,  BuBinese,  Typewriting. 

tut;  iitiuaa  ot  student  and  instructor  which  accomplish  results. 


Salary— Efficiency 

These  terms  have  an  intimate  relation.  "To  everyone  according  to  his  ability'' 
is  a  reasonable,  logical  rule,  and  it  applies  strongly  m  the  teaching  profession.  The 
report  of  the  Educational  Commission  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  a  prominent 
middle  state,  provides  for  teachers  a  scale  of  wages,  which  increases  with  their 
qualifications.  It  also  requires  that  beginners  must  have  the  equivalent  of  a  four 
years'  high  school  course.  These  circumstances  may  soon  confront  you  in  your 
state.  Higher  qualifications  than  ever  before  are  now  demanded  and  the  standard 
will  be  raised  still  more  during  l  he  nest  two  or  three  years.  If  you  are  now  teach- 
ing and  have  a  certificate  below  first  grade, 

STUDY  WHILE  YOU  TEACH 

and  improve  your  condition.     If  you  contemplate  teaching,  qualify  yourself  NOW. 
Oar  school  is  especially  equipped  to  promote  the  interests  of  teachers.     Our 
Normal  Elective  Courses  and  the  Course  in  Primary  Methods  are  efficient  helps  in 


SPECIAL — No  correspondence  school  not  affiliated  with  a  great  university  can  offer  courses  of  such  strength  that  they 
receive  university  entrance  credits.  Onr  instructors  are  university  graduates,  who  give  their  whole  time  to  our  students, 
and  the  instruction  is  carefully  adapted  to  individual  needs.  We  give  every  year  four  §100  scholarships  in  Northwester- 
University  for  the  best  work  done  by  our  correspondence  students.  Write  today  for  information,  mentioning  subjects  in 
which  you  are  interested. 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 


Affiliated  with  Northwestern  University. 


374-386  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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20,512  Remington  Typewriters 


Are  used  for  instruction  purpo- 
ses in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada^  vastly  more 
than  all  other  makes  combined 

The  choice  of  the  commercial 
world  is  reflected  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  commercial  schools 


Reming'ton  Typewriter  Company 

706  East  Main  Street.  Richmond,  Va. 
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5tleR  "Wanted. 

Mien  ^anle6— men  w^o  will  be  strong. 

ytot  vcljere  tl)e  tl6e  of  battle  rolls. 
!!&ut  wl)ere  tl)e  rogue  wl^ose  purse  Is  long 

\J^oul6  buip  our  rlgljts  anb  claim  our  soulsl 
"yttcn  Xil^anlei— men  vc^o  can  wltl)stan6 

Olje  mone;?  In  tlje  tempter's  Ijani. 
yttcn  "Wanted— men  w^o  can  be  brave, 

5tot  facing  foes  In  arm. 
!!&ut  wljere  tlje  selfish  would  enslave 

^?  spreading  money's  subtle  charms! 
yttd-xi  Wanted— men  wltl)  strength  to  lead 

lCnl)lndered  and  unsmlrcljed  by  creed. 
yticn  Wanted— men  w^o  Ijave  been  born 

Wltl)  pride  and  strength  enougl)  to  face 
"3)ebaucl)ery  and  treat  wltlj  scorn 

"Its  promises  of  wealtl)  and  place! 
ytZdn  Wanted— men  wl)0  still  can  take 

"Jb*  b^ii'tst  course  for  manhood's  sake. 

— Amrriran  Eauratimi. 


NOETH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL  OF  EDtJCATION 


Current  Events. 


On  April  26  will  open  the  great  James- 
town Exposition,  to  celebrate  the  founding 
of  the  first  English  speaking  settlement  in 

this  country.     The  Exposi- 
The  Jamestown    ^^^^  jg  jjgi(j  i^  gjgijt  ^f  ^j^g 

xposi  ion.  place  where,  in  May,  1607, 

three  small   boats  first  anchored,  just  off 

the  iseninsula   which  jutted  out  into  the 

James  River  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  site  upon  which  the  Exposition 
takes  place  contains  400  acres  of  land, 
enclosing  a  water-basin  of  forty  acres. 
The  grounds  are  enclosed  by  a  pine  and 
wire  fence,  heavily  overgrown  with  honey- 
suckle, rambler  rose,  and  trumpet  vines. 
The  buildings  are  pure  colonial  in  style, 
forming  a  great  pale  red  and  white  city, 
shaded  by  great  live  oaks,  magnolias,  and 
other  native  trees.  There  are  groves  of 
fruit  trees,  fragrant  bay  bushes,  and  in- 
numerable beds  of  flowers. 

The  most  interesting  exhibit  will  be  the 
historic  exhibit.  Naturally  and  logically 
Education  and  Social  Economy  are  housed 
in  spacious  buildings  to  the  left  and  right 
of  the  Auditorium,  which  marks  the  phy- 
sical center  of  the  Exposition  plan.  The 
civic,  the  improved  tenement  house,  the 
juvenile  courts,  safety  devices,  the  bureau 
of  labor,  the  hygiene  and  Jewish  charity 
exhibits  have  all  been  granted  ample 
space. 


A  camphor  farm  is  being  established 
near  Floresville,  Texas,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 

United  States  Department 
Camphor  Farms  ^f  Agriculture.  The  gov- 
in  Texas.  ^        ■,         -,         ■, 

ernment     already     has     a 

large  camphor  experimental  farm  in  oper- 
ation near  Wharton,  Texas.  It  is  believed 
by  Dr.  W.  J.  Watkins,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  experiments  in  Texas,  that  the  new 
industry  has  wonderful  possibilities,  and 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this 
state  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  camphor 
producing  regions  in  the  world.  The 
world's  supplj'  of  camphor  now  practically 
comes  from  Formosa.  The  demand  for 
camphor  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
during  the  last  few  years  that  the  atten- 
tion of  not  only  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, but  all  of  the  leading  foreign  gov- 
ernments have  been  attracted  to  the  pro- 
duct, and  are  making  efforts  to  open  up  a 
new  source  of  supply.  This  is  made  nec- 
essary by  the  fact  that  in  the  manufacture 
of  modern  explosives  which  are  used  in 
high-power  guns,  camphor  forms  an  im- 
portant ingredient.  Now  that  the  Japa- 
nese government  controls  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  the  product  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  desired 
quantities  at  all  times  in  the  future.  In 
order  to  provide  against  any  such  contin- 
gency as  this  the  growth  of  the  camphor 
shrub  is  being  encouraged  in  Texas. 

The  camphor  experimental  farm  at 
Wharton  was  established  nearly  a  year 
ago.  The  shrubs  have  thrived  wonder- 
fully well,  and  they  are  now  as  high  as  a 


man's  head.  The  process  in  operation  in 
Formosa  for  extracting  the  camphor  is  to 
chop  the  trees  down  and  cut  them  into 
small  pieces,  from  which  the  camphor  is 
then  distilled.  Dr.  Watkins  will  adopt  a 
different  method  of  operation  in  Texas, 
lie  sows  the  camijlior  seeds  like  wheat  or 
oats  and  the  shrub  quickly  sprouts.  When 
it  has  attained  a  height  of  about  three 
feet  it  will  be  cut  down  by  a  mowing  ma- 
chine at  a  height  of  about  one  foot  from 
the  ground.  The  severed  portion  will  be 
put  through  the  distilling  process  and  the 
camphor  extracted.  From  the  tender  stub- 
ble other  shoots  will  spring  up,  and  the 
cutting  process  can  be  repeated  once  a 
year  for  several  years.  It  is  claimed  that 
more  and  a  better  quality  of  camphor  can 
be  obtained  by  this  method  than  by  the 
ancient  process,  that  is  in  use  in  Formosa. 
The  crop  requires  no  attention  except  the 
sowing  and  harvesting. 

It  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Watkins  that  a 
large  portion  of  southwest  Texas  is  spe- 
cially adaiJted  to  successful  camphor  grow- 
ing. At  present  prices  one  acre  of  cam- 
phor would  yield  a  profit  of  about  .^450. 


International 
Peace. 


The  Filipinos  are  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  making  their  own  laws.  The 
President  on  March  28  signed  the  order 
requiring  the  Philippine 
The  Philippine  Commission  to  issue  the 
Assembly.  ,,  ■      j    i       ,  ^ 

call  required  by  law  for  a 

general  election  of  delegates  to  the  first 
Philippine  Assembly.  The  Commission 
has  fixed  upon  July  30  next  as  the  date  of 
election.  The  order  recites  the  fact  that 
peace  has  been  practically  restored  to  the 
Christian  sections  of  the  island. 

The  legal  authority  for ,  the  executive 
order  is  contained  in  an  act  of  Congress, 
approved  July  1,  1902,  which  is  made  a 
part  of  the  order.  This  act  stipulates  that 
whenever  the  President  shall  be  satisfied 
that  conditions  of  general  and  complete 
peace  have  been  established,  which  fact 
shall  be  certified  to  by  the  President  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  he  shall  direct  a 
census  of  the  population  to  be  taken.  Two 
years  after  the  completion  of  this  census, 
conditions  of  peace  still  prevailing  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  President,  he  is  to  issue 
the  election  order,  which  is  to  apply  to  all 
the  territory  of  the  islands  not  inhabited 
by  Moros  or  other  non-Christian  tribes. 
The  election  is  to  be  for  the  choice  of  del- 
egates to  a  popular  body  to  be  known  as 
the  Philippine  Assembly.  When  chosen 
and  organized  the  assembly  is  to  be  vested 
with  all  the  executive  power  now  held 
and  exercised  by  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion, such  as  relates  to  the  Moro  and  other 
non-Christian  tribes.  The  upper  house  of 
the  newly  formed  legislature  will  be  com- 
posed entirely  of  the  PhiliiJiMne  Commis- 
sion. 

The  form  of  government  of  these  islands 
will  be  very  similar  to  the  government  of 
the  thirteen  colonies  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. 


from  April  14  to  17.  Mr.  Andrew  Carne- 
gie is  the  President,  and 
the  list  of  Vice-Presidents 
and  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  includes  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  statesmen,  lawyers,  clergy- 
men, educators,  business  men,  labor  lead- 
ers, and  editors  of  America.  The  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress  meets  in  its  sec- 
ond session  at  the  Hague  in  June,  and  the 
object  of  the  National  Congress  in  April 
is  that  its  deliberations  and  recommenda- 
tions may  be  presented  to  the  Hague  Con- 
gress. A  body  of  distinguished  visitors 
from  Great  Britain.  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  Holland  are  expected  to  be 
present,  and  the  deliberations  of  the  New 
York  Congress  is  expected  to  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  International 
Congress. 


Torpedo  boats  sailing    through    Europe 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Black  Sea  with- 
out   entering    the    Mediterranean!     That 
seems  to  contradict  geogra- 

Boats  Sailing  j^,     ^^^    j^    jg    ^,-^.^^     .^^^ 

Across  Europe.  ti      -r-.  •  -, 

small     Rumanian     torpedo 

boats  are  actually  doing  this  week. 

The  torpedo  boats  were  built  in  Belgium. 
When  finished  last  week,  they  were  sent  up 
the  Rhine  to  where  that  beautiful  river  is 
joined  by  the  Main;  then  up  the  Main  past 
Frankfort,  where  they  arrived  on  Sunday. 
From  there  they  will  follow  the  Main  to 
Bainberg,  then  they  will  go  through  Lud- 
wig's  Canal  to  the  Danube,  and  down  the 
Danube  to  the  Black  Sea 

Ludwig's  Canal  is  110  miles  long  It  joins 
the  Main  to  the  Danube  and  makes  possi- 
ble the  passage  of  boats  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Black  Sea  without  passing 
through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar 

This  is  the  first  time  this  winding  route 
was  ever  taken  by  war-ships.  It  would  have 
been  easier  to  send  them  by  way  of  the 
Mediterranean,  but  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
will  not  allow  the  war-ships  of  any  nation  to 
pass  through  the  Dardanelles.  So  if  Ruma- 
nia were  to  have  her  torpedo  boats  on  the 
Black  Sea  at  all,  they  had  to  be  taken  there 
by  way  of  the  Rhine,  the  Main,  and  the 
Danube. 


Questions  for  Teachers. 

Locate  the  exact  spot  on  which  the  James- 
town settlement  was  made.  What  is  the 
shape  of  the  land  on  which  the  settlement 
was  made?  What  use  is  made  of  camphor? 
What  kind  of  government  is  proposed  for 
the  Filipinos?  For  what  is  the  Hague  noted? 
Trace  the  route  that  a  boat  would  take  in 
sailing  across  Europe  from  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Black  Sea. 


The    National    Arbitration    and    Peace 
Congress  is  assembled  in  New  York  City 


A  Century  Ago. 

Jlerchants  wrote  their  letters  with  quill 
pens.  Sand  was  used  to  dry  the  ink,  as 
there  was  no  blotting  paper.  There  were 
no  street  letter  boxes ;  letters  had  to  be 
carried  to  the  postoffice.  It  cost  eighteen 
and  one-half  cents  to  send  a  letter  from 
Boston  to  New  York,  and  twenty-five 
cents  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  was  common. 
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NEW  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 
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The  New  High  School  Law  and  the 
Eastern  Training  School. 

Section  1.  With  the  consent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  the  County  Board  of 
Education  in  any  county  may,  in  its  dis- 
cretion, establish  and  maintain,  for  a 
term  of  not  less  tlian  five  school  months 
In  each  school  year,  one  or  more  public 
high  schools  for  the  county,  at  such  place 
or  places  as  shall  be  most  convenient  for 
the  pupils  entitled  to  attend  and  most 
conducive  to  the  purposes  of  said  school  or 
schools. 

Section  2.  For  each  public  high  school 
established  under  this  act  a  committee  of 
three  persons  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
County  Board  of  Education  who  shall  be 

known  as  the  school  committee  of 

public  high  school  of county.    The 

powers,  duties  and  qualifications  of  said 
committeemen  shall  be  similar  to  those  of 
other  public  school  committeemen.  They 
shall  be  appointed  as  follows :  One  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  one  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  sis  years, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  any 
committeeman  his  successor  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  six  years :  Provided, 
that  in  case  of  death  or  resignation  of 
any  committeeman,  his  successor  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  unexpired  term  only. 
Within  two  weeks  after  appointment  the 
committee  shall  meet  and  elect  a  chairman 
and  a  secretary  and  enter  upon  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 

Section  3.  All  public  high  schools  estab- 
lished and  maintained  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  shall  be  operated  by  the 
County  Board  of  Education  under  such 
general  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. The  course  of  study  for  such  high 
schools  and  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  them  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education  to  locate  all 
high  schools  established  under  this  act, 
to  furnish  the  State  'Superintendent  of 
Public  InstTOction  with  such  information 
relative  to  said  schools  as  he  may  require, 
and  to  make  such  local  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  conduct  of  said  schools  as 
may  be  necessary :  Provided,  that  before 
any  State  funfl  shall  be  appropriated  for 
the  support  of  any  high  school,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
cause  the  same  to  be  inspected  by  some 
competent  person  to  see  that  suitable  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  giving 
high  school  instruction  and  to  enable  said 
school  to  conform  to  all  the  requirements 
of  this  act  and  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  State  Board  of  Education : 
Provided,  further,  that  no  one  shall  teach 
in   any  public  high  school  that  receives 


State  funds  under  this  act  who  does  not 
hold  a  high  school  certificate  from  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, who  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  a 
standard  of  scholarship  and  examination 
for  same ;  and  provided,  further,  that  no 
one  shall  be  employed  as  teacher  in  such 
high  school  with  the  recommendation  and 
approval  of  the  County  Superintendent. 
The  minimum  salary  of  any  public  high 
school  teacher  holding  a  certificate  and 
employed  in  such  high  school  shall  be 
forty  dollars  a  month. 

Section  5.  Before  any  high  school  shall 
be  established  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  the  committee  or  committees  estab- 
lishing such  school  shall  first  provide  for 
thorough  instruction,  for  at  least  five 
school  months  in  each  school  year,  in  all 
branches  of  study  required  to  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  State ;  and  no 
school  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
this  act  in  which  less  than  three  teachers 
are  employed. 

Section  6.  The  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  any  county  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  board  of  trastees  or 
the  committee  of  one  public  high  school  of 
the  county  to  permit  all  children  of  said 
county  of  school  age  who  are  prepared  to 
enter  such  high  school  and  all  public 
school  teachers  of  said  county  desiring 
high  school  instruction  to  attend  such 
school  free,  the  rate  of  tuition  of  each 
pupil  in  each  high  school  grade  to  be 
fixed  by  agreement  with  said  County 
Board  of  Education,  and  paid  as  follows : 
One-half  out  of  a  fund  set  apart  by  the 
County  Board  of  Education  from  the 
county  school  fund  for  that  purpose,  and 
one-half  out  of  the  special  State  appropria- 
tion hereinafter  provided,  under  such  rules 
as  the  State  Board  of  Education  may  pre- 
scribe :  Provided,  that  the  sum  apportioned 
by  the  County  Board  of  Education  for  this 
purpose  shall  not  exceed  five  hundred  dol- 
lars and  the  sum  appropriated  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  the  same 
purpose  shall  not  exceed  that  apportioned 
by  the  Board  of  Education :  Provided,  fur- 
ther, that  the  course  of  study  in  such  high 
school  shall  be  approved  by  the  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction. 

Section  7.  The  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  any  county  in  which  said 
public  high  school  or  high  schools  shall  be 
established  shall  give  due  notice  of  the 
same  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  be- 
fore any  State  fund  shall  be  appropriated 
for  the  support  of  said  school  or  schools, 
and  when  the  County  Treasurer  in  any 
county  shall  certify  to  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  that  as  much 
as  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  has  been 
placed  to  the  credit  of  any  public  high 
school  established  and  inspected  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  act,  thereupon  a  State 
warrant  shall  be  issued  upon  requisition 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 


struction for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dojlars 
and  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county 
in  whicn  such  high  school  is  located,  to  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  said  high  school, 
and  paid  out  exclusively  for  the  support 
of  said  high  school  on  the  warrant  of  the 
high  school  committee  approved  by  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools..  The 
Treasurer  of  each  county  in  which  such 
public  high  school  or  schools  shall  be  es- 
talilished,  shall  keep  a  separate  account 
of  the  public  high  school  fund,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  school  year,  he  shall  make  to 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  to  the  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation a  report  of  all  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  said  fund. 

Section  S.  If  a  larger  amount  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  be  provided  by 
local  taxation,  or  by  private  donation,  or 
by  local  appropriation,  or  otherwise,  for 
the  support  of  any  public  high  school 
established  and  maintained  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  then  the  State  shall 
contribute  a  like  amount :  Provided,  that 
the  State  shall  not  contribute  more  than 
five  Imndred  dollars  in  any  one  school 
year  for  the  support  of  any  one  high 
school :  Provided,  further,  that  not  more 
than  four  public  high  schools  in  any  one 
county  shall  be  entitled  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  to  receive   State  funds. 

Section  9.  High  schools  may  not  be 
established  under  this  act  in  towns  with 
more  than  twelve  hundred  inhabitants. 
Contracts,  however,  may  be  made  between 
tlie  County  Board  of  Education  and  the 
committee  or  trustees  of  any  public  or 
graded  school  wherein  high  school 
branches  are  taught.  Such  contract  shall 
provide  for  the  admission  to  such  school 
of  students  in  high  school  grades  and  of 
public  school  teachers  of  any  township, 
townships,  or  of  the  county,  and  for  the 
payment  of  tuition  by  the  County  Board 
of  Education  for  teachers  and  children  so 
attending,  from  outside  the  limits  of  the 
school  district,  and  the  tuition  in  no  case 
to  exceed  two  dollars  per  month.  Upon 
the  making  and  approval  of  such  contract 
and  the  deposit  with  the  County  Treas- 
urer of  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  one- 
half  of  amount  estimated  to  be  necessary 
for  such  purposes,  either  by  direct  appro- 
priation by  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion from  a  fund  set  apart  for  that  pur- 
pose or  by  private  donation,  then  upon 
proper  certification  of  such  facts  a  State 
warrant  shall  be  issued  for  equal  amount, 
payable  to  County  Treasurer  upon  re- 
quest of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  :  Provided,  that  no  aid  may 
be  given  by  the  State  in  cases  where, 
under  the  contract,  less  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  is  needed  to  piiy  the  tuition, 
and  that  the  State  may  not  in  any  case  be 
called  on  for  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars: Provided,  further,  that  the  course 
of  study  of  such  high  school  shall  be  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  and  approved  by  him. 

Section  10.  The  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  high  school  instriiction  and 
teacher  training  provided  in  this  act.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  shall  have 
power  to  fix  such  rules  and  regulations 
in  accordance  with  he  provisions  of  this 
act  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proiser 
distribution  of  this  fund. 

Section  11.  That  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  at  some  suitable 
point  in  eastern  North  Carolina  a  teach- 
ers' training  school  for  the  training  of 
young  white  men  and  women  under  the 
corporate  name  of  the  East  Carolina 
Teachers'   Training   School. 

Section  ]2.  That  said  school  shall  be 
located  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
at  such  a  point  in  eastern  North  Carolina 
as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  shall  be 
located  in  or  near  that  town  offering  the 
largest  financial  aid,  having  due  regard  to 
desirability  and  suitability  for  the  loca- 
tion of  said  school. 

Section  1.3.  That  the  object  in  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  said  school  shall  be 
to  give  to  young  white  men  and  women 
such  education  and  training  as  shall  fit 
and  qualify  them  for  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  North  Carolina.  And  the 
board  of  trustees  hereinafter  provided  for 
in  prescribing  the  course  of  study  of  said 
school  shall  lay  special  emphasis  on  those 
subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State,  and  in  the  art  and  science  of 
teaching.  And  in  no  event  shall  they  pre- 
scribe a  curriculum  beyond  that  which 
woxild  fit  and  prepare  a  student  for  un- 
conditional entrance  into  the  freshman 
class  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Section  14.  That  tuition  in  said  school 
shall  be  free  to  those  who  signify  their 
intention  to  teach  for  such  time  and  upon 
such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  board  of 
trustees  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
faculty  shall  give  those  students  in  said 
school  who  have  completed  the  required 
course  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the 
work   done. 

Section  1.5.  That  said  school  shall  be 
managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,  consist- 
ing of  nine  persons,  together  with  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, as  ehairnian,  ex  officio,  said  trus- 
tees to  lie  appointed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  provided  that  two  members 
of  the  said  lioard  of  trustees  shall  be 
selected  from  the  first  congressional  dis- 
trict, two  from  the  second,  two  from  the 
third,  two  from  the  fourth,  and  one  from 
the  sixth,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be 
for  six  years :  Provided,  further,  that  of 
the  trustees  first  selected,  three  shall 
hold  office  for  two  years,  three  for  fo\ir 
years,  and  three  for  six  years.  Said  term 
of  office  to  begin  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
March,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seven.  That  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion   shall    appoint   trustees    for   the    full 


term  of  six  years  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  office  of  any  member  of  this 
board,  vacancies  occurring  by  death  or 
resignation  of  any  member  of  this  board 
shall  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  the  unexpired 
term.  All  trustees  shall  take  oath  to  per- 
form faithfully  their  duties  as  required 
by  this  act,  and  shall  hold  office  until 
their  successors  have-  been  appointed  and 
qualified.  The  board  of  trustees  shall 
report  bi-annually  to  the  governore  before 
the  meeting  of  each  General  Assembly  the 
operation  and  condition  of  said  school. 

Section  10.  That  said  board  of  trustees 
above  provided  for,  upon  their  election 
and  qualification,  shall  be  and  become  a 
body  corporate  and  politic  with  all  the 
powers  usually  conferred  upon  such  bodies 
and  necessary  to  enable  them  to  acquire 
and  hold  property,  manage  and  conduct 
said  school,  and  do  all  other  things  nec- 
essary for  the  carrying  out  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

Section  17.  That  as  soon  as  said  school 
shall  have  been  located  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  trustees 
herein  provided  for  shall  have  qualified, 
the  chairman  shall  call  a  meeting  of  said 
trustees  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
said  board  as  soon  as  practical,  and  after 
said  organization  the  said  trustees  shall 
proceed  to  build  and  equip  the  necessary 
buildings  for  said  school  and  shall  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  said  school  as  they  may  deem 
proper :  Provided,  that  no  rule  shall  be 
made  that  would  discriminate  against  one 
county  in  favor  of  another  in  the  admis- 
sion of  pupils  in  said  school. 

Section  18.  That  the  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  (.?15,000)  be,  and  the 
sum  is,  hereby  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  erecting  and  equipping 
the  buildings  for  the  said  school,  one-half 
of  said  sum  to  be  paid  in  the  year  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  seven  and  one- 
half  in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  eight :  Provided,  that  the  town 
or  community  in  which  said  school  is  lo- 
cated shall  contribute  the  sum  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,- 
000)  toward  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  said  buildings,  and  the  title  to 
said  buildings  shall  be  in  and  held  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Section  19.  When  it  shall  be  certified  to 
that  the  State  Board  of  Education  by  the 
trustees  that  said  buildings  of  said  school 
are  completed  and  ready  to  be  occupied, 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000) 
annuall.v,  shall  be  paid  and  the  same  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  said  school,  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  special  appropriation  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  ($50,000)  herein  appropriated 
for  high  school  instruction  and  teacher 
training. 

Section  20.  That  this  act  shall  be  in 
force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 


The  Child  Labor  Law. 

Section  1.  That  no  child  under  twelve 
years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  work  in 
any  factory  or  manufacturing  establish- 
ment within  this  State:  Provided,  this 
act  shall  not  apply  to  oyster  canning  and 
packing  manufacturers  in  this  State, 
where  said  canning  and  packing  manufac- 
tories riay  for  the  opening  and  shucking 
of  oysters  by  the  gallon  or  bushel:  Pro- 
vided, further,  that  after  1907  no  child 
under  1.3  years  of  age  shall  be  employed 
or  work  in  a  factory  except  in  apprentice- 
ship capacity  and  only  then  after  having 
attended  school  four  months  in  the  pre- 
ceding twelve  months. 

Section  2.  That  not  exceeding  sixty-six 
hours  shall  (Constitute  a  week's  work  in 
all  factories  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments of  this  State,  and  no  person  under 
18  years  of  age  shall  be  required  to  work 
in  such  factories  or  establishments  a  lon- 
ger period  than  sixty-six  hours  in  one 
week:  Provided,  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  engineers,  foremen,  machin- 
ists, superintendents,  overseers,  section 
and  yard  hands,  office  men,  watchmen,  or 
repairers  of  breakdowns. 

Section  3.  All  parents,  or  persons  stand- 
ing in  relation  to  parent,  upon  hiring  their 
children  to  any  factory  or  manufacturing 
establishment  shall  furnish  such  estab- 
lishment a  written  statement  of  the  age 
of  such  child  or  children  being  so  hired, 
and  certificates  to  school  attendance,  and 
any  parent,  or  person  standing  in  the  re- 
lation of  parent  to  such  child  or  children 
being  so  employed,  or  their  school  attend- 
ance, shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court.  Any  mill 
owner,  superintendent,  or  manufacturing 
establishment,  who  shall  knowingly  or 
wilfully  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court 

Section  4.  After  1907  no  boy  or  girl 
under  14  years  of  age  shall  work  in  a 
factory  between  the  hours  of  eight  p.  m. 
and  five  a.  m. 

Section  5.  This  act  shall  be  in  force 
from  and  after  January  1,  1908. 


Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  to  the  Jour- 
nal. 


The  Compulsory  School  Law. 

The  State  Legislature  placed  itself  on 
record  as  favoring  compulsory  education 
by  providing  that  "The  County  Board  of 
Education  of  any  county  may  in  their 
discretion,  upon  a  petition  of  a  majority 
of  the  qualified  voters  of  any  township  in 
school  district  in  any  coifnty,  order  and 
hold  an  election,  submitting  to  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  such  township  or  district 
the  question  of  compulsory  attendance." 
If  it  appear  that  a  majority  of  the  voters 
are  in  favor  of  compulsory  attendance, 
"every  parent  or  person  having  control  of 
a  child  over  eight  and  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  shall  cause  such  child  to  at- 
tend the  public  school  in  the  district  for 
sixteen  weeks  in  each  school  year."  The 
law  provides  complete  machinery  for  exe- 
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cuting  this  act  The  following  counties, 
however,  are  exempt :  Granville,  Person, 
Johnston,  Robeson,  Cainden,  Curritucli, 
Edgecombe,  Wilson,  Nash,  Duplin,  and 
Chatham. 


The  Stonewall  Jackson  Memorial 

Training  School. 

The  women  of  the  State  have  at  last 
won  in  their  long  fight  for  a  reformatory. 
"The  Stonewall  Jaclison  Memorial  Train- 
,  ing  School"  is  to  be  the  name  of  the  re- 
form school.  The  appropriation  amounts 
to  $10,000.  One-half  of  this  amount  is 
payable  after  the  first  of  September,  when 
the  organization  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  will  be  held.  The  women  of  the 
State  have  already  secured  private  sub- 
scription to  the  school  amounting  to  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars,  and  much  more  can 
and  will  be  secured.  Four  trustees  are 
named  in  the  act  and  the  Governor  is 
authorized  to  appoint  eleven  others. 


The  Spray  School  of  Technology. 

North  Carolina  is  fust  forging  to  the 
front  as  a  cotton  manufacturing  State, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  tech- 
nology at  Spray  was  but  fit  recognition 
of  the  vast  importance  of  that  industry. 
The  friends  of  the  school  contribute  $20,- 
000  for  suitable  buildings.  Ample  ground 
will  be  supplied  by  private  parties  also, 
and  the  State  appropriates  $5,000  annually 
for  its  support.  Spray  has  ten  cotton 
mills    and    a    population    of    about    8,000. 


This  school  will  provide  ample  high  school 
instruction,  but  in  addition  there  will  be 
a  textile  department  that  will  train  stu- 
dents to  become  skilled  operators  in  the 
factories.  The  bill  names  a  board  of  trus- 
tees consisting  of  thirty-five  members. 
Among  the  number  are  ex-Gov.  Charles 
C.  Aycock,  Dr.  Walter  H.  Page,  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw,  D.  A.  Tompkins,  Esq.,  Dr.  George 
T.  Winston,  Chief  Justice  Walter  Clark, 
Dr.  W.  L.  Poteat,  Judge  J.  C.  Pritchard, 
Judge  James  E.  Boyd,  Dr.  E.  A.  Alderman, 
Dr.  P.  P.  Venable,  and  A.  A.  Thompson, 
Esq. 


Amendments  to  the  Present   School 
Law. 

By  Charles  L.  Coon. 
The  General  Assembly  of  1907  amended 
the  school   law   of  1905   in  the  following 
important    particulars : 

1.  The  law  now  specifically  requires  all 
schools,  througli  their  treasurers  and  su- 
perintendents, which  operate  under  separ- 
ate systems,  to  report  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent. 

2.  Special  local  tax  districts  formed 
under  the  law  of  1901  may  now  be  en- 
larged by  a  majority  vote  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  new  territory,  the  election 
to  be  called  upon  petition  of  a  majority 
of  the  committee  of  the  old  district  and 
held  in  the  manner  now  prescribed  for 
local  tax  elections.  The  additional  terri- 
tory must  vote  the  same  rate  of  tax  as  is 
now  levied  in  the  old  district. 

3.  The  new   school   law  provides   for  a 


five  year  State  certificate  with  a  minimum 
salary  of  $35  a  month  to  the  holder,  the 
examination  to  be  conducted  by  the 
County  Superintendent  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners, 
whicli  Ijoard  makes  out  the  examination 
questions  and  provides  for  grading  the 
pajiers.  No  person  who  does  not  hold  a 
first  grade  certificate  and  who  has  not 
taught  one  year  is  eligible  to  take  this 
examination. 

4.  The  law  now  provides  for  a  high 
school  certificate  with  a  minimum  salary 
of  $40  a  month  to  the  holder,  issued  by 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  upon  ex- 
amination, under  such  rules  or  regula- 
tions as  they  may  prescribe. 

The  issuing  of  the  State  and  high  school 
certificates  above  mentioned  does  not  in- 
terfere with  the  three  kinds  of  certificates 
which  may  now  be  granted  by  County 
Superintendents.  The  State  Superinten- 
dent is  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  the  members  of  that  board 
l)eing  elected  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  Superintendent. 

5.  One-third  of  the  $15  which  must  be 
provided  for  a  supplementary  school 
lilirary  does  not  now  come  out  of  the 
school  fund  of  the  district,  but  must  be 
paid  out  of  the  general  county  school  fund. 

0.  The  new  law  also  provides  that  no 
teacher  may  hereafter  be  dismissed,  ex- 
cept after  written  charges  have  been  filed 
with  the  County  Superintendent  and  an 
investigation  held,  due  notice  of  the 
charges  first  having  been  given  the  teacher. 


The  Robeson  County  Teachers' 
Association. 

The  Robeson  County  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion held  a  very  enthusiastic  meeting  at 
Lumberton,  March  23rd.  The  day  was 
almost  perfect  and  the  meeting  was  held 
in  a  most  delightful  place,  the  opera  house. 

Supt.  J.  R.  Poole,  the  wide  awake,  ener- 
getic head  of  our  county  schools,  delivered 
an  address  in  which  he  urged  upon  the 
teachers  the  importance  of  their  taking 
the  lead  in  urging  forward  the  local  tax 
movement.  He  said  that  the  people  all 
over  the  country  are  interested  in  the 
matter,  and  he  urged  the  teachers  to  in- 
form themselves  on  the  subject  and  to 
give  the  movement  all  the  encouragement 
possible. 

Mr.  Poole  said  that  he  had  written  to 
all  the  teachers  to  have  a  report  of  their 
work  ready  and  that  he  was  going  to  hold 
an  experience  meeting.  Here  are  extracts 
from  a  few  of  the  reports : 

Miss  McGougan,  of  Mt.  Elam :  Census, 


98 ;  enrollment,  81 ;  $34  cleared  on  fruit 
supper,  for  library  and  furniture. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Harmon,  of  Rowland :  Census, 
144 ;  enrollment,  90.  Schools  will  be  con- 
solidated and  many   improvements  made. 

Mr.  Shepard,  of  Orrum :  Enrollment, 
234 ;  G  teachers,  9  months'  term.  Only 
two  families  in  district  not  sending  to 
school.  Good  use  being  made  of  libi-ary. 
Patrons  sustain  teachers  in  enforcing  dis- 
cipline. Property  has  advanced  200  to 
300  per  cent  as  a  result  of  his  school. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Edens,  of  Marietta,  is  a  school 
builder ;  has  helped  start  several  in  the 
county ;  new  piano. 

Miss  Bertha  Lackey,  of  Barkers :  Pic- 
tures have  been  hung;  new  piano  and 
other  equipment  provided  by  entertain- 
ments. 

Mr.  Cole,  of  Red  Springs :  Started  in 
for  a  five  months'  term,  but  increased  to 
eight  by  the  patrons ;  pictures  hung ;  a 
good  debating  society. 

Mr.  Stamps,  of  Parkton :  Building  im- 
proved; $50  raised  for  a  library. 


Mr.  L.  T.  Royal,  of  Fairmount  (nee 
Ashepole)  :  $5,000  spent  for  grounds  and 
building ;  not  a  single  day  of  public  school, 
as  all  the  money  had  gone  into  the  build- 
ing,  but  175  enrolled. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Webb,  of  Maxton :  Enrollment 
increased  10  per  cent ;  trees  planted ; 
$45  spent  for  pictures.  Mr.  Webb  took 
the  occasion  to  urge  all  the  teachers  to 
subscribe  for  the  North  Carolina  Jour- 
nal OF  Education. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Edmunds,  of  Alfordsville : 
Census,  95 ;  enrollment,  92 ;  new  chairs, 
desks,    etc. ;    $40    raised    to    paint    house. 

Mr.  Hargrove,  of  Lumber  Bridge :  Nice 
building  and  improved  appearance.  Over 
$100  raised  for  improvements.  Pictures, 
flower  garden,  and  school  flag.  Census, 
1.3S;   enrollment,  125. 

All  the  reports  showed  that  the  teach- 
ers are  thoroughly  alive  and  deeply  inter- 
ested in  their  work.  Nearly  every  one 
reported  pictures  for  the  school  and  great 
interest  in  the  libraries. 
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The  program  was  enlivened  by  several 
songs. 

The  Board  of  Trade  served  an  elegant 
dinner  at  Hotel  Waverly  to  all  the  teach- 
ers. 

The  meeting  was  a  great  success,  and 
proves  that  Robeson  is  still  doing  her 
part  to  save  the  State. 


Pamlico  Teachers'  Association. 

By  SuPT.  E.  C.  Eoss. 

The  spring  meeting  of  the  Pamlicoi 
County  Teachers'  Union  met  in  the  super- 
intendent's office  in  Bayboro  at  11  o'clocli 
March  IG,  1907.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  O.  J.  Rocli. 

After  the  transaction  of  the  necessary 
business,  the  program  prepared  at  the 
last  meeting  was  talsen  up.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  one  appointed  to  discuss 
"Practical  Methods  of  Conducting  the  Rec- 
itation." Mr.  Rock  took  up  the  subject  and 
delivered  a  very  instructive  talk.  The 
County  Superintendent  read  a  paper  on 
the  "History  of  Education  in  Pamlico 
County." 

The  dinner  hour  having  arrived,  the 
ladies  took  the  baskets  brought  by  the 
various  teachers  and  spread  the  con- 
tents upon  the  table.  All  were  invited 
to  come  forward,  and  the  repast  was 
highly  enjoyed. 

The  teachers  re-assembled  at  one  o'clock 
when  Mr.  J.  A.  Long  delivered  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  a  "Non-flexible  Grade 
System,  and  Contemporaneous  School 
Terms."  He  took  the  middle  ground  on 
the  first  division  of  the  subject,  contend- 
ing that  all  schools  should  be  graded,  but 
that  the  system  should  be  flexible,  so  that 
bright  pupils  might  not  be  held  back,  nor 
dull  ones  hurried  faster  than  they  could 
comprehend  the  subject.  He  believed  that 
in  any  county  all  schools  of  the  same 
length  should  be  contemporaneous.  A 
member  of  this  Union,  Bernie  Goodwin,  a 
young  man  about  twenty  years  old,  having 
died  while  teaching  at  Lowland,  in  this 
county,  the  Union  adopted  the  following 
resolutions  of  respect : 

Whereas,  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom 
has  seen  fit  to  take  from  us  Bernie  Good- 
win, so  young  and  enthusiastic,  just  be- 
ginning his  career  as  a  teacher,  therefore 
be  it  resolved : 

1.  That  in  his  death  our  Union  has  lost 
a  devoted  member. 

2.  That  while  we  miss  his  presence  so 
much,  we  believe  he  has  gone  to  reap  the 
final  reward  of  the  faithful. 

3.  That  we  extend  our  sympathy  to  the 
grief-stricken    family. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  a  copy 
spread  upon  our  minutes  and  a  copy  sent 
to  the  .Journal  of  Education,  New  Bern 
Journal  and  Bayboro  Sentinel,  for  publi- 
cation. (Miss)   JOELLA  Mayo, 

C.  G.  Cakawa, 
E.  C.  Eoss, 

Committee. 
At  2 :30  p.  m.  the  Union  adjourned  to 
meet   sometime   in   June,    the   day    to   be 
selected  by  the  oflicers. 


History  of  Education  in  Pamlico. 

By  SuPT.  E.  C.  Ross. 

Wliile  I  have  been  a  teacher  in  Pamlico 
County  for  several  years,  I  have  been 
superintendent  only  since  November,  1902. 
I  shall  try  to  give  a  few  facts  concerning 
the  progress  of  education  during  that  time. 

The  work  of  consolidation  and  building 
up-to-date  school  houses  was  begun  dur- 
ing the  incumbency  of  my  predecessor, 
Mr.  Parnell. 

When  I  was  elected  superintendent,  we 
had  25  white  schools.  Now  we  have  22 ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  small  dis- 
trict, which  should  be  attached  to  an  ad- 
jacent large  one,  there  is  no  further  room 
for  consolidation. 

Mr.  Farnell's  last  annual  report,  made 
in  July,  1902,  shows  the  value  of  white 
scliool  property  to  be  $2,100.  The  report 
for  July,  1900,  shows  it  to  be  $11,935 — 
an  increase  of  468  1-3  per  cent. 

The  average  length  of  term  for  white 
scliools  in  1902  was  55  1-2  days;  in  1906, 
77  1-2  days,  an  increase  of  nearly  40  per 
cent.  In  1902  the  total  enrollment  of 
white  children  was  1,327,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  851.  In  1906,  there  was  an 
enrollment  of  1,727,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  1,003.  An  increase  of  30  per 
cent  and  nearly  18  per  cent,  respectively. 

In  1902  the  average  monthly  salary 
paid  white  teachers  was  $23.50.  In  1906, 
it  was  $32.00— an  increase  of  $8.50  per 
month,  of  $58.79  per  year,  or  a  net  in- 
crease ijer  year  of  90  per  cent 

In  1902  the  number  of  white  illiterates 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  21  years  was 
79.  In  1906,  the  number  was  60,  a  de- 
crease of  24  per  cent. 

We  now  have  in  the  county  two  local 
tax  districts — one  at  Oriental  and  one  at 
Vandemere.  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to 
report   many   more. 

We  have  14  rural  libraries.  While  it 
is  true  that  some  have  not  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  benefits  and  never  read  any 
of  the  books,  there  are  several  children  in 
Pamlico  County  cultivating  a  taste  for 
good  literature  as  a  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  libraries,  and  I  must  say  that 
I  do  not  think  any  teacher  realizing  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  her  and  plac- 
ing a  true  estimate  upon  the  value  of 
good  literature  in  the  development  of  the 
human  intellect,  will  leave  any  district 
where  she  has  been  employed  to  teach  a 
school  without  making  an  earnest  effort  to 
establish  a  library. 

The  greatest  factor  in  the  educational 
advancement  of  any  people  is  the  teacher. 
It  is  largely  with  you  to  say  whether  Pam- 
lico County  shall  continue  to  go  ahead  edu- 
cationally or  whether  she  shall  retrograde. 
Let  us  each  one  determine  that  wherever 
we  may  teach  we  will  do  all  that  we  can 
to  bring  all  the  children  into  the  school 
and  keep  them  there;  establish  rural 
libraries,  improve  the  school  houses  and 
encourage  the  people  to  vote  the  local 
tax. 


Subscribe  to  the  Jouenal. 


Arbor  Day  in  the  Asheville  Schools. 

For  several  years  Asheville  has  been 
celebrating  Arbor  Day.  On  March  22  the 
following  program  was  used : 

HIGH    SCHOOL. 

1  p.  m.,  March  22,  1907. 

Song. 

Reading  of  superintendent's  letter. 

Song. 

Recitation — "Forest  Hymn," — Bryant. 

Three  minute  essays  on  "Value  of 
Trees,"  "How  to  Plant  Trees,"  "Value  of 
Arbor  Day,"  "Historic  Trees,"  "State 
Trees,"  "State  Flowers,"  etc. 

Recitation — "Plant  a  Tree" — Lucy  Lar- 
cum. 

Five  minute  addresses  by  citizens,  sub- 
ject :  "Doing  for  Others,"  "The  Opening 
Spring,"  "Effects  of  Forests  on  Streams," 
"Influence  of  Trees,"  "Arbor  Day  a  Means 
of  Developing   Good   Citizenship,"   etc. 

Song. 

Distribution  of  seeds,  planting  of  trees, 
etc. 

Song — Keller's  American  Hymn,  Third 
Music  Reader. 

Note — Suggested  songs :  Franklin  Square 
Song  Book,  pp.  57,  138,  125,  73,  34,  67, 
109.  Beason  Song  Book,  pp.  75,  28,  63, 
50,  213. 

INTERMEniATE   GRADES. 

1  p.  m.,  March  22,  1907. 

Song — Something  appropriate  to  the 
day. 

A  talk  by  the  teacher,  or  an  invited 
guest,  on  "Arbor  Day,  Its  Institution, 
Purpose, "  etc.  Or  this  may  be  embodied 
in  a  paper  read  by  some  pupil.  This  may 
lead  up  to  a  discussion  by  the  class  of 
work  done  on  previous  Arbor  Days,  care 
of  trees,  plants,  etc. 

Reading  of  superintendent's  letter  to 
the  children. 

Song — Something  appropriate. 

Recitation — "Woodman,  Spare  That 
Tree,"   Baldwin's   Fourth   Reader. 

Reading  of  a  composition,  "Arbor  Day, 
Its  Educating  Influences."  Select  one  of 
the  best  written  by  the  class. 

Distribution  of  seeds. 

Planting  of  tree,  shrub,  or  flowers  on 
grounds. 

Voting  on  class  tree  or  flower. 

Song — Keller's  American  Hymn,  Third 
JIusic  Reader. 

Note — Suggested  songs :  Second  Music 
Reader,  pp.  25,  26,  27,  41,  49,  78,  84,  96, 
126,  127,  138,  150;  Third  Music  Reader, 
pp.  15,  38,  51,  62,  90,  94,  96,  109,  17,  126, 
144,  176,  179,  189,  202,  206,  234. 

peimart  grades. 

1  p.  m.,  March  22,  1907. 

Song — Something  appropriate  for  the 
day. 

A  talk  by  the  teacher,  or  by  an  invited 
guest,  on  "Arbor  Day,  Its  Institution, 
Purpose,"  etc.  Or  this  may  be  embodied 
in  a  paper  by  some  pupil.  This  may  lead 
to  a  discussion  by  the  class  of  work  done 
on  previous  Arbor  Days,  care  of  trees, 
plants,  etc 
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Reading  of  superintendent's  letter  to 
the  cliildren. 

Song — Something  appropriate. 

Recitation — "To  Rent,  A  Bird  House," 
Ward's  Third  Reader. 

Appropriate  quotations  by  children. 

Distribution   of  seeds. 

Planting  of  tree,  shrub,  or  flowers. 

Song — America. 


Extension  Work  in  Agricultural 
Teaching. 

By  F.  L.  Stevens. 

Extension  teaching  in  agriculture  has 
recently  been  defined  to  embrace  those 
forms  of  instruction,  in  subjects  having 
to  do  with  improved  methods  of  agricul- 
tural production,  and  with  the  general 
welfare  of  the  rural  population,  that  are 
offered  to  people  not  enrolled  as  resident 
pupils  in  educational   institutions. 

Such  agricultural  teaching  is  increas- 
ing with  great  rapidity  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  factors  involved  in 
such  worli  are  as  follows : 


1.  Farmers'  Institutes,  which  are  a 
phase  of  the  itinerant  lecture  system. 

2.  Itinerant  lectures  other  than  Far- 
mers' Institutes,  such  as  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses given  by  members  of  the  agricul- 
tural college  and  station  staff. 

3.  Agricultural  literature,  carried  on 
by  means  of  written  and  printed  material. 

4.  Efforts  in  which  particular  emphasis 
is  laid  on  object  lessons  or  outdoor  prac- 
ticums.  These  include  such  activities  as 
field  demonstrations  of  various  operations, 
such  as  spraying. 

5.  The  work  of  the  multitudinous  rural 
societies. 

There  are  over  three  hundred  such  ac- 
tive centers  of  extension  teaching  in  agri- 
culture already  established. 

In  colleges  and  universities  not  dis- 
tinctively agricultural,  almost  no  worli  of 
true  extension  character  is  being  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  normal  schools 
are  putting  forth  a  surprising  amount  of 
effort,  although  only  25  out  of  256  schools 
addressed  reported  extension  teaching. 
The  variety  and  scope  of  their  endeavors 


are  suggestive.  Not  only  are  these  schools 
gi-i-ing  courses  in  agriculture  as  a  prepa- 
ration for  teachers  to  teach  nature  study, 
school  garden  worlj,  and  elementary  agri- 
culture, but  they  are  also  going  out  with 
lectures  on'  agriculture  before  teachers' 
and  farmers'  institutes,  are  bringing  con- 
ferences of  farmers  to  the  schools  offering 
excursions  by  students  to  farms,  giving 
demonstrations  in  spraying,  etc.,  issuing 
monographs  on  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture and  school  bulletins  on  gardens,  and 
preparing  articles  on  agriculture  for  the 
public  press.  They  are  also  organizing 
school  and  home  improvement  clubs,  study- 
ing questions  of  rural  sociology,  and  in 
otlier  ways  putting  themselves  in  touch 
with  the  farmers,  teachers,  and  pupils  in 
rural  communities. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  activi- 
ties of  State  and  county  superintendents 
of  public  instruction.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-three  of  these  reported  some  form 
of  extension  teaching ;  and  the  scope  of 
their  work,  based  upon  the  different  kinds 
of  activities  which  they  are  fostering,  is 
gratifying  as  well  as  surprising. 


The  Return  of  the  Birds. 

By  ERNEST  SEEMAN,  DuAam,  N.  C. 


Almost  before  the  first  tiny  spray  of 
hepatica  is  blossoming  on  the  sunny,  moss- 
grown  ledge  in  the  woods,  there  comes  a 
red-letter  day  in  Nature's  calendar :  the 
advent  of  her  returning  songsters. 

Some  bright  morning  late  in  March  you 
hasten  out  of  doors  at  a  familiar  call — it 
may  be  the  simple  trill  of  a  Chipping  Spar- 
row, it  may  be  the  intricate  lay  of  some 
rare  warbler ;  yet  it  is  'a  welcome  note,  the 
first  in  Spring's  symphony. 

No  more  interesting  and  instructive 
record  can  be  kept  than  an  account  of 
each  feathered  friend's  arrival  to  us  from 
his  winter  haunts.  Then,  too,  if  we  hope 
to  secure  an  accurate  record,  those  of  the 
feathered  tribe  that  have  spent  the  winter 
in  our  midst,  and  are  now  departing  for 
their  summer  homes  in  the  North,  should 
be  carefully  watched,  and  their  departure 
recorded.  Of  this  latter  class,  the  Junco, 
the  Purple  Finch,  the  White-throated 
Sparrow,  the  Fox  Sparrow  and  the  Song 
Sparrow  are  familiar  examples.  But  these 
birds  usually  remain  with  us  in  numbers 
until  April  is  well  spent,  while  the  first 
arrivals  from  the  South  generally  make 
their  debut  with  the  departing  days  of 
March.  Blanks  for  recording  migration 
data  may  be  procured  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Divi- 
sion of  Ornithology,  and  contain  spaces 
for  name  of  species ;  when  first  arrival 
was  noted,  and  approximately,  how  many 
individuals ;  when  next  observed ;  when 
common;  when  last  seen  (if  transient  vis- 
itant) ;  common  or  rare;  whether  or  not 
the  species  breeds  in  your  locality,  and 
general  remarks. 

It  will  be  found  that  there  Is  not  such  a 


wide  disparity  in  the  arrival  of  the  same 
birds  year  after  year,  as  is  generally 
imagined ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  re- 
turn is  effected  with  surprising  regularity. 
As  an  example  of  this  we  give  below  some 
dates  of  earliest  arrival  recorded  of  four 
common  bird  neighbors  which  are  among 
the  first  to  reach  us  in  the  spring: 

Black  and  White  Warbler— 1902,  March 
27;  1903,  March  2S ;  1904,  March  21; 
1905,  March  26 ;  1906,  April  2 ;  1907,  April 
7.  Cliippiug  Sparrow— 1902,  March  22; 
1003,  March  14;  1904,  March  25;  1905, 
March  25 ;  1906,  April  2 ;  1907,  March  24. 
Bluegray  Gnatcatcher— 1902,  March  31; 
1903,  March  28;  1904,  March  23;  1905, 
JMarch  30;  1900,  March  31;  1907,  March 
26.  Yellow  Throated  Warbler— 1902, 
March '31;  1903,  March  28;  1904,  March 
28;  1905,  April  10;  1906,  April  6;  1907, 
April   6. 

Considering  the  fact  that  there  is  of 
course  material  difference  in  the  seasons 
during  a  period  of  six  years,  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  the  birds  return  with  such  pre- 
ciseness — having  neither  almanac  nor  cal- 
endar ;  chart  nor  compass.  One  species 
is  not  invariably  the  first  to  arrive  from 
winter  quarters,  but  the  four  mentioned 
above  seem  to  be  veritable  "early  birds." 

By  referring  to  my  notes,  I  find  that 
the  earliest  recorded  arrivals  for  these 
respective  seasons  were  (with  two  excep- 
tions)  one  of  the  four: 

1902— Xellow  Warbler,  March  19;  1903 
— Chipping  Sparrow,  March  14 ;  1904 — 
Black  and  White  Warbler,  March  21; 
1905— Chipping  Sparrow,  March  25;  1906 
—Canada  Goose,  March  14;  1907— Chip- 
ping  Sparrow,    March   24.     The   Canada 


Goose  was  noted  only  in  transit — the  first 
resident  arrival  noted  that  spring  being 
one  of  the  four  also. 

By  the  tenth  of  April  the  spring  migra- 
tion is  well  under  way,  and  nearly  every 
day  brings  some  new  bit  of  brightness  to 
our  woods.  By  the  last  of  the  month 
the  little  travellers  are  coming  thick  and 
fast,  and  one  can  often  hear  their  lisping 
notes  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
when  the  weather  happens  to  be  foggy  or 
stormy  and  they  are  forced  to  depart  from 
their  usual  custom  of  migrating  at  a  great 
elevation. 

May  brings  many  migrants,  but  if  we 
are  to  make  our  record  complete,  we  must 
be  up  and  doing  in  April.  Some  of  the 
rarer  warblers  straggle  along  well  into 
May,  and  indeed,  we  may  find  tardy  mi- 
grants still  coming  in  June — when  all  our 
common  songsters  are  busied  with  the 
domestic  tasks  of  nest  building  and  the 
care  of  their  eggs  and  young. 

With  a  good  ornithological  handbook  we 
should  be  able  to  identify  many  birds  that 
we  have  never  before  seen  or  heard  of, 
through  this  great  wave  of  bird  life  that 
is  now  beginning  to  sweep  over  our  State 
toward  the  far  north,  widening  and  dis- 
persing as  it  flows  onward,  and  bringing 
us  the  choicest  minstrels  and  many  a  re- 
splendent burst  of  color  against  the  green- 
ing trees. 


In  one  of  the  grammar  schools  in  Dur- 
ham there  is  what  is  called  the  overflow 
grade.  It  is  practically  an  ungraded  class 
of  about  thirty  pupils  ranging  from  third 
to  sixth  grade.  The  teacher  is  instructed 
to  do  all  the  individual  work  possible  and 
to  let  each  pupil  advance  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Promotions  are  made  from  this 
I'ooni  to  the  regular  grades  whenever  a 
pupil  makes  up  the  back  work. 
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The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 

If  the  next  Teachers'  Assembly  is  to  be 
judged  in  advance  by  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications, and  it  may  be,  it  will  be  one  of 
the  greatest  assemblies  ever  held  in  the 
State.  In  Durham  itr  will  be  centrally 
located  and  amply  provided  for,  and  no 
teacher  who  is  in  the  business  of  teaching 
as  a  profession  can  afford  not  to  attend. 
The  upward  tendency  of  education  is  due 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  influence  of 
this  assembly  upon  the  thinking  men  of 
all  professions.  The  progress  and  the 
efficiency  of  our  well  established  public 
schools  are  due  to  the  jirofessional  enthu- 
siasm that  has  been  nourished  and  stimu- 
lated by  this  great  gathering  of  teachers 
who  meet  once  each  year  to  hear  the  best 
thoughts  of  education,  to  discuss  the  best 
methods  of  instruction  and  to  cultivate  a 
friendship  and  a  fellowship  and  a  co-part- 
nership that  makes  the  teaching  profes- 
sion respected  and  its  work  the  need  of 
every   community. 

Those  who  take  little  or  no  interest  in 
the  yearly  meeting  of  the  teachers  cannot 
have  the  same  love  for  the  profession, 
nor  the  same  public  interest  in  it  as  those 
whose  earnest  co-operation  have  made 
the  assembly  a  vital  force  in  the  life  of 
the  State.  It  is  the  one  assembly  that 
all  teachers  should  desire  to  attend.  It 
is  the  one  constructive  agency  that  all 
teachers  should  join  and  lend  assistance, 
for  its  strength  is  the  strength  of  a  union 
of  many  forces.  Its  power  for  good  is 
measured  by  the  number  of  teachers  who 
attend,  seeking  the  higher  life  and  who 
return  to  their  respective  sections  re- 
warded with  zeal  to  do  better  work  in  be- 
half of  the  children  of  the  State. 

The  officers  of  the  assembly  are  plan- 
ning a  great  meeting. 


Among  Country  Schools. 

One  of  the  very  best  books  published  in 
the  year  is  "Among  Country  Schools,"  by 
Supt.  O.  J.  Kern,  of  Winnebago  County, 
111.  It  is  a  book  that  every  county  and 
city  superintendent  in  North  Carolina 
should  read — in  fact  it  should  be  read  by 
the  entire  teaching  profession.  In  his  pre- 
face the  author  says,  "The  country  school 


should  have  that  freedom  which  country 
life  affords,"  and  "no  such  opportunity 
was  ever  presented  to  a  school  officer  as 
is  now  before  the  couutj'  superintendent." 
The  author  has  certainly  seen  far  into 
the  rural  school  problem,  and  has  given 
the  benefit  of  his  study  to  the  world,  and 
the  world  should  read  what  be  has  seen. 
There  are  fifteen  chapters  treating  the 
following  subjects : 

The  New  Country  Life,  The  Itights  of 
the  Country  Child,  Outdoor  Art,  Beauti- 
fying School  Grounds,  School  Gardens, 
Indoor  Art  and  Decoration,  School  Libra- 
ries, A  Farmer  Boy's  Experiment  Club, 
Educational  Excursions  to  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  The  Country  School  and 
the  Farmers'  Institute,  The  New  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Country  School,  The  Finan- 
cial Phase  of  the  Country  School  Problem, 
Consolidation,  The  Training  of  Teachers 
for  the  Country  School,  Manual  Training 
in  the  Country  School,  and  A  Last  Word. 

There  is  not  a  dull  chapter  in  the  book. 
Superintendent  Kern  is  a  very  entertain- 
ing writer,  and  his  "A  Last  Word"  is 
doubly  interesting  from  the  fact  that  he 
has  heard  of  and  admired  the  work  in 
North  Carolina.  This  chapter  is  a  sur- 
vey of  rural  school  progress  throughout 
the  country. 

Superintendent  Kern  will  address  the 
superintendents  at  our  next  great  teach 
ers'  Assembly  in  Durham.  The  authori- 
ties are  to  be  congratulated  in  securing 
his  services,  for  if  he  talks  as  well  as  he 
writes.  North  Carolina  should  hear  him. 


Duty  of  Teachers  to  Parents. 

Teachers  generally  do  not  pay  enough 
attention  to  the  home  surroundings  of  the 
child.  They  do  not  know  the  parents  as 
they  should.  They  do  not  know  the  at- 
titude of  the  parents  to  the  school.  The 
school  term  is  nearly  ended  in  many  in- 
stances before  the  teacher  knows  the 
attitude  of  the  community  to  education 
and  the  value  they  attach  to  it.  The 
school  is  a  community  force.  It  stands 
for  moral  and  intellectual  development, 
and  the  community  should  progress  as  the 
school  progresses.  The  teacher  might  ob- 
serve the  following  suggestions : 

1.  Become  acquainted  at  once  with  the 
parents  of  your  children  and  visit  the 
home  just  as  often  as  you  can. 

2.  Advise  with  the  parents  frequently 
about  the  traits,  characteristics,  etc.,  of 
the  child.  The  better  the  teacher  under- 
stands the  parent  and  the  home  the  bet- 
ter will  she  be  able  to  teach  the  child  and 
work  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

3.  A  child  that  is  well  disciplined  and 
well  trained  at  home  rarely  needs  to  be 
corrected  at  school.  It  is  very  often  the 
case  that  the  school  has  to  do  what  the 
borne  should  do.  In  such  cases  the  work 
of  the  school  is  most  effective  when  it 
secures  the  sympathy  of  the  home. 

4.  In  many  instances  the  parents  are 
ignorant  of  the  methods  of  the  school 
room,  the  discipline  necessary,  the  text 
books  most  needed.     In  nearly  every  in- 


stance a  tactful  teacher  can  avoid  friction 
and  frequent  unpleasantness  by  teaching 
the  parent  first. 

5.  See  to  it  that  the  parents  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  progress  of  their  chil- 
dren. Send  samples  of  their  work  home 
in  order  that  the  parents  may  appreciate 
your  efforts. 


An  Eastern  Training  School. 

The  last  legislature  made  it  possible  for 
the  eastern  counties  to  establish  a  Train- 
ing School  for  Teachers.  It  is  to  be 
located  iu  that  county  that  offers  the 
greatest  inducements.  The  law  carries  an 
appropriation  of  $15,000  for  buildings,  and 
the  town  in  which  it  is  located  must  con- 
tribute at  least  $25,000  and  locate  a  suit- 
able site.  The  law  also  provides  an  an- 
nual appropriation  of  $5,000  for  mainte- 
nance. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
named  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Teachers  and  Training  School,  established 
by  the  legislature  of  1007,  the  following 
to  hold  office  from  the  fifteenth  of  March, 
1907: 

For  six  years :  ex-Governor  T.  J.  Jarvis, 
of  Greenville;  C.  W.  Wilson,  of  Scotland 
Neck  ;  John  C.  Parker,  of  Trenton.  For 
four  years  :  J.  B.  Leigh,  of  Elizabeth  City  ; 
Y.  T.  Ormond,  of  Kinston ;  J.  R.  Banner- 
man,  of  Bannerman.  For  two  years  :  I.  T. 
Turlington,  of  Smithfield ;  T.  H.  Battle, 
of  Rocky  Mount;  J.  C.  Carr,  of  Wilming- 
ton. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has 
adopted  rules  governing  the  matter  of  the 
bids  and  the  site  of  the  East  Carolina 
Teachers'  Training  School,  ordered  to  be 
established  at  the  recent  session  of  the 
legislature. 

There  are  a  number  of  cites  in  East 
Carolina  which  are  after  the  school. 
Among  these,  Elizabeth  City,  Edenton, 
Washington,  Tarboro,  Rocky  Mount,  Kin- 
ston, Greenville,  while  possibly  there  will 
be  in  the  contest  for  the  location  New 
places  yet  to  be  heard  from.  The  rules 
Bern,  Goldsboro,  and  Wilson,  with  other 
to  govern  the  selection  are : 

1.  All  bids  will  be  received  and  all  rep- 
resentatives beard  in  open  meeting  Wed- 
nesday, June  0,  1907,  in  Raleigh. 

2.  Under  section  13  of  the  law,  bids 
for  less  than  .$25,000  for  the  consti-uction 
and  equipment  of  buildings  cannot  be 
considered.  The  site  is  not  included  in 
this   amount. 

3.  No  bid  will  be  considered  that  does 
not  offer  in  addition  to  the  minimum  of 
.$25,000  for  building  and  equipment,  a 
site  containing  at  least  twenty-five  acres. 
It  is  desirable  to  secure  as  ample  grounds 
as  possible. 

4.  As  soon  as  possible  after  June  5, 
1907,  the  State  Board  of  Education  will 
visit  and  inspect  all  sites  offered  in  the 
bids. 

5.  The  election  on  bonds  by  any  town  or 
county  may  be  held  before  or  after  the 
consideration  of  the  bids  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  site. 
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School  News  Notes  and  Personal  Items. 


Remember  the  date  of  the  Teachers' 
Assembly — June  11-14,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Winston  is  planning  to  erect  a  new  high 
school  building.  This  is  an  evidence  of 
Winston's  progress. 

No  teacher  can  now  be  dismissed  until 
written  charges  have  been  filed  with  the 
County  Superintendent,  and  at  least  two 
days'  notice  have  been  given  the  teacher. 

Those  who  have  not  paid  their  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Journal  should  remit  at  once 
to  Mr.  H.  E.  Seeman,  of  Durham,  N.  C. 
The  year  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

Did  you  read  the  account  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Association  of  Robeson  County?  The 
Board  of  Trustees  served  an  elegant  din- 
ner at  Hotel  Waverly  to  all  the  teachers. 

The  women  teachers  of  New  York  City 
have  begun  a  movement  to  secure  an 
equalization  of  salaries  for  men  and 
women  in  the  public  schools  doing  the 
same  grade  of  work. 

Much  of  the  poor  spelling  is  caused  by 
faulty  articulation  and  pronunciation.  The 
old  "Theophilus  Thistle"  drills  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  readers  were  a  pretty  good  thing 
after  all. —Ex. 

Parents'  Day  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
Durham  schools  some  time  in  April.  The 
special  feature  of  this  day  will  be  the  ex- 
hibition work  of  the  children  and  the  in- 
spection of  the  same  by  the  parents. 

Elections  for  local  tax  are  to  be  held 
in  Pittsboro  and  Elizabeth  City  soon. 
Columbus  County  has  recently  added  a 
local  tax  district  and  there  are  others  to 
vote  on  the  question  in  the  near  future. 

No  teacher  can  now  be  dismissed  until 
written  charges  have  been  filed  with  the 
County  Superintendents'  Association.  This 
was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  mem- 
bers at  their  conference  held  recently  in 
Boston. 

To  establish  public  school  gardens  in 
every  city,  village,  and  country  town  in 
Massachusetts  is  the  aim  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  Superintendents'  Associa- 
tion. This  was  the  unanimous  decision  of 
the  members  at  their  conference  held  re- 
cently in  Boston. 

How  many  teachers  desire  to  hold  a 
State  certificate?  It  is  worth  much  to  any 
teacher  holding  it.  First,  it  is  good  for 
five  years ;  second,  the  holder  is  entitled 
to  not  less  than  thirty-five  dollars  a  month 
in  any  county  in  tlie  State.  The  State 
Superintendent  will  tell  you  how  to  secure 
one. 

In  so  many  school  rooms  there  is  ap- 
parent such  a  lack  of  taste  in  the  matter 
of  wall  decoration.  Too  often  just  any- 
thing that  is  bright  and  colored  is  tacked 
or  hung  on  the  walls  because  it  is  a  pic- 
ture and  the  result  is  a  jumbled  mass  of 
fancy  calendars,  bird  pictures,  landscapes, 


etc.,  that  mean  absolutely  nothing  to  the 
children.  Better  nothing  than  this  kaleido- 
scopic effect.  It  is  quality  not  quantity  of 
pictures  that  count  for  good. 

School  children  in  Europe  carry  their 
boolvS  in  knapsacks  on  their  backs.  As 
a  hindrance  to  the  free  use  of  limbs  and 
to  the  comfort  of  our  school  children,  we 
could  hardly  select  a  more  inconvenient 
way  of  carrying  books  than  our  American 
plan.  The  knapsack  theory  deserves  con- 
_  sideration. 

North  Carolina  believes  in  compulsory 
education.  The  legislature  enacted  one 
unconditional  compulsory  school  law.  An 
act  passed  compelling  every  deaf  child  of 
sound  mind  to  attend  a  school  for  the 
deaf  at  least  five  school  terms  of  nine 
mouths  each,  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fifteen. 

The  officers  of  the  Nortli  Carolina  Teach- 
ers' Assembly  have  secured  the  services 
of  Dr.  Charles  W.  Kent,  of  the  University 
of  Virginia;  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  and  Supt.  O.  J. 
Kern,  of  Winnebago  County,  Illinois. 
There  will  be  other  distinguished  teachers 
and  lecturers  on  the  program. 

"If  we  work  upon  marble  it  will  perish; 
if  we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it ; 
if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  to 
dust ;  but  if  we  work  upon  immortal 
minds,  inspire  them  with  knowledge,  with 
the  just  fear  of  God  and  love  of  fellow- 
men,  we  engrave  on  these  tablets  that 
which  will  brighten  through  all  eternity." 

Missouri's  legislature  has  just  enacted 
a  law  to  increase  the  school  term  from 
six  to  eight  months,  providing  a  forty  cent 
levy  for  it.  It  was  the  first  bill  to  pass 
the  legislature.  In  North  Carolina  about 
the  same  time  a  hill  was  defeated  which 
would  have  increased  the  school  term  in 
all  the  counties  to  four  months,  providing 
a  ten  cent  levy. 

The  April  number  of  the  North  Carolina 
Booklet  is  out.  The  contents  are :  North 
Carolina's  Attitude  to  the  Revolution,  by 
Robert  C.  Strong ;  John  Lawson,  by  Mar- 
shall DeLancy  Haywood ;  Some  Over- 
looked North  Carolina  History,  by  Supt. 
J.  T.  Alderman ;  The  White  Pictures,  by 
W.  J.  Peele ;  and  Biographical  Sketches 
by  Mrs.  E.  E.  Moffitt. 

North  Carolina  knows  nothing  of  the 
evils  of  high  school  fraternities  that  seem 
to  be  afflieting  the  North  and  West,  caus- 
ing many  legislatures  and  school  boards 
to  pass  regulations  against  their  very  ex- 
istence. It  is  figured  that  the  average 
grade  of  fraternity  students  in  certain 
schools  is  below  the  passing  work,  while 
that  of  all  the  other  students  is  several 
degrees  above  the  passing  work. 

Commissioner  Brown  says :  "We  need 
music  in  our  modern  life  almost  as  much 
as  we  need  bread,  and  we  need  it  in  our 


schools  almost  as  much  as  we  need  the 
multiplication  table.  We  need  it  in  our 
lives,  not  only  to  help  us  worship,  but  that 
we  carry  away  something  better  than  a 
ringing  headache  from  our  precious  hours 
of  diversion.  We  need  it  in  our  schools, 
not  as  a  tolerated  fad,  but  as  one  of  the 
things  that  shall  mould  our  individual 
and  national  character." 

During  the  first  week  in  March  the 
record  for  tardiness  in  the  Durham 
schools  was  phenomenal.  There  were 
only  thirteen  tardy  out  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  about  1,700.  Superintendent  Car- 
michael  says  the  high  water  mark  has 
been  reached,  not  by  rewarding  pupils 
with  a  half  holiday  for  non-tardiness,  but 
by  throwing  the  responsibility  for  tardi- 
ness liack  on  the  parents.  The  plan  for 
sending  pupils  home  for  tardiness  persist- 
ently followed  for  years,  has  practically 
settled  the  problem  in  these  schools. 

From  all  indications  the  next  Teachers' 
Assembly,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Durham, 
June  11-14  inclusive,  will  be  the  most  in- 
teresting as  well  as  important  Teachers' 
Assembly  ever  held  in  the  State.  In  the 
first  place  the  Durham  people  are  good 
folks  to  be  with.  They  give  you  a  good 
time.  In  the  second  place  the  program  is 
the  strongest  ever  presented  for  the  bene- 
fit of  teachers.  In  the  third  place  Trinity 
College  is  a  very  attractive  place  for  the 
teachers  to  meet.  Better  accommodations 
could  not  have  been  secured.  Those  who 
miss  the  Assembly  will  regret  it. 

The  excellence  of  the  school  is  too  often 
measured  by  the  success  with  which  the 
children  sit  still  rather  than  by  the  suc- 
cess with  which  they  do  things.  This  re- 
calls the  experience  of  Dr.  John  Dewey 
when  looking  for  school  desks  for  his  ex- 
perimental school.  After  visiting  many 
dealers  and  failing  to  find  what  he  wanted, 
he  was  asked  by  one  to  explain  his  need. 
He  did  so.  The  dealer  said  at  once,  "Why, 
you  want  a  desk  for  children  to  work,  too ; 
these  are  all  for  listening."  And  listen- 
ing has  been  altogether  too  much  the  busi- 
ness of  the  school  from  the  children's  side 
— school  and  its  life. 

Why  not  use  your  blackboards  to  better 
advantage?  It  is  all  very  well  to  have 
them  prettily  decorated  with  drawings, 
etc.,  if  there  is  ample  space  for  such  dec- 
oration work  and  at  the  same  time  for 
pupils  to  use  it,  but  the  pupils  should 
have  an  option  on  the  board  space.  A 
teacher  can  do  better  work  in  written 
spelling,  simple  number  work  and  other 
forms  of  mechanical  work  by  letting  a 
whole  class  or  section  work  at  the  board 
where  she  can  inspect  the  work  and  let 
the  individual  pupil  do  the  correcting, 
than  can  possibly  be  done  by  taking  the 
written  exercises  home  and  laboring  over 
them  ever  so  faithfully.  In  the  former 
case  the  child  must  do  the  thought  work 
necessary  to  the  correction ;  in  the  latter, 
the  teacher  does  the  thinking  for  the  child, 
who,  too  often,  never  gives  a  glance  to  her 
red   ink  corrections. 
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Studies  in  United  States  History. 

The  three  great  nations  that  explored 
and  settled  the  American  Continent  are 
the  English,  the  Spanish,  and  the  French. 
Their  territory  has  already  been  defined, 
but  the  teacher  should  outline  it  again  in 
order  that  the  pupils  may  see  where  the 
territory  of  each  may  conflict.  For  the 
first  century  and  a  half  each  nation  was 
intent  on  discovering  the  possibilities  of 
its  new  possessions  and  in  developing 
their  resources.  The  English  were  plant- 
ing colonies  in  the  little  strip  of  land 
east  of  the  mountains,  the  French  were 
established  at  trading  posts  along  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  rivers,  for  their  profit 
came  from  trading  in  furs  with  the  In- 
dians. The  Spaniard  was  leading  a  life 
of  adventure  in  his  territory,  seeking  gold 
and  precious  metal.  The  English  alone 
were  devoted  to  tilling  the  soil  and  build- 
ing up  great  landed  estates,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  English  colonies  consisted 
iu  raising  tobacco,  and  the  products  of 
the  forest.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Florida  Peninsula  the  Spanish  territory 
was  too  far  to  the  south — in  Jlexico, 
Central  America,  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America — to  be  a  menace  to  the 
English.  The  French  held  all  the  impor- 
tant posts  from  Newfoundland  around  by 
the  Great  Lal^es,  and  down  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi.  In  order  to  make  this 
clear,  outline  again  the  territory  of  each 
nation,  showing  where  the  French  and  the 
English  would  most  likely  have  conflict- 
ing claims. 

The  Alleghany  Mountains  had  formed 
the  western  boundary  of  the  English  pos- 
sessions, although  tlie  English  claimed  all 
the  territory  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
based  on  the  discovery  of  the  Cabots.  The 
French  claimed  all  the  territory  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  vir- 
tue of  the  discovery  and  explorations  of 
La  Salle.  This  question  of  ownership, 
however,  was  not  raised  until  about  1648, 
when  the  Ohio  Company  was  chartered 
by  the  King  of  England  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  territory  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains.  Two  of  the  stockhold- 
ers of  this  company  ^ere  Lawrence  and 
Augustine  Washington,  brothers  of  George 
Washington.  The  Ohio  Company  sent  out 
surveyors  in  1750,  who  extended  their  sur- 
vey to  where  Louisville  is  now.  Locate 
this  point  on  the  map.  When  the  French 
heard  of  this  move  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  they  became  alarmed.  They  had 
a  trading  post  at  Niagara.  In  order  to 
gain  possession  of  this  disputed  territory 
they   moved   southward   and   built   a   fort 


at  the  junction  of  French  Creek  and  Alle- 
ghany River,  where  Franklin,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  now.  The  French  were,  as  it 
will  be  seen,  preparing  to  establish  a  line 
of  forts  to  the  west  of  the  mountains  that 
would  give  them  the  possession  of  the  en- 
tire Ohio  Valley.  As  soon  as  this  fort  was 
well  established,  the  French  moved  fur- 
ther down  the  Alleghany  and  established 
another  fort  about  half  way  to  the  junc- 
ture of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela. 
The  question  seemed  to  be  which  could  es- 
tablish the  best  claim  to  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  back  up  the  claim  with  forts  strong 
enough  to  hold  it.  The  French  came 
across  some  English  surveyors.  These 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  a  fort  on  the 
Ohio  was  destroyed.  Here  was  the  first 
conflict.  This  led  Governor  Dinwiddle,  of 
Virginia,  to  send  his  message  in  1753  to 
the  French  forts,  to  give  warning  that 
these  encroachments  on  Virginia  territory 
would  not  be  tolerated,  and  to  order 
the  removal  of  these  new  forts.  (All  the 
territory  embraced  in  the  Ohio  Company's 
charter  belonged  to  Virginia).  The  mes- 
sage was  carried  by  George  Washington. 
(Read  the  account  given  in  your  history). 

It  is  well  known  that  the  French  would 
not  submit  to  the  Governor's  demands, 
but  as  soon  as  George  Washington  re- 
turned home,  they  moved  further  down  the 
Alleghany  and  established  a  strong  fort 
which  commanded  the  entire  Ohio  Valley, 
Fort  Duquesne.  This  was  the  cause  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War. 

Turn  to  the  map  of  the  United  States, 
notice  the  location  of  Pittsburg  (which 
was  Fort  Duquesne).  This  position  com- 
manded the  trade  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Here  the  French  were  strongly  fortified. 
Locate  Niagara.  This  position  com- 
manded the  trade  of  Canada  and  the 
Great  Lakes.  Then,  too,  there  was  an 
overland  trade  from  Niagara  across  the 
State  of  New  York  along  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley to  the  Hudson.  This  was  the  first 
highway   across  the   State  of  New   Xork, 
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and  the  trade  with  the  Indians  was  car- 
ried along  this  route.  It  was  along  the 
same  route  that  the  Erie  Canal  several 
years  later  was  built.  There  was  still 
another  overland  trade  route  that  the 
French  controlled — the  route  from  the 
Hudson  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.  They  had  a  strong  fort  at 
Crown  Point,  on   Lal^e  Champlain. 

On  the  northeastern  coast  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton Island,  a  position  that  commands  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  con- 
sequently commanding  the  trade  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River,  was  located  Louisburg, 
a  strong  French  fort.  This  fort  had  once 
been  captured  by  the  English,  but  was 
returned  to  the  French  by  treaty.  It  now 
commanded  the  French  possessions  from 
the  sea.  It  was  regarded  as  the  strongest 
fortress  in  America,  and  cost  the  French 
government  about  five  million  dollars. 
Up  the  St.  Lawrence  was  Quebec,  the  capi- 
tal of  new  France. 

Because  these  were  the  five  strong  posi- 
tions that  protected  the  French  posses- 
sions, the  English  made  them  points  of 
attack,  and  they  are  called'  The  Five  Ob- 
jective Points.  The  struggle  for  posses- 
sion in  America  was  begun  as  described 
above.  Their  claims  conflicted,  and  they 
fought  it  out. 

Read  an  acount  of  this  war  in  the 
United  States  History.  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  end  England  captured  each  of 
these  five  points.  Quebec  was  the  last  to 
fall  and  both  the  English  and  the  French 
generals  lost  their  lives  in  this  final  strug- 


gle. The  war  ended  with  the  fall  of  Que- 
bec and  Montreal,  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  at  Paris  in  1703  by  England, 
France  and  Spain,  which  changed  entirely 
the  mail  of  America. 

Study  the  map  and  see  the  result  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War.  By  the 
treaty  France  lost  all  her  possessions  in 
America  except  two  small  islands  south 
of  the  Newfoundlands.  North  America 
was  divided  between  England  and  Spain, 
and  the  Mississippi  River  was  the  bound- 
ary line.  Spain  gave  Florida  to  England ; 
and  all  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi 
went  to  England,  and  all  west  to  Spain. 
England's  possessions  were  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  war.  Draw  a  map  of  the 
United  States,  showing  what  England 
possessed  before  the  French  and  Indian 
War  and  what  she  possessed  after  the 
war.  This  was  the  size  of  the  English 
possession  when  the  original  territory 
fought  for  independence. 
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1543  Glenarm  St.,  Denver,  Col. 
Correspond  with  nearest  office. 

INTERSTATE  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 


f  IMTORPORATED  1 

Capital  Stock  $30,000.00. 
R|lC|\]rCC  When  vou  think  of  goin^  off  to 
UUOIIILOO  school,  write  for  New  Catalogue 
and  Special  Offer  of  the  Treading  Business  and 
Shorthand  School.  Address  King's  Business 
College,  Raleigh.  N.  C,  or  Charlotte.  N.  C.  (We 
also  teach  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Penman- 
ship, etc.,  hy  mail.) 


The  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

THE    STATE'S   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN. 

Regular  Courses  Leading  to  Degrees.  Brief  Courses  for  Teachers.  One-year  Course 
beginning  September  20tb.  Two-months'  Course  beginning  September  26th.  Two- 
months'  Course  beginning  April  1st.  Observation  and  Practice  in  Training  School  for 
Teachers.     For  catalogue  address,  J.  I.  FOUST,  Dean,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RICHMOND.  VA.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Seventeenth  year,  same  management.  Conservative  and  reliable.  Operates  through- 
out the  Southwest.  Members  located  in  twenty-eight  States.  Confidential  correspon- 
dence invited  with  schools  and  colleges  looking  for  teachers,  and  with  good  teachers  look- 
ing for  promotion.     Satisfactory  service  guaranteed.     Particulars  free  at  eitlier  office. 
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I  University  of  North  Carolina 

Summer  Term  for  Teachers,  June  1 7- July  27,  1907 


The  Summer  School  for  Teachers,  held  at  the  University  in  past  years,  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  teachers  of  the  State.  It  is  believed  that  a  Summer  Term  of  a  different  type  can  now  be  of 
most  service. 

The  branches  taught  will  cover  the  ordinary  high-school  course,  the  object  being  to  provide  such 
instruction  as  will  enable  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  their 
work.  The  growth  of  high-schools  in  North  Carolina  causes  an  increasing  demand  for  well  equipped 
high-schoolteachers.  The  instruction  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  University  faculty,  and  courses 
so  graded  and  arranged  that  teachers  can  come  several  summers  and  make  decided  progress  in  the  sub- 
jects selected.  Teachers  are  advised  to  concentrate  their  work  on  a  few  subjects, — two,  or  at  most  three 
courses.  In  each  course  there  will  be  six  meetings  a  week,  and  regular  examinations  will  be  held  at 
the  close  of  the  term.     It  is  important  that  teachers  be  present  at  the  opening,  June  17th. 

The  only  charge,  for  teachers,  will  be  a  registration  fee  of  $3.00;  for  others,  an  additional  charge 
of  $10.00  for  tuition.  Board  and  lodging  can  be  obtained  in  the  village  at  reasonable  rates,  varying 
from  $10.00  to  $20.00  a  month.     The  University  buildings  will  not  be  available  for  these  purposes. 

The  courses  offered  are  in  English,  I^atin,  Mathematics,  French,  German,  History  and  Elemen- 
tary Physics. 

For  announcement,  apply  to  FRANCIS  P.  VENABLE,  President, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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New 
South 

Automatic 
SCHOOL  DESK 


EQUAL  TO  ANY  DESK. 

In  beauty  of  design  and  finish. 

In  character  of  material  and  construction. 
3.     In  quahty  of  comfort  and  healthfulness. 

4.     In  durabihty,  convenience,  and  noiseless  operation. 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  DESKS. 

IN  ADAPTATION  TO  SOUTHERN  CLIMATE. 

In  accessibility.     Immediate  shipments  and  quick  delivery. 

IN  PRICE,  THE  LOWEST.    Not  in  the  "Trust." 

Low  freight  rates.     Economical  and  efficient  organization 

of  the  best  equipped  factory  in  the  country  today. 

manufacture  School  Desks,  Church  Pews,  Opera  Chairs,  Park 
Benches,  etc.    Write  for  Catalogue,  prices  and  information. 

Mississippi  Seating  Company 

Jackson,    Mississippi. 

TO  TEACHERS— Show  this  Ad  to  yourSchooI  Board. 


1. 


We 


Dustless 
Schoolrooms 


The  gravity  of  the  dust  question  as  applied  to  our  schoolrooms  is  such  that  -we 
cannot  afford  to  ig^iore  its  sigTiificance.  While  great  attentiou  has  been  given  to 
ventilation,  very  little  has  been  given  to  dust. 

When  it  is  considered  how  much  dust  is  constantly  being  raised  by  shuffling 
feet,  it  becomes  necessary  that,  in  order  to  correct  the  dust  evil  in  our  schools, -we 
must  use  some  m.eans  -whereby  the  dust  will  be  prevented  from,  circulating.    It  has 

Floor  Dressing 

is  nsed  the  amonnt  of  circulating  dnst  is  reduced  eleven -twelfths.  What 
a  "boon  this  must  be  to  teachers  and  scholars.  Irritation  of  eyes  and 
physical  discomfort  are  not  the  most  Berioua  consequences  of  dnst :  Dust 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  tlie  spread  of  diseases  such  as 
Tuberculosis,  Typhoid  Fever,  Asiatic  Cholera,  Erysipelas,  Diphtheria, 
Yellow  Fever,  Pneumonia,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Standard  Floor  Dresslns  also  preserves  the  flooring,  reduces  labor, 
and  saves  its  cost  many  times  over.  Will  not  evaporate.  Sold  by  the 
barrel  or  in  cans  of  varying  capacity  by  dealers  generally. 

Pntent  Standard  OUer  makes  process  of  apphcation  easy  and 
economical. 

We  wUi  apply  Standard  Floor  Dressing,  without  charge,  to  the  floor  of 
one  room  or  UaU  in  any  Hospital,  School,  or  other  pubhc  building,  to 
demonstrate  that  all  we  claim  for  it  is  true.  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is 
not  intended  for  use  on  varnished,  waxed  or  pohshed  floors  or  for  use  in 
private  houses. 

Testininnials  and  interesting  reports  from  medical  authorities  on 
"Dust  and  its  Dangers"  gladly  furnished  upon  request. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


University  of 

North   Carolina 


Head  of  the  State's  Educational  System. 

DcDQrtineilts*    Collegiate.    Graduate,  Medicine,    Law, 


Collegiate. 
Engineering 


Graduate,  Medicine, 
;,  Pharmacy. 


1789-1907 


-^        J0^ 


Library  contains  4-5,000  TOlumes.  New  -water  works,  electric 
lights,  central  heating  svstem.  New  dormitories,  gvmna«ium, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  library.      730  Students.      74  in  Faculty. 

The  Fall  term  begins  September  9,  1907.     Address 
Francis  P.  Venable,  President.  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 


The  Southern  School  Furniture  Supply  Company 

MANUFACTURERS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 

QUICKEST  SERVICE  AND  LOWEST  PRICES. 
Write  about  what  you  want  or  call  when  in  the  city.     Salesroom  and  Warehouse,  Comer 

Broad  and  Ninth  Streets. 

RICHMOND.  VIRGINIA. 


IINTERNATIONALI 

DICTIONARY 

THE  ONE  GREAT 
STANDARD  AUTHORITY. 

Can  it  truly  be  said  of  any  other  book  1 
than  WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY  that  it  is:— 
The  Standardof  the  Federaland  State  Courts?  1 
The  Standard  oi  the  Govt.   Printing  Office?  | 
The  Basis  of  nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks?     In- 
dorsed by  every  State  School  Supt.?     Univer- 
sally reconunended  by  College  Presidents  and  I 
Educators?    The  Standard  for  over  99%  of  ' 
the  Newspapers? 

rP  TO  DATE  and  KEXilABI^E. 

2380  Pages.  5000  Illustrations. 

Should  Yon  IVot  Own  Sncti  a  Book  \ 


"Webstee's  Collegiate  Dictionabt. 
The  larg-est  of  our  ftbridgments.  RecTilar 
and  Thin  Paper  editions.  TJnsurpaased  for 
elegance  and  convenience. 

1116  Pages  and  1400  Illtjstbations. 


Write  for  '*  The  Story  of  a  Book"— Free, 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO,, 

Springfield,    Mass.,    U.  S.  A, 

GET  THE  BEST. 


"Happy  Days" 

Is  the  title  of  our  new  song  book  prepared  espe- 
cially for  use  in  public  and  private  schools  just 
from  the  press.  It  contains  64  pages  of  sacred 
songs  and  hymns,  school  songs,  gems  of  thought 
and  responsive  scripture  readings.  Every  song 
is  good  and  singable.  It  is  the  book  many 
teachers  have  been  looking  for,  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  pupil.  This  splendid  book  is 
n  round  and  shaped  no tes,manilla  binding.  Price 
15c  a  copy;  $1.50  a  dozen,  postpaid.  Address 
the  author  and  publisher, 

James  D.  Vauithan. 

Lawrenceburg,  Tenn. 

WINTERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Fall  Term  opens  September  3d,  and  closes  De- 
cember 1st,  1906.  Spring  Term  begins  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1906.  and  ends  May  17th,  1907. 

Thorough  instruction  under  the  best  moral  in- 
fluence. Tuition  $1  to  $3.50  per  month.  Board, 
including  furnished  rooms,  light  and  fuel  $8  per 
month.  Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months 
$81  to  $130.  Separate  dormitories  for  boys  and 
girls  under  special  supervision  of  members  of  the 
facultj'.  Good  mineral  water  supply  on  the 
grounds.  For  catalogue  and  further  informa- 
tion, address  the  principal. 

G.  E.  LINEBERRY,  WinterviUe,  Ni  C. 
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The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly 

24th  Annual  Session.  Durham,  June  11,  12,  13,  14,  1907. 

DISTINGUISHED  EDUCATORS  ALREADY  SECURED  FOR  THE  PROGRAMME 


P.  P.  Claxton, 

University  of  Tennessee. 


Charles  W.  Kent, 

University  of  Virginia. 


O.  J.  Kern, 

Supt.  Winnebago  Co.,  111. 
OTHER  ANNOUNCEMENTS  LATER 
Every  Teacher  Should  Attend. 

"No  teacher  that  is  seeking  professional  improvement  and  advancement  can  afford  to  miss  the  upHfting  po^u-er  of  such  a  meeting  as  the 
nest  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  promises  to  be." — -J.  Y.Joyner,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

You  Should  Attend. 


To  Visit  Durham, North  Carolina's  Leading  Manufacturing Citj-. 
To  Obtain  Needed  Recreation  After  a  Year's  Hard  Work. 
To  Meet  Other  North  Carolina  Teachers. 
To  Learn  How  Others  Are  Solving  Your  Problems. 
To  Tell  Others  How  You  Are  Solving  Them. 

To  Get    the   Benefit    of   Lectures   by   Some   of    America's   Great 
Educators. 


7.  To   Attend  the  Jamestown  Exposition  on  the  Special  Teachers' 

Train  and  Secure  the  Special  Advantages  Offered  to  Members 
of  the  Assembly. 

8.  To    Help    Make   Our   Assembly   One   of  the    Best    and    Greatest 

Teachers'  Organizations  in  the  Country. 


REDUCED  RATES  ON  ALL  RAILROADS. 

REDUCED  RATES  AT  HOTELS  AND  BOARDING  HOUSES. 

FOR  INFORMATION  AND  CIRCULARS,  WRITE  TO  THE  SECRETARY. 


President, 
J.  A.  MATHESON, 
Durham. 


Vice-President, 

THOMAS  R.  FOUST. 
Greensboro. 


Secretary, 

R.  D.  W.  CONNOR, 
Raleigh. 
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Four  Departments 

Collegiate,  Graduate,  Engineer- 
ing: and  Law* 

Large  Library  facilities.  Well-equipped 
Laboratories  in  all  departments  of  science. 
Gymnasium  furnished  with  best  appa- 
ratus. Expenses  very  moderate.  Aid  for 
worthy  students. 

Young  men  wishing  to  study  Law 
should  investigate  the  superior  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  Department  of  Law 
in  Trinity. 

For  catalogue  and  further  information 
address, 

D.  W.  NEWSOM, 

Registrar. 

Trinity 
College 

Send  Orders  for  School  Printing 

To  The  Seeman  Printery,  Durham,  N.  C. 


YALE 

University 


Summer 


School 


Third  Session 

July  8th   to   August   16th,    1907. 


Courses  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Commercial 
Geography,  Drawing,  Education  (History,  The- 
ory and  Methods),  English  (Literature  and 
Rhetoric),  French,  Geology,  German,  Greek,  His- 
tory (American  and  European),  Latin,  Mathe, 
matics,  Physical  Education,  Physics,  Psychol- 
ogy, School  Administration. 

These  courses  are  designed  for  teachers  and 
students.  Some  are  advanced  couises,  others 
are  introductory. 

About  one  hundred  suites  of  rooms  in  the 
dormitories  are  available  for  students. 

For  circulars  containing  full  information  ad- 


dress. 


Yale  Summer  School, 

135  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


University  Virginia 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

and 

JAMESTOWN 

The  Summer  School 

begins  June  19th,  closes  July  31st.  It  is 
specially  designed  for  High  School  teachers 
of  the  South.  Sixty-two  advanced  courses 
offered.  Large  faculty  highly  trained  spe- 
cialists. 

Reduced  rates  on  all  railroads.  Special 
stop-over  privileges  on  all  tickets  to  James- 
town  Exposition. 

For  catalogue  address, 

E.  A.  ALDERMAN,  President. 

University  Virginia, 

Charlottesville,  Va. 


Literary,  Teachers'  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Cour- 
ses. Board  and  Tuition 
per  year  $125;  250  stu- 
dents annually.  N  e  ^' 
buildings.  Enter  at  anj' 
time.  Send  for  beautiful 
ne^-  catalogue.  Address 
the  president. 

W.T.Whitsett,  Ph.  D., 
Whitsett.  N.  C. 


FIRST  BOOK  IN  LATIN 

ALEXANDER  JAMES  INGLIS,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Latin,  Horace  Mann  High  School,  Teachers  College 

and 

VIRGIL  PRETTYMAN,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Principal  Horace  Mann  High  School,  Teachers  College. 


Special  Features.! 


1.  Tlie  introduction  of  connected  reading.  of  inflection  and  syntax  witiiout  assiuning 

2.  Conversational  exercises  based  on.  the  con-  ^^^^^  knowledg-e  of  English  grammar  on 

neoted  Latin.  t^^«  P'''^'*  ^^  the  student. 

.5.  The  word-list  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 

3.  The  introduction  of  connected  Latin  in  tlie  -,  -i  •  •  i,     x  oen 

lessons  and  exercises  oomjDrises  about  650 

regular  lessons,   thus  preiDarinsr  the  pupil  ■,         j  •    i       j         ti     i  j.    j.       j         x 

'    '^  ,  .       '  /     ^         ^  ^    ^  words  and  is  based  on  the  latest  and  most 

for  immediate  work  in  Csesar.  ,         ,•  i     •       j:   j.i  ,u  i  j: 

systematic   analysis  ot   the  vocabulary  oi 

4.  The  gradual  development  of  the  principles  Csesar. 


Price,  60  Cents 


BALL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GREEK 

=  BY  

FRANCIS  KINGSLEY  BALL,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Greek  and  German  in  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  Ball's  "Elements  of  Greek"  (J  902),  there  has  been  a  steady,  health- 
ful growth  in  the  number  of  sctiools  using  the  book. 

1.  Because  it  is  the  outgTowth  of  years  of  prac- 

tical  experience  in  tlie  schoolroom.  ^-  '^^"'''''^  ^^  '^  '^^^^^^t  P°^°*^  ^^^  ™^<i«  ^^^7- 

2.  Because  it  is  a  shorter  course  and  gives  a  4.  Because  of  its  careful  grading. 

more  systematic  and  thorough  presentation  5.  Because  of   the  systematic  development  of 

of  the   essentials   of  the   Greek   language 

,,  n         re      J  the  subiect. 

than  any  other  ottered.  ■' 

Price,  $1.00 


The  Macmillan  Company 

Fourth  National  Bank  Building 
ATLANTA,  GA. 


'VCXAX^ 


&U_X'-VC<^/1^ 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Qj^ 


PUBLISHED  TWICE  EACH  MONTH  AT 

DURHAM,  NX. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE#I.OO  PER  YEAR 
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This  is  a  Simple  Equation.     If  You  Would  Increase  the  Last  Term  of  the  Second  Member,   . 
You  Must  Also  Increase  the  Last  Term  of  the  First  Member. 

Never  before  has  your  salary  depended  so  much  upon  your  efficiency  as  it  does  now.  Teachers  are  everywhere  advocating 
the  question  of  higher  salaries,  and  state  legislatures  are  raising  the  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates. 

To  hold  a  higher  position  or  even  to  continue  long  in  your  present  position,  you  must  raise  your  grade  of  certificate.  Every 
known  fact  jioints  emphatically  to  this  conclusion. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  TO  HELP  YOU  ADVANCE 

Almost  every  branch  needed  by  the  teacher  is  offered  in  our  various  departments.  The  course  in  PRIMARY  METHODS 
covers  thoroughly  all  work  of  first  three  grades  of  school;  it  offers  advantages  of  normal  school  training,  with  your  practice 
classes  always  before  you. 

The  NORMAL  ELECTIVE  courses  are  very  strong  reviews  in  common  school  andhigh  school  branches.  In  the  ACADEMIC 
DEPARTMENT  each  branch  is  a  thorough  complete  course  in  itself,  carrying  university  entrance  credits. 

SPECIAL — No  correspondence  school  not  affiliated  with  a  great  universit}'  can 
offer  courses  of  such  strength  that  they  receive  university  entrance  credits  Our  in- 
structors are  university  graduates,  who  give  their  whole  time  to  our  students,  and 
the  instruction  is  carefully  ad.apted  to  individual  needs.  We  give  every  year  four 
SlOO  scholarships  in  Northwestei-n  University  foi'  the  best  work  done  by  our  corre- 
spondence students.     Cnt  out  the  coupon,  mark  it  proper!}'  and  mail  it  today 

Interstate  School  of  Correspondence 

Affiliated  with  Northwestern  University. 
374-386  Wabasin  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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20,512  Remington  Typewriters 


Are  used  for  instruction  purpo- 
ses in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada^  vastly  more 
than  all  other  makes  combined 

The  choice  of  the  commercial 
world  is  reflected  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  commercial  schools 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

706  East  Main  Street,  RicHmond,  Va. 


K 
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Entered  at  the  Postoffiee  at  Durham,  N.  C,  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Voi,.  I 


Durham,  N.  C,  May  1,  1907 


No.  16 
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5tlerrp,  rollicking,  frolicking  ytla'2 
Unto  tl)e  woo6s  came,  skipping  one  5a]?; 
Sl)<i  teasci  tl)e  brook  till  l)e  laug^ei  outright, 
~^nb  gurgled  anb  scolb&b  with  <ill  bis  might: 
5h<i  chlrp<t6  to  the  blr6s  anb  habi.  them  sing 
"ZA.  ckorus  of  welcome  to  ~£ab^  Spring: 
"ZZVnd  the  bees  the  butterflies  she  set 
"Co  waking  the  flowers  that  were  sleeping  yet. 
Slfd.  shook  the  trees  till  the  bu6s  looked  out 
Oo  see  what  the  trouble  was  all  about, 
"Z^V-nd  nothing  In  stature  escaped  that  day 
Ohe  touch  of  Ibii  Ufe-glvlng  bright  young  !Jllay. 

NOETH  CAEOLINA  JOUKNAL  OF  EDUCATION" 


Current  Events. 


On    April    25,    1898,    Congress    declared 

war    against    Spain    for    blowing    up    the 

battleship  Maine,  which  was  anchored  in 

Havana  harbor.     Cuba  had 

'^"^'S"  revolted  from  Spanish  rule 

Worth  Bagley  ,  „    ,    . 

and  was  fighting  for  inde- 
pendence. Our  forces  succeeded  in  laud- 
ing supplies  for  Cubans  and  our  smaller 
vessels  entered  many  of  the  Cuban  har- 
bors, notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
Spanish  gunboats.  On  May  11,  in  an 
action  off  Cardenas,  Ensign  Worth  Bag- 
ley,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  the  executive  officer 
of  the  torpedo  boat  Winsloio,  was  killed. 
He  was  the  first  American  officer  killed 
during  the  war. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina,  in  order 
to  commemorate  the  services  of  her  dis- 
tinguished son  who  died  in  the  defense 
of  his  country,  have  contributed  of  their 
means  a  suitable  fund  for  the  erection  of 
a  bronze  statue  in  Capitol  Square,  Ral- 
eigh. Not  only  North  Carolinians,  but 
patriotic  citizens  from  other  States,  have 
contributed  to  this  fund.  May  20th  is 
the  date  fixed  upon  for  unveiling  the  mon- 
ument. This  is  already  a  State  holiday, 
and  it  is  a  proper  time  for  North  Carolina 
to  honor  the  services  of  her  son  who  sac 
rificed  his  life  in  defense  of  right.  Capt. 
Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  himself  the 
hero  of  the  Merrimac  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  fame,  will  be  the  orator  of 
the  day. 


cal  fruits  grow  wild  in  great  abundance. 
Excepting  the  low  lands  along  the  coast 
the  climate  is  healthful  and  superb. 
There  are  350,000  people  scattered  over 
an  area  nearly  as  large  as  New  York 
State. 


for  pencil  wood.  The  forest  service  is 
sending  the  message  through  the  South: 
"Save  your  red  cedars  for  pencils." — Ex. 


The  war  in  Central  America  seems 
almost  at  an  end,  with  the  Nicaraguans 
completely  successful  and  the  Honduran 
President  a  fugitive.  The 
Honduran   rebels,   captured 


Honduras 
Conquered 


Nicaraguans,  aided  by  the 
every  important  town  in  Honduras.  Last 
of  all,  tliey  entered  Te-gu-ei-gal-pa,  the 
capital,  proclaimed  the  downfall  of  the 
government  of  President  Bonilla  (bo-neel- 
ya)  and  established  a  provisional  govern- 
ment to  keep  order  until  a  new  president 
could  be  chosen.  President  Bonilla  has 
fled.  AVith  the  remnants  of  his  troops  he 
is  understood  to  be  at  Am-a-pa-la,  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  practically  surrounded  by 
the  Nicaraguans  and  in  danger  of  imme- 
diate capture.  It  is  expected  that  he  will 
appeal  to  the  United  States  for  protection. 
The  gunboat  Paducah  is  near. 

This  puts  the  government  of  Honduras 
into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  party. 
A  new  president  will  be  chosen.  He  will 
i;)i'obably  be  General  Guiterrez,  a  member 
of  the  .Junta   (hoon-ta)   or  Congress. 

Honduras  was  one  of  the  few  parts  of 
the  mainland  visited  by  Columbus.  He 
discovered  it  in  1502,  and  it  was  con- 
quered by  Spaniards  a  few  years  later. 
The  language  is  still  Spanish.  This  beau- 
tiful country  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
revolutions  and  numerous  wars  with  its 
neighboring  republics.  There  are  valuable 
forests  of  mahogany  and  other  costly 
woods,  and  much  mineral  wealth.     Tropi- 


Several  months  ago  the  newspapers 
were  full  of  praise  of  the  new  State  Cap- 
itol of  Pennsylvania.  President  Roosevelt 
complimented  that  great 
The  Harrisburg  g^ji^g  ^^  ^^  appreciation  of 
steal. 

the    beautiful    in    art    and 

architecture.  The  staid  old  Quakers  pat- 
ted them.sel?es  on  the  back,  exclaiming, 
"What  cultured  peoi)le  we  are !"  All  this 
was  before  the  bills  were  examined.  What 
a  pity  to  come  down  so  low  after  such  an 
exaltation.  But  this  is  the  story  of  the 
investigating  committee :  The  building 
cost  less  than  four  millions,  but  the  ex- 
pense of  decorating  and  furnishing  it  ran 
the  bill  up  to  over  thirteen  millions — nine 
millions  for  furnishings, — and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale  of  graft  and  greed  and  cor- 
ruption that  outclasses  any  political  steal 
of  the  century. 

A  mahogany  rostrum  that  actually  cost 
only  $2,060,  was  charged  up  to  the  State 
at  the  modest  sum  of  $90,748.  Paintings 
and  decorations  that  a  first-class  decora- 
tor ofl:"ered  to  do  for  $164,473  cost  the 
State  $789,473.  These  figures  give  some 
idea   of   the   steal. 


The  government  is  preparing  to  aid  in 
replenishing  the  supply  of  red  cedar. 
There  is  no  better  wood  for  lead  pencils, 
and  the  manufacturers  in 
Red  Cedar.  this   country   use   annually 

enough  to  make  320,000,000 
pencils.  This  means  240,000  board  feet  of 
red  cedar  every  working  day.  It  has  a 
soft,  straight  grain,  and  when  grown 
under  best  conditions  is  free  from  de- 
fects. It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  wood- 
using  industry  is  so  dependent  upon  a 
single  species  as  the  pencil  industry  is  de- 
pendent upon  red  cedar. 

The  value  of  it  is  so  great  that  instead 
of  being  sold  by  the  thousand  feet  the 
price  is  always  quoted  by  the  pound.  Red 
cedar  is  not  the  most  common  of  woods, 
and  there  have  been  indications  for  some 
time  that  the  supply  would  be  exhausted 
at  no  distant  date. 

Largely  because  of  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion on  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  cedar 
and  the  habits  of  the  tree  no  steps  have 
heretofore  been  taken  to  provide  for  a 
future  supply  of  red  cedar.  The  belief 
has  been  widespread  that  second  growth 
red  cedar  never  reaches  merchantable 
size.  The  forest  service  has  recently  made 
a  careful  study  of  this  tree  and  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  can  be  profitably 
grown  in  regions  of  its  development.  In 
the  Southern  forests  the  cedar  must  be 
given  a  better  chance,  instead  of  being 
considered,  as  it  is  now,  of  no  use  in  its 
younger  stages.  Many  of  the  forest-grown 
trees  which  are  now  cut  for  fence-posts 
can  profitably  be  left  to  attain  their  full 
development,    and   thus   become   available 


President  Roosevelt  has  addressed  "to 
the  school  children  of  the  United  States" 
a  message  on  the  significance  of  Arbor 
President  ^^y-     which,     during     the 

Roosevelt  on       month    of    April     is    cele- 
Arbor  Day.  brated     in     many     of    the 

States.     It  follows: 

-To  the  School  Children  of  the  United 
States: 

".A,rbor  Day  (which  means  simply  'Tree 
Day")  is  now  observed  in  every  State  in 
our  Union — and  mainly  in  the  schools. 
At  various  times  from  January  to  Decem- 
ber, but  chiefiy  in  this  month  of  April  you 
gi\'e  a  day  or  part  of  a  day  to  special  ex- 
ercise and  perhaps  to  actual  tree  planting, 
in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  trees 
to  us  as  a  nation,  and  of  what  they  yield 
in  adornment,  comfort  and  useful  pro- 
ducts to  the  communities  in  which  you 
live. 

"It  is  well  that  you  should  celebrate 
your  Arbor  Day  thoughtfully,  for  within 
the  lifetime  the  nation's  need  of  trees  will 
become  more  serious.  We  of  an  older 
generation  can  get  along  with  what  we 
have,  though  with  growing  hardship ;  but 
in  your  full  manhood  and  womanhood  you 
will  want  what  nature  once  so  bountifully 
supplied  and  man  so  thoughtlessly  de- 
stroyed, and  because  of  this  want  you 
will  reproach  us  not  for  what  we  have 
used,  but  for  what  we  have  wasted. 

"For  the  nation  as  for  the  man  or 
woman  and  the  boy  or  girl,  the  road  to 
success  is  the  right  use  of  what  we  have 
and  the  imiorovement  of  present  oppor- 
tunity. If  you  neglect  to  preiiare  your- 
selves now  for  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities which  will  fall  upon  you  later,  if 
you  do  not  learn  the  things  which  you  will 
need  to  know  when  your  school  days  are 
over,  you  will  suffer  the  consequence.  So 
any  nation  which  in  its  youth  lives  only 
for  the  day,  reaps  without  sowing  and 
consumes  without  husbanding,  must  ex- 
pect the  penalty  of  the  prodigal  whose 
labor  could  with  difficulty  find  him  the 
bare  means  of  life. 

"A  people  without  children  would  face 
a  hopeless  future ;  a  country  without 
trees  is  almost  as  hopeless ;  forests  which 
are  now  so  used  that  they  cannot  renew 
themselves  will  soon  vanish  and  with 
them  all  their  benefits.  A  true  forest  is 
not  merely  a  storehouse  full  of  wood,  but, 
as  it  were,  a  factory  of  wood,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  reservoir  of  water.  When 
.you  help  to  preserve  our  forests  or  to 
plant  new  ones  you  are  acting  the  part  of 
good  citizens.  The  value  of  forestry  de- 
serves, therefore,  to  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  which  aim  to  make  good  citizens 
of  you.  If  your  Ai-bor  Day  exercises 
help  you  to  realize  what  benefits  each  one 
of  you  receive  from  the  forest,  and  how 
by  your  assistance  these  benefits  may  con- 
tinue, they  will  serve  a  good  end. — Theo- 
dore Roosevelt." 
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The  Conference  for  Education  in 
the  South. 

Tie  tenth  aunual  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence for  Educ'ation  in  the  South  met  at 
Pinehurst  April  9th  to  11th  inclusive. 
The  purposes  of  this  conference  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  paper  presented 
by  Rev.  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy,  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  He  says  that  the 
overshadowing  public  need  is  the  educa- 
tion of  all  the  people ;  that  the  conditions 
in  the  South  are  now  ripe  for  larger  de- 
velopment :  that  a  campaign  of  education 
for  free  schools  be  pushed  with  vigor ;  that 
a  bureau  of  information  and  advice  in 
legislative  and  school  organization  be 
conducted,  and  that  for  these  purposes 
the  board  be  authorized  to  raise  funds  and 
disburse  them,  to  do  whatever  may  be 
necessary  for  carrying  out  these  pur- 
poses. 

Tt  was  a  largely  attended  association. 
Representatives  from  the  leading  colleges 
of  the  South,  especially,  and  the  North 
and  West  were  in  attendance.  The  State 
superintendents  of  nearly  all  the  South- 
ern States  were  present.  City  and  county 
superintendents  and  teachers  were  pres- 
ent in  larg^  numbers.  Governor  Glenn, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Governor  Terrell, 
of  Georgia,  honored  the  association  by 
their  presence ;  the  former  welcomed  the 
visitors  to  North  Carolina  and  to  Pine- 
hurst, an  ideal  place  for  the  association, 
and  there  was  much  talk  to  the  effect  that 
it  should  be  made  the  permanent  home  of 
the   association. 

MORE   TEACHERS   NEEDED. 

Sis  years  ago  wlien  the  association  was 
at  Winston,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
one  great  need  of  the  South  was  more 
high  schools.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  wonderful  development  in  this  direc- 
tion, nearly  everj-  Southern  State  having 
provided  by  law  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  public  high  schools.  North 
Carolina  being  a  recent  convert.  Public 
sentiment  has  moved  in  favor  of  public 
high  schools  and  this  Conference  for  Edu- 
cation in  the  South  has  aided  considerably 
in  bringing  the  needs  of  this  institution 
before  the  public.  The  public  high  schools 
have  made  their  appearance,  and  the  cry- 
ing need  is  for  teachers — men  who  can 
organize  the  work,  and  trained  men  and 
women  who  can  teach  the  children.  One 
great  theme  of  this  conference  was  the 
need  of  more  teachers.  Dr.  Payne,  Prof. 
Claxton,  and  Prof.  Hand  all  spoke  en- 
thusiastically of  the  progress  along  the 
lines   of  securing   buildings,   support   and 


public  sentiment  in  favor  of  high  schools, 
but  when  the  question  of  teachers  to  fill 
these  institutions  was  raised  there  was 
little  of  encouragement,  for  public  senti- 
ment, carrying  with  it  all  the  material 
necessities  are  passing  beyond  the  power 
of  the  profession  to  supply  the  schools 
\^•ith  its  very  soul — the  teacher.  The 
elementary  schools  may  be  and  will  be 
supplied  with  teachers  from  the  high 
school,  but  the  high  school  must  look  to 
the  colleges. 

.\RE    THE    COLLEGES    DOING    THEIR    DUTY? 

Delegates  to  the  Conference  gathered  in 
the  lobby,  in  groups  and  small  circles, 
continued  to  discuss  the  greatest  need  of 
the  system.  It  is  said  that  ten  years  ago, 
wlien  it  was  customary  for  the  school  com- 
mittee to  "let  out"  the  school  to  the  appli- 
cant who  would  agree  to  take  it  "and 
make  all  he  could  out  of  it,"  it  was  not 
a  difHcult  matter  to  secure  as  many  ap- 
plicants as  the  committee  desired  to  delib- 
erate over.  Teaching  was  not  a  profes- 
sion in  many  sections  then ;  it  was  a  mere 
transition  stage  from  college  to  some  one 
of  the  old  line  professions.  These  tran- 
sient applicants  are  hardly  considered 
now,  the  schools  are  demanding  men  and 
women  with  souls  attuned  to  the  necessity 
of  "opening  out  a  way  whence  the  im- 
prisoned splendor  may  escape." 

The  colleges  and  universities  it  is  agreed 
are  not  furnishing  the  men  and  women 
for  this  work,  and  this  is  their  chief 
training  ground — almost  their  only  train- 
ing ground.  It  is  claimed  that  only  a 
few  men  enter  college  with  a  fixed  deter- 
mination to  do  a  specific  work  after  finish- 
ing the  college  course.  Their  tendency 
is  directed  while  in  college  and  only  the 
smallest  number  leave  the  higher  institu- 
tions with  souls  converted  to  the  idea 
that  teaching  children  is  a  great  profes- 
sion, illimitable  in  its  possibilities  and 
worthy  of  the  respect  and  serious  atten- 
tion of  sensible  men.  Many  of  those  who 
enter  the  profession  after  leaving  college 
suffer  themselves  to  be  elected  for  a  cash 
consideration,  because  the  young  man  who 
enters  on  such  terms  today  knows  that 
the  teaching  profession  will  pay  him  more 
money  for  his  services  the  first  year  or 
two  than  any  other  profession.  Many  of 
these  discover  for  the  first  time  a  great 
profession  and  remain,  but  they  owe  little 
thanks  to  the  institutions  from  which 
they  came  for  this  discovery.  To  provide 
a  teacher  of  "history  of  education,"  and 
this  far,  is  not  the  ne  plus  ultra  in 
a  school  of  pedagogy,  but  the  itltra  is 
found,  as  a  general  rule,  after  the  student 


leaves  college,  and  this  del;iy  is  a  distinct 
loss  to  the  college,  to  the  man,  and  to  the 
profession. 

STATE    SUPERINTENDENTS'    MEETING. 

The  Association  of  Southern  State  Sup- 
erintendents was  a  distinct  feature  of  the 
Conference. 

The  main  discussion  was  on  the  subject 
of  Public  High  Schools  and  the  best 
methods  of  organizing  and  conducting 
them.  They  also  talked  about  the  need  of 
agricultural  high  schools.  They  concluded 
that  these  were  the  two  next  essential 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  public 
school  systems  of  the  Southern  States. 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  South  Caro- 
lina have  already  made  special  State  ap- 
propriations to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  public  high  schools.  Other  States  have 
provisions  for  establishing  them  by  county 
and  local  taxation.  Alabama  and  Georgia 
have  established  agricultural  high  schools 
in  e^•ery  congressional  district  by  State 
appropriation.  There  was  an  interchange 
of  views  between  these  superintendents, 
comparing  notes  and  learning  one  from 
another.  They  compare  experiences  and 
get  the  best  out  of  each  other's  experi- 
ences. By  this  method  these  meetings  are 
not  only  profitable  to  the  superintendents, 
liut  likewise  valuable  to  the  educational 
progress  of  their  commonwealths.  As  an 
illustration,  it  is  but  necessary  to  say  that 
North  Carolina  was  the  pioneer  in  school 
house  improvement,  rural  libraries  and 
the  school  house  loan  fund.  These  pioneer 
movements  have  been  followed  by  other 
States.  Virginia  led  in  the  special  appro- 
priation for  high  schools  and  North  Caro- 
lina is  following  her  in  that  as  Virginia 
followed  North  Carolina  in  the  rural 
library  and  the  loan  fund. 

Hon.  J.  T.  .loyner  was  made  president  of 
the  Association  of  Southern  Superintend- 
ents. 

WO.MAX'S    WORK    IN    EDUCATIONAL    PROGRESS. 

A  distinct  feature  of  the  Conference  was 
the  Interstate  Association  for  the  Better 
ment  of  Schools.  Really  the  marks  of 
rural  school  progress  were  more  visible  in 
those  reports  than  appeared  in  any  other 
meeting,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
State  Superintendents. 

Mrs.  Lindsay  Patterson  presided  and 
after  she  had  read  a  charming  paper, 
stated  that  fifteen  minutes  would  be  al- 
lowed each  State  for  papers  and  talks 
and  five  minutes  for  discussion  in  general 
each  State  should  have  finished.  And  she 
adhered  to  the  rule,  calling  them  to  time 
with  her  gavel  promptly.  It  was  a  pictur- 
esque scene.     Most  of  the  audience  were 
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women  and  on  the  rostmm  sat  some  four- 
teen or  fifteen  ladies,  two  from  Kentucky, 
three  from  Virginia,  two  from  Alabama, 
one  from  South  Carolina,  four  from  Geor- 
gia, one  from  Louisiana,  one  from  Tennes- 
see, two  from  North  Carolina,  Jlrs.  Hollo- 
well  and  Mrs.  Patterson  and  others.  The 
subject  was  the  rural  schools,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  houses,  the  beautifying  of 
the  grounds,  the  establishment  of  libraries, 
the  stimulation  of  local  enthusiasm  and  co- 
operation. The  papers  being  necessarily 
brief,  went  straight  to  the  point  and  were 
well  prepared.  Much  credit  was  given 
to  North  Carolina  as  the  pioneer  in  the 
work  of  organizing  the  women  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspiring  the  rural  schools  and 
the  reports  show  clearly  that  education 
has  gained  a  decided  force,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  this  work  will  he 
pushed  with  vigor  in  the  future. 

A  TRIBUTE   TO   THE    MEMORY   OF   DR.   CHARLES 
D.    M'IVER. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  in  North  Carolina 
before  a  body  of  teachers  can  come  to- 
gether and  not  feel  keenly  the  absence  of 
a  certain  vigor,  stimulus,  and  enthusiasm 
that  was  formerly  in  evidence  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver. 
It  was  felt  at  Pinehurst  not  only  by  North 
Carolinians,  but  by  that  entire  represen- 
tative body. 

The  following  resolution,  read  by  Dean 
Russell,  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  was  adopted : 
■  "A  native  of  the  South,  endowed  with 
the  virtues  of  a  Scotch  ancestry,  schooled 
by  the  adversity  that  follows  war,  he 
early  developed  tliose  traits  of  character 
which  made  him  a  leader  of  men.  He 
loved  his  friends,  and  they  in  turn  were 
devoted  to  him.  His  innate  sense  of  .ius- 
tiee,  quickened  by  instinctive  sympathy, 
impelled  him  to  champion  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  and  unfortunate.  To  him 
ignorance  was  slavery,  and  to  the  call  of 
children  for  freedom  through  education, 
he  responded  by  luiswervingly  olfering  the 
full  measure  of  his  manhood.  His  first 
vote  was  cast  for  local  tax  for  public 
schools,  and  his  life  long  he  adhered  to 
the  doctrine  that  lilseral  taxation,  fairly 
levied  and  properly  applied,  is  the  chief 
mark  of  a  civilized  people.  He  knew  well 
the  power  of  personal  influence  and  under- 
stood as  few  do  the  full  significance  of  the 
office  of  teacher.  Chivalrous  in  his  re- 
spect for  womanhood,  convinced  that  no 
State  which  will  once  educate  its  mothers 
need  have  any  fear  about  future  illiteracy, 
his  first  great  public  device  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  college  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers and  the  higher  education  of  women, 
an  enduring  monument,  erected  at  public 
expense  and  consecrated  by  his  devotion 
to  the  public  service  of  his  native  State. 
So  efficient  was  his  work  in  North  Caro- 
lina that  other  States  eagerly  sought  his 
assistance.  And  every  appeal  for  help, 
whether  from  his  own  beloved  South,  or 
from  the  North  or  from  the  West,  was 
answered    by   the    limit   of    his    strength. 


He  had  the  genius  of  friendliness  that 
made  him  at  home  with  those  of  every 
class  and  in  every  section.  Wherever  he 
went  his  enthusiasm  was  contagious,  and 
the  good  he  did  no  man  can  estimate. 
What  his  leadership  has  meant  to  this 
conference  we  are  beginning  to  know  and 
appreciate.  He  brought  to  us  the  sun- 
shine of  his  hope ;  he  stimulated  us  with 
abundant  good  cheer ;  he  guided  us  with 
infinite  common  sense ;  he  inspired  us 
with  patriotic  fervor ;  he  enlisted  us  per- 
manently in  the  cause  to  which  he  gave 
his  life;  and  he  made  of  every  one  of  us  a 
friend  who  loved  him — and  we  love  him 
still. 

"This  tribute  we  pay  to  his  memory,  and 
in  bringing  it  we  acknowledge  publicly  the 
debt  we  owe  to  a  life  that  has  been  to  us 
all  a  blessed  benediction." 

It  wa.s  a  notable  meeting,  a  meeting  of 
Southern  men  with  a  few  Northern  visi- 
tors, a  meeting  in  which  Southern  educa- 
tors discussed  frankly  the  vital  questions 
of  the  day.  Pinehurst  is  an  ideal  meeting 
place.  Hotel  accommodations  are  unsur- 
passed. There  were  no  daily  papers  in 
Pinehurst,  but  the  News  and  Observer, 
containing  a  full  account  of  each  session, 
was  received  each  morning  by  breakfast 
and  distributed  free  to  all  the  members. 

A  retrospect  of  the  conference  brings 
to  mind  the  variety  of  prominent  men, 
educators  and  others,  who  attended  it. 
Governors  Glenn  and  Terrell :  Congress- 
men Page  and  Hobsou ;  .Tudge  Barton,  of 
the  Tennessee  Coiirt  of  Appeals ;  Editors 
St.  Clair  McKelway.  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle ;  Gonzales,  of  The  State ;  Howland, 
of  the  Outlook  :  many  business  men,  such 
as  George  Foster  Peahody  Frissell.  Joseph 
G.  Brown,  B.  Frank  Mebane ;  literary 
people.  Miss  Elliott,  the  story  writer,  of 
Sewanee,  Tennnessee ;  Edgar  Gardner 
Murphy.  Professor  Painter,  of  Roanoke 
College,  the  author  of  text-books  on  Eng- 
lish literature;  the  heads  of  colleges  and 
universities.  Chancelloi-s  Kirkland,  of 
Vanderbilt ;  Wiggins,  of  the  University  of 
the  South ;  Barrens,  of  the  University  of 
Georgia ;  Aswell,  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  and  Smith,  of  Randolph- 
Jlacon  Woman's  College ;  Presidents 
.Vlderman,  Venable :  Denny,  of  Washington 
and  Lee ;  Bl.ackwell,  of  Randolph-JIacon ; 
the  Poteats,  of  Wake  Forest,  and  Furman, 
Snyder,  of  Wofford ;  Dickey,  of  Emory ; 
Abercrombie,  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama ;  .Tudson.  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  others ;  college  professors  by 
the  dozen ;  superintendents  of  public  in- 
struction in  ten  States;  numerous  super- 
intendents of  city  schools ;  and  all  sorts 
of  women  workers  in  the  educational  vine- 
yard. It  was  a  remarkable  gathering. 
As  the  reader  has  perhaps  already  learned 
from  the  news  stories,  the  two  chief  ob- 
.iects  of  their  study  were  the  relation  of 
the  high  school  to  the  college  and  the  im- 
provement of  country  schools. 


American  Library  Association. 

The  American  Library  Association  will 
hold  its  20th  annual  meeting  in  Asheville, 
N.  C,  from  May  23  to  May  29.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  Association  the  North  Caro- 
lina Library  Association  will,  as  an  affili- 
ated organization,  hold  its  third  annual 
meeting,  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

To  members  of  the  American  Library 
Association  and  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association,  and  to  others  in  the  State 
who  have  an  interest  in  the  library  as  an 
educational  institution  making  for  broader 
culture  and  saner  life,  a  special  railroad 
rate  of  one  fare,  plus  twenty-five  cents, 
will  be  given.  Special  hotel  rates  will 
also  be  given,  averaging  about  $2.50  per 
day  at  the  Battery  Park  Hotel,  the  official 
headquarters  of  the  meetings,  and  less  at 
the  many  boarding  houses  in  the  city. 

As  this  is  the  second  meeting  of  the 
Association  ever  held  in  the  South,  and 
inasmucu  as  there  has  been  recently  a 
very  great  growth  in  all  forms  of  library 
activity  throughout  the  entire  South,  it  is 
expected  that  this  Southern  meeting  will 
be  largely  attended.  A  specially  attrac- 
tive program,  which  includes  the  discus- 
sion of  a  number  of  Southern  library 
problems,  is  being  prepared;  and  much  in 
the  way  of  information  and  enthusiasm 
relating  to  library  effort  will  result  from 
the  meeting. 

All  who  are  planning  to  attend  these 
meetings  should  write  immediately  to  The 
Travel  Committee,  34  Newbury  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  or  to  Louis  R.  Wilson, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Rooms  will  be  as- 
signed at  the  Boston  address.  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  general  work  of  the 
two  Associations  and  their  proposed  pro- 
grams can  be  given  at  the  Chapel  Hill  ad- 
dress. 


Now  is   the   time  to   subscribe  to  The 
Journal 


Bible   Knowledge    Among    Southern 
Students. 

I'rof.  W.  L.  Phelps's  allegation,  noticed 
in  The  Literary  Digest  for  February  9, 
that  college  students  have  an  ignorance 
of  the  Bible  that  is  "universal,  profound, 
and  complete,"  is  disputed  by  Dr.  C.  Al- 
phonso  Smith,  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  after 
making  a  test  of  the  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Smith 
writes  in  The  Christian  Observer  (Louis- 
ville) : 

"I  submitted  the  following  exercise, 
without  warning,  to  two  sections  of  the 
freshman  class,  each  section  numbering 
t«-enty-five,  and  to  another  class  number- 
ing fifty  and  composed  of  juniors  and 
seniors : 

"■Tell  briefly  the  story  of  (a)  Adam, 
Eve,  and  the  Garden  of  Eden,  (b)  Noah, 
(c)  Samson,  (d)  David  and  Goliath,  (e) 
IMoses  and  Pharaoh.' 

"These  are  the  characters,  it  will  be 
observed,  selected  by  Professor  Phelps  as 
a  test.  The  results  were  an  overwhelming 
disiiroof  of  Professor  Phelps's  statement. 
Only  twenty  minutes  were  allowed  to  the 
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students,  but  the  hundred  papers  handed 
in  showed  beyond  question  that  each  of 
tlio  Bible  names  written  on  the  black- 
l)oard  suggested  a  definite  idea  and  a  defi- 
nite group  of  associations.  No  student 
missed  as  many  as  two  of  the  questions, 
and  only  three  missed  one.  I  hazard 
nothing  in  saying  that  the  Bible  is  the 
only  monument  of  literature,  ancient  or 
modern,  on  which  the  same  number  of 
students  would  have  exhibited  so  large  a 
fund  of  general  knowledge." 

This  result.  Dr.  Smith  believes,  is  due 
to  the  Sunday-school  more  than  to  any 
other  single  agency,  for  the  "Sunday- 
school  has  iu  the  Southern  States  a  reach 
and     influence     which     Professor     Phelps 


leaves  entirely  out  of  account."  He  adds  : 
"My  own  observation  leads  me  to  the 
belief  that  the  current  ignorance  of  the 
Bible  among  college  students  is  not  an 
ignorance  of  "supposedly  familiar  stories 
of  the  Old  Testament'  or  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament; nor  is  it  an  ignorance  primarily 
of  Bible  doctrine  or  of  Bible  sanctions. 
It  is  an  ignorance  (1)  of  Bible  history 
as  a  continuous  whole,  (2)  ©f  Bible  geog- 
raphy, (.3)  of  the  distinctive  types  of 
Bible  literature,  and  (4)  of  the  books  of 
the  Bible  as  units.  The  Sunday-school 
of  the  future  will  devote  not  less  attention 
to  tlie  former  things,  liut  more  attention 
to  the  latter  tilings." 


THE  DURHAM_GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  PARTICULAR. 


A  visit  to  the  Durham  Graded  Schools 
would  well  rejiay  any  one  interested  in 
liulilic  school  work  from  whatever  stand- 
point, whether  that  of  Imiklings  and  equip- 


The  enrollment  this  year  is  approxi- 
mately 1,700;  that  in  the  high  school  is 
.".H  :  of  these  130  are  boys  and  205  girls. 
The  liigh  school  embraces  grades  seven  to 


ment,  school  organization,  course  of  study, 
method  of  recitation,  school  spirit,  or 
other  phase.  In  visiting  these  schools  and 
noting  the  exceptionally  good  work  being 
done,  it  must  be  borue  in  mind  that  the 
school  authorities  here  are  not  so  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  adequate  funds,  as  is  the 
case  in  so  many  of  our  city  schools. 

The  system  of  schools  in  Durham  is 
made  up  of  four  grammar  schools  and  a 
centrally  located  high  school.  This  latter 
is  being  occupied  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  It  is  one  of  the  best  school  build- 
ings in  the  State.  Supt.  W.  D.  Carmi- 
chael  is  at  the  head  of  the  schools,  having 
under  his  direction  51  teachers  in  the 
white  schools.  This  total  includes  a 
special  supervisor  of  music,  of  drawing 
and  of  manual  training;  also  six  supply 
teachers  (one  or  more  in  each  building). 


ten,  inrlusivc.  In  the  graduating  class 
there  are  10  boys  and  31  girls ;  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  boys  is  seventeen,  of  the 
girls,"  between  sixteen  and  seventeen.  It 
was  found  that  a  very  large  per  cent  of 
the  graduates  take  a  college  course. 

There  are  ten  teachers  in  the  high 
school,  four  of  them  men.  The  recitation 
periods  are  forty-five  minutes ;  the  daily 
session  is  from  nine  till  two-thirty,  with 
only  one  recess  of  a  half-hour. 

The  new  building  is  the  largest  high 
school  in  the  State,  being  171  feet  long 
and  101  feet  wide.  It  seems  a  model  in 
respect  to  heating,  lighting,  and  ventila- 
tion. There  is  a  large  central  hall  in 
front  with  wide  corridors  running  right 
and  left  and  to  wings  on  each  side.  On 
either  side  of  the  central  hall  are  the 
offices  of  the  superintendent  and  the  prin- 


cipal. Adjoining  the  superintendent's  of- 
fice is  the  administration  room,  where  the 
teachers'  meetings  are  held  and  where  is 
kept  the  teachers'  reference  library.  The 
reading  talile  in  this  room  is  well  supplied 
with  magazines  and  papers  of  a  general  as 
well  as  a  professional  nature,  the  best  of 
Iioth   being  seen. 


On  the  first  floor  are  eight  large  class 
rooms,  a  society  hall,  and  a  library.  The 
society  hall  belongs  to  the  boys  of  the 
Blackwell  Literary  Society.  The  high 
school  girls  have  no  society  organization. 
The  library  is  a  very  large  room,  with 
book  cases  extending  along  one  side  and 
end.  Superintendent  Carmichael  ex- 
plained tliat  steps  were  being  taken  to 
make  it  equal  to  the  best  in  the  State  in 
point  of  books  of  reference.  The  boys  are 
now  at  work  making  the  reading  tables 
in  the  manual  training  shop  room.  They 
are  to  fill  the  entire  order  for  library 
tables. 

The  auditorium  is  on  the  second  floor, 
as  are  also  six  class  rooms,  a  drawing 
room,  sewing  room  and  kitchen,  stock 
room,  pantry,  etc. 

The  auditorium  is  well  appointed.  It 
has  a  large  stage  and  is  seated  with  opera 
chairs.  The  students  assemble  here  each 
morning  for  prayers.  A  half-hour  is  al- 
lotted for  the  morning  exercises.  This 
daily  assembly  is  provided  for  in  each  of 
the  grammar  schools,  all  grades  except 
the  first  attending.  The  advantage  of  this 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  spirit  of  law  and  order 
which  marks  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
students  and  their  respectful  attention  to 
the  exercises. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  toward  beau- 
tifying the  halls,  the  classrooms,  and  the 
auditorium  with  pictures,  statuary,  grow- 
ing plants,  etc.  Already  in  the  assembly 
hall  are  four  handsome  pictures,  a  piece 
of  statuary  (the  gift  of  a  class),  fine 
palms  and  ferns.  In  the  classrooms  uath- 
ing  but  the  best  pictures  are  seen.  The 
Superintendent  explains  that  the  students 
often  contribute  pictures  and  the  school 
framed  them.     The  boys  do  the  framing 
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in  tlie  shop.  It  is  tlie  custom,  too,  of  the 
graduating  class  to  leave  the  school  some 
gift  of  a  decorative  nature. 

For  the  halls  the  plan  is  to  have  in  the 
njiper  one  pictures  of  distinguished  men 
and  women,  giving  special  i}rominence  to 
those  of  North  Carolina ;  in  the  lower  half 


plied  to  advanced  work  in  cabinet  making. 
In  addition  to  the  time  required  for  the 
shop  work,  boys  are  allowed  to  do  out- 
side work  in  the  afternoons.  Some  fine 
specimens  of  their  work  are  on  exhibit  in 
the  shop,  such  as  desks,  tabourets,  tables, 
iiook  cases  and  racks,  cabinets,  etc.     (The 
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are  to  be  group  pictures  of  the  colleges 
in  the  State,  together  with  the  i^residents 
of  each.  The  Davidson  views  have  already 
been   framed  and  are  ready  for  hanging. 

In  the  basement  are  the  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories,  manual  training 
room,  boys'  and  girls'  play  rooms  at  each 
end,  and  the  gymnasium,  which  has  not 
yet  been  fitted  up.  The  laboratories  are 
well  equipped,  there  being  individual 
desks  and  apparatus  in  the  department  of 
chemistry.  Instead  of  individual  appara- 
tus in  the  physics  laboratory,  they  have 
what  is  known  as  the  Crowell  Complete 
Physical  Laboratory.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  office  desk — it  is  so  'completely 
fitted  up  in  every  particular  that  any  prob- 
lem in  physics  may  be  demonstrated.  The 
teacher,  or  some  one  or  more  students 
whom  he  appoints,  must  perform  the  ex- 
periments Defore  the  class.  The  sections 
are  small  enough,  however,  to  admit  of 
this  as  a  very  jiractical  plan. 

The  Manual  Training  Room,  or  the 
shop,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
rooms  in  the  building.  The  Durham 
schools  were  among  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  in  the  State  to  include  manual  train- 
ing in  the  course  of  study.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1894,  and  from  the  first  has  been 
far  from  fadism.  Instead  of  weakening, 
the  work  has  been  strengthened  and  elab- 
orated each  year.  The  course  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  special  supervisor ;  it  ex- 
tends from  the  first  through  the  tenth 
grade.  In  the  primary  and  intermediate 
grades  it  takes  the  various  forms  of  con- 
struction work  in  clay,  paper,  cardboard, 
etc.,  and  is  done  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  the  Supervisor  of  Drawing;  in 
the  high  school  the  work  of  the  four  years 
in  the  high  school  embraces  joinei'y,  ele- 
ments of  carpentry,  cabinet  work,  Vene- 
tian iron  work,  lathe  and  scroll  work  ap- 


accompanying    cuts    show     some    of    the 
work ) . 

While  in  the  lower  grades  the  boys  and 
girls  do  the  same  constructive  work,  their 
course  is  changed  in  the  high  school,  the 


out  the  course,  three  lessons  a  week  be- 
ing given  in  primary  grades,  two  in  gram- 
mar and  high  school  grades.  The  super- 
visors do  all  the  teaching  in  the  high 
school,  but  in  lower  grades  their  work  is 
supplemented  by  the  regular  teacher. 

While  special  mention  has  been  made  of 
these  special  features,  much  might  be 
said  in  regard  to  the  other  branches  of 
study,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  well  worked 
out.  The  superintendent  is  having  his 
teachers,  especially  in  the  lower  grades, 
to  stress  oral  language  and  oral  spelling 
in  preference  to  so  much  written  work  in 
both  these  lines.  In  the  language  work, 
too,  memorizing  plays  an  important  part, 
a  regular  course  being  outlined  for  each 
grade.  Oral  spelling  is  begun  in  the  sec- 
ond grade  and  continued  through  the  high 
school.  In  the  lower  grades  siaelling  is  a 
daily  exercise ;  in  the  high  school  only 
three  recitations  a  weelc  are  given  to  it. 

Throughout  the  school  there  is  evidence 
of  thorough  work  on  part  of  teacher  and 
pupil.  There  is  a  certain  sort  of  health- 
ful school  atmosphere,  a  unity  of  purpose 
in  school  work,  an  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers,  a  sympathy  between 
teachers  of  various  grades,  all  of  which 
go  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  a  visi- 
tor to  the  Durham  schools. 

The  training  class  (of  six  members  this 
year)  is  made  up  of  the  supply  teachers. 
These  are  young  women  who  want  special 


boys  doing  the  shop  work  and  the  girls 
taking  domestic  science,  giving  two  years 
to  sewing  and  cooking. 

Drawing  and  music  are  taught  through- 


training  for  special  work.  They  are  as- 
signed to  a  certain  building  and  are  x-e- 
quired  to  be  present  each  day.  In  case 
of  any  teacher's  absence,  the  supply  for 
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that  building  talies  her  place.  Each 
teacher  in  training  may  observe  the  worii 
in  any  grade,  but  is  assigned  to  some  one 
room  for  regular  observation  work.  She 
is  required  to  report  in  a  systematic  way 
ou  her  observation  worli,  and  is  also  al- 
lowed to  do  practice  work  now  and  then 
under  the  direction  of  the  grade  teacher. 
This  training  class  meets  with  the  super- 
intendent twice  a  week  for  a  regular 
course  in  methods.  Those  who  take  this 
year's  training  as  a  rule  get  permanent 
positions  in  the  schools. 

Superintendent     Carmichael      has     his 
teachers'    meetings    on    the    grade    plan. 


There  are  two  general  meetings  during  the 
year,  at  the  opening  of  each  term.  The 
grade  meetings  are  held  once  a  month. 
An  entire  school  session  is  given  to  these 
meetings,  the  supply  teachers  taking  the 
work  of  the  regular  teachers,  who  come 
together  at  the  high  school  building. 
There  is  time  enough  in  these  meetings 
to  discuss  thoroughly  the  work  of  the 
grade  by  subjects,  to  review  the  work  of 
the  month  and  to  plan  that  of  the  com- 
ing month.  The  several  teachers  of  the 
same  grade  are  very  helpful  to  each  other 
by  their  suggestions  and  by  their  varied 
plans  of  working  to  the  same  end.     Sug- 


gestive outlines  of  advance  work  are  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  at  each  meet- 
ing for  constructive  criticism,  and  these 
form  the  basis  of  general  discussion  at 
the  succeeding  meeting.  In  order  to  in- 
telligently criticize  these  outlines  it  is 
necessary  for  a  teacher  to  do  the  sug- 
gested line  of  professional  reading  that 
accomijanies  each.  This  of  itself  is  a 
stimulus  to  the  teachers  and  is  of  more 
value,  doubtless,  than  the  perfunctory 
reading  and  still  more  perfunctory  dis- 
cussion of  soaie  one  book  through  the 
teachers'  meetings  of  a  whole  year. 


How  We  Study  Geography  in  the  Monroe  School. 

By  NANCY  N.  'W ATKINS. 


It  is  to  the  idea  of  the  earth  as  man's 
home,  what  he  has  made  of  it,  and  what 
it  has  made  of  him,  that  we  cling  most 
closely  in  our  study  of  geography.  We 
try  not  to  neglect  the  beautiful,  while  we 
must  necessarily  stress  and  study  the 
Ijractical. 

Taking  up  a  new  subject,  the  pupils 
read  the  text  and  discuss  the  same  with 
the  teacher.  Rarely  happens  a  time  when 
two  or  three  have  not  something  interest- 
ing to  ask  or  tell  about  the  subject  in 
hand.  Using  the  physiography  as  the 
basis  of  geography,  the  pupils  naturally 
conclude  what  men  in  a  certain  place  or 
region  will  do  for  a  livelihood.  For  ex- 
ample, havkig  learned  the  value  of  Michi- 
gan mineral  output  to  the  people  of  that 
state,  the  grade  followed  with  eagerness 
the  reading  of  an  article  in  November 
Outing,  entitled  "The  Builders."  This 
portrayed  the  Great  Lakes  as  the  nation's 
highway  for  trade,  especially  in  iron  and 
grain.  The  children  dug  iron  at  the 
Misabi  mines,  the  largest  of  their  kind  in 
the  world,  shipped  it  by  rail  to  Duluth  or 
Superior,  piled  it  on  iron  piers,  from 
there  dumped  it  into  a  tremendous  lake 
steamer  that  looked  like  600  feet  of  trough 
topped  with  a  lid — and  puffed  steadily 
over  these  great  water  roads,  stopping 
long  enough  at  the  "Soo"  to  learn  some- 
thing of  its  vast  commercial  importance 
and  of  its  locks.  Cleveland  as  a  lake- 
steamer  navy  yard  was  noted  as  they 
sped  hastily  on  to  Buffalo,  where  the 
cargo  was  emptied  in  an  incredibly  short 
time.  Then  the  steamer  started  back, 
loaded  with  Eastern  products  which  the 
pupils  themselves  suggested  as  most  sal- 
able to  a  'Nvest  Central  region.  Inciden- 
tally, they  learned  something  of  the  im- 
mense growth  of  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try, the  wonderful  volume  of  business 
carried  on  ou  the  lakes  today,  the  freight 
rates,  the  use  of  machinery  in  labor  sav- 
ing, and  the  dispatch  of  all  Lake  com- 
merce. The  blackboard  was  used  freely 
during  this  reading  to  tabulate  telling 
facts  and  figures.  An  article  on  copper 
was  studied  i'-  a  similar  way. 


Besides  the  periodical  just  mentioned, 
other  current  literature  is  iu  demand. 
Even  the  advertisements  of  automobiles 
iu  a  recent  magazine  served  to  illustrate 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  a  half 
dozen  or  more  Central  States  cities,  and 
also  the  rubber  trade  with  South  America. 

Instead  of  dry  repetition  and  reitera- 
tion of  facts  in  review,  two  or  three  pupils 
will  go  to  the  board,  and  measuring  pro- 
portions with  the  eye,  will  draw  off-hand 
a  map  of  the  State  or  region  under  dis- 
cussion. Those  at  the  seats  are  watchful 
and  critical  of  a  "dislocation,"  and  eager 
to  take  the  stand  to  remedy  any  mistake. 
Sometimes,  each  of  the  whole  class  takes 
a  part  in  the  making  of  a  board  map. 
Tracing  the  waterways  of  the  Middle  West 
States  proved  especially  interesting  in 
this  work,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
commercial  importance,  but  also  as  high- 
ways of  emigration  in  pioneer  settlement 
days  and  hence  as  lines  marking  the  loca- 
tion of  chief  cities.  At  other  times  an 
outline  map  is  put  ou  the  board  with  its 
chief  physiographic  features.  The  chil- 
dren take  turns  in  inserting  the  chief 
cities,  telling  as  they  do  so  the  cause  of 
their  location,  their  growth,  and  present 
prosperity. 

I'ietures  often  break  class  monotony. 
The  grade  enjoyed  very  much  a  book  of 
Frederic  Remington's  sketches  of  west- 
ward emigration,  frontier  and  ranch  life. 
And  occasionally,  an  anecdote  clinches  a 
geography  fact,  such  as  the  story  of  the 
railroad  man  who  had  worn  off  his  index 
finger  pointing  out  W^estern  scenery  to 
tra\-elers. 

One  pleasant  feature  of  geography  work 
is  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  work. 
They  mould  maps  from  paper  pulp  after 
school  hours,  and  take  especial  pride  in 
making  New  England  or  Southern  book- 
lets of  several  leaves,  as  the  subject  calls 
for.  The  booklet  is  cut  in  the  shape  of 
the  region  studied,  and  each  leaf  has  its 
own  distinctive  feature,  as : 

1.  Physiography. 

2.  Industries. 

3.  Chief    cities    as    the    outgrowths    of 


some  particular  industry,  as  cotton  cities 
in  the  South.  Best  of  all,  the  children  love 
to  bring  things  to  show  the  class.  One  - 
brought  a  miner's  cap  and  lantern,  another 
specimens  of  coke  and  slag  and  different 
kinds  of  coal,  and  still  another  brought  a 
newspaper  clipping  announcing  the  dis- 
covery of  the  North  Pole.  They  watch 
the  railroad  for  products  of  other  regions 
and  tell  of  seeing  Southern  fruits,  Penn- 
sylvania pig-iron,  marbles,  and  one  boy 
noted  in  connection  with  lumber  study  of 
the  Northwest,  an  Oregon  pine,  101  feet 
long,  extending  over  three  flat  cars.  It 
was  going  south — he  "supposed  it  was 
for  a  ship  mast."  One  little  man  con- 
firmed stock  raising  in  Kansas  because  his 
uncle  kept  a  sales  stable  and  bought  his 
liorses  and  mules  in  Kansas. 

Thus  they  connect  home  trade  and  in- 
dustries with  those  of  other  regions. 
Furthermore,  the  value  of  geography  ap- 
pears to  them  not  so  much  a  memory  store 
house  of  Gadgrind  facts,  but  a  guide  to 
show  them  the  causes  and  effects  of  man's 
occupations. 


A  Century  Ago. 

Few  persons  stop  to  realize  how  dif- 
ferent things  were  in  this  country  a  cen- 
tury ago.  Here  are  a  few  things  to  think 
of: 

E\-ery  gentleman — Washington,  for  ex- 
ample— wore  a  queue ;  many  powdered 
their  hair. 

A'irginia  contained  a  fifth  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  country. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  was  not  so  well 
known  as  the  heart  of  Africa  now  is. 

Two  stage  coaches  carried  all  the  trav- 
ellers between  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
six   days   were  required  for  the  journey. 

There  Was  not  a  public  librai-y  in  the 
t'nited  States.  A  day  laborer  received 
two  shillings  a  day. 

Stoves  were  unknown.  All  cooking  was 
done'  at  an  open  fireplace. 

Many  of  the  streets  were  unnamed, 
bouses  were  not  numbered. — Ex. 


If  you  and  I  and  ewe  and  eye 
And  yew  and  aye  (dear  me) 

Were  all  to  be  spelled  U  and  I, 
How  mixed  up  we  would  be. 
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Shall  We  Have  a  Four  Months  School  ? 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  that  every  township  in 
North  Carolina  should  have  at  least  four 
months'  term ;  but  we  have  never  realized 
it.  The  legislature  of  1901  expressed  a 
determination  to  provide  funds  sufficient 
for  a  four  months'  term  and  appropriated 
!f2u0,0(J0  for  that  purpose ;  but  there  are 
still  twenty-nine  counties  that  cannot 
provide  a  four  months'  term  even  with 
their  county  taxation  and  the  State  ai> 
propriation.  These  twenty-nine  counties 
contain  130,620  children  of  school  age, 
who  attend  school  less  than  SO  days  a 
year.  Is  this  all  that  a  great  State  can 
do  for  so  many  children? 

What  stands  in  the  way?  Ancient 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
have  declared  that  schools  are  not  a  nec- 
essary expense.  There  was  a  time  when 
water  works  and  electric  lights  were  not 
a  necessary  expense,  but  changed  condi- 
tions have  produced  new  necessities,  and 
the  courts  now  hold  that  these  material 
things  are  necessary.  Have  changed  con- 
ditions still  left  out  of  consideration  the 
spiritual  or  intellectual?  Are  water 
works  more  necessary  than  the  intellec- 
tual development  of  the  race? 

We  have  the  machinery  for  providing 
a  four  months'  term.  It  is  inactive  though 
because  of  ancient  decisions  which  should 
exist  only  as  historical  landmarks,  fit 
companions  of  Reconstruction  and  the 
Civic  Right  Bill.  In  1901  the  following 
law  was  passed,  and  it  should  be  enforced. 
If  there  are  those  who  wish  to  challenge 
its  constitutionality,  let  it  go  back  to  the 
Supreme  Court  and  be  Interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  present  generation. 

SPECIAL    TAX    FOR    THE    SUPPORT    OF    PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

If  the  tax  levied  for  the  State  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools  shall  be  in- 
sufficient to  maintain  one  or  more  schools 
in  each  school  district  for  the  period  of 
four  months,  then  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  each  county  shall  levy  annually 
a  sjiecial  tax  to  supply  the  deficiency  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  such 
schools  tor  the  period  of  four  months  or 


more.  The  tax  shall  be  collected  by  the 
sheriff  in  money,  and  he  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  liabilities  for  the  collection 
of  and  accounting  for  such  tax  as  for 
other  taxes.  The  tax  shall  be  levied  on 
all  property,  credits  and  polls  of  the 
county ;  and  in  the  assessment  of  the 
amount  on  each  the  commissioners  shall 
observe  the  constitutional  equation  of  tax- 
ation ;  and  the  funds  thus  raised  shall  be 
expended  in  the  county  in  which  collected, 
in  such  manner  as  the  county  board  of 
education  may  determine  for  maintain- 
ing the  public  schools  for  four  months  at 
least  in  each  year.  But  the  county  board 
of  education  shall  not  be  required  to  ex- 
pend upon  a  district  containing  less  than 
sixty-five  pupils  th'e  same  sum  it  may 
give  to  larger  districts,  notwithstanding 
an  inequality  of  length  of  school  terms 
may  be  the  result.  The  county  board  of 
■education  on  or  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  commissioners  for  levying 
county  taxes,  shall  make  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  schools  for  four  months  and  sub- 
mit it  to  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners. 

This  law,  if  enforced,  would  meet  the 
constitutional  requirements.  It  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  that  believed 
Schools  to  be  a  necessary  expense.  This 
legislature  was  composed  of  representa- 
tives who  believed  then  and  believe  today 
that  schools  are  a  necessary  expense. 
These  representatives  were  elected  by  a 
people  who  believed  then  and  believe 
today  that  schools  are  a  necessary  ex- 
pense. Then  why  is  the  law  a  dead  let- 
ter? 


Large  delegations  are  expected.  Inasmuch 
as  North  Carolina  is  the  best  and  in  a 
position  to  derive  the  greatest  benefits 
from  her  guests,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  furnish  the  largest  delegation. 


American  Library  Association. 

The  twenty-nintli  annual  session  of  the 
American  Library  Association  meets  in 
Asheville  May  2S-29.  North  Carolina  and 
the  entire  South  is  waking  up  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  library;  for  this  reason  it 
is  important  for  us  to  find  as  quickly  as 
possible  what  lines  of  work  we  can  best 
follow  in  operating  the  library  as  an  in- 
stitution. A  glance  at  the  statistics  of 
library  activity  in  North  Carolina  shows 
at  once  the  strides  forward.  The  Uni- 
versity, Trinity,  The  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College,  Wake  Forest  and  Davidson 
have,  or  soon  will  have,  splendid  new 
libraries  and  increased  endowments. 
Fourteen  hundred  school  libraries,  con- 
taining something  near  125,000  volumes, 
have  been  established  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  since  1900,  while  prac- 
tically all  free  public  libraries  of  the 
cities  have  been  established  in  the  past 
eight  or  ten  years.  A  thoroughly  organ- 
ized State  Association  has  also  formed 
a  definite  field  of  operation  in  North 
Carolina  and  is  active  in  its  efforts  to 
form  a  strong  public  sentiment  which  will 
result  in  providing  library  facilities  for 
every  community  in  the  State. 

The  National  Association  comes  to 
North  Carolina  at  a  very  opportune  time. 


.  Origin  of  the  American  Flag. 

The  first  fiag  to  Hoat  over  the  American 
Continent  was  in  all  probability  that  of 
Northmen  as  early  as  1000.  According  to 
tritdition  their  hardy  seamen  sailed  along 
the  northeastern  coast  of  America,  com- 
ing as  far  south  as  New  England,  and  later 
another  expedition  settled  for  a  time  near 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  built  the 
"Round   Tower." 

In  1402  Columbus  planted  the  Spanish 
flag  in  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  and  in 
11:98  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  South 
America. 

In  1497  Sebastian  Cabot  landed  at  Lab- 
rador and  planted  the  "Red  Cross  of  St. 
George,"  the  English  fiag.  The  origin  of 
this  fiag  dates  back  to  Richard  Ca?ur  de 
Lion  in  1192.  Saint  George,  Bishop  of 
Cappadocia,  was  much  revered  by  all  the 
Christian  soldiers  during  the  crusades. 
While  Richard  was  fighting  in  the  East 
he  asked  the  aid  of  Saint  George,  who 
gave  the  king 'as  a  banner  what  is  now 
called  the  "Red  Cross  of  St.  George,''  and 
in  1350  Edward  III.  made  Saint  George 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Ivingdom.  This 
was  the  flag  that  was  carried  by  English 
exiilorers  until  1600.  In  that  year  Scot- 
land was  added  to  England,  and  King 
Jaiues  I.,  in  honor  of  the  union,  placed 
the  "White  Cross  of  Saint  Andrew"  on  the 
national  flag.  The  union  of  the  two  was 
called  the  King's  Colors,  or  "Union  Col- 
ors." This  was  the  English  flag  used  by 
the  colonies.  From  time  to  time  some 
minor  changes  were  made  in  it,  in  fact 
nearly  every  colony  made  some  slight 
alteration  in  it. 

The  men  at  Lexington  had  neither  uni- 
form nor  flags,  but  at  Bunker  Hill  among 
the  flags  described  are  the  Pinetree,  a  Ser- 
pent Coiled,  ready  to  strike,  with  the  mot- 
to "Beware,"  "Don't  tread  on  me,"  or 
"Come  if  you  dare."  The  snake  flag  was 
used  by  the  Southern  States  from  1770 
to  June,  1777. 

In  1775  Washington  wrote  to  two  naval 
officers,  "Please  fix  on  some  flag,  by  which 
our  vessels  may  know  each  other,"  They 
decided  on  the  Pine  Tree  Flag.  In  Janu- 
ary, 177G,  there  was  hoisted  at  Washing- 
ton's headquarters  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
the  first  striped  flag.  It  had  thirteen 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  and  the 
United  States  crosses  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Andrew  on  a  blue  field.  When  re- 
ported in  England  it  was  referred  to  as 
"The  thirteen  rebellious  striijes." 

On  June  1,  1777,  after  the  thirteen  col- 
onies had  declared  themselves  free  and  in- 
dependent, the  crosses  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Andrew  were  taken  from  the  flag  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  which  resolved  "That 
the  fiag  of  the  thirteen  United  States,  be 
thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ; 

[Continued  on  Page  12.] 
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School  News  Notes  and  Personal  Items. 


There  is  education  in  a  good  picture. 
Several  local  tax  elections  are  pending. 

Supt.  Gray  E.  King,  of  Wilson,  lias  re- 
signed. 

Even  the  worst  boy  will  rarely,  if  ever, 
deface  a  neat  pretty  school  room. 

The  Journal  of  May  15  will  be  a  spe- 
cial Teachers'  Assembly  edition. 

The  National  Educational  Association 
me.ets  at  Los  Angeles,  Oaliferuia,  July 
9-12. 

Have  you  paid  your  subscription?  Then 
how  can  you  rest  so  contentedly'?  It  is 
all  so  strange. 

Detroit  turned  down  Carnegie's  offer  of 
$750,000  for  public  library,  but  voted  bonds 
for  a  like  amount. 

.  Minnesota  has  eight  agricultural  schools. 
The  last  legislature  appropriated  .?20,000 
to  each  of  these  schools. 

Supt.  J.  A.  Jones,  of  Fayetteville,  has 
been  elected  instructor  in  mathematics 
in  a  summer  school  in  Virginia. 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  recently  .?6,000,- 
000  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburg. 
This  makes  $10,000,000  to  this  institu- 
tion. 

Haydn  says ;  "Music  supplies  the  ele- 
ments most  lacking  in  modern  life,  the 
voice  of  Nature  speaking  to  the  heart  of 
the  child." 

Trot".  ET  L.  Middleton,  of  Cary,  has 
sold  his  high  school  property  to  the  county 
and  a  public  county  high  school  will  be 
established. 

Teachers,  what  good  has  the  library 
been  to  your  school  this  year?  If  you 
failed  to  derive  any  benefit  from  it  maybe 
it  is  your  fault. 

Kentucky  has  extended  the  length  of 
her  school  term  one  month.  North  Car- 
olina declined  to  go  the  constitutional 
limit,   four   months. 

Superintendents  ^'an  Sickle,  Carroll, 
Hine,  and  Beede  are  also  among  the  in- 
structors, and  will  give  courses  in  School 
Administration   and   Methods. 

Phillips  Brooks  has  said :  "A  school 
song  in  the  heart  of  a  child  will  do  as 
much  for  his  character  as  a  fact  in  his 
memory  or  a  principle  in  his  intellect." 

It  is  reported  that  the  Southern  Rail- 
way has  passed  an  order  prohibiting  the 
use  of  cigarettes  by  all  of  its  employees, 
from  the  president  down  to  the  call  boy. 

Mr.  B.  R.  Lacy.  Jr.,  a  son  of  State 
Treasurer  Lacy,  and  a  recent  graduate 
of  Davidson  College,  has  won  the  Rhodes 
scholarship  to  Oxford  University.  The 
period  for  which  the  scholarship  is  given 
is  for  three  years,  and  is  worth  $1,500  a 
year. 


Dr.  E.  E.  Brown,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  is  to  deliver  five  lec- 
tures on  the  historical  development  of 
Connecticut  education  at  the  Yale  Sum- 
mer School. 

How  much  has  been  done  this  year  in 
the  way  of  planting  trees  and  flowers 
around  the  school?  After  all,  the  live 
teacher  is  the  one  who  sees  something 
else  to  do  besides  asking  questions  from 
a  text  book. 

In  Raleigh  the  house  in  which  Andrew 
Johnson  was  born  has  been  purchased  and 
moved  out  to  PuUen  Park.  Here  it  will 
be  very  carefully  preserved.  It  is  the 
plan  to  make  it  a  museum  of  relics  of  the 
president. 

State  Superintendent  O.  B.  Martin,  of 
South  Carolina,  said  at  Pinehurst :  "When 
you  get  fossilized  teachers  with  obsolete 
methods  in  antiquated  buildings  in  crys- 
talized  communities  it  is  a  sad  time  for 
the  children." 

Are  the  teachers  leaving  a  complete 
record  of  the  work  done  by  each  class, 
and  a  close  estimate  of  the  ability  and 
attainments  of  each  pupil?  The  school 
law  requires  this.  It  will  be  a  wonderful 
help  to  the  next  teacher. 

Professor  Collier  Cobb,  of  the  Univer- 
sity, has  published  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting pamphlet  entitled,  "When  the  Wind 
Does  the  Work."  It  is  a  story  of  move- 
ments of  the  sand-banks  on  the  coast, 
and  every  teacher  should  read  it. 

Make  your  arrangements  to  attend  the 
Teachers'  Assembly.  Come  prepared  to 
go  to  Jamestown  also.  This  is  the  best 
opportunity  ever  presented  to  North  Caro- 
lina teachers  for  such  a  small  expense — 
a  great  Teachers'  Assembly  and  a  World's 
Fair  all  in  one  trip. 

A  iniique  course  in  Geography  is  to  be 
given  in  the  Yale  Summer  School  this 
year.  Professor  Gregory,  who  is  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Connecticut  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  has  arranged  to  take  a  class 
of  teachers  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
State  where  the  most  typical  formations 
are  to  be  found,  and  will  lecture  in  the 
field  to  the  class.  Almost  every  type  of 
geographical  formation  will  thus  be  ex- 
amined and  studied  in  a  very  practical 
way. 

School  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers  can  do  much  to  foster  high  lit- 
erary standards  in  connection  with  their 
commencements.  Unless  shown  to  the 
contrary  the  pupils  are  apt  to  incline  to 
the  comic  element.  If  plays  are  used, 
nothing  but  those  that  have  real  literary 
merit  should  be  tolerated.  If  they  are 
permitted  to  use  cheap  trashy  stuff,  that 
will  be  the  standard  of  excellence  they 
will  carry  with  them  and  the  school  can- 
not afford  that  sort  of  reputation. 


Wm.  T.  Stead,  editor  of  London  Review 
of  Reviews,  in  an  address  at  Pittsburg 
on  the  12th  of  April  proposed  a  plan  of 
raising  $100,000  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
great  pilgrimage  to  the  IJague  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Peace  Conference. 
He  suggested  that  this  amount  be  paid  by 
the  school  children  of  the  civilized  world 
in  contributions  of  not  over  fifty  cents 
each.  Why  not  ask  the  school  children  of 
America  to  pay  off  the  national  debt? 

The  Supreme  Court  in  a  case  where  a 
child  under  twelve  years  of  age  was  in- 
.iured  while  employed  in  a  factory,  deter- 
mines the  principle  that  the  violation  of 
the  statute  forbidding  the  employment 
of  children  under  that  age  in  factories  is 
negligence  in  itself.  Judge  Connor,  in 
delivering  the  opinion,  says  that  it  is  the 
settled  policy  of  this  State  that  children 
under  twelve  at  least,  shall  be  in  the 
public  schools  and  not  in  factories  and 
that  this  policy  is  wise,  humane  and  set- 
tled. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity has  several  unique  collections, 
among  which  the  Trumbull  Collection  of 
historical  paintings  is  of  special  interest 
to  teachers.  A  special  plan  for  making 
this  and  the  other  art  collections  of  use  to 
teachers  has  been  adopted  for  the  coming 
siunmer  school.  The  instructors  who  give 
tlie  regular  courses  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing are  to  exhibit  and  discuss  these  paint- 
ings with  any  of  the  members  of  the  sum- 
mer school  who  may  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity. 

"The  Spirit  of  Nature  Study,"  by  Ed- 
ward F.  Bigelow,  just  published  by  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.  Those  who  heard  Dr.  Bige- 
low at  the  Raleigh  Teachers'  Assembly 
last  year  will  he  interested  to  know  that 
much  of  his  address  is  contained  in  this 
volume.  One  sentence  taken  from  chapter 
II  will  testify  as  to  its  worth :  "Nature 
study  is  dead  if  it  does  not  fill  the  lungs 
with  pure  air,  arteries  with  redder  blood, 
the  muscles  with  better  fibre ;  if  it  does 
not  quicken  the  step,  brighten  the  eye." 
It  is  a  delightful  book.  Teachers  of  Na- 
ture Study  should  read  it,  by  all  means. 

Supt.  L.  L.  Matthews,  of  Sampson 
County,  writes :  "We  have  special  tax 
election  pending  in  four  districts.  We  feel 
safe  in  predicting  that  the  tax  will  be 
voted  in  each  of  these  districts  by  a  good 
majority.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Countj'  Commissioners  soon  to  be  held, 
two  more  petitions  for  special  tax  elec- 
tions will  be  presented.  We  have  seven 
special  tax  districts  already  established, 
and  they  are  all  doing  good  work.  Dur- 
ing the  week  ending  March  30th  I  gave 
five  contracts  for  building  new  houses, 
and  other  contracts  have  been  given 
since.  I  think  that  it  is  quite  evident 
among  almost  all  classes  of  people  in  our 
county  that  there  is  a  healthy  growing 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  All 
the  schools  just  closing  have  made  favor- 
able  reports." 

Supt.  C.  C.  Wright,  of  Wilkes  County, 
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writes :  "Our  board  of  education  at  its 
meeting  last  week  granted  applications 
for  loans  for  building  new  school  houses 
to  three  districts,  made  appropriations 
of  ten  dollars  each  to  twelve  districts  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  rural  libraries, 
and  appropriations  of  five  dollars  to  each 
of  two  districts  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing supplementary  libraries.  An  election 
on  the  question  of  local  tax  for  District 
No.  3  in  North  Wilkesboro  township  was 
ordered  to  be  held  on  the  10th  day  of 
Jlay,  the  rate  of  taxation  to  be  15  and 
45  cents." 

In  oue  of  our  sister  States,  where  the 
course  of  study  for  the  whole  State  is 
uniform,  records  of  the  work  of  each 
child  are  kept  from  year  to  year,  and  be- 
come a  part  of  the  permanent  records  of 
the  school.  We  are  told  that  it  is  not  an 
unu.sual  thing  for  business  men  to  apply 
to  the  proper  officials  for  a  report  of 
the  scholastic  attainments,  the  moral 
standing  and  the  habits  of  character  of  a 
young  man  making  application  for  posi- 
tion. The  country  school  is  thus  enabled 
to  exert  a  visible  influence  over  the  wel- 
fare of  the  men  and  women  who  wrote 
their  daily  records  therein  during  early 
youth. 

The  trustees  of  the  Carolina  Methodist 
College  for  Young  Women  of  Maxton 
have  contracted  for  the  erection  of  two 
buildings.     The  central  building  is  to  be 


known  as  the  administration  building, 
and  is  to  contain  two  lecture  rooms,  seven 
music  rooms,  two  society  halls,  cloak 
rooms,  physical  culture  department,  ehem- 
i<.'al  laboratory,  gymnasium,  and  audito- 
rium. This  building  is  to  be  built  with 
the  base  of  stone  and  faced  with  pressed 
brick.  It  is  planned  that  there  shall  be 
two  dormitories,  each  to  accommodate 
2.50  girls  and  each  to  contain  a  dining 
room,  and  culinary  department.  Only  one 
of  those  buildings  are  to  be  erected  at 
once.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  two 
buildings   now   to   be  erected   is   $100,000. 


Origin  of  the  American  Flag. 

[Continued  from  Page  10.] 

the  union  to  be  thirteen  stars,  represent- 
ing a  new  constellation,  the  stars  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  circle." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  words  "repre- 
senting a  new  constellation,"  refer  to 
Lyra,  symbol  of  harmony,  and  that  the 
stripes  are  borrowed  from  the  flag  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  is  also  said  that  Wash- 
ington found  in  the  coat  of  arms  of  his 
own  family  a  hint  from  which  he  drew  the 
design  for  the  flag.  The  coat  of  arms  of 
the  Washingtons  has  two  red  bars  on  a 
white  groima,  and  three  gilt  stars  above 
the  top  bar. 

The  committee  that  was  appointed  to 
adopt  the  flag,  consisted  of  General  Wash- 
ington, Robert  Morris,  and  Colonel  Ross. 


After  deciding  on  the  design,  they  called 
on  Betsy  Ross,  who  kept  an  upholsterer's 
shop  on  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  and 
asked  her  if  she  could  make  a  flag  after 
the  design  which  they  showed  her.  She 
said  she  would  try,  and  suggested  chang- 
ing the  stars  that  Washington  had  drawn 
with  six  points,  the  English  rule,  to  five 
points,  the  French  rule.  Her  suggestion 
was  adopted.  She  made  the  flag  according 
to  the  design  and  continued  to  make  them 
for  the  government  for  several  years. 
The  flag  Betsy  Ross  made  was  used  a  few 
weeks  later  in  celebrating  the  first  anni- 
versary of  our  independence. 

After  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the 
flag  still  contained  thirteen  stars  and 
thirteen  bars.  And  as  a  new  State  was 
added,  a  new  star  and  a  new  bar  was 
added,  until  1817,  when  it  was  decided  to 
reduce  the  number  of  bars  to  the  original 
tliirteen,  but  to  increase  the  stars  as 
States  were  added,  and  to  so  arrange  the 
stars  as  to  make  one  large  star.  A  few 
flags  were  maae  after  this  design,  but  the 
rule  of  arranging  the  stars  to  form  one 
large  star  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the 
plan  of  arranging  them  in  rows  was 
adopted  in  1818,  and  has  been  continued 
ever  since.  Today  the  number  of  bars 
remain  thirteen,  but  the  number  of  stars 
has  increased  to  15,  Utah  being  the  last 
State.  As  soon  as  Oklahoma's  constitu- 
tion is  adopted,  the  number  will  be  in- 
creased to  46. 


A  Plea  for  School  Gardens. 

By   Miss   Etta    Spiek,    Goldsboro   Graded 

School. 
In   the  heart  of  a   seed,   buried  deep,   so 

deep, 
A  dear  little  plant  lay  fast  asleep. 
"Wake,"    said    the    sunshine,    "and    creep 

to  the  light," 
"Wake,"   said  the  voice  of  the  raindrops 

bright. 
The  little  plant  heard  and  rose  to  see 
What  the  wonderful  outside  world  might 

be. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  the  educa- 
tional journals  all  over  the  country  are 
full  of  articles  on  "Children's  Gardens," 
"What  to  Plant  in  a  School  Garden,"  etc. 
Still  we,  who  live  in  an  agricultural  sec- 
tion, where  the  chief  interest  of  all  the 
people  are  centered  in  farms  and  farm 
life,  do  not  apply  these  articles  to  our- 
selves and  our  school  work.  We  are 
rather  prone  to  consider  it  unnecessary 
waste  of  very  valuable  school  time  to 
teach  "those  things  with  which  every 
child  is  familiar."     Why,  then,  Is  it  im- 


portant that  evei-y  school  should  have  a 
garden?  I  speak  from  the  viewpoint  of 
a  primary  teacher,  hut  feel  sure  a  garden 
would  prove  equally  as  advantageous  and 
interesting,  and  show  decidedly  more 
profitable  results  for  intermediate  class 
work. 

Memory  will  serve  in  recalling  our  own 
childish  delight  in  growing  things  and 
e.specially  if  they  are  one's  own  personal 
possession.    A  school  garden  does  much  to 


awaken  the  interest  in  growing  things  and 
is  a  potent  factor  in  arousing  the  interest 
of  the  slower  little  ones.  It  is  astonishing 
what  little  knowledge  the  six-year-older 
possesses  of  plant  life.  Now.  while  the 
prime  object  is  not  to  teach  scientific  facts 
but  the  love  of  God's  wonderful  universe, 
it  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  we  can 
reverence,  love  and  enjoy  best  those 
things  which  we  best  understand.  So 
to    gain    some   knowledge   of    how   plants 
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The  Episcopal  School  for  Girls  and  Youn^  Women. 


College,  IVIusic,  Art,  Business,  Elocution,  Preparatory 

25  TEACHERS    '  $275— $375  200  STUDENTS 

66th  Session  Opens  Sept.    19,    1907. 

Number  of  Boarding  Pupils  Limited.     Place  Reserved  in  Order  of  Formal  Application. 
To  Insure  Place,  Application  Should  Be  Filed  by  June  1st. 
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grow  is  our  argument  for  a  school  garden. 
This  spring,  when  we  planted  our  garden, 
we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  quite  a 
hot  dry  spell.  Imagine  my  surprise,  when 
two  days  after  planting  his  beans,  a 
little  gardener  exultingly  announced  that 
his  beans  "were  up."  Upon  investigating, 
I  found  that  they  "were  up"  not,  however, 
due  to  germination,  but  to  hens'  scratch- 
ing and  poor  planting.  The  greatest  les- 
son of  all  to  be  gained  from  school  gar- 
dens is  to  teach  the  necessity  of  caring 
for  that  which  we  value. 

When  one  little  boy  works,  weeds,  and 
waters  his  plot,  of  course  results  are  soon 
visible ;  while  he  who  is  careless  has  a 
sermon  on  neglect  which  needs  no  teach- 
er's scolding  voice  to  impress.  Where 
can  we  find  a  better  lesson -on  industry 
and  patience? 

In  planting  children's  gardens  we 
should  plan  for  crops  that  will  mature 
quickly.  Children  naturally  like  quick 
growing  plants,  and  we  should  be  able  to 
harvest  most  crops  when  school  closes.  To 
expect  seven-year-old  gardeners  to  show 
many  tangible  results  is  unreasonable. 
They  are  not  discouraged,  and  the  teach- 
er's common  sense  will  not  allow  her  to 
be.  The  little  rows  of  radishes,  lettuce, 
and  nasturtiums  would  scarcely  be  au 
object  lesson,  to  define  the  word  straight, 
but  it  is  their  own  plot — dug,  laid  off,  and 
planted    by    their   own    efforts. 

Picture  a  plot  in  our  garden  when  the 
little  seedlings  first  raised  their  heads  to 


the  "wonderful  outside  world"  in  which 
a  little  boy  had  most  .delightfully  sown 
his  seeds  first  in  vertical  then  in  hori- 
zontal rows.  His  garden  rivaled  his 
grandmother's    patchwork    quilt. 

So,  while  our  gardens  cannot  be  termed 
a  success  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  I  feel  that  ethically  they  are  a 
great  success,  and  worthy  oi  all  the  pa- 
tience and  persistency  necessary  on  the 
teacher's  part. 

WINTERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


VVANTEP. 

To  send  to  teachers  and  school  officials 
our  book  of  information  which  explains 
our  methods  and  plans  of  conducting  an 
up-to-date,  reliable  teachers'  agenc}'. 
Superior  advantages  and  reliable  service 
guaranteed  to  those  who  deal  with  us. 
Optional  plans  of  registering  offered  to 
teachers. 

THKEE     offices: 

12-16  Trinity  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

101  Market  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

15-i3  Glenarm  St.,  Denver,  Col. 
Correspond  with  nearest  office. 

INTERSTATE  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 


Fall  Term  opens  September  3d.  and  closes  De 
cember  1st,  1906.  Spring  Term  begins  Decem- 
ber 31st,  190G.  and  ends  May  17th,  1907. 

Thorough  instruction  under  the  best  moral  in- 
fluence. Tuition  $1  to  $3.50  per  month.  Board, 
including  furnished  rooms,  light  and  fuel  $8  per 
month.  Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months 
$81  to  $130.  Separate  dormitories  for  boys  and 
girls  under  special  supervision  of  members  of  the 
faculty.  Good  mineral  w^ater  supply  on  the 
grounds.  For  catalogue  and  further  informa- 
tion, address  the  principal. 

G.  E.  LINEBERRY,  Winterville.  N.  C. 


S-A^-i^J^^ 


(incorporated) 
Capital  Stock  $30,000.00. 
D||C||\jpCC  When  vou  think  of  going  off  to 
UUOlilLOO  school,  write  for  New  Catalogue 
and  Special  Offer  of  the  Leading  Business  and 
Shorthand  School.  Address  King's  Business 
College,  Raleigh.  N.  C.  or  Charlotte,  N.  C.  (We 
also  teach  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Penman- 
ship, etc.,  by  mail.) 


The  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

THE    STATE'S   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN. 

Regular  Courses  Leading  to  Degrees.  Brief  Courses  for  Teachers.  One-year  Course 
beginning  September  20th.  Two-months'  Course  beginning  September  20th.  Two- 
months'  Course  beginning  April  1st.  Observation  and  Practice  in  Training  School  for 
Teachers.     For  catalogue  address,  J.  I.  FOUST,  Dean,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RICHMOND,  VA.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Seventeenth  year,  same  management.  Conservative  and  reliable.  Operates  through" 
out  the  Southwest.  Members  located  in  twenty-eight  States.  Confidential  correspon- 
dence invited  with  schools  and  colleges  looking  for  teachers,  and  with  good  teachers  look- 
ing for  promotion.    Satisfactory'  service  guaranteed.     Particulars  free  at  either  office. 
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University  of  North  Carolina 

Summer  Term  for  Teachers,  June  J  7- July  27^  1907 
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Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.      4 


The  Summer  School  for  Teachers,  held  at  the  University  iu  past  years,  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  teachers  of  the  State.  It  is  believed  that  a  Summer  Term  of  a  different  type  can  now  be  of 
most  service. 

The  branches  taught  will  cover  the  ordinary  high-school  course,  the  object  being  to  provide  such 
instruction  as  will  enable  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  their 
work.  The  growth  of  high-schools  in  North  Carolina  causes  an  increasing  demand  for  well  equipped 
high-school  teachers.  The  instruction  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  University  faculty,  and  courses 
so  graded  and  arranged  that  teachers  can  come  several  summers  and  make  decided  progress  iu  the  sub- 
jects selected.  Teachers  are  advised  to  concentrate  their  work  on  a  few  subjects, — two,  or  at  most  three 
courses.  In  each  course  there  will  be  six  meetings  a  week,  and  regular  examinations  will  be  held  at 
the  close  of  the  term.     It  is  important  that  teachers  be  present  at  the  opening,  June   17th. 

The  only  charge,  for  teachers,  will  be  a  registration  fee  of  113.00;  for  others,  an  additional  charge 
of  $ro. GO  for  tuition.  Board  and  lodging  can  be  obtained  in  the  village  at  reasonable  rates,  varying 
from  $10.00  to  $20.00  a  month.     The  University  buildings  will  not  be  available  for  these  purposes. 

The  courses  offered  are  in  English,  I/atin,  Mathematics,  French,  German,  History  and  Elemen- 
tary Physics. 

For  announcement,  apply  to  FRANCIS  P.  VENABLE,  President, 
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EQUAL  TO  ANY  DESK. 

1.     In  beauty  of  design  and  finish. 
2.     In  character  of  material  and  construction. 
3.     In  quality  of  comfort  and  healthfulness. 
4.     In  durability,  convenience,  and  noiseless  operation. 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  DESKS. 

1.  IN  ADAPTATION  TO  SOUTHERN  CLIMATE. 

2.  Inaccessibility.     Immediate  shipments  and  quick  delivery. 

3.  IN  PRICE,  THE  LOWEST.    Not  in  the  "Trust." 

Low  freight  rates.     Economical  and  efficient  organization 
of  the  best  equipped  factor}^  in  the  countr}'  today. 

We   manufacture  School  Desks,  Church  Pews,  Opera  Chairs,  Park 
Benches,  etc.     Write  for  Catalogue,  prices  and  information. 

Mississippi  Seating  Company 

Jackson,    Mississippi. 

TO  TEACHERS— Show  this  Ad  to  your  School  Board. 

New 
South 

Automatic 
SCHOOL  DUSK 

The  gravity  of  the  dust  question  as  applied  to  our  schoolrooms  is  such  that  •we 
cannot  afford  to  ig:nore  its  significance.  While  great  attention  has  been  given  to 
ventilation,  very  little  has  been  given  to  dust. 

When  it  is  considered  how  much  dust  is  constantly  being  raised  by  shuffling 
feet,  it  becomes  necessary  that,  in  order  to  correct  the  dust  evil  in  our  schools,  we 
must  use  some  means  whereby  the  dust  will  be  prevented  from  circulating.  It  has 
been  proved  that  wherever  .j-i,  a  .■  u    k    im.  v^^      m      , -u, 

STANDARD 
Floor  Dressing 

ia  used  the  amonnt  of  circulating  dust  ia  rednced  eleven-twelfths.  What 
a  boon  this  must  be  to  teachers  and  scholars.  Irritation  of  eyes  and 
physical  discomfort  are  not  the  most  serious  consequences  of  dust :  Dust 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  spread  of  diseases  such  as 
TnlxTculosis,  Typhoid  Fever,  Asiatic  Cholera,  Erysipelas,  Diphtheria, 
Yellow  Fever,  rneumonia.  and  others  too  ntunerous  to  mention. 

Standard  Floor  Dresttlner  also  preserves  the  flooring,  reduces  labor, 
and  saves  its  cost  many  times  over.  Will  not  evaporate.  Sold  by  the 
barrel  or  in  cans  of  varying  capacity  by  dealers  generallv. 

I'utent  Standard  Oiler  makes  process  of  application  easy  and 
economical. 

We  will  apply  Standard  Floor  Dressing,  without  charge,  to  the  floor  of 
one  room  or  hall  in  any  Hospital,  School,  or  other  pubhc  buildhig,  to 
demonstrate  that  all  we  claim  for  it  is  true.  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is 
not  intended  for  use  on  varnished,  waxed  or  polished  floors  or  for  use  in 
privatt^  houses. 

Testimonials  and  interesting  reports  from  medical  authorities  on 
"Dust  and  its  Dangers"  gladly  furmshed  upon  request. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

( Incorporated ) 


University  of 

North   Carolina 


1789-1907 


J^        j£^ 


Head  of  the  State's  Educational  System. 

Y\or«ni*imckn^e.  Collegiate.  Graduate.  Mediciue,  Law, 
Lrepurillieui^.    Engineering,  Pharmacy. 

Library  contains  45,<>00  volumes.  New  "water  works,  electric 
lights,  central  heating  system.  New  dormitories,  gymnasium, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  library.      730  Students.      74  in  Faculty. 

The  Fall  term  begins  September  9,  1907.     .\ddress 
Francis  P.  Venable,  President,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


The  Southern  School  Furniture  Supply  Company 

MANUFACTURERS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 

QUICKEST  SERVICE  AND  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Write  about  what  you  want  or  call  when  in  the  "  ity.     Salesroom  and  Warehouse,  Comer 


RICHMOND. 


Broad  and  Ninth  Streets. 


VIRGINIA. 


NORFOLK  AN2 
SOUTHERN  RY. 

=^LOCAL  TIME  TABLE= 


Goldsboro  and  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

Effective  Saturday,  December  I,  1906 
at  12:01  a.  m. 
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R.  E.  L  Bunch, 

Traffic  Manager, 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


H.  C.  Hudgins, 

Gen'l  Freight  Agt. 
Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


"Happy  Days 
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Is  the  title  of  our  new  song  book  prepared  espe- 
cially for  use  in  public  and  private  schools  just 
from  the  press.  It  contains  64  pages  of  sacred 
songs  and  h^'uins,  school  songs,  gems  of  thought 
and  responsive  scripture  readings.  Every  song 
is  good  and  singable.  It  is  the  book  many 
teachers  have  been  looking  for,  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  pupil.  This  splendid  book  is 
jn  round  and  shaped  notes,manilla  binding.  Price 
15c  a  copy;  $1.50  a  dozen,  postpaid.  Address 
the  author  and  publisher, 

Jomes  D.  Vaufihan, 

Lawrenceburg,  Tcnn. 
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The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly 

24th  Annual  Session.  Durham,  June  11,  12,  13,  14,  1  907. 

DISTINGUISHED  EDUCATORS  ALREADY  SECURED  FOR  THE  PROGRAMME 


P.  P.  Claxton, 

University  of  Tennessee. 


Charles  W.  Kent, 

University  of  Virginia. 


O.  J.  Kern, 

Supt.  Winnebago  Co.,  111. 
OTHER  ANNOUNCEMENTS  LATER 
Every  Teacher  Should  Attend. 

"No  teacher  that  is  seeking  professional  improvement  and  advancement  can  afford  to  miss  the  uplifting  power  of  such  a  meeting  as  the 
next  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  promises  to  be."—/.  Y.Joyner,  State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

You  Should  Attend. 

To  Visit  Durham,  North  Carolina's  Leading  Manufacturing     City.    7_     fo    Attend  the  Jamestown  Exposition  on  the  Special  Teachers' 

To  Obtain  Needed  Recreation  After  a  Year's  Hard  Work.  ^     .  ,«  . ,      r.        .    ,  .  ,         ,  ^„-       .  ,      ,, 

„     .,        „  ,       ^.      ,,    „        ,.       „       ,  Tram  and  Secure  the  Special  Advantages  Offered  to  Members 

To  Meet  Other  North  Carohna  Teachers. 

To  Learn  How  Others  Are  Solving  Your  Problems.  of  the  Assembly. 

To  Tell  others  How  You  .ire  Solving  Them.  8.     To    Help    Make   Our   Assembly    One    of  the    Best    and    Greatest 

To  Get    the   Benefit    of   Lectures   by    Some    of    America's  Great  Teachers'  Organizations  in  the  Country. 

Educators. 

REDUCED  RATES  ON  ALL  RAILROADS. 

REDUCED  RATES  AT  HOTELS  AND  BOARDING  HOUSES. 

FOR  INFORMATION  AND  CIRCULARS,  WRITE  TO  THE  SECRETARY. 


President, 

J.  A.  MATHESON, 

Durham. 


Vice-President, 

THOMAS  R.  FOUST, 

Greensboro. 


Secretary, 

R.  D.  W.  CONNOR, 

Raleigh. 
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Four  Departments 

Collegiate,  Graduate^  Engineer- 
ing; and  Law. 

Large  Library  facilities.  Well-equipped 
Laboratories  in  all  departments  of  science. 
Gymnasium  furnished  with  best  appa- 
ratus. Expenses  very  moderate.  Aid  for 
worthy  students. 

Young  men  wishing  to  study  Law 
should  investigate  the  superior  advan- 
tages offered  bv  the  Department  of  Law 
in  Trinity. 

For  catalogue  and  further  information 
address, 

D-  W-  NEWSOM. 

Registrar. 

Trinity 
College 

Send  Orders  for  School  Printing 

To  The  Seeman  Printery,  Durham,  N.  C. 


YALE 
University 


Summer 


School 


Third  Session 

July  8th   to   August    ISth,    1907. 


Courses  in  Biolog.v,  Chemistry,  Commercial 
Geography,  Drawing,  Education  (History,  The- 
ory and  Methods),  English  (Literature  and 
Rhetoric),  French,  Geology,  German,  Greek,  His- 
tory (American  and  European),  Latin,  Mathe- 
matics, Physical  Education,  Physics,  Psychol' 
ogy.  School  Administration. 

These  courses  are  designed  for  teachers  and 
students.  Some  are  advanced  couises,  others 
are  introductory. 

About  one  hundred  suites  of  rooms  in  the 
dormitories  are  available  for  students. 

For  circulars  containing  full  information  ad- 
dress. 

Yale  Summer  School, 

135  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


standard  for  the  Schools. 

ALL   STATE  SCHOOL   SUPEEm. 

TENDENTS  INDORSE  IT.  The 
SCHOOLBOOKS  of  the  country  are 
based  upon  it.  ALL  STATE  PUB- 
CHASES  for  schoola  have  been  made 
in  its  favor.  COLLEGE  PEESI- 
DENTS,  NORMAL  SCHOOL  PRIN- 
CIPALS, CITY  and  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDZNT3  indorse  and 
commend  it.  Editor  in  Chief,  Wm.  T. 
Harris,  U.  S.  Commiscioner  of  Ed'n. 


IIP  TO  DATI3  and  l;:;i,I.VI>I,E 

2380  Pages.  5000  Illustrations 

A    wonderfully    compact   Btorehouse 

of  accurate  information. 


WEUsTLits  Liii-....oiA'.i:  Ll.^.■rIO-.■^RV. 
Tile  largeBt  of  o  r  al'rijgincn(a.  Regu- 
lar nnd  Tljin  Paper  editions.  Unsurpassed 
for  elegance  and  convenience.  1116  pages 
an-l  ITQ  i  i„     r.-'tin-s. 


Write  for  "  Dictionary  Habit  "—Free. 

G.  &  C.  MSr.RIAil  CO., 

Springlield,  Mass.,  V.  S.  A. 

GET   THK  UEST. 


Literary,  Teachers'  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Cour- 
ses. Board  snd  Tuition 
per  year  $125:  2r,0  stu- 
dents annually  New 
buildings.  Enter  at  any 
lime.  Send  for  beautilul 
new  catalogue.  Address 
the  president. 

W.T.  Whitsett,  Ph.  D., 
Whitsett,  N.  C. 


FIRST  BOOK  IN  LATIN 

ALEXANDER  JAMES  INGLIS,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Latin,  Horace  Mann  High  School,  Teachers  College 

VIRGIL  PRETTYMAN,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Principal  Horace  Mann  High  School,  Teachers  College. 


Special  Features.! 


1.  The  introduction  of  connected  reading.  of  inflection  and  syntax  witiiout  assuming 

2.  Conversational  exercises   based   on  the  con-  "^"''^^  knoAvledge  of  English  gi-ammar  on 

nested  Latin.  the  part  of  the  student. 

5.  The  word-list  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 

3.  The  introduction  of  connected  Latin  in  the  j^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^-^^  comprises  about  650 

regular  lessons,   thus  _  preparing  the  pupil  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  1^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

for  immediate  work  in  Csesar.  ,         ,-  i     ■       j:   ^-l  i,  i  -c 

systematic   analysis   of    the   vocabulary   oi 

■i.   The  gradual   development  of  the  principles  Csesar. 


Price,  60  Cents 


BALL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GREEK 

—  BY  = 

FRANCIS  KINGSLEY  BALL,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Greek  and  German  in  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  Ball's  "Elements  of  Greek"  (1902),  there  has  been  a  steady,  health- 
ful growth  in  the  number  of  schools  using:  the  book. 

1.  Because  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  years  of  prac- 

,-1  •  •'    ii         1      1  3.  Because  in  it  difficult  points  are  made  easy, 

tical  experience  m  the  schoolroom.  ^ 

2.  Because  it  is  a  shorter  course  and  gives  a  4.  Because  of  its  careful  grading. 

more  systematic  and  thorough  presentation  5.  Because   of  the   systematic   development  of 

of   the   essentials   of  the   Greek   language 

^,  ii         fl-       1  the  subiect. 

than  any  otrier  ottered.  -^ 


Price,  $1.00 


The  Macmillan  Company 

Fourth  National  Bank  Building 
ATLANTA,  GA. 
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This  is  a  Simple  Equation.     If  You  Would  Increase  the  Last  Term  of  the  Second  IVIember, 
You  Must  Also  Increase  the  Last  Term  of  the  First  IVIember. 

Never  before  has  your  salary  depended  so  much  upon  your  efficiency  as  it  does  now.  Teachers  are  everywhere  advocating 
the  question  of  higher  salaries,  and  state  legislatures  are  raising  the  requirements  for  teachers'  certificates. 

To  hold  a  higher  position  or  even  to  continue  long  in  your  present  position,  you  must  raise  your  grade  of  certificate.  Every 
known  fact  points  emphatically  to  this  conclusion. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  TO  HELP  YOU  ADVANCE 

Almost  every  branch  needed  by  the  teacher  is  offered  in  our  various  departments.  The  course  in  PRIMARY  METHODS 
covers  thoroughly  all  work  of  first  three  grades  of  school ;  it  offers  advantages  of  normal  school  training,  with  your  practice 
classes  always  before  you. 

The  NORMAL  ELECTIVE  courses  are  very  strong  reviews  in  common  school  andhigh  school  branches.  In  the  ACADEMIC 
DEPARTMENT  each  branch  is  a  thorough  complete  course  in  itself,  carrying  university  entrance  credits. 


SPECIAL— No  correspondence  school  not  affiliated  with  a  great  university  can 
offer  courses  of  such  strength  that  they  receive  university  entrance  credits.  Our  in- 
structors are  university  graduates,  who  give  their  whole  time  to  our  students,  and 
the  instruction  is  carefully  adapted  to  individual  needs.  We  give  every  year  four 
$100  scholarships  in  Northwestern  University  for  the  best  work  done  by  our  corre- 
spondence students.     Cut  out  the  coupon,  mark  it  properly  and  mail  it  today. 

Interstate  School  of  Correspondence 

Affiliated  with  Northwestern  University. 
374-386  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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Are  used  for  instruction  purpo- 
ses in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada^  vastly  more 
than  all  other  makes  combined 

The  choice  of  the  commercial 
world  is  reflected  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  commercial  schools 
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THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY  FOR  1 907  CALLED  OFF. 


The  teachers  of  North  Carolina  will  re- 
gret to  learn  that  it  has  been  decided  not 
to  hold  the  Assembly  this  year.  Durham 
was  selected  some  months  ago  as  the  meet- 
ing i^lace.  The  citizens  were  entliusiastic 
and  contrilmted  most  liberally,  and  every- 
thing gave  evidence  that  the  next  Assem- 
bly would  be  the  greatest  ever  held  in  the 
State.  Durham,  though,  had  only  one 
large  hotel.  A  few  days  ago  it  was 
burned.  The  committee  of  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  met  with  a  committee  of  Dur- 
ham citizens,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  to 
both  committees  that  Durham  would  not, 


under  the  present  conditions,  be  able  to 
entertain  the  Assembly.  The  hotel  accom- 
modations would  not  be  sufficient  to  enter- 
tain the  crowd  of  teachers  that  would  at- 
tend. 

The  committee  of  the  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly considered  other  places,  but  the  date 
of  the  Assembly  was  too  near  at  hand  to 
perfect  any  proper  places  for  a  meeting 
and  to  train  the  attention  of  the  teaching 
profession  elsewhere,  especially  since  the 
attention  of  the  entire  State  is  directed 
toward  Jamestown. 

This  issue  of  the  Journal  was  devoted 


almost  exclusively  to  the  plans  and  pro- 
gram of  the  Assembly.  Mr.  H.  E.  Seeman, 
the  business  manager,  had  gone  to  much 
pains  and  expense  to  make  this  number 
the  most  attractive  of  the  entire  first  vol- 
ume, and  after  the  greater  part  of  the 
matter  was  in  type  it  was  necessary  to 
supply  new  matter  almost  entirely.  It 
was  planned  also  to  hold  the  last  issue  of 
volume  one  until  after  the  Assembly,  and 
publish  in  full  the  report  of  the  Assembly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  teaching  profession. 
With  the  issue  of  June  1,  however,  the 
Journal  closes  its  first  volume. 


THE  FIRST  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY. 

By  CHARLES  L.  COON. 


Perhaps  the  first  suggestion  of  an  orga- 
nization of  the  teaclfers  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  made  by  one  signing  himself 
Poedophilus,  in  the  Ealeigb  Register  of 
July  19,  1S30.  Poedopliilus  hoped  that  a 
State  organization  of  the  teachers  could 
be  effected  at  Raleigh  during  the  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  that  year. 
The  suggestion,  however,  attracted  little 
attention  and  no  immediate  results  were 
apparent.  During  the  following  year  the 
suggestion  was  revived,  and  in  the  Regis- 
ter of  May  12,  1831,  the  editor  said  that 
"a  number  of  gentlemen,  desirous  of  pro- 
moting the  general  education  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State,  are  solicitous  of  again 
calling  the  attention  of  the  friends  of 
education,  and  of  teachers  generally,  to 
this  subject,  and  for  this  purpose,  propose 
to  hold  a  convention  at  Chapel  Hill,  on 
the  day  before  the  ensuing  commencement 
of  our  University." 

The  next  issue  of  the  Register  contained 
an  unsigned  advertisement  calling  "a  con- 
vention of  teachers  and  friends  of  general 
education,"  and  appointing  the  same  time 
and  place  of  meeting  as  was  previously 
suggested  b.v  the  Raleigh  editor.  This 
call  set  forth  that  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  "mutual  consultation,  or  the 
discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  edu- 
cation and  the  advancement  of  linowl- 
edge."  Teachers  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion were  invited  to  attend,  to  discuss 
these  objects  and  to  consider  the  "expedi- 
ency ot  organizing  a  permanent  council, 
or  senatus  academicns." 

According  to  the  newspaper  account 
sent  out  by  the  corresponding  secretary 
elected  by  this  first  assembly  of  North 
Carolina  teachers,  "a  numerous  and 
highly   respectable   meeting"   of   teachers 


and  friends  of  education  assembled  at 
Chapel  Hill  on  June  22,  1S31,  as  a  result 
of  the  call.  A  temporary  organization 
was  affected  by  electing  Dr.  Simmons  J. 
Baker,  of  Martin,  chairman.  The  objects 
of  the  meeting  were  explained  by  Benja- 
min M.  Smith,  of  Milton,  after  which  Pro- 
fessor Elisha  Mitchell  and  William  Hoop- 
er, of  Chapel  Hill,  Rev.  W.  M.  Green  and 
W.  J.  Bingham,  of  Hillsboro,  and  Benja- 
min M.  Smith  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  draft  a  constitution.  This  com- 
pleted the  work  of  the  first  day,  which 
was  Wednesday.  On  Thursday  morning 
at  six  o'clock,  the  committee  reported  a 
constitution  which  was  adopted.  The  first 
article  declared  that  the  "society  shall  be 
called  the  x^orth  Carolina  Institute  of 
Education,"  and  that  "its  object  shall  be 
to  diffuse  knowledge  on  the  suliject  of 
education,  and  b.v  every  proper  means, 
improve  the  condition  of  common  schools 
and  other  literary  institutions  in  our 
State."  The  constitution  also  provided 
that  any  person  of  good  moral  character 
who  was  interested  in  education  could 
become  a  member,  upon  signing  the  con- 
stitution and  paying  the  annual  sum  of 
one  dollar.  All  future  meetings  were  to 
be  held  at  Chapel  Hill  on  the  day  before 
the  annual  commencement,  which  then 
took  place  on  Thursday.  The  constitu- 
tion, as  adopted,  provided  for  the  follow- 
ing officers :  A  president,  three  vice-presi- 
dents, a  corresponding  and  a  recording 
secretary,  and  an  executive  committee  of 
three.  The  oflicers  were  constituted  a 
board  of  directors  to  whom  were  "in- 
trusted the  general  interests  of  the  Insti- 
tute, with  authority  to  devise  and  execute 
such  measures  as  may  promote  its  ob- 
jects."   The  powers  of  the  executive  com- 


mittee were  limited  to  having  charge  of 
the  property,  providing  a  meeting  hall, 
and  to  publishing  such  parts  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institute  as  "will  tend  to 
throw  light  on  the  subject  of  education 
and  aid  the  faithful  instructor  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty." 

The  following  persons  were  elected 
officers  for  the  first  year :  Simmons  J. 
Baker,  president ;  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  JlcPhee- 
ters,  of  Raleigh,  and  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Green 
and  Hon  Frederick  Nash,  of  Hillsboro, 
vice-in-esidents ;  Dr.  Walter  A.  Norwood, 
of  Chapel  Hill,  recording  secretary ;  W.  J. 
Bingham,  corresponding  secretary ;  and 
Professors  Mitchell,  Hooper,  and  Phillips, 
of  Chapel  Hill,  an  executive  committee. 
These  officers,  as  the  board  of  directors, 
met  on  Thursday  afternoon.  June  23,  1831, 
and  announced  the  program  for  the  next 
meeting.  Alfred  Moore,  Esq.,  of  Orange, 
was  appointed  "to  deliver  an  address ;" 
Rev.  Wm.  Hooper  was  chosen  to  lecture 
on  "The  Imperfections  in  the  Present 
Jlode  of  Teaching  in  Our  Primary  Schools 
and  the  Best  Method  of  Correcting  Them." 
H.  S.  Ellenwood,  Esq.,  of  Hillsboro,  was 
assigned  to  lecture  on  "Elocution  with 
Particular  Reference  to  the  Teaching  of 
Reading;"  and  James  D.  Johnson,  Esq., 
of  Oxford,  was  appointed  to  lecture  on 
"Lyceums  and  Societies  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge."  The  subject  chosen 
for  general  discussion  has  not  yet  been 
wholly  eliminated  from  educational  dis- 
cussion. It  was  stated  thus :  "The  period 
of  time  necessary  for  due  preparation  for 
college." 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  June, 
1S32,  at  which  the  above  program  was 
rendered,  I  have  lieen  unable  to  find,  ex- 
cept the  speech  of  Professor  Hooper,  de- 
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livered  on  June  20th,  and  pi-inted  in  the 
Itiiieigu  itegicjier  oi  islay  ilo,  Xi>b6,  and  iu 
tile  aui;t;eeaiiig  issue  oi  tuat  paper.  Tlie 
puuiisiieu  bpeei;n  ueuiarea  tUat  most  of 
tue  uuiiureu  vvuo  were  tueu  seut  to  tlie 
Xjriuiary  suliools  were  tUe  ciiildreu  of  men 
of  jjroyercy,  aud  tUat  tuese  cUUdren  fiad 
■■never  leit  tiie  pressure  of  want  and  tne 
necessity  of  exercion."  Two  otner  aefeuts 
were  meutiouea  as  foliows :  "'A  teacner  is 
cnuoeu  lor  me  cneapness  of  iiis  terms,  ;ind 
tue  raijiuity  witn  wuicn  ue  can  pusU  tioys 
forward  lor  entrance  into  oollege ;"  and 
tne  scarcity  or  aoie  teacners,  tuese  being 
"in  general  too  young  anU  inexperienced." 

'lue  program  of  tue  meeting  in  J.S33  was 
anuouuceu  oy  tne  recoruiug  secretary,  Ur. 
iNorwoua,  iu  tUe  Kaleigli  itegister  of  ilay 
lid,  loou,  as  follows :  "Annual  Address,  by 
Josejju  A.  iiiil,  Esq.,  of  Wilmington,  i'irst 
lecture,  on  "i.iiceums  aud  teocieties  for 
lue  uiuusion  of  Useful  Jiuowiedge,  by 
James  D.  jouusou,  li,si.j.,  of  Uxford.  Sec- 
Oiia  i^ecLUre,  on  "A  fciyscem  of  Elementary 
bcuuois  tor  iNortn  Uaroliua,"  by  Ibe  Jdon. 
i' reuericii  iSasU,  of  tiiilsboro.  TUiru  lec- 
ture, on  "lUe  Custom  of  Exciting  Emula- 
tion lu  i^iterary  institutions  by  Keward  or 
fuaioumeui,"  uy  VValKer  Anderson,  Esq., 
OI  iiiusuoro."  i'fiis  jirogram  was  carried 
out,  except  that  Hon.  i  rederick  iSasb  was 
auseut. 

in  the  language  of  that  day,  the  address 
of  iMr.  Hill  was  "pervaded  in  every  part 
by  good  sense,  rendered  more  acceptable 
by  tne  wit,  fancy,  and  facility  of  elegance 
of  language  which  accompanied  aud  em- 
bellished it."  The  editor  of  the  Register 
says  a  friend  of  his  reported  that  Mr. 
Hill  "described  with  much  effect  his  own 
sufferings,  when  an  unlucky  boy,  he  was 
some  years  ago  a  member  of  the  prepara- 
tory school  at  Chapel  Hill ;  and  whilst 
he  pleaded  for  a  more  sparing  use  of  the 
rod  on  the  part  of  the  pedagogue,  refuted 
his  doctrines  by  his  own  example — prov- 
ing the  copiousness  of  his  classical  allu- 
sions and  the  number  and  the  appropriate- 
ness of  his  quotations,  that  no  oue  of  the 
scourgings  to  which  he  alluded  had  been 
bestowed  in  vain." 

The  only  account  which  I  have  seen 
says  that  iMr.  Johnson's  lecture  on  lyce- 
ums  "gave  evidence  of  extensive  reading 
and  research  in  relation  to  his  subject, 
and  presented  an  ample  array  of  well  re- 
lated facts,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
many  small  villages  that  are  scattered 
over  the  surface  of  North  Carolina  would 
do  well  to  give  especial  heed ;"  and  that 
Mr.  Anderson's  lecture  "stated  the  results 
of  his  own  experience  in  the  education  of 
females,  and  laid  down  certain  just  prin- 
ciples respecting  the  difference  that  ob- 
tains between  the  two  sexes,  in  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  applying  to  them  the 
stimulus  of  emulation  as  an  incentive  to 
exertion."  What  these  estimable  gentle- 
men said,  the  reader  can,  perhaps,  imag- 
ine. 

The  1833  meeting  seems  to  have  been 
the  final  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation. During  the  month  of  August,  1833, 
the  secretary.  Dr.  Norwood,  seut  out  an 
appeal  to  the  members  to  remit  to  him 
their  dues.  He  said,  too,  that  the  funds 
of  the  Institute  had  been  exhausted  by 
the  publications  issued  during  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  that  the  treasury  was  then 
empty. 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Insti- 
tute were,  no  doubt,  similar  to  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  demise  of  so  many 
subsequent  attempts  to  organize  "the 
teachers  and  friends  of  education"  in 
North  Carolina.  It  will  be  likely  to  be 
impossible  to  organize  into  a  working  body 
men  and  women  the  majority  of  whom 
engage  in  teaching  only  for  a  part  of  each 
year,  and  for  only  a  brief  period  of  their 
lives,  all  the  while  looking  for  "something 
better  to  turn  up." 


HOW  TO  STUDY  LATIN. 


I  believe  that  much  of  the  perplexity  In 
reading  Eatiu  aud  Greek  can  be  cleared 
away  if  we  have  clearly  in  mind  what  the 
purpose  of  our  work  in  Eatin  and  Greek 
in  tne  secondary  schools  is.  Whatever  the 
ultimate  end  may  be,  1  believe  that  all 
will  agree  that  tue  immediate  end  is  the 
ability  to  interpret  Eatin,  not  translate 
Latin  because  oue  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  get  tue  meaning  out  of 
Latin  without  translating,  by  tne  natural 
method,  as  the  Roman  did,  simply  by  read- 
ing Eatin.  Rut  that  question  is  too  broad 
to  discuss  in  connection  witn  what  1  have 
to  say.  Hence  1  sball  use  a  general  term, 
"interpret"  Latin,  in  the  sense  of  getting 
the  meaning  out  of  Latin.  So  1  say  the 
immediate  end  of  the  work  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  secondary  schools  is  the 
ability  to  interpret  Latin.  It  cannot  be 
tuat  our  purpose  is  simply  the  translating 
of  a  certain  amount  of  Cajsar,  Cicero  and 
Mrgil.  If  tnat  were  our  object  we  could 
sa\e  ourselves  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
trouble  simpiy  by  buying  interliuears.  It 
must  be  that  here  as  everywhere  else  in 
education,  the  object  is  not  so  much  the 
acquisition  of  facts  and  information  as 
the  acquisition  of  power,  aud  in  this  case, 
the  power  to  interpret  Latin.  Whatever  I 
say  of  Latiu,  of  course,  applies  equally  to 
Greek.  When  I  say  the  power  to  inter- 
pret Latin,  I  do  not  mean  ability  to  get 
the  meaning  out  of  Latin  with  a  great 
deal  of  help  from  dictionary,  notes,  gram- 
mar, translations,  etc. ;  for  it  is  not  much 
of  a  test  of  ijower  on  your  part  when 
some  oue  else  or  something  else  in  reality 
is  doing  the  greater  part  of  the  work  for 
you. 

If  that,  then,  is  clearly  understood,  that 
the  immediate  purpose  is  the  acquisition 
of  power  to  interpret  Latin,  we  must  de- 
cide what  is  essential  for  this  faculty.  To 
interpret  Latin  we  must  know  iu  the  first 
place,  Latin  forms,  declensions  and  conju- 
gations ;  secondly,  Latin  constructions, 
that  is,  Latin  syntax ;  thirdly,  we  must 
have  a  certain  Latin  vocabulary.  Assum- 
ing that  you  have  learned  fairly  well 
your  forms,  that  j-ou  are  somewhat  famil- 
iar with  Latiu  syntax,  that  you  have  a 
small  Latiu  vocabulary,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  supijose  that  in  learning  this  you 
have  become  to  some  extent  familiar  with 
the  Latin  method  of  expressing  ideas. 
Starting,  then,  with  this  assumption,  the 
question  is,  how  can  we  become  more  pro- 
ficient in  this  power'?  I  believe  the  an- 
swer to  that  is  easy.  We  become  more 
proficient  iu  skating,  by  skating ;  in  swim- 
ming, by  swimming ;  in  reading,  by  read- 
ing. That  is,  we  learn  to  do  by  doing,  and 
so  we  must  become  more  proficient  in  in- 
terpreting Latin  by  interpreting;  that  is, 
by  practice.  We  want  to  be  sure,  how- 
ever, that  the  practice  we  get  is  the  very 
best  kind  of  practice ;  practice  that  is 
going  to  give  us  the  best  opportunity  of 
developing  our  mental  powers ;  practice 
which  will  make  us,  so  far  as  possible,  do 
the  work  ourselves  instead  of  having  some 
one  else  or  something  else  do  it  for  us. 
For  time  is  precious  and  we  have  no 
time  to  lose.  To  illustrate :  suppose  we 
have  a  new  Latin  sentence.  We  find  there 
a  strange  word,  a  peculiar  form,  an  un- 
usual construction.  Are  we  to  turn  at 
once  to  the  dictionary,  to  the  notes,  to  the 
grammar,  for  help?  Certainly  not.  That 
would  deprive  us  of  the  very  practice  we 
want.  It  may  be  that  we  know  the  pecu- 
liar word,  that  we  have  had  it  before  and 
all  that  is  required  is  a  little  exertion  on 
our  part  to  bring  forth  the  knowledge. 
The  knowledge  is  there,  but  it  is  dormant. 
If  we  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  it  may  be  that  we  can  get  it  from 
its  formation  or  composition ;  or,  from  the 


context  in  wnich  it  occurs ;  and  if  in 
uny  one  of  tuese  wajs  we  get  its  mean- 
ing wituout  Ueip,  w'e  are  tne  gainers  of 
ju^t  so  mucU  pouer,  and  tue  next  time  we 
meet  tuai  worn  or  a  similar  word  we  sball 
Uanuie  It  witu  just  so  mucU  more  ease, 
in  iiiie  manner,  if  we  soive  tUe  unusual 
iorm  and  tue  peculiar  construction  wiin- 
out  neip  ue  are  lue  gainers  of  power. 
xuti  tuiiig  to  uo,  evidently,  is  to  go  rignt 
turuugu  tnat  sentence  aud  get  out  of  it 
all  tlie  meaning  and  iniormation  we  cau 
ueiure  getting  outside  neip.  it  is  tbis 
luetuoa  ui  luterpreting  Eatin  wuicu  Rro- 
iesour  vjieeiitiugn  and  otuers  Uave  called 
"sigut  reuuiug.  According  to  mat  denui- 
tion,  signi  reading  means  not  so  mucU  in- 
teipreting  Eatin  wituout  tne  Use  of  a 
dictionary  as  interpreting  Eatin  before 
using  a  dictionary.  ±ne  kno\Viedge  iu 
ine  dictionary  is  good,  and  we  want  it, 
tne  more  of  it  tne  uetter ;  tne  more  we 
na\e  tue  greater  me  ease  witn  wnich  we 
can  interpret  Eatin ;  but  we  must  be  sure 
not  to  Uoe  mis  iniormation  in  a  way  tUat 
is  going  to  deprne  us  of  tne  training  we 
need.  wuenever  i  am  asked  bow  much 
time  we  devote  to  signt  reading,  I  like 
to  answer  tnat  if  we  do  our  worK  properly, 
we  devote  all  the  time  we  have  for  reading 
to  signt  reading ;  and  to  the  question  as 
to  wuat  booi^s  we  use  for  sight  reading,  I 
like  to  say,  the  very  books  tnat  are  ijre- 
scribed  for  our  every  day  work.  However 
good  the  intention  of  books  on  sight  read- 
ing may  be,  and  however  useful  they  may 
become  when  properly  used,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  convey  a  wrong  imijression 
of  what  sight  reading  really  is.  They  give 
the  impression  that  there  is  more  than 
one  best  way  of  interpreting  Latin,  that 
sight  reading  can  be  practiced  only  in 
interpreting  easy  Latin,  Latin  of  which 
jou  know  the  vocabulary.  While  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  books  themselves,  I 
should  like  to  have  their  titles  changed. 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  part  of  our  work 
in  Latin  and  Greek  iu  the  secondary 
schools  that  is  more  generally  misunder- 
stood than  the  matter  of  sight  reading. 
The  pupil  usually  has  a  method  of  his 
own ;  what  that  method  is,  nobody  knows. 
\Ve  might  call  it  the  fumbling-the-vocab- 
ulary -method,  or,  get-the-meaning-out-of- 
the-Latiu-in-any-way-you-can-method.  The 
teacher  usually  has  an  exercise,  say  once 
or  twice  a  week,  which  he  calls  sight  read- 
ing. He  takes  an  easy  section  (as  if  that 
were  essential  for  sight  reading),  aud  if 
there  are  any  words  or  constructions  that 
pupils  do  not  know,  he  gives  them  the  de- 
sired information,  a  thing  not  only  not 
necessary,  but  extremely  unwise.  If  one 
pupil  cannot  translate  someone  else  is 
given  a  chance ;  and  if  no  one  else  can 
translate  the  best  pupil  in  the  class  can 
always  be  relied  upon ;  for  the  section  is 
always  made  easy  enough  for  him  to 
translate.  And  it  is  he  who  is  apt  to  get 
most  drill  out  of  the  practice,  whatever  it 
may  be ;  whereas  the  poorest  pupil  in  the 
class,  the  one  who  needs  it  most,  is  apt  to 
get  little  or  no  drill  out  of  it.  If  a  pupil 
does  not  know,  the  teacher  will  probably 
tell  him  to  guess  at  it,  as  if  there  were  any 
merit  in  guessing.  I  want  to  say,  too, 
that  the  pupils  enjoy  these  exercises  for 
two  reasons :  in  the  first  place,  they  re- 
quire no  preparation  and  very  little  exer- 
tion ;  in  the  second  place  guessing  contests 
are  always  popular.  Business  men  resort 
to  them  to  advertise  their  business,  yet  no 
oue  ever  hears  of  a  genius  winning  a 
guessing  contest  prize.  The  man  who  can- 
not read  and  write  his  own  name  is  just 
as  apt  to  guess  the  number  of  seeds  in 
the  pumpkin   as  the  college  professor  or 

[Continued  on  Page  11.] 
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Of  course,  if  everything  in  the  world  is 
well  enough,  then  why  not  build  a  lodge 
in  the  wilderness,  and  be  happy?  But  if 
all  is  not  well,  why  not  take  a  little  inno- 
cent recreation  in  the  way  of  reform,  be- 
ginning with  that  profitable  surgical  car- 
pentry of  plucking  the  beam  out  of  one's 
own  eye? 

For  several  years  past,  in  the  occasional 
quarter  hours  that  I  have  been  able  to 
devote  to  thought  and  work  in  education 
as  such,  I  have  been  trying  to  resolve 
certain  difficulties  in  the  the  relations  of 
the  educational  world  to  the  society  that 
environs  and  supports  it.  I  have  been 
asked  and  am  asked  these  questions : 

1.  Why  does  not  formal  education 
always   educate? 

2.  Why  do  children  leave  school,  or  why 
are  they  taken  from  school  before  they 
are  educated? 

3.  Why  do  so  many  men  and  women 
criticise,  distrust,  censure,  or  reject  edu- 
cation as  it  is,  for  not  being  genuinely 
what  it  purports  to  be? 

4.  Why  are  educators  given  so  much 
responsibility    and    so    little    authority? 

5.  Why  is  it  so  difficult,  why  is  it  impos- 
sible to  get  sufficient  money  for  formal 
education? 

In  what  respects  can  education  be 
changed  sufficiently  for  the  better  so  that 
it  may  meet  fairly  well  the  needs  of  the 
age?  In  various  quarters,  various  reme- 
dies are  proposed ;  among  these  remedies 
are  more  men  as  teachers,  more  evening 
and  summer  schools,  a  longer  period  of 
compulsory  attendance, — all  requiring 
more  money, — which  is  the  very  thing 
denied  by  a  sceptical  public.  The  case 
seems  to  require  not  so  much  exhortation 
as  introspection.  Of  course,  in  certain  re- 
gions of  the  nation,  where  they  are  still 
voting,  county  by  county,  whether  or  not 
to  have  public  schools,  exhortation  is  in 
order ;  hut  in  most  regions  the  communi- 
ties have  tested  private,  endowed,  and 
public  education  and  are  paying  now  sub- 
stantially all  that  they  think  It  is  worth. 

A  logic  that  appears  to  surround  us 
without  loophole  of  escape  appears  to  com- 
pel us  to  examine  the  thing  itself  that  we 
profess,  which  is  edcation.  At  once,  we 
discover  that  education  Is  essentially  a 
matter  of  the  exercises  to  which  soul  and 
body  are  subjected. 

THE  CULTURE  EPOCH  THEORY. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  was  a  theory 
that  attracted  much  attention  and  secured 
some  consideration  in  our  courses  of  study 
as  pursued  in  different  communities,  to  the 
effect  that  each  individual  repeats  in  his 
own  life  history  the  life  history  of  the 


race.  It  is  entirely  unnecessary  for  me  to 
review  in  this  presence  the  arguments,  the 
experiments,  the  criticisms,  the  books,  the 
essays,  the  methods  and  devices  involved 
in  this  famous  recapitulation  theory. 
You  all  know  what  it  is  and  that  it  has 
failed  as  yet  to  convince  either  the  Ameri- 
can public  or  this  profession.  The  trouble 
with  this  theory  is  rather  its  insufficiency 
than  any  erroneousness.  It  is  insufficient 
in  that  hitherto  all  nations  have  suffered 
and  failed  because  of  arrest  of  develop- 
ment. We  are  not  content  that  our  youth 
shall  repeat  in  this  respect  the  racial  his- 
tory ;  we  desire  them  to  repeat  the  history 
of  the  greatest  of  the  earth,  of  those  who 
have  ascended  far  above,  who  have  devel- 
oped far  beyond,  their  ancestral  nations. 
This  theory  leaves  education  a  truncated 
pyramid — we  need  an  apex.  But  the 
theory,  though  mainly,  is  not  wholly  true. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  individuals  tend 
to  repeat  the  life  history  of  our  own  partic- 
ular ancestors, — not  up  to  the  times  of 
their  demises,  but  up  to  that  partial  ma- 
turity when  they  became  our  parents.  In 
other  words,  we  tend  to  repeat  the  life- 
history  of  the  youth  of  our  ancestors.  In 
the  word  "tend"  I  have  tried  to  suggest  a 
second  error  in  this  recapitulation  theory : 
We  do  not  actually  repeat  every  phase  of 
the  histories  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
our  youthful  ancestors  because  we  short- 
step  and  even  skip  most  of  them,  for 
the  adequate  reason  that  these  histo- 
ries are  distinctly  contradictory  in  their  de- 
tails. Clearly,  this  theory  looks  back- 
ward ;  has  no  light  upon  the  problem  how 
to  produce  leaders ;  and  is  valuable  rather 
for  correction  than  for  direction,  to  limit 
and  to  prevent  excesses  rather  than  to 
inspire  and  to  guide  education. 

THE  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY. 

A  second  theory  has  a  certain  relation 
to  the  first,  supplements  it,  to  an  extent 
enlarges,  and  to  a  degree  improves  it.  By 
this  theorj',  the  individual  is  to  be  pre- 
pared for  human  society  as  it  now  is ;  and 
education  is  defined  as  deliberate  prepara- 
tion for  life  by  intelligent  participation  in 
such  modes  of  life  as  are  comprehensible 
by  the  individual  learner.  By  this  proviso 
of  carefully  determined  studies  and  exer- 
cises, the  youth  is  to  be  converted  into  a 
useful  member  of  society ;  and  this  fact 
that  he  can  be  used  by  society  to  effect  its 
ends  is  considered  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  is  educated.  This  sociological 
philosophy  has  not  yet  achieved  the  vogue 
of  the  historical  philosophy ;  but  it  has 
been  urged  and  it  is  being  urged  by  forces 
of  the  greatest  significance  in  American 
life.     It  has  university  standing,  not  less 


than  that  of  the  historical  philosophy ; 
and  it  has  business  backing  which  the  his- 
torical philosophy  could  never  secure.  It 
appeals  to  common  sense,  for  it  is  subtly 
utilitarian,  if  not  essentially  materialistic. 
When  modified  by  the  provision  that  the 
school  must  never  attempt  to  educate  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  the  individual,  must 
not  try  to  make  a  merchant  out  of  a  poet, 
or  a  politician  out  of  a  scientist,  or  an 
engineer  out  of  a  philosopher,  or  a  farmer 
out  of  a  lover  of  the  crowded  city,  then 
this  sociological  theory  commands  consid- 
erable attention ;  that  is,  attention  until 
one  sees  that  the  two  provisos  destroy  the 
theory  root  and  branch, — for  the  first  pro- 
viso asserts  that  the  individual,  not  soci- 
ety, is  the  determining  factor,  and  the 
second  admits  that  the  boy  cannot  be  made 
really  to  understand  adult  life  and  its  in- 
stitutions. All  the  effect  of  the  theory  is, 
therefore,  to  bring  upon  the  horizon  the 
fact  that  the  truly  educated  man  serves 
humanity.  This  by  no  means  forces  us  to 
the  extreme  view,  that  the  end  of  educa- 
tion is  solely  to  produce  heroes  and  lead- 
ers and  sages;  that  is,  great  men.  But  It 
does  compel  us  to  see  that  the  sociological 
theory  in  its  purity  is  but  a  generalized 
philosophical  affirmation  of  the  commonly 
condemned  attitude  of  the  father  who  pro- 
poses to  fit  his  son  for  business  or  of  the 
mother  who  prays  that  he  may  become  a 
minister.  There  is,  moreover,  another 
fatal  error  in  the  sociological  theory;  an 
error  familiar  enough  to  all  psychologists. 
Fit  a  boy  for  the  dramatic  profession  In 
his  youth,  satiate  him  with  opportunities 
of  expression;  and  he  often,  often  will 
never  enter  a  theatre,  for  he  has  exhausted 
his  interest  in  the  dramatic.  Facts  func- 
tion to  inhibit  as  well  as  to  generate  in- 
terests. Human  nature  craves  the 
rounded,  complete  life  as  well  as  inclines 
to  follow  the  familiar  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance— in  this  contradiction,  life  consists. 

NATURAL    EVOLUTIONIST    THEORY. 

The  schools  of  America  in  their  average 
actual  practice  incorporate  an  interesting 
philosophy.  Our  courses  of  study  are  the 
product  of  a  kind  of  natural  evolution,  not 
quite  so  natural  as  it  seems,  but  of  that 
accidental,  haphazard  character  typical 
of  unconscious  evolution.  This  philosophy 
is  opportunism.  In  accordance  with  it, 
boards  of  education  and  superintendents  of 
schools  take  what  courses  of  study  they 
find  and  add  to  them,  tinker  them^where 
the  boards  are  in  control,  these  additions 
and  tinkerings  result  in  courses  thoroughly 
worthy  the  study  of  educators.  Whether 
they  deserve  study  by  the  pupils  is  a  dif- 
ferent  question.     They   achieve   two   r&- 
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suits:  they  recapitulate  the  educational 
courses  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  and 
they  try  to  prepare  for  real  life.  Occasion- 
ally, where  in  certain  communities  there 
has  been  for  two  or  three  decades  a  com- 
petent superintendent  with  boards  indif- 
ferent to  educational  matters  or  shut  out 
from  them  by  law  or  regulation,  these  op- 
portunist courses  of  study  show  no  little 
unity  of  purpose.  When  these  actual 
courses  are  placed  side  by  side  and  when 
they  are  examined  in  actual  operation  and 
compared,  we"  discover  two  facts ;  one,  that 
opportunism  is  mere  natural  evolution 
altogether  out  of  harmony  with  that  pur- 
posive conscious  evolution  expressed,  e.  g., 
in  the  constitutions  of  nation  and  states 
and  in  all  the  higher  phases  of  American 
culture.  Educational  opportunism  does 
not  seem  to  comport  with  the  dignity  of  a 
profession  in  such  a  civilization  as  ours. 
A  second  fact  is  that  it  results  in  unwar- 
ranted differences  in  practice.  If  oppor- 
tunism expresses  a  genuine  philosophy,  a 
body  of  general  truths,  then  in  like  com- 
munities it  would  be  incorporated  in  life 
■courses  of  study.  To  this,  it  may  be  ob- 
jected that  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  we  have  history,  geography, 
spelling,  biology,  Latin,  iu  practically  the 
same  schools  and  grades  uniformly  and 
universally.  This  is  true,  though  only  in 
appearance,  for  history  by  one  method  is 
a  different  thing  from  history  by  another 
method;  but  my  point  is  that  the  addi- 
tions and  the  tinkerings  are  surprisingly 
unlike  in  like  communities — that  tradition 
is  the  keynote  of  opportunism,  and  that 
the  variations  are  due  to  individual 
caprices,  usually  of  laymen,  are  the  two 
facts  that  I  desire  to  emphasize. 

Psychologists  will  perceive  that  these 
three  theories,  the  historical,  the  sociologi- 
cal, and  the  opportunist  or  natural  evolu- 
tionist theories,  are  all  primarily,  if  not 
wholly,  objective — they  depend  for  their 
proof  upon  external  facts.  And  psycholo- 
gists, who  are  now  inquiring  why  the  mind 
has  a  body,  logically  inquire  also  why  edu- 
cation does  not  go  to  psychology  for  a 
philosophy  of  a  course  of  study. 

This  is  the  duty  of  educators:  to  chal- 
lenge psychology  and  psychologists  to  per- 
form this  public  duty,  to  show  educators 
how  the  mind  grows  and  what  it  needs  to 
grow,  when  its  changes  take  place,  and 
what  an  educated  soul  is.  It  is  possible 
that  psychology  now  has  rather  more  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  truths  applicable  to 
education  than  psychologists  themselves 
care  to  assert.  Pure  science  seldom  cares 
to  play  any  part  as  an  applied  science;  it 
is  a  kind  of  filial  ingratitude  to  a  parent. 

ORDER    OF    DEVELOPMENT:     FROM 
FIVE  TO  NINE. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  by  ge- 
netic psychologists  that  the  child  of  five  Is 
all  curiosity.  His  motive  is  to  see  things. 
By  fits  and  starts,  he  tries  to  do  things. 
His  intelligence  is  far  beyond  the  power 
of  the  adult  mind  to  recall  or  to  imagine. 
He  lives  throngli  more  experiences  each 
day  than  I  do  in  a  month.     They  are,  of 


necessity,  therefore,  superficial  experi- 
ences, sense  impressions,  quick  and  light 
reactions.  Of  morals,  he  understands 
nothing ;  he  has  no  need  of  social  con- 
sciousness and  of  personal  consciousness. 
Any  drill  is  an  offense.  Any  stimulus  is 
an  offense.  Any  demand  upon  his  atten- 
tion, any  command  relating  to  his  conduct, 
beyond  the  requirements  of  sheer  neces- 
sity, is  an  offense.  All  that  he  requires  is 
opportunity  to  see  things,  to  play,  to  talk, 
and  to  do  things  that  seem  to  him  worth 
while.  He  requires  care,  not  setting  in 
order.  When  the  teacher  of  the  seven 
year  old  child  understands  that  morals  do 
not  concern  him  save  the  merely  prescrip- 
tive morality  of  obedience  to  parents  and 
to  teachers,  and  that  efHciency  is  but  a 
star  upon  the  horizon,  but  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  is  to  cultivate  and  to  grat- 
ify the  searching  activity  of  the  soul  of 
the  little  one, — that  intelligence  is  the 
ideal, — how  many  economies  can  be  ef- 
fected? and  how  clear  is  the  day's  duty? 
Nature,  story-telling,  learning  to  read,  in- 
dividual play,  singing,  happiness,  forth- 
putting  of  the  mind,  unding  how  to  do 
things  and  dropping  the  task  upon  the 
first  weariness ;  these  fill  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  as  well  as  of  the  children. 

FROM  NINE  TO  ELEVEN. 

At  nine  years  of  age,  the  child  has  been 
a  marked  subsidence  of  curiosity  with  its 
dissipation  of  attention.  Moral  ideas  have 
begun  to  glimmer  in  him.  He  desires 
knowledge  that  he  may  use  it.  He  is  not 
so  much  self-conscious  as  self-centered. 
He  is  willing  to  drill  himself  in  games 
with  others;  but  he  has  not  yet  the  true 
or  the  whole  social  spirit.  His  motive  in 
life  seems  to  be  to  get  things  for  himself, 
especially  to  get  things  done  by  himself 
for  himself.  In  this  selfishness  there  is 
no  malice ;  he  is  simply  unmoral.  Drill  so 
far  from  being  an  offense  has  become  a 
need  and  a  pleasure.  But  no  mode  of  stim- 
ulation from  outside  can  be  endured.  Nor 
should  any  demands  or  commands  be  di- 
rected toward  him  beyond  those  of  sheer 
necessity.  All  that  he  requires  is  oppor- 
tunity to  do  things  and  proper  direction 
in  doing  them.  He  must  play,  but  his  play 
now  needs  to  be  checked,  as  does  his  read- 
ing, lest  he  exhaust  himself  with  over- 
fatigue. 

FROM  ELEVEN  TO  THIRTEEN. 

When  the  teacher  of  the  eleven  year  old 
child  understands  that  morality  is  still 
far  off  and  that  knowledge  of  itself  counts 
for  nothing,  but  that  efficiency  is  attain- 
able now  or  never  and  that  the  best  days 
for  the  development  of  quickness  and  re- 
tentiveness  of  observation  have  already 
gone  by,  how  clear  becomes  the  day's 
duty !  To  put  through  one's  undertak- 
ings, to  play  games  skilfully,  to  know 
what  one  knows  certainly,  to  write,  and 
to  draw,  and  to  sing,  and  to  use  tools  ac- 
curately, to  do  whatever  one  does  well,  to 
persevere,  to  remember  perfectly,  to  read 
exactly  what  was  written  and  to  express 
the  thought  and  feeling  iu  what  was  writ- 


ten ;  for  the  sake  of  the  boy  these  fill  the 
mind  of  the  teacher, — not  so  many  pages 
of  the  readers  or  so  many  paragraphs  of 
the   geographies. 

FROM  THIRTEEN  TO  SEVENTEEN. 

At  thirteen  years  of  age,  there  is  consid- 
erable idealism,  derived,  of  course,  from 
the  fruits  of  the  curiosity  and  industry  of 
the  earlier  years.  The  self-centering  has 
become  self-consciousness ;  in  the  con- 
science of  this  boy,  there  is  a  deal  of  genu- 
ine morality.  Honor,  truth-telling,  loyalty, 
diligence,  decency,  are  fairly  well  grown ; 
but  sympathy,  self-denial,  and  gracious- 
ness  are  only  in  the  bud.  Drill  is  not  yet 
resented ;  but  the  period  for  it  has  passed 
the  climax.  The  boy  has  made  no  little 
progress  in  his  games  towar^  action  in 
association   with   others. 

More  vital  still  will  be  the  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  first  year  high  school 
teacher,  and  more  complete  still  will  be 
the  change  in  the  atmosphere  of  his  room, 
when  he  comprehends  that  the  fifteen  year 
old  boy  does  not  come  to  school  to  learn 
Latin  or  algebra  or  physical  geography  or 
mechanical  drawing.  God  did  uot  CTeate 
the  boy  from  the  foundations  of  the  world 
in  order  that  this  knowledge  might  find 
preservation  in  him  as  a  repository  at  all. 
The  boy  lives  that  he  may  grow  and  mani- 
fest in  the  universe  certain  powers  and 
qualities ;  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  is  fac- 
ing human  society,  to  absorb  this  into  his 
soul,  to  learn  how  to  pursue  his  own 
course  in  the  flood  of  life.  The  studies 
will  pass ;  so  will  the  boy ;  so  will  the 
race.  They  are  to  learn  what  courage  and 
fortitude  and  honor  and  truthfulness  and 
self-sacrifice  are.  I  judge  this  because  I 
see  these  qualities  rising  in  the  noblest 
humanity  in  all  lands  and  ages  and  here 
and  now  in  the  season  of  adolescence. 

AT  SEVENTEEN. 

At  seventeen  years  of  age,  idealism  is 
almost  at  its  climax.  The  youth  has  begun 
to  have  a  sense  of  values  or  principles ; 
this  sense  is  still  obscure,  indefinite,  and 
unreliable,  therefore  in  its  findings ;  but 
intellection  or  reason  has  reached  the 
point  of  activity.  Habits  are  fairly  well 
fixed,  and  the  day  of  drill  is  past.  Moral- 
ity is  not  established  in  respect  to  details ; 
but  the  spirit  of  morality,  which  is  wis- 
dom, is  alive  and  strong.  Efficiency  to- 
ward intended  ends  is  at  its  height  as  a 
power,  but,  of  course,  not  yet  in  respect  to 
the  results.  To  both  demands  and  com- 
mands the  youth  is  keenly  sensitive  and 
fairly  responsive.  I  speak  of  the  normal 
boy,  normally  educated,  and  not  of  the 
boy  who  is  going  to  wreck  in  sin  or  in 
crime. 

THE  THREE  IDEALS  OF  THE  SOUL. 

]\Ian  is  dual,  as  everyone  knows ;  a  crea- 
ture of  body  and  soul.  For  the  body,  he 
has  but  one  authoritative  ideal, — health ; 
for  the  soul,  he  has  three  ideals.  It  would 
be  easy  to  show  the  source  of  man's  con- 
ception of  his  psychical  nature  as  triune. 
Without   volition,    affection,    and   intellec- 
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tion,  all  three,  there  would  be  no  freedom 
for  the  soul,  for  freedom  springs  from  op- 
positions and  reconciliations.  Were  the 
soul  to  function  in  but  cue  mode,  there 
would  be  absolute  tyraunj-  like  the  co- 
hesion of  a  solid ;  were  it  to  function  in 
but  two  modes,  there  would  be  ceaseless 
warfare  like  the  conflict  within  gas ;  but 
the  soul  has  the  ordered  liberty  of  the 
fluid.  These  three  modes  in  which  the 
soul  functions  suggest  three  idfals-:  intel- 
ligence, efliciencj-,  and  morality.  These 
three  terms,  however,  are  not  of  the 
same  powers,  but  form  a  scale.  Intelli- 
gence may  be  characterized  as  the  activity 
of  the  soul, — its  curiositj',  stimulated  or 
excited  by  motives  set  in  action  by  facts 
pressing  upon  it  from  the  world  without. 
Here  body  unites  or  correlates  with  soul, 
for  without  health,  motives  cannot  well  up 
in  the  soul.  Life  is  pi'imarily  a  process  of 
originating  motive  force;  it  is,  of  course, 
primarily  physical,  and  becomes  psychical 
only  when  motives  stir.  Motives  are  al- 
ways unconscious :  they  ally  themselves 
with  interests  which  are  the  effects  of  the 
functioning  of  facts.  Motives  are  primi- 
tive willings,  capable  of  development  into 
conscious  purposes,  but  dying  themselves 
in  the  process,  as  the  seeds  die.  What  we 
mean  by  intelligence  in  this  phase  is  sim- 
ply the  soul  quickened  by  motives  to  in- 
quire what  the  world  is.  Efliciency  may 
be  characterized  as  intelligence  obedient 
to  ideals.  It  is  the  resultant  of  motives 
resolutely  at  woi'k  flnding  facts  of  life  and 
exciting  the  soul  to  interpret  them.  Ef- 
ficiency is  the  result  of  purposes  that  have 
reduced  bodj'  and  soul,  both,  to  their  own 
ends.  There  can  be  no  eiflciency  until 
there  is  nmch  critical  intelligence.  Moral- 
ity may  be  characterized  as  efliciency  that 
works  in  harmony  with  values  or  princi- 
ples as  established  in  the  fully  conscious 
soul.  Such  a  soul  knows  both  itself  and 
the  environing  world,  not  completely,  but 
certainly.  Life  proposes  these  three  aims  : 
to  originate  motives,  to  acquire  ideals,  and 
to  enforce  values  or, — to  use  other  words, 
— to  apply  principles.  When  an  individual 
has  attained  these  ends,  he  is  intelligent, 
eflicient  and  moral ;  it  is  possible  to  attain 
these  ends  in  middle  adolescense,  but  not 
before.  Then,  and  not  before,  it  is  reason- 
ably safe  to  allow  the  educated  boy  or  girl 
to  encounter  the  realities  of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  never 
know  what  studies  and  exercises  to  put 
in  or  to  keep  in,  to  put  out  or  to  keep  out 
of  the  educational  curriculum  until  we 
are  willing  to  ask  of  each  study  and  exer- 
cise these  three  questions : 

1..  What  motive  in  the  soul  does  this 
arouse? 

2.  What  ideal  does  this  furnish? 

3.  What  value  does  this  establish? 
But  these  three  questions  do  not  apply 

equally  to  each  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  boy  and  man ;  and  for  two  reasons : 
one  philosophical  and  the  other  scientific. 
To  expect  or  to  desire  a  full  and  proper 
appreciation  of  the  things,  conditions,  and 
relations  of  life  before  one  is  really  alive 
and  at  work  for  ends,  is  as  dangerous  to 


the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of  so- 
ciety as  it  is  false  to  the  known  facts. 
The  criminal  is  simply  the  man  who  is 
intelligent  and  eflicient  without  being 
wholly  moral.  The  more  his  education  in 
intelligence  and  in  efliciency  is  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  education  in  morality,  the 
worse  for  himself  and  for  the  world. 
Fully  to  accept  this  proposition,  it  is,  of 
course,  requisite  to  define  intelligence  as 
the  mere  activity  or  curiosity  or  motiva- 
tion of  the  soul  concerning  the  outer 
world, — to  define  efliciency  as  successfully 
worked  out  motivation ;  and  morality  as 
motivation  successful  in  relation  to  social 
values.  The  expert  criminal  fails  to  be- 
come a  whole  man  because  he  works  in 
afl'airs  that  are  not  worth  while  to  him- 
self and  also  offend  the  conscience  of  his 
fellows ;  in  other  words,  he  misjudges, 
fails  to  appreciate  wisely,  is  deficient  in 
the  higher  modes  of  intellection.  The 
philosophical  reason,  then,  why  we  do  not 
ask  with  equal  emphasis  all  three  ques- 
tions at  each  stage  in  conscious  evolution 
is  that  efiieiency  succeeds,  follows,  and 
flows  from  soul-activity,  primitive  intelli- 
gence, motivation ;  and  that  morality  suc- 
ceeds, follows  and  flows  from  efficiency. 
As  values  and  principles  are  higher  and 
more  diificult  than  ideals,  and  as  ideals 
are  higher  and  more  difficult  than  motives, 
so,  in  consequence  of  mere  unfolding  of 
these  terms,  morality,  or  social  wisdom,  is 
higher  than  efficiency,  and  efficiency  than 
intelligence. 

To  put  the  matter  in  negative  proposi- 
tions, no  man  can  be  moral  who  is  not 
already  efficient;  and  no  man  can  be 
efficient  who  is  not  already  of  actively 
moving  intelligence.  We  proceed  from 
being  observant  to  becoming  efficient,  and 
finally   attain  morality. 

A  REASONABLE  COURSE  OF  STUDX. 

Now  this  is  exactly  what  we  find  in  the 
facts  of  human  development  as  displayed 
in  genetic  psychology  and  discovered  by 
common  sense.  I  am  not  here  to  discuss 
how  interests  grow  from  the  activity  of 
the  intelligence  trying  to  dig  facts  out  of 
the  world  quarry ;  how  motives  grow  from 
interests  by  digging  more  facts ;  how 
ideals  grow  from  motives  by' yet  more  dig- 
ging ;  how  values  grow  from  ideals ;  how, 
after  adolescence,  we  begin  the  whole  pro- 
cess over  again,  and  go  from  science  to 
art  and  from  art  to  philosophy.  I  am 
here  to  suggest  some  of  these  elementary 
principles  of  psychology  apparently  appli- 
cable to  the  present  general  inquiry  of  how 
to  make  a  reasonably  educative  course  of 
study.  Intervals  of  reflection  have  led 
me  to  the  opinion  that  educators  who  de- 
sire to  avoid  scholastic  errors  correspond- 
ing to  the  excesses  of  spendthrifts,  must 
investigate  the  motives,  the  ideals,  and 
the  values  befitting  the  human  soul  in 
each  of  its  stages  and  derivable  from  such 
studies  and  exercises  as  may  be  admitted 
into  educational  courses.  And  I  venture 
the  prediction  that,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
now  excessive  number  of  topics  in  these 
courses,    to    set    our   topsy-turveydom    in 


order  with  the  true  upside  up  and  the 
true  outside  out, — really  to  educate  our 
youth,  and  to  persuade  the  common  con- 
science of  Amei'ican  humanity  into  giving 
us  adequate  material  support  in  this  work 
of  education,  we  shall  yet  have  to  devise 
a  psychological  curriculum.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  we  shall  do  this 
very  thing,  and  that  the  outcome  will  be 
simple  enough  to  surprise  ourselves  and  to 
gratify  the  general  public. 

Obviously,  this  proposition  amounts  to 
throwing  a  gossamer  bridge  of  dreams 
across  the  gulf  fixed  between  the  amaz- 
ing material  prosperity  of  the  American 
world  and  the  consequently  mortifying 
poverty  of  the  persons  who  as  teachers 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  prosperity  against  the  dearly 
beloved,  but  nevertheless  certainly  bar- 
barian children  constantly  welling  up  out 
of  our  uomes.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  eagerness  of  teachers  to  seize  upon 
every  new  fact  of  nature,  every  new  poem, 
every  new  exercise,  indeed  everything 
new,  as  a  possible  addition  to  the  school 
course,  proceeds  from  an  intellectual  activ- 
ity discontented  with  the  void  of  philo- 
sophical   and   psychological    wisdom. 

The  process  indicated  is  synchronous 
with  the  physical  growth  and  cannot  an- 
ticipate that  growth.  The  highest  ideal 
that  the  primary  school  has  any  psycho- 
logical right  to  set  before  itself  for  attain- 
ment is  intelligence,  soul-activity,  movit- 
ation  toward  the  external  world.  To  ex- 
pect efficiency  of  the  boy  of  ten  years  is 
cruel,  to  expect  morality  of  him  is  proof 
of  total  incompetence.  The  highest  ideal 
that  the  elementary  school  has  the  right 
to  seek  for  in  the  boy  of  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen is  efficiency.  The  proper  ideal  of  sec- 
ondary education,  with  its  climatic  years 
eighteen  or  twenty,  is  morality,  the  power 
to  affirm  and  to  deny,  to  do  and  to  with- 
stand. Unless  the  boy  shows  mental  ac- 
tivity by  the  age  of  ten ;  and  resoluteness 
towards  ends  by  the  age  of  fifteen ;  and 
honor,  honesty,  courage,  fortitude,  decen- 
cy, truthfulness,  purity,  loyalty,  self-denial 
and  self-reliance  by  the  age  of  twenty, 
there  is  little  hope  for  him. 

In  this  summary  I  have  tried  to  avoid 
details,  but  to  say  enough  to  fix  the  an- 
swers to  the  three  questions : 

1.  What  motive  in  the  soul  does  this 
arouse?  is  the  question  of  transcendent 
importance  in  dealing  with  small  children. 

2.  What  Idea  does  this  furnish?  is  the 
transcendent  question  for  the  boy  or  girl 
of  twelve  to  fifteen. 

3.  What  value  or  principle  does  this 
establish?  is  the  transcendent  question  in 
the  last  years  of  secondary  education. 

I  apprehend  that  in  the  next  period  of 
formal  education  there  will  be  such  inter- 
nal changes  in  our  courses  of  study  as  to 
make  their  ancestry  almost  unrecogniz- 
able. I  anticipate  this  both  because  of 
past  history  and  because  of  the  as  yet  un- 
spent force  of  psychology  and  of  sociology. 
It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  fifty  years 
hence  we  shall  have  (for  example)  for 
twelve  year  old  boys  and  girls  a  daily 
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program    at    school    with    such    notations 
as —         U.   S.  History, 
Spelling, 
Writing, 
Music, 
Languages, 
Manual  Training, 
Drawing, 
Geography, 
Physical  Culture, 
Arithmetic. 

It  is,  of  course,  certain  that  there  will 
be  new  axes  of  thought  with  resultant  new 
spheres  of  knowledge  and  of  art.  Also  it 
is  certain  that  annual  or  semi-annual  or 
quarterly  cutting  up  of  ten  (more  or  less) 
studies  and  exercises  will  disappear. 
What  I  am  trying  to  show  is  that  all 
objective  divisions  and  assignments  are 
false  to  educational  science  and  there- 
fore incompatible  with  its  art.  I  hazard 
the  opinion  that  subjective  considerations 
will  determine  the  progress  of  the  schools. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  we 
shall  not  aim  to  plant  a  certain  l^nowledge 
of  Asia  or  of  colonial  history  or  of  per- 
centage or  of  carpentry  in  a  boy,  say  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  but  to  evolve  out  of  his 
growing  soul  certain  powers,  dispositions, 
and  purposes. 

We  must  thrust  the  course  of  study 
into  its  place  as  solely  a  means  to  an  end. 
We  must  reject  in  the  courses  everything 
that  is  false  to  the  period  of  life  repre- 
sented by  the  children  of  the  various 
grades.  We  must  repel  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake ;  there  is  no  such  thing  properly 
known  in  the  world  of  education, — and  in 
the  process  we  will  find  ourselves  simpli- 
fying our  problem  wonderfully. 

In  the  remaking  of  our  courses  of  study, 
we  shall  reform  them  not  merely  by 
years,  but  by  days  and  minutes.  We  are 
doing  this  very  thing,  for  educational 
psychology  is  actually  getting  into  our 
schools.  To  accomplish  this  reform  we 
must  turn  the  schools  inside  out,  driving 
tradition,  as  such,  away  and  calling  in  the 
spirit  of  truth,  which  is  reason. 
CERTAIN  SPECIFIC  CONCLUSIONS 
APPEAR  INEVITABLE. 

The  school  day  of  uniform  length  for 
all  pupils  four  to  twenty-four  years  of 
age  is  a  mechanism  to  be  discarded  as 
soon  as  possible  by  the  human  spirit. 

Utilitarianism  that  is  mere  materialism 
must  not  dictate  writing  drills  to  six  year 
old  children  or  spelling  drills  to  sixteen 
year  old  youths ;  making  school  harmful 
in  the  one  case  and  hateful  jn  the  other. 

We  must  locate  the  topics  of  arithmetic 
where  they  belong  according  to  the  science 
of  genetic  psychology. 

Since  all  history  is  essentially  a  story 
of  morals,  we  will  leave  formal  history  to 
the  years  of  well  advanced  adolesence. 

Literature,  music,  drawing,  and  play 
will  constitute  the  day's  program  for  small 
children. 

For  the  nine  year  olds,  school  will  be 
a  rather  formal  affair,  mainly  of  drills  in 
language,  drawing,  music,  number  opera- 
tions, carpentering  or  sewing,  with  read- 
ing and  writing  and  games. 


For  the  thirteen  year  olds,  there  will 
be  the  foregoing  with  compositions  and 
information  lessons  added.  There  will  be 
also  a  foreign  language  and  something  of 
what  we  now  include  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, and  algebra. 

The  present  scheme  of  one  teacher  for 
forty  or  fifty  children  for  five  hours  a 
day,  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  for 
forty  weeks  in  the  year,  with  incidental 
home  lessons  to  be  taught  by  the  parents, 
will  go  by  the  board.  Night  work  for 
pupils  should  be  unknown.  Individuals 
may  benefit  for  a  time  by  night  study; 
but  the  race  never,  the  community  never, 
the  next  generation  never. 

I  have  not  tried  to  answer  the  question, 
What  are  the  essential  studies?  but  the 
underlying  questions  whose  answers  must 
determine  the  more  familiar  questions. 
The  purpose  of  the  curriculum  should  be 
to  develop  intelligence  in  beginners,  effi- 
ciency in  ten-year-old  pupils,  and  morality 
in  the  adolescents.  Every  study  and 
every  exercise  should  pass  the  criticism 
of  these  tests.  Each  topic  must  stand, 
not  on  its  own  merits,  as  viewed  by  the 
world  of  active  life,  but  on  its  merits  as 
viewed  by  the  world  of  education.  There 
will  be  no  more  artificial  sequences  to  last 
a  year  or  ten  years,  styled  grammar  and 
arithmetic,  etc.  The  early  secondary  edu- 
cation will  be  essentially  informational 
and  moral  to  lay  foundations  for  science, 
art  and  philosophy. 

Not  to  be  at  least  healthy,  is  to  be  an 
invalid ;  to  be  healthy  only  and  not  intel- 
ligent, is  to  be  an  idiot ;  to  be  only  healthy 
and  intelligent,  is  to  be  a  parasite;  to  be 
only  healthy  and  intelligent  and  efficient 
is  to  be  a  criminal,  or  at  least  a  sinner, 
and  dangerous  to  our  fellows, — and  there 
are  of  these  not  a  few,  in  prison  and  out ; 
but  to  be  all  these  things  and  of  sound 
morality  also  is  to  be  the  educated  man 
whom  alone  the  school  should  graduate 
not  before  the  fullness  of  time. 

In  the  light  of  ideals,  shining  in  their 
projjer  places  in  the  pathway  of  educa- 
tion, let  youth  ascend. 

These  moral,  efficient,  intelligent,  heal- 
thy youth  are  safe  in  the  world ;  and  it 
is  safe  for  the  world  to  receive  them. 

In  this  presentation,  I  have  absolutely 
rejected  two  familiar  theories :  that  the 
child  must  pass  through  the  history  of  the 
race,  and  that  he  must  be  prepared  direct 
for  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
modern  world.  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  the  historical  theory  or  the  socio- 
logical theory  solves  this  problem  of  the 
curriculum.  I  have  rejected  the  tradi- 
tional theory  that  we  must  accept  as  very 
good  most  of  what  is  and  add  the  new  as 
public  opinion  may  dictate.  And  I  have 
said  in  terms  as  unequivocal  as  they  are 
brief  that  to  my  thinking,  as  I  view  the 
external  world  of  reality  and  the  real 
world  of  the  soul,  we  shall  find  our  solu- 
tion in  a  genetic  psychology  that  reveals 
the  processes  and  stages,  the  functions  and 
the  interests,  the  motives,  the  ideals,  and 
the  principles  of  the  soul  as  it  journeys 
and  sojourns  from  birth  to  death. 


Ye  Olde  New  Englande  Pedagogue. 

Righte  learned  is  ye  Pedagogue, 
Fulle  apt  to  reade  and  spelle. 

And  eke  to  teach  ye  parts  of  speache. 
And  strap  ye  urchins  welle. 

For  as  'tis  meete  to  soake  ye  feete, 

Ye  ailing  heade  to  mende. 
Ye  yonker's  pate  to  stimulate, 

He  beats  ye  other  ende! 

Righte  lordlie  is  ye  Pedagogue 

As  any  turband  Turke; 
For  welle  to  rule  ye  District  Schoole, 

It  is  no  idle  worke. 

For  oft  rebellion  lurketh  there 

lu  breastes  of  secrete  foes. 
Of  malice  fulle,  in  waite  to  pulle 

Ye  Pedagogue  his  nose! 

Sometimes  he  hears,  with  trembling  feares, 

Of  ye  ungodlie  rogue 
On  mischieffe  bent,  with  felle  intent 

To  lick  ye  Pedagogue! 

And  if  ye  Pedagogue  be  smalle. 

When  to  the  battell  led 
In  suche  a  plighte,  God  send  him  mighte 

To  break  ye  rogue  his  heade; 

Daye  after  daye,  for  little  paye. 

He  teacheth  what  he  can. 
And  bears  ye  yolke,  to  please  ye  folke, 

And  ye  Committee-man. 

Ah !  many  crosses  hathe  he  borne. 

And  many  trials  founde. 
Ye  while  he  trudged  ye  district  through, 

And  boarded  rounde  and  rounde! 

Fulle  solemn  is  ye  Pedagogue, 

Among  ye  noisy  churls, 
Yet  other  while  he  hath  a  smile 

To   give  ye  handsome  girls ; 

And  one, — ye  fayrest  mayde  of  all, — 

To  cheere  his  wayninge  life. 
Shall  be,  when   Springe  ye  flowers  shall 
bring. 
Ye  Pedagogue  his  wife! 

—John  Godfrey  Saxe. 


School  Opens. 

Across  the  village  schoolroom  floor 

The   checkered  shadows   flit. 
While  on  the  benches,  stained  and  hacked. 

These  dignitaries  sit. 

A  President  is  in  the  rear 

With  freckles  on  his  nose; 
Beside  him  sits  a  pirate  chief 


The  Generals  are  scattered  thick. 

An  Admiral  is  near, 
A  cowboy  and  a  learned  Judge 

Each  flank  an  engineer. 

Then  comes  a  curly-headed  chap — 

God  bless  the  little  lad!— 
His  high  ambition  is  but  this : 

He's  "go'n'  to  be  like  dad." 

Oh,  dad,  the  job  thus  rests  on  you. 

And  failure  would  be  sad; 
Don't  let  the  great  men  beat  the  chap 

Who's  "go'n'  to  be  like  dad." 

— New  York   Sun. 


A  Stream  Song. 

By  Helen  Northall  Dodd. 

A  clear  little  stream  as  it  hurried  along. 
Sang  to  the  world  a  wild  sweet  song; 
It  sang  to  the  birds  in  the  treetops  high. 
It  sang  to  the  clouds  as  they  floated  by, 
And  the  flowers  nodded  that  near  it  grew ; 
What  did  it  sing,  little  child,  to  you? 
Oh,  what  did  it  sing,  little  child,  to  you? 
— Kindergarten  Review. 
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Can  Country  Schools  Run  Eight  Months? 

The  schools  of  Durham  County  are  in 
fine  shape.  They  stand  high  in  organiza- 
tion, efficiency,  and  grade  of  work.  Those 
who  say  that  four  and  iive  months  are 
long  enough  for  the  country  schools  and 
that  country  children  cannot  be  spared 
from  the  fields  longer  than  four  or  five 
months  during  the  year,  would  do  well  to 
study  the  Durham  County  schools.  The 
average  term  is  eight  months. 

Superintendent  0.  W.  Massey,  when 
asked  about  the  schools  for  the  year,  said 
that  he  was  delighted  with  the  work  done 
and  with  the  attendance.  He  said  that 
the  schools  had  never  been  any  better  and 
he  thought  the  final  reports  would  show 
an  increase  in  the  attendance.  In  the 
county  there  are  twenty-eight  white 
schools  and  eighteen  colored,  these  not 
including  the  city  schools,  of  course,  and 
the  amount  of  money  spent,  including  the 
special  tax  money,  was  about  $22,000. 

The  parents  of  Durham  County  are  in 
the  habit  of  sending  their  children  to 
school  seven  and  eight  months.  They  have 
learned  how.  They  know  it  pays.  They 
do  not  permit  the  labor  question  to  inter- 
fere, for  they  have  so  planned  their  living 
that  education  has  become  a  necessity. 
Other  counties  could  find  much  food  for 
thought  here. 


High  School  Course  Criticised. 

Associate  SuiJt.  E.  L.  Stevens,  who,  as 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents' 
Committee  on  High  Schools,  in  his  report 
prepared  for  Dr.  Maxwell's  annual  report, 
speaks  of  the  overcrowding  of  the  high 
school  course : 

"As  to  the  quantity  of  work  required  in 
our  high  schools,  it  is,  of  course,  regulated 
largely  by  our  syllabuses.  The  quantita- 
tive standard  has  been  set  for  our  schools 
very  largely  by  the  eastern  colleges.  The 
increase  in  the  demands  made  by  these 
colleges  has  been  felt,  first,  in  the  syllabus 
prepared  by  the  college  entrance  examina- 
tion board ;  second,  in  the  quantity  of 
work  required  of  all  students  in  the  better 
high  schools.  High  school  men  all  over 
the  country,  I  thiuk,  are  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  the  quantity  of  work  required  of 


the  high  school  pupil,  even  if  he  be  prepar- 
ing for  college,  has  become  too  great. 

"I  am  quite  sure  that  we  have  been  re- 
quiring too  much  quantitative  work  in 
physics ;  that  in  geometry  much  original 
work  has  been  added  without  any  dimunl- 
tion  in  the  amount  of  book  work,  and  that 
our  requirement  in  Latin  or  in  German 
means  altogether  too  many  hours  of  daily 
study  and  preparation.  Our  work  in  Eng- 
lish has  been  too  difficult  in  that  it  calls 
for  definite  and  exact  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain English  texts  which  are  of  little  or 
uo  interest  in  themselves,  and  which,  to 
the  student,  have  little  present  or  histori- 
cal value. 

"We  have  been  unfortunate  in  being 
compelled  to  set  in  our  high  schools  for 
reading  and  study  a  great  number  of  books 
selected  by  the  well  knowu  committees 
of  the  several  associations  of  colleges  and 
preparatory  schools,  and  hence,  for  lack 
of  time,  have  been  unable  to  offer  to  our 
students  for  reading  many  other  books 
that  are  equally  valuable  and  which  con- 
tain matter  of  much  greater  interest  and 
closer  connection  with  the  interests  of 
their  lives." 


One  Million  for  Negro  Education. 

A  gift  of  one  million  dollars  for  the 
establishment  of  a  fund  for  rudimentary 
schools  for  Southern  negroes  has  been  an- 
nounced. The  donor  is  Miss  Anna  T. 
Jeaues,  a  Quakeress,  of  Philadelphia. 
Uooker  T.  Washington,  head  of  Tuskegee 
Institute,  and  Hollis  Burke  Frissell,  presi- 
dent of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial Institute,  are  named  as  trustees  of 
the  fund,  but  neither  of  ,the  institutions 
they  represent  will  share  in  the  gift.  The 
income  of  the  million  dollars  is  to  be  used 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
"Southern  United  States,  community, 
country  and  rural  schools  for  the  great 
mass  of  negroes  to  whom  the  small  rural 
and  community  schools  are  alone  avail- 
able." The  deed  of  gift  was  executed 
April  21,  and  in  it  Booker  Washington  and 
I'rissell  are  empowered  to  appoint  a  board 
of  trustees  in  connection  with  the  fund. 
The  Pennsylvania  company  for  insurance 
on  lives  and  granting  annuities,  of  this 
city,  will  act  as  fiscal  agent  for  the  trus- 
tees. 


English  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Why  do  the  public  school  children  of 
New  York  speak  and  write  such  wretched 
English'?  Since  January  1  the  teachers 
employed  by  the  city  have  been  answering 
this  question,  unconsciously  but  none  the 
less  completely,  in  the  letters  they  have 
been  sending  to  the  newspapers.  These 
communications  have  revealed  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  instructors  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  department  of  education  are 
themselves  grossly  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  composition  and  careless  in 
their  use  of  words. 

Of  the  several  hundreds  of  letters  from 
teachers  received  by  the  Sun,  very  many 


have  been  unfit  for  publication  without 
being  practically  rewritten.  In  some  cases 
it  has  been  actually  impossible  to  find  out 
what  the  writers  were  trying  to  say. 
Whole  pages  of  manuscript  have  been 
absolutely  meaningless.  Dozens,  if  not 
scores,  of  teachers,  have  sent  to  this  paper 
communications  which  a  properly  in- 
structed child  of  ten  would  blush  to  own. 
The  letters  of  this  description  have  been  so 
numerous  as  to  make  us  wonder  if  the 
majority  of  teachers,  men  and  women, 
regard  the  accepted  rules  of  capitalization 
and  punctuation  and  grammatical  con- 
struction as  oppressive,  to  be  resisted  at 
any  cost. 

From  such  instructors  a  child  cannot 
learn  the  English  language.  Undoubtedly 
the  carelessness  and  ignorance  displayed 
in  these  letters  is  shown  by  their  authors 
in  conversation  in  the  classrooms  and  out- 
side. How  can  the  pupils  acquire  any- 
thing else  than  bad  forms  of  English?  If 
their  parents  try  to  teach  them,  the 
effect  of  correct  precept  must  be  neutral- 
ized by  the  example  of  the  teacher,  whose 
authority  in  these  subjects  is  not  likely 
to  be  disputed.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
many  of  the  youngsters  make  a  sad  mess 
of  their  native  or  adopted  tongue? 

What  shall  be  done?  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation must  know  what  the  conditions  are. 
If  it  does  not  know,  an  investigating  com- 
mittee need  not  go  far  to  find  the  truth. 
The  subject  is  almost  as  important  as  the 
teaching  of  music  or  the  instruction  of  the 
young  in  paper  basket  making. — New  York 
Suu. 


Genetic  Psychology. 
All  students  of  educational  theories 
should  certainly  read  the  address  of  Dr. 
Wm.  E.  Chancellor,  published  elsewhere. 
It  was  delivered  in  February  before  the 
National  Association  of  School  Superin- 
tendents and  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention. He  addressed  himself  to  these 
five  questions : 

1.  Why  does  not  formal  education 
always  educate? 

2.  Why  do  children  leave  school,  or  why 
are  they  taken  from  school  before  they 
are  educated? 

3.  Why  do  so  many  men  and  women 
criticise,  distrust,  censure,  or  reject  educa- 
tion as  it  is,  for  not  being  genuinely  what 
it  purports  to  be? 

4.  Why  are  educators  given  so  much 
responsibility  and  so  little  authority? 

5.  Why  is  it  so  difficult,  why  is  it  impos- 
sible to  get  sufficient  money  for  formal 
education? 

In  answering  these  questions,  Dr.  Chan- 
cellor pays  his  respects  to  the  three 
theories  of  education  that  have  exercised 
such  an  influence  on  educational  thought 
— the  Culture  Epoch  Theory,  the  Sociologi- 
cal Theory,  and  the  Natural  Evolutionist 
Theory.  He  believes  that  these  three 
theories  will  never  answer  the  questions 
above,  but  that  will  be  answered  by 
the  psychologists,  and  too,  within  the 
near    future.      He    believes    that    genetic 
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psychology  Is  now  answering  them,  and 
tliat  witbin  the  next  fifty  years  our 
courses  of  study  will  undergo  a  most  rad- 
ical change.  Students  of  pedagogy  and 
psychology  will  find  much  of  real  interest 
in  this  address,  whether  they  agree  fully 
with  Dr.  Chancellor's  conclusions  or  not. 


Obstacles  to  General  Introduction  of  Agri- 
culture Into  the  Public  Schools. 

There  are  many  things  which  have  a 
tendency  to  hinder  the  rapid  progress  of 
this  movement.  One  of  these  is  the  con- 
servatism or  apathy  of  school  ofiBcers.  This 
applies  not  only  to  local  officers,  but  also 
to  State  superintendents  of  public  instruc- 
tion, county  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  the  officers  of  agricultural  colleges  in 
many  of  the  states.  Some  of  these  officers 
doubt  the  possibility  or  wisdom  of  teach- 
ing agriculture  in  the  common  schools  on 
account  of,  the  lack  of  text-books,  or  the 
lack  of  trained  teachers,  or  for  some  other 
reason.  It  is,  however,  a  notable  fact  that 
in  the  states  where  such  officials  are  co- 
operating actively  and  earnestly  in  con- 
ducting a  lively  campaign  along  these  lines, 
agriculture  is  actually  being  taught  with 
considerable  success,  and  teachers  who  feel 
that  they  are  unprepared  in  this  branch 
are  flocking  to  summer  schools  where  they 
can  make  the  necessary  preparation. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  the  teachers  in 
rural  districts  are  mostly  women  with 
little  or  no  normal  training  either  in  the 
ordinary  branches  taught  in  the  common 
schools  or  in  special  subjects.  There  is  no 
teaching  profession  in  the  rural  schools. 
The  salaries  are  so  low  that  they  do  not  at- 
tract those  who  have  prepared  themselves 
for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

THE  PLACE   OF   AGRICULTURE  IN   THE   COURSE. 

The  course  in  elementary  agriculture 
may  be  given  most  appropriately  during 
the  last  two  years  in  the  rural  common 
school.  The  time  to  be  devoted  to  this 
course  will  necessarily  vary  in  difTerent 
schools,  but  it  is  believed  that  on  the  aver- 
age not  less  than  one  hour  per  week  during 
two  years  will  be  required  to  make  the 
course  effective.  A  well  arranged  and  up- 
to-date  text-book,  with  illustrations  and 
suggestions  for  practical  exercises,  should 
be  adopted  as  a  basis  for  this  study.  A 
lew  such  books  already  exist  and  an  in- 
creased demand  would  undoubtedly  lead 
to  the  production  of  others  and  the  still 
further  improvement  of  books  of  this  class. 
The  text-book  will  in  most  cases  be  neces- 
sary as  a  more  or  less  definite  guide  for 
the  teacher,  who  will  in  all  probability  be 
without  spedial  training  in  agriculture. 
It  will  also  be  helpful  to  the  pupils  in 
giving  a  systematic  view  and  in  fixing  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  to  the 
parents  in  showing  them  what  such  in- 
struction really  involves  and  in  creating 
an  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
books. 

The  instruction  in  the  classroom  should 
be-  supplemented  by  simple  experiments 
with    soils,    plants,    and    animals    both    at 


school  and  at  home.  Every  efi'ort  should 
be  made  to  connect  the  instruction  with 
the  home  life  of  the  pupils.  As  an  aid  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  aim  the  pupils 
should  be  taken  on  occasional  Saturday 
excursions  to  neighboring  farms  to  see  im- 
proved live  stock,  examine  plans  of  build- 
ings, and  take  notes  on  methods  of  crop- 
ping and  cultivating.  Visits  to  county 
fairs,  where  arrangements  could  be  made 
to  allow  the  older  pupils  to  judge  some  of 
the  live  stock,  fruits,  and  grain,  and  com- 
pare their  scores  with  the  work  of  the 
judges,  would  be  fine  training  for  the 
classes  in  agriculture.  This  scheme  has 
been  tried  with  older  students  of  agricul- 
ture and  has  met  with  thorough  approval. 
The  officers  of  the  fairs  could  probably  be 
induced  to  ofl'er  prizes  for  products  grown 
by  the  pupils  and  for  other  agricultural 
work  done  by  them;  or  special  exhibits  of 
their  work  could  be  made  at  farmers'  in- 
stitutes or  other  meetings  attended  by  their 
parents.  All  these  things  would  tend  to 
create  an  interest  in  farm  life,  and  would 
encourage  parents  to  make  the  farm  more 
attractive  to  the  children. 

The  schoolrooms  should  be  provided  with 
illustrative  material  consisting  of  charts, 
pictures,  collections  of  specimens  (largely 
made  by  the  pupils),  and  boxes,  cans, 
plates  and  other  inexpensive  material 
which  can  be  used  in  making  apparatus  for 
conducting  experiments.  There  should  also 
be  a  school  library  containing  at  least  a 
few  standard  reference  books  on  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  lagrieulture  and  the 
publications  of  the  State  experiment  sta- 
tions and  the  United  State  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


Organizing  the  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly. 

[Reprinted  from  the  N.  C.  Teacher,  Juh',  ISSi.] 

In  August,  1883,  the  iS'orth  Carolina 
Teacher  conceived  the  idea  of  a  gather- 
ing of  the  teachers  of  the  State  at  some 
of  our  delightful  mountain  resorts  for  pur- 
poses of  "health,  rest,  improvement  and 
recreation."  The  jn'oposition  seemed  prac- 
tical, and  at  once  became  popular  through- 
out the  State,  and  for  several  months  the 
teachers  have  been  reading  about  and 
thinking  of  the  "Chautauqua"  meeting  in 
the  mountains,  or,  as  hereafter  to  be 
known,  "The  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly,"  and  wishing  for  the  time  to 
arrive  when  they  would  start  upon  this 
trip  so  full  of  delightful  anticipations. 
The  "Assembly"  train  started  from  Golds- 
boro  on  June  16,  with  nearly  a  hundred 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  on 
board.  At  Raleigh  almost  a  hundred  more 
were  added  to  the  happy  company,  and  at 
nearly  every  station  along  the  route  the 
number  was  increased,  until  the  train 
reached  Haywood  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
at  .-i  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  the  17th.  with  over 
three  hundred  Assembly  visitors  on  board. 

The  ride  over  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains was  grand  beyond  description,  and 
awakened  many  an  expression  of  delight- 
ful astonishment  and  admiration  from  the 
visitors.  The  scenery  along  this  wonder- 
ful piece  of  railroad  engineering  is  equal 
in  imposing  grandeur  and  magnificence  to 
any  in  the  Union,  and,  through  the  kind 
thoughtfulness  of  Col.  A.  B.  Andrews,  the 
president  of  the  road,  and  Mr.  McBee,  the 


manager,  the  visitors  were  enabled  to  en- 
joy the  full  beauties  of  the  scenery  in 
ways  which  are  never  accorded  to  the 
regular  traveller  or  tourist.  The  long 
train  was  carried  over  the  mountain  in 
two  sections,  each  with  an  engine,  and  the 
trip  was  so  nicely  arranged  that  the  first 
section  was  upon  the  high  trestle  near 
Round  Knob,  when  the  second  section  was 
passing  over  a  point  of  road  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  below.  The  trains  were  in 
full  view  of  each  other,  and  this  wonder- 
ful sight  caused  the  astonished  spectators 
to  indulge  in  prolonged,  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause, amid  waving  of  handlverehiefs  and 
hats.  A  most  excellent  mountain  break- 
fast awaited  the  party  at  the  new  Round 
Knob  Hotel,  and  the  stimulating  air,  aided 
by  the  excitement  of  the  scenery,  had 
sharpened  every  hitherto  sluggish  appe- 
tite into  such  vigorous  activity  that  the 
smoking  viands  so  carefully  prepared 
were  partaken  of  with  an  exceedingly 
keen  relish.    .    .     . 

After  reaching  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs  the  whole  party  rested  until  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  when  the  Assembly 
was  organized  and  the  regular  work  of 
the  meeting  began.     .     .     . 

The  first  session  of  the  "North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly"  was  a  complete  suc- 
cess in  every  particular,  and  is  conceded 
to  have  been  the  grandest  and  most  im- 
portant educational  meeting  ever  held  in 
the  South.  The  attendance  was  very 
large  (representing  sixty -five  counties 
and  ten  states)  .  .  .  The  Assembly 
is  now  thoroughly  organized  for  perma- 
nency, with  a  full  corps  of  officers  and 
committees.  It  is  an  absolute  necessity  in 
North  Carolina,  and  has  a  great  field  of 
usefulness  before  it ;  .  .  .  therefore, 
every  ambitious  teacher  in  the  State 
ought  to  become  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly. .  .  If  the  first  session  of  the  As- 
sembly had  accomplished  nothing  more 
than  an  exceedingly  pleasant  meeting  and 
social  acquaintance  with  one  another,  of 
such  a  splendid  body  of  live  and  progres- 
sive teachers,  the  occasion  would  have 
been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  school 
interests  of  the  State ;  but  to  this  result 
is  to  be  added  the  valuable  discussions, 
lectures  and  essays,  which  will  place  the 
teachers  higher  in  the  work,  and  kindle 
the  educational  fire  in  the  State  into  such 
a  glow  as  shall  be  felt  from  the  sea  even 
to  the  "lofty  granite  towers." 


There  is  being  established  at  Governor's 
Island,  Cami)  Tuckasseegee,  Swain 
County,  a  school  for  young  men  designed 
to  prepare  them  for  college  life,  and  it 
will  make  a  feature  of  the  physical  devel- 
opment of  the  young  man.  Ten  teachers 
will  be  employed,  and  the  school  will 
open  in  .June.  This  is  a  well  established 
school,  which  is  being  brought  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Swain  County.  Boat  racing,  fish- 
ing, and  mountain  climbing  is  going  to  be 
a  feature  of  life  at  Camp  Tuckasseegee, 
and  the  school  will  open  with  more  than 
100  students. 


The  late  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver  used  to 
say  that  the  best  money  spent  in  the  edu- 
cation of  a  girl  was  that  which  was  spent 
for  the  purchase  of  her  railroad  ticket 
from  home  to  college.  "What  a  billy 
country  this  is !"  exclaims  the  eastern 
girl.  "What  a  flat  country  this  is !"  ex- 
claims the  mountain  girl.  And  thus  they 
get  each  other's  point  of  view.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  those  who  attend  great 
educational   gatherings. 


Elizabeth  City,  Wadesboro.  and  Pitts- 
boro  have  all  voted  local  tax.  These  are 
the  last  of  the  old  towns  of  much  size  to 
hold  out  against  a  public  school  for  all 
the  children. 
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School  News  Notes  and  Personal  Items. 


This  notice  marked  thus  X  with  pen 
or  pencil  indicates  your  subscription  is 
due  and  a  remittance  of  the  amount  is 
asked. 

Asheboro  is  completing  a  If20,000  scbool 
building. 

Goldsboro  is  planning  to  erect  a  liigb 
school  building  to  cost,  when  completed, 
about  S20,000. 

Wake  County  is  erecting  some  excellent 
school  buildings.  In  the  Apex  and  the 
Holly  Springs  districts  the  trustees  are 
preparing  to  erect  buildings  to  cost  $5,000 
each.  This  is  a  very  substantial  evidence 
of  ijrogress. 

We  publish  elsewhere  a  list  of  questions 
that  were  given  during  the  summer  school 
last  year  in  Raleigh.  Provisions  are  now 
made  for  a  State  certificate  which  carries 
with  it  a  minimum  salary  of  $35  a  month 
and  is  good  in  any  county  in  the  State. 

On  May  7  Roxboro  voted  an  issue  of 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  new  school  building. 
Only  15  votes  were  cast  against  the  issue. 
It  is  the  desire  of  the  trustees  to  have  the 
building  ready  for  the  fall  term.  The  site 
has  already  been  selected. 

The  new  school  law  containing  all  the 
amendments  of  the  last  General  Assem- 
bly is  being  sent  out  from  the  office  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. Every  teacher  should  secure  a  copy 
from  the  county  superintendent  at  once 
and  become  acquainted  with  it. 

No  legislation  in  recent  years  has  pro- 
duced so  much  activity  as  the  uew  high 
school  law.  Even  before  the  law  was 
printed  for  distribution  the  county  super- 
intendents were  up  and  doing.  Now  read 
carefully  not  only  the  law,  but  the  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  same. 

"Esperanto  in  Twenty  Lessons"  is  the 
title  of  a  new  book  just  from  the  press  of 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  Those  who 
desire  to  kuow  more  of  this  new  language, 
that  has  received  so  much  consideration 
within  the  past  year,  can  find  an  excel- 
lent study  in  this  little  book ;  price  50 
cents. 

A  summer  school  will  be  open  for  teach- 
ers and  students  at  the  University  who 
desire  to  take  special  courses  in  any  line 
of  study.  Such  a  school  is  needed  in 
North  Carolina  and  those  who  desire  to 
use  their  summer  vacations  in  the  mo.st 
profitable  way  would  do  well  to  consider 
these  advantages. 

The  rules  and  regulations  governing 
State  certificates  will  be  prepared  later 
and  sent  to  the  county  superintendents, 
and  the  examinations  will  be  held  by  the 
county  superintendents  at  the  usual  time, 
in  July.  The  county  stiperintendents  will 
be  able  to  furnish  the  teachers  with  all 
necessary  in  formation. 

In  selecting  a  lot  for  the  school  build- 


ing in  the  Holly  Springs  district.  Wake 
County,  ten  acres  were  purchased,  three 
of  which  at  that  time  were  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  Woman's  Betterment  Associa- 
tion of  this  district  will  plant  the  'three 
acres  in  cotton  and  it  will  be  cultivated 
by  the  school  and  the  community. 

The  American  schools  cannot  afford  to 
do  less  than  the  Italian  government  has 
done.  As  illustrative  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  George  Washington  to  his  coun- 
try, the  Italian  Minister  of  Education  has 
issued  a  decree  that  all  the  state  schools 
should  call  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
to  his  life  and  services  to  humanity. 

There  is  growing  demand  for  high 
school  teachers.  Already  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  a  sufiicient  number  of  well- 
equipped  young  men  and  women  for  the 
work.  Chapel  Hill  is  offering  a  course  of 
instruction  in  the  grammar  school  to  be 
conducted  in  July,  that  should  appeal  to 
all  who  desire  to  equip  themselves  for 
high  school  work. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Stevens  and  Professor  C.  M. 
Connor  devoted  a  week  to  visiting  the 
rural  schools  of  Wake  County,  traveling 
through  the  country  bj'  buggy,  and  visit- 
ing the  most  important  schools.  At  each 
school  they  delivered  talks  upon  agricul- 
ture and  agricultural  education,  laying 
special  stress  uijon  the  advisability  of 
teaching  these  subjects  in  the  schools. 

The  State  legislature  has  authorized  the 
school  authorities  of  Asheville  to  take 
charge  of  the  kindergartens  of  the  city  in 
the  future.  During  the  past  fifteen  years 
the  kindergartens  have  been  run  by  the 
Asheville  Free  Kindergarten  Association, 
by  private  subscription.  There  are  three 
good  schools  with  six  teachers  in  opera- 
tion. This  number  will  doubtless  be  added 
to  another  year. 

The  last  attraction  of  the  Lyceum 
course  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Le- 
noir Graded  School  recently,  in  the  form 
of  a  high-class  lecture  by  Mr.  Gerhardt. 
Over  eighty  dollars  was  realized  from  the 
course,  to  be  given  to  the  library  fund 
of  the  school.  Supt.  A.  E.  Waltz  consid- 
ers himself  happy  in  securing  the  services 
of  ex-Gov.  Bob  Taylor  for  a  lecture  dur- 
ing the  coming  commencement.  May  20 
and   21. 

Meta  Vaux  Warrick,  a  colored  sculp- 
tress, has  been  api^ointed  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  sculptress  for  the 
negro  exhibit  of  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion. Her  plans  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Negro  Pavilion  include  a  series  of  fifteen 
tableaux,  illustrating  the  negro  race  in 
America,  from  the  landing  of  the  first 
slaves  at  Jamestown  in  1600  until  the 
present  time.  The  work  of  the  young 
colored  woman  is  already  attracting  at- 
tention. 

A  Scotland  Neck  paper  has  a  long  ac- 


count of  the  work  of  the  graded  schools 
of  that  town.  It  says  in  part :  "I  want  to 
repeat  what  I  have  often  said,  there  is 
not  a  better  school  in  North  Carolina  of 
its  grade  than  this  one.  There  are  others 
that  far  surpass  it  in  equipment,  but  in 
teaching  ability  none.  Professor  Wilson 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  are  not  gov- 
erned by  personalities  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  but  by  fitness.  And  the  result 
is  a  body  that  can't  be  surpassed.  The 
superintendent  is  a  big-souled,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  full  of  his  work  to  the 
brim,  and  in  love  with  everybody  and 
everything  good.  And  in  my  stay  of 
nearly  four  years  in  the  town,  I  have  not 
heard  a  single  criticism  of  him  that  I  re- 
call, either  by  child  or  parent,  or  anybody 
else.  The  right  man  and  the  right  place 
have  joined  hands  for  once.  One  man 
told  the  writer  yesterday  he  paid  about 
six  dollars  tax  and  got  back  over  one 
hundred  in  tuition.  What  other  invest- 
ment declares  such  a  dividend,  and  who 
can  calculate  the  per  cent  when  the  ad- 
vantage given  this  man's  children  is 
counted  in?  The  benefits  of  this  school 
can  never  be  calculated  in  this  world. 
The  motto  of  the  school  is  "Christ  the 
Great  Teacher,"  and  this  is  the  personal 
motto  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
faculty.  And  these  hard  worked,  and 
poorly  paid  servants  of  the  public  are 
never  too  tired  to  go  out  to  the  churches 
and  instruct  classes  on  the  Sabbath.  A 
school  after  the  only  correct  idea,  where 
the  whole  man  grows  proportionately." 


How  to  Study  Latin. 

[Continued  from  I'a^e  4-.] 

college  president.  I  do  not  want  to  b« 
understood  as  saying  that  a  man's  educa- 
tion puts  him  at  a  disadvantage  in  guess- 
ing, but  I  fail  to  see  where  his  education 
is  going  to  do  him  much  good  in  a  case 
of  a  pure  guess. 

After  we  have  the  meaning  of  the  Latin, 
the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  express  that 
meaning  in  English.  Not  in  any  kind  of 
English,  not  in  what  Harvard  College  has 
been  pleased  to  brand,  "Translation  Eng- 
lish," iu  contrast  to  good  English,  but  in 
the  best  and  choicest  English  we  can  find. 
The  great  value  of  that  daily  training 
and  drill,  no  one  will  deny. 

As  regards  the  value  of  the  reading  of 
the  Latin,  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be 
two  opinions ;  the  value  of  learning  the 
language  with  the  ear  as  well  as  with  the 
eye,  of  putting  yourself  in  the  place  of 
the  Roman,  of  receiving  the  language  just 
as  he  gave  it.  By  reading  Latin,  I  do  not 
mean  reading  as  it  is  ordinarily  done  by 
the  pupil  who  translates  a  lesson  at  home 
and  the  next  day  in  class  pronounces  the 
words  in  a  meaningless  way.  I  mean 
reading  so  that  the  reading  may  be  the 
means  and  agency  of  getting  the  thought. 
So  we  might  speak  at  great  length.  I 
simply  want  to  repeat,  however,  that  if 
both  teacher  and  pupil  understand  that 
the  immediate  end  of  our  work  in  Latin 
and  Greek  in  secondary  schools  is  to  ac- 
quire the  power  to  interpret  Latin,  and  if 
they  will  try  to  find  and  follow  the  best 
method  of  acquiring  this  power,  which 
method  I  have  termed  sight  reading,  I 
believe  that  the  work  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  our  secondary  schools,  however  good  it 
may  now  be,  will  be  decidedly  improved. 

— Adapted. 
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The  University  Summer  School. 

The  Uuiversity  offers  the  following 
course  of  instruction  during  the  months 
of  June  and  Julj' : 

English. 
Mi:  ilcKic. 

1.  Graniuuir  and  Couiposition.  Each 
student  should  provide  himself  with  a 
good  higli-s<-hool  grammar.  Frequent  ex- 
ercises will  be  required,  and  the  written 
worl;   will   be  discussed  in  the  classroom. 

2.  Literature.  The  literature  required 
for  entrance  to  the  leading  colleges  of  the 
United  States  will  form  the  basis  of  this 
course. 

(o)  For  reading:  Shakspere's  Th  ;  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  and  Macbeth;  Tl,e  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in  The  i'vieeta- 
tor;  Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith;  Cole- 
ridge's Ancient  Mariner;  Scott's  L.  anhoe 
and  Lady  of  the  Lake ;  Tennyson's  '  Jareth 
and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and 
The  Pa'ssing  of  Arthur;  Lowell's  The  Vis- 
ion of  Sir  Launfal ;  George  Eliot's  Silas 
Marner. 

(6)  For  study  and  practice:  Shak- 
spere's .Julius  Coesar ;  Milton's  L'AUegro, 
II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas ;  Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America ; 
Macaulay's  Essays  on  Addison  and  The 
Life  of  Johnson. 

Latin. 
Professor  Howe. 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Pronunciation, 
inflection,  syntax  of  cases  and  verbs ; 
special  study  of  the  subjunctive,  indirect 
cfiscourse,  relative  and  conditional  sen- 
tences ;  reading  of  Cfesar's  Gallic  War. 

Text  books :  Bennett's  Latin  Grammar ; 
any  standard  text  of  Ctesar. 

2.  Course  in  Virgil's  Aeneid,  books  I-VI. 
Translation,  syntax,  verse  structure. 

Text-book :  Any  standard  test  of  Vir- 
gil's Aeneid. 

Mathesiatics. 
Associate  Professor  Henderson. 

1.  Secondary  Algebra.  Lectures  and  as- 
sigr.ed  work  embracing  the  introductory 
chapters  and  including  factoring,  simulta- 
neous equations,  exiwnents,  involution  and 
evolution,  quadratic  equations,  etc. 

Text-book :  Fisher  and  Schwatt's  Sec- 
ondary Algebra. 

2.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  Lectures 
and  assigned  work. 

Text-book :  Wells'  Essentials  of  Plane 
and  Solid  Geometry. 

French. 

Professor  Bruner. 

1.  Elementary  course.  Grammar ;  read- 
ing of  easy  prose. 

Text-books :  Joynes'  Minimum  French 
Grammar;  Chateaubriand's  Le  Dernier 
Abencerage. 

2.  Advanced  course.  Reading  of  novels 
and  dramas. 

Text-books :  Feuillet's  Le  Jeune  Homme 
Pauvre ;  Pictor  Hugo's  Hernani. 

German. 
Professor  Toy. 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar.  Writ- 
ten  exercises.     Dictation.     Translation. 

Text-books :  Bierwirth's  Beginning  Ger- 
man ;  Mosher's  Willkommen  in  Deutsch- 
land. 

2.  Advanced  course.  Review  of  gram- 
mar. Exercises  in  composition.  Transla- 
tion. 

Text-books :  Sheldon's  German  Gram- 
mar ;  Wesselhoefdt's  German  Exercises ; 
Freytag's  Die  Journalisten. 


History. 

1.  The  History  of  England  to  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  Lectures  and  assigned 
work,     i-'ractice  in  using  sources. 

Text-book :  Any  good  history  of  Eng- 
land. 

2.  The  History  of  the  United  States  to 
the  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
Outlines  of  colonial  history.  Causes  of 
the  Revolution.  Adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.     Growth  of  political  parties. 

Text-book  ■  Any  good  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Physics. 

Associate  Professor  Latta. 

1.  Elementary  course.  Mechanics  of 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases.     Sound. 

Text-book  (both  courses)  :  Oarhart  and 
Chute's  High   School   r'hysics. 

2.  Elementary  course.  Magnetism  and 
electricity.     Iieat  and  light. 

The  two  courses  may  be  taken  together. 
For  further  information,  address 
Francis  P.  Venable,  President, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Examination  Questions  for  Teachers^ 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  school  in 
Ealeigh  last  year  an  examination  was 
held  for  the  benefit  of  all  teachers  who 
desired  to  secure  a  State  certificate  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools.  The  State 
then  had  no  organized  high  school  system, 
hence  the  questions  did  not  touch  the 
high  school  subjects.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  questions : 

United  States  History. 

1.  Name  three  American  discoverers ; 
name  their  nationality,  and  mention  one 
or  more  of  their  explorations. 

2.  Describe  briefly  the  causes  of  the 
American  success  in  the  Revolutionary 
War. 

3.  Describe  briefly  the  attempt  at  nulli- 
fication  in   South  Carolina. 

4.  Describe  briefly  the  campaign  of 
1860. 

5.  What  was  the  reconstruction  policy 
of  Congress? 

6.  Name  four  leading  statesmen,  flve 
leading  authors,  and  five  leading  inven- 
tors, selecting  them  from  different  periods 
of  ATierican  history,  and  describe  the 
most  j)otent  and  destructive  influence  of 
each  upon  our  national  thought,  life,  and 
government. 

English  Grammar. 

1.  Distinguish  between  grammar  and 
logic,  also  the  terms  "grammatical  sub- 
jects,"  "logical   subjects." 

2.  What  is  the  basis  of  evei-y  sentence? 
Name  the  logical  divisions  of  a  sentence. 

3.  Name  and  define  the  three  comple- 
ments described  by  Buehler.  Write  two 
sentences,  illustrating  each  as  phrases. 

4.  Define  the  term  "modifier"  and  clas- 


sify  modifiers,   both  with   respect   to   use 
and  favor. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "Sub- 
stantive phrases  and  clauses?"  Write 
four  sentences  containing  a  clause  as  sub- 
ject. Four  containing  a  phrase  as  sub- 
ject. 

6.  Classify  sentences  both  with  respect 
to  use  and  favor  and  illustrate  each. 

7.  Name  the  parts  of  speech  according 
to  Buehler.  Show  how  the  study  of  the 
parts  of  speech  may  be  made  interesting 
to  children. 

8.  Classify  minutely  the  noun,  the  verb. 
Name  and  define  the  properties  of  each. 

9.  Treat  fully  the  subject  of  "mode." 

10.  Analyze  the  following  sentences : 
The  key  was  lost  by  the  servant. 
The  key  is  lost  in  the  garden. 

I  desire  him  to  go. 
I  desire  to  go. 

North  Carolina  History. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  attempts  at 
colonization  on  Roanoke  Island. 

2.  What  was  Locke's  Grand  Model? 

3.  Mention  and  describe  briefly  some  of 
the  early  settlements   in  North  Carolina. 

4.  Tell  something  of  the  movement  for 
independence,  naming  some  of  the  leaders. 
Tell  what  you  can  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration   of   Independence. 

5.  Give  a  brief  account  of  one  battle  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  Revolution. 

6.  Discuss  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

7.  Describe  briefly  the  government  of 
Noi'th  Carolina  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

8.  Name  five  governors  since  1835. 

0.  Tell  something  of  the  public  school 
system. 

Reading. 

1.  (a)  What  method  of  teaching  read- 
ing is  prescribed  by  the  State  course  of 
Study?  (&)  Outline  formal  steps  in  a 
recitation  on  reading,  giving  reasons  for 
each  step. 

2.  Give  reasons  why  real  literature  and 
complete  masterpieces  of  literature  should 
be  read  in  the  elementary  school ;  what 
answer  would  you  give  to  objections  to 
the  reading  of  fairy  stories  and  myths  by 
children? 

3.  Name  one  book,  written  by  each  of 
the  following,  which  could  very  properly 
be  read  by  children  during  some  period  of 
their  elementary  school  course?  Ruskin, 
Tennyson,  Irving,  Longfellow,  Eugene 
Field,  Stevenson,  Hawthorne,  Swift,  Hans 
Andei-son,  Grimm,  Cooper,  Dickens,  Scott, 
George  Eliot,  and  give  a  brief  quotation 
from  each  book  named. 

Arithmetic. 

1.  Write  twenty-five  million  four  thou- 
sand  three. 

2.  Write  1670  in  Roman  letters. 

.3.  Study  the  following  fractions,  and 
tell  which  fraction  is  the  largest;  which 
is  the  smallest ;  and  which  are  equal : 
5-6,  2-3,  1-9,  15-13,  6-54,  9-10,  5-56,  12-1.3. 


^  St.  Mary's  i^ 


1907 


Raleigh 


The  Episcopal  School  for  Girls  and  Youn^  Women. 


College,  Music,  Art,  Business,  Elocution,  Preparatory 

25  TEACHERS  $275— $375  200  STUDENTS 

66th  Session  Opens  Sept.    19,    1907. 

Number  of  Boarding  Pupils  Litiiited.     Place  Reserved  in  Order  of  Formal  Application. 
To  Insure  Place,  Application  Should  Be  Filed  by  June  1st. 

Address.  RECTOR, 

St.  Marv's  School,  Raleigh. 
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4.  I  bought  the  following  goods :  10  doz. 
eggs  at  lb  2-3  cents  a  dozeu ;  25  lbs.  of 
lard,  at  9  1-4  cents  a  pound ;  12  1-2  yds.  of 
dress  goods  at  $1.12  1-2  cents  a  yard;  3 
pecks  of  potatoes  at  60  2-3  cents  a  peek. 
1  ijaid  the  merchant  In  cotton  at  12  1-2 
cents  a  pound,  how  many  pounds  of  cot- 
ton did  it  take  to  pay  the  bill? 

5.  Add  five  ten  thousandths,  one  and 
five  tenths,  forty  five  and  four  thousand 
three  hundred  five  ten  thousandths,  nine- 
teen thousandths,  one  hundred  fifty-three 
and  five  hundredths :  from  the  sum  sub- 
tract .U5  1-3. 

6.  Multiply  4.5  by  .045,  and  divide  the 
product  by  .00225. 

7.  A  lot  is  tiO  feet  wide  and  240  feet 
deep,  what  part  of  an  acre  is  it? 

S.  A  barn  contains  20  bu.  3  pk.  1  qt.  of 
beans,  what  will  the  beans  bring  at  20 
cents  a  ijeck? 

Deawing. 

1.  In  what  ways  can  drawing  be  of 
practical  advantage  and  use  in  school 
work '! 

2.  Draw  from  memory  five  sketches  from 
plant  life. 

3.  Draw  from  memory  five  sketches 
from  animal  life,  giving  the  names. 

Methods  of  Teaching. 

1.  Give  the  first  three  steps  in  teaching 
reading  by  the  phonic  method. 

2.  Outline  a  reading  lesson. 

3.  What  language  work  should  be  done 
in  the  primary  grades?     (Grades  1-3.) 

4.  What  geography  work  should  be  done 
in  the  primary  grades? 

5.  What  is  the  object  of  geography 
teaching? 

6.  How  would  you  teach  a  child  the  ad- 
ditive facts? 

7.  How  would  you  teach  a  child  the 
multiplication   table? 

S.  How   would  you  teach   a   child  that 
1-2  divided  by  1-4  equals  2? 
-  9.  Name  some  good  supplementary  liter- 
ature for  the  primary  grades. 

10.  How  would  you  teach  spelling? 

Questions  in  Civil  Government. 

1.  What  is  the  Parliament  of  England? 

2.  Describe  the  different  stages  in  the 
election   of   President. 

3.  How  does  the  U.  S.  Senate  differ 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  as  to 
the  basis  of  representation? 

4.  How  are  Federal  judges  selected? 

5.  How  are  State  judges  selected? 

6.  Name  the  Federal  and  State  courts. 

7.  May  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
succeed    himself? 

8.  Name  the  two  branches  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  How  many  members  of 
each? 

9.  How  does  the  Federal  government 
secure   its   revenue?     State? 

10.  Name  the  leading  county  officers. 

Physiology. 

1.  Trace  the  changes  upon  a  mouthful 
of  food — from  the  time  it  enters  the 
mouth  until  it  reaches  the  heart — naming 
in  order  the  organs  and  mediums  through 
which  it  passes — function  of  each.  Give 
concisely. 

2.  How  would  you  ventilate  your  school 
room?  Why?  What  organ  will  be  espe- 
cially affected  in  its  work  by  the  condi- 
tions of  air? 

3.  What  are  the  two  great  nervous  sys- 
tems— function  of  each.  Of  what  is  each 
composed? 

4.  Show  that  the  brain  is  the  favored 
organ  of  the  body,  and  that  an  injury  to 
it  is  more  serious  than  to  any  other 
organ.  Discuss  the  effects  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco  upon  it. 

5.  How  may  tobacco  affect  the  grow- 
ing hoy ;  what  parts  of  body  especially 
injured? 


Ageicultuee. 

1.  Why  should  soil  be  cultivated  while 
the  crop  is  growing  in  it? 

2.  What  harm  does  deep  tillage  do 
when  the  crop  becomes  large  or  medium 
size? 

3.  What  good  do  legumes  do  in  a  soil? 

4.  Tell  how  to  bud,  graft ;  when,  what? 
Why? 

a.  Topic:  "Selection   of    Seed." 


Asheville  recently  sold  $30,000  of  school 
bonds  at  a  premium  of  $975  and  accrued 
interest. 

THE  NORFOLK  &  SuUTHhRN  RY. 

The  Jamestown  Tricentennial  Exposition 

NORFOLK,  VA.,  APRIL  26th..N0VEIVlBER    30  Ih,  1907 

Effective  April  26,  1907,  the  Norfolk  & 
Southern  Railway  will  operate  the  follow- 
ing schedule  via  Goldsboro : 

Mondays,   Wednes-    Tuesdays,   Thursdays 
days  and  Fridays  and  Saturdays 

A.C.L.  49  A.C.L.  41         A.C.L.  48  A.C.L  42 

No.  3  No.  1  No.2  No.  4 

Lv     Ar 


A.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

A.M. 

S:30 

6:40  Norfolk  (A.  C. 

L.) 

6:05 

7:30 

4:10 

7 :30  Goldsboro  (N.&S.) 

11:20 

8:25 

4:20 

7:43 

Millers 

11:07 

8:15 

4:31 

7:51 

Bests 

11:58 

8:07 

4:43 

8:01 

LaGrange 

10:47 

7:56 

4  :55 

8:13      Falling  Creek 

10:35 

7:43 

5:10 

8:26 

Kinston 

10:22 

7:30 

5:22 

8:43 

Caswell 

10:08 

7:16 

5:32 

8:53 

Dover 

9:58 

7:06 

5:46 

9:07 

Cove 

9:41 

6:50 

5  :56 

9:17 

Tuscarora 

9:31 

6:40 

6:01 

9:26 

Clarks 

9:26 

6:34 

6:18 

9  :40  Ar 

New  Bern 

Lv 

9:10 

6:18 

6:23 

9  :45  Lv 

New  Bern 

Ar 

9:05 

6:10 

6:48 

10:04 

Riverdale 

8:43 

5:45 

6:52 

10:08 

Croatan 

8:39 

5:41 

7:06 

10:20 

Havelock 

8:27 

5:29 

7:22 

10:36 

Newport 

8:11 

5:13 

7:28 

10:42 

Wildwood 

8:05 

5:07 

7:32 

10:46 

Mansfield 

8:01 

5:03 

7:50 

11:00       Moreh'd  City 

7:50 

4:52 

8:10 

11 :20  Ar 

Beaufort 

Lv 

7:30 

4:35 

Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  will  be  operated 
on  A.  C.  L.  trains  Nos.  41  and  42  and 
Chair  Cars  on  trains  Nos.  48  and  49  be- 
tween Goldsboro  and  Norfolk. 

The  following  rates  will  apply  from 
points  named  to  Norfolk  and  return:  (Sea- 
son Tickets,  first;  Sixty-day  Tickets,  second; 
Ten-day  Tickets,  Third;  Coach  Tickets, 
fourth). 

Goldsboro  $8.10,  $6.80,  $6.15,  $3.60. 

Kinston,  Dover,  New  Bern  (via  Golds- 
boro and  A.  C.  L.  or  via  N.  &  S.  direct), 
$8.10,  $6.80,  $6.15,  $3.60. 

Morehead     City     (via     Goldsboro     and 


A.  C.  L.  or  via  New  Bern),  $10.20,  $8.60, 
$7.75,  $5.00. 

Beaufort  (via  Goldsboro  and  A.  C.  L.  or 
via  New  Bern),  $10.40,  $8.80,  $7.95,  $5.20. 

Note — Coach  excursion  rate  sold  day 
prior  to  opening  date  and  on  each  Tuesday 
thereafter,  limited  seven  days  and  en- 
dorsed "Not  Good  in  Sleeping,  Pullman 
and  Parlor  Cars."  Other  tickets  go  on 
sale  April  19th,  1907,  and  continue  until 
close  of  Exposition. 

M.  W.  MAGUIRE,  General  Supt. 

R.  P.  FOSTER,  Asst.  Gen.  Supt. 

R.  E.  L.  BUNCH,  Trafiie  Manager. 

H.  C.  HIjDGINS,  g.  p.  a. 


BETWEEN  RALEIGH  AND  ZEBILON. 

Effective  Monday,  March  25,  : 

1907. 

Eastbound                           Westbound 

Daily  ex.   Sunday            Daily  ex. 

Sunday 

Mixed 

Mixed 

1 

2 

P.JI. 

A.M. 

5:30 

Lv          Raleigh          Ar 
(Cleveland  St.  Glenwood) 

9:00 

5:38 

Pamlico  Junction 

8:48 

5:40 

Duke   Siding 

8:45 

5:48 

Boushall  Siding 

8:37 

6:08 

Knightdale 

8:22 

6:25 

Eagle   Rock 

7:57 

6:.35 

Wendell 

7:48 

6:42 

Rock  Quarry 

7:43 

7:00 

Ar          Zebulon          Lv 

7:30 

Read 

Down                                Read  Up 

M.  W.  MAGUIRE,  h,en.  Supt. 
R.  P.  FOSTER.  Asst.  Gen.  Supt. 
R.  E.  L.  BUNCH,  Traffic  Manager. 
H.  C.  Hudgins,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

WANTED. 

To  send  to  teachers  and  school  officials 
our  book  of  information  which  explains 
our  methods  and  plans  of  conducting  an 
up-to-date,  reliable  teachers'  agency. 
Superior  advantages  and  reliable  service 
guaranteed  to  those  who  deal  with  us. 
Optional  plans  of  registering  offered  to 
teachers. 

THREE     offices: 

12-16  Trinity  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

101  Market  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

1543  Glenarm  St.,  Denver,  Col. 
Correspond  with  nearest  office. 

INTERSTATE  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 

WINTERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Fall  Term  opens  September  3d.  and  closes  De 
cember  1st,  1906.  Spring  Term  begins  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1906.  and  ends  JVla3'  17th,  1907. 

Thorough  instruction  under  the  best  naoral  in- 
fluence. Tuition  $1  to  $3.50  per  month.  Board, 
including  furnished  rooms,  light  and  fuel  $8  per 
month.  Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months 
$S1  to  $130.  Separate  dormitories  for  boys  and 
girls  under  special  supervision  of  members  of  the 
facultj'.  Good  mineral  water  supply  on  the 
grounds.  For  catalogue  and  further  informa- 
tion, address  the  principal. 

G.  E.   LINEBERRY.   Winterville,  N.  C. 


The  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

THE    STATE'S   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN. 

Regular  Courses  Leading  to  Degrees.  Brief  Courses  for  Teachers.  One-j-ear  Course 
beginning  September  20th.  Two-months'  Course  beginning  September  20th.  Two- 
months'  Course  beginning  April  1st.  Observation  and  Practice  in  Training  School  for 
Teachers.     For  catalogue  address,  J.  I.  FOUST,  Deax,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RICHMOND,  VA.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Seventeenth  year,  same  management.  Conservative  and  reliable.  Operates  through- 
out the  Southwest.  Members  located  in  twenty-eight  States.  Confidential  correspon- 
dence invited  with  schools  and  colleges  looking  for  teachers,  and  with  good  teachers  look- 
ing for  promotion.    Satisfactory  service  guaranteed.    Particulars  free  at  either  office. 
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EQUAL  TO  ANY  DESK, 

1.     In  beauty  of  design  and  finish. 
2.    In  character  of  material  and  construction. 
3.     In  quality  of  comfort  and  healthfulness. 
4.     In  durabilitj',  convenience,  and  noiseless  operation. 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  DESKS. 

1.  IN  ADAPTATION  TO  SOUTHERN  CLIMATE. 

2.  Inaccessibility.     Immediate  shipments  and  quick  delivery. 

3.  IN  PRICE,  THE  LOWEST.    Not  in  the  "Trust." 

Low  freight  rates.     Economical  and  efficient  organization 
of  the  best  equipped  factorj'  in  the  country  today. 

We  manufacture  School  Desks,  Church  Pews,  Opera  Chairs,  Park 
Benches,  etc.     Write  for  Catalogue,  prices  and  information. 

iVlississippi  Seating  Company 

Jackson,    IVlississippi. 

TO  TEACHERS— Shovf  this  Ad  to  your  School  Board. 

New 
South 

Automatic 
SCHOOI.  DESK 

\y 


Dustless 
Schoolrooms 


The  gravity  of  the  dust  qiiestion  as  applied  to  our  schoolrooms  is  sxich  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  i.q-nore  its  significance.  While  great  attention  has  been  given  to 
ventilation,  very  little  has  been  given  to  dust. 

When  it  is  considered  how  much  dust  is  constantly  being  raised  by  shuffling- 
feet,  it  becomes  necessary  that,  in  order  to  correct  the  dust  evil  in  our  schools,  we 
must  use  some  means  whereby  the  dust  will  be  prevented  from.circulating.  It  has 
been  proved  that  wherever  a-i    „ —    i^.  v^p^.     m    i^i^.  i^^. 

STANDARD 
Flc»or  Dressing 

is  used  the  amonnt  of  circulating  dust  is  reduced  eleven-twelfths.  "What 
a  boon  this  must  be  to  tpachers  and  scholars.  Irritation  of  eyes  and 
physical  discomfort  are  not  the  most  serious  conseiiuences  of  dust :  Dust 
is  one  of  the  most  poit-nt  factors  iji  the  spread  of  diseases  snch  as 
Tuberculosis,  Typhoid  Fever.  Asiatic  Cholera,  Erysipelas,  Diphtheria, 
Yellow  Fever,  Pnemnonia,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Standard  Floor  Dressing  also  preserves  the  flooring,  reduces  labor, 
nnd  saves  its  cost  many  times  over.  Will  not  evaporate.  Sold  by  the 
iMirel  or  in  cans  of  varying  capacity  by  dealers  generally. 

i'litent  Standard  Oiler  makes  process  of  apphcation  easy  and 
iconomical. 

We  wiil  apply  Standard  Floor  Dressing,  without  charge^  to  the  floor  of 
one  room  or  hall  m  any  Hospital,  School,  or  other  pubhc  bmlding,  to 
demonstrate  that  all  we  claim  for  it  is  true.  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is 
not  intended  for  use  on  varnished,  waxed  or  poUshed  floors  or  for  use  in 
private  houses. 

Testimonials  and  interesting  reports  from  medical  authorities  on 
"Dust  and  its  Dangers"  gladly  furnished  upon  request. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


University  of 

North   Carolina 


1789-1907 


-^       .^ 


Head  of  the  State's  Educational  System. 

r^an;ii.^moniG>  Collegiate.  Graduate,  Medicine,  Law, 
LPepurillieul^.    Engineering,  Pharmacy. 

Library-  contains  45,000  volumes.  New  -water  works,  electric 
li.ghts,  central  heating  svstem.  Ne^' dormitories,  gymnasium, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  library.      730  Students.      74  in  Faculty. 

The  Fall  term  begins  September  9,  1907.     Address 
Francis  P.  Venable.  President,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


The  Southern  School  Furniture  Supply  Company 

MANUFACTURERS.  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 

QUICKEST  SERVICE  AND  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Write  about  what  you  want  or  call  when  in  the  city.     Salesroom  and  Warehouse,  Corner 

Broad  and  Ninth  Streets. 
RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk  &  Southern  Rwy.  Co. 

LOCAL  TIME  TABLE. 


GOLDSBORO  AND  BEAUFORT,  N 

C. 

Effec 

tive  Suiifl 

i.v.  April  21.  1907,  at 
a.  ui. 

12:01 

Eastbouud 

Westbound 

Read  Down 

Read  Up 

o 

1 

O 

4 

Dailj 

Daily 

STATIONS 

Dail.v 

Dail.v 

P.M. 

A.JM. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

■1:10 

7  :30  Lv 

Goldsboro    Ar 

11:20 

8:25 

4:20 

7:43 

Jlillers 

11:07 

8:15 

4:31 

7:51 

Bests 

11:58 

8:07 

4:48 

8:01 

LaGrange 

10:47 

7:56 

4  :55 

8:13 

Falling  Creek 

10:35 

7:43 

5:10 

8:26 

Kinstoa 

10:22 

7:30 

5:22 

8:43 

Caswell 

10:08 

7:16 

5:32 

8:53 

Dover 

9:58 

7:06 

5:46 

9:07 

Cove 

9:41 

6:50 

5:56 

9:17 

Tuscarora 

9:31 

6:40 

6:01 

9:26 

Clarks 

9:26 

6:34 

6:18 

9:40 

Ar 

New  Bern  Lv 

9:10 

6:18 

6:23 

9:45 

Lv 

New  Bern  Ar 

9:05 

6:10 

6:48 

10:04 

Riverdale 

8:43 

5:45 

6:52 

10:08 

Croatau 

8:39 

5:41 

7:06 

10  :20 

Havelock 

8:27 

5:29 

7  :22 

10:36 

Newport 

8:11 

5:13 

7:28 

10  :42 

Wildwood 

8:05 

5:07 

7:32 

10  :46 

Mansfield 

8:01 

5:03 

7:50 

11  :00 

Moreh'd  City 

7:50 

4:52 

8:10 

11 :20 

Ar 

Beaufort   Lv 

7:30 

4:35 

R.  E.  L.  BUNCH,  Traffic  Manager, 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

H.  C.  HUDGINS,  General  Freight  Agent, 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


J^-^^^^>^^.j^ 


(incorporated) 
Capital  Stock  $30,000.00. 
DIICIMpcC  When  vou  think  of  going  off  to 
lHJOlllLOO  school,  write  for  New  Catalogue 
and  Special  Offer  of  the  Leading  Business  and 
Shorthand  School.  Address  King's  Business 
College,  Raleigh.  N.  C,  or  Charlotte,  N.  C.  (We 
also  teach  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Penman- 
ship, etc..  by  mail.) 

"Happy  Days" 

Is  the  title  of  our  new  song  book  prepared  espe- 
cially for  use  in  public  and  private  schools  just 
from  the  press.  It  contains  64.  pages  of  sacred 
songs  and  hymns,  school  songs,  gems  of  thought 
and  responsive  scripture  readings.  Every  song 
is  good  and  singable.  It  is  the  book  many 
teachers  have  been  looking  for,  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  pupil.  This  splendid  book  is 
jn  round  and  shaped  notes, manilla binding.  Price 
ISc  a  copy;  $1.50  a  dozen,  postpaid.  Address 
the  author  and  publisher, 

James  D.  Vaufthan* 

Lawrenceburg,  Tena. 
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University  of  North  Carolina 

Summer  Term  for  Teachers,  June  1 7- July  27,  1907 


i 


t 


i 

i 
i 


The  Summer  School  for  Teachers,  held  at  the  University  in  past  years,  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  teachers  of  the  State.  It  is  believed  that  a  Summer  Term  of  a  different  type  can  now  be  of 
most  service. 

The  branches  taught  will  cover  the  ordinary  high-school  course,  the  object  being  to  provide  such 
instruction  as  will  enable  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  their 
work.  The  growth  of  high-schools  in  North  Carolina  causes  an  increasing  demand  for  well  equipped 
high-schoolteachers.  The  instruction  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  University  faculty,  and  courses 
so  graded  and  arranged  that  teachers  can  come  several  summers  and  make  decided  progress  in  the  sub- 
jects selected.  Teachers  are  advised  to  concentrate  their  work  on  a  few  subjects, — two,  or  at  most  three 
courses.  In  each  course  there  will  be  six  meetings  a  week,  and  regular  examinations  will  be  held  at 
the  close  of  the  term.      It  is  important  that  teachers  be  present  at  the  opening,  June   17th. 

The  only  charge,  for  teachers,  will  be  a  registration  fee  of  $3  00;  for  others,  an  additional  charge 
of  $10.00  for  tuition.  Board  and  lodging  can  be  obtained  in  the  village  at  reasonable  rates,  varying 
from  $10.00  to  $20.00  a  month.     The  University  buildings  will  not  be  available  for  these  purposes. 

The  courses  offered  are  in  English,  L,atin,  Mathematics,  French,  German,  History  and  Elemen- 
tary Physics. 

For  announcement,  apply  to  FRANCIS  P.  VENABLE,  President, 

Chapel  mil,  N.  C. 


Four  Departments 

Collegiate,  Graduate,  Engineer- 
in  g  and  Law. 

Large  Library  facilities.  Well-equipped 
Laboratories  in  all  departments  of  science. 
Gymnasium  furnished  with  best  appa- 
ratus. Expenses  VQvy  niodei'ate.  Aid  for 
worthy  students. 

Young;  men  wishing  to  study  LaT,v 
should  investigate  the  superior  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  Department  of  Law 
in  Trinity. 

For  catalogue  and  further  information 
address, 

D.  W.  NEWSOM, 

Registrar. 

Trinity 
College 

Send  Orders  for  School  Printing 

To  The  Seeman  Printery,  Durham,  N.  C. 


YALE 

University 


Summer 


School 


Third  Session 

July  8th   to   August    16th,    1907. 


Courses  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Commercial 
Geography,  Dra%ving,  Education  (History-,  The- 
ory and  Methods),  English  (Literature  and 
Rhetoric),  French,  Geology,  German,  Greek,  His- 
tory {Araeriean  and  European),  Latin,  Mathe- 
matics, Physical  Education,  Physics,  Psychol" 
ogy,  School  Administration. 

These  courses  are  designed  for  teachers  and 
students.  Some  are  advanced  couises,  others 
are  introductory. 

About  one  hundred  suites  of  rooms  in  the 
dormitories  are  available  for  students. 

For  circulars  containing  full  information  ad- 
dress, 

Yale  Summer  School, 

135  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


NEEDED  10  every  HOME, 
5CHOOL  and  OFFICE. 


Reliable,  Useful,  Attractive,  Lasting,  Up 
to  Date  and  Authoritative.  2380  Page's, 
5000  Illustrations.  Recently  added  25,000 
New  Words,  New  Gazetteer  and  New  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary.  Editor  W.T.Harris. 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  United  States  Com.  of  Ed'n. 
Highest  Awivids  at  St.  Louis  and  Portland. 


Webbt<.-i\s(JulJ(.'yiate  Diuuuuury.  L-irgest  ol' 
mil-  a liri dements.  Rfgnlur  and  Tliin  Paper 
editious.  Unsurpassed  for  elcjrance  nnd  con- 
v^nif^nce.     Illfi  p.-ieres  and  IJOO  illiivtrntion?. 


Write  for  "The  Story  of  a  Book"— Free. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

GET  THE  liEST. 


Iviterary,  Teachers'  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Cour- 
ses. Board  and  Tuition 
per  year  $125;  250  stu- 
dents annually.  New 
buildings.  Enter  at  any- 
time. Send  for  beautiful 
new  catalogue.  Address 
the  president. 
W.  T.  Whitsett,  Ph.  D,, 
Whitsett,  N.  C, 


FIRST  BOOK  IN  LATIN 

ALEXANDER  JAMES  INGLIS,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Latin,  Horace  Mann  High  chool,  Teachers  College 

and 

VIRGIL  PRETTYMAN,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Principal  Horace  Mann  High  School,  Teachers  College. 


Special  Features.! 


1.  The  introduction  of  connected  reading.  of  inflection  and  syntax  without  assuming 

2.  Conversational  exercises  based  on.  the  con-  "^"^^"^  knowledge  of  English  grammar  on 

neoted  Latin.  ^^^  P^^'*  ^^  the  student. 

5.  The  word-list  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 

3.  The  introduction  of  connected  Latin  in  the  j^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^^  comprises  about  650 

regular  lessons,   thus  preparing  the  pupil  ^^^^^  ^^^  -^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

for  immediate  work  m  Csesar.  systematic   analysis   of  the  vocabulary  of 

4.  The  gradual  development  of  the  principles  Csesar. 

Price,  60  Cents  . 

BALLS'  ELEMENTS  OF  GREEK 

-BY  

FRANCIS  KINGSLEY  BALL,  Ph.  D., 

Instructor  in  Greek  and  German  in  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  Ball's  "Elements  of  Greek"  (■} 902),  there  has  been  a  steady,  health- 
ful growth  in  the  number  of  schools  using  the  book. 

1.  Because  it  is  the  outgi'owth  of  years  of  prac- 

,.1  .  •     j-i         1     1      ™  3.  Because  in  it  difficult  points  are  made  easy. 

tical  experience  m  the  schoolroom.  ^  •' 

2.  Because  it  is  a  shorter  course  and  gives  a  4.  Because  of  its  careful  grading. 

more  systematic  and  thorough  presentation  5.  Because  of  the  systematic  development  of 

of  the   essentials  of  the   Greek  language 

,,  ^1         <r      J  the  subiect. 

than  any  other  onered.  •' 

Price,  $1.00 


The  Macmillan  Company 

Fourth  National  Bank  Building 
ATLANTA,  GA. 
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PUBLISHER'S  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education  for  the  next 
school  year,  will  appear  September  the  £rst,  enlarged  and 
otherwise  improved  and  will  be  published  monthly.  Each  issue 
will  contain  twice  the  quantity  of  reading  matter  as  hereto- 
fore, and  will  contain  a  number  of  illustrations.  One  of  the 
principal  features  will  be  practical  suggestions  for  the  teacher 
in  school  room  work. 

The  regular  subscription  price  will  be  $1.00  for  each  Indi- 
vidual Subscription,  but  any  Single  Subscription  sent  in 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July  will  be  entered  at  50  cents, 
providing  Cash  Accompanies  the  Order.  After  July  31st 
subscriptions  will  be  received  at  the  following  rates  per  year: 
50  Names{cash  or  note  to  accompany  order) $  .25  each 


40 
30 
20 
10 
5 
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.35 
.45 
.55 
.65 
.75 
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■TWO  SIDES  TO  THE  QUESTION 


THE  TEACHER 

feels  that  he  should  have  an  advance  in  salary  proportion- 
ate to  the  additional  demands  now  made  upon  him.  Living 
expenses  have  increased  materially.  Wages  in  many  other 
occupations  have  advanced,  and  he  argues  that  it  is  unfair 
to  him  to  expect  his  best  services  without  proper  recognition. 


THE  PUBLIC 

is  beginning  to  see  the  fairness  of  the  proposition,  but  in 
return  for  advanced  salary  insists  upon  increased  efficiency. 
In  some  states  the  call  for  a  better  educated  teaching  force 
has  resulted  in  legislative  enactments,  raising  the  require- 
ments for  teachers'  certificates. 


This  is  a  serious,  personal  question  with  you,  as  your  own  State  may  demand  qualifications  you  do  not  possess.  Your 
teaching  ability  must  be  high  grade  to  guarantee  continued  success.  In  seeking  help  to  advance,  you  should  demand  high 
grade  instruction  in  order  to  meet  these  new  requirements. 


WE  MEET  THE  DEMAND 


Our  School  is  especially  equipped  to  promote  the  interest  of  teachers.  The  students  of  our  Normal  and  Primary  Methods 
Courses  are  meeting  the  demand  for  increased  teaching  requirements  through  the  high  grade  instruction  which  we  are  giving 
them. 


SPECIAL — No  correspondence  school  not  affiliated  with  a  great  university  can 
offer  courses  of  such  strength  that  they  receive  university  entrance  credits.  •  Our  in- 
structors are  university  graduates,  who  give  their  whole  time  to  our  students,  and 
the  instruction  is  carefully  adapted  to  individual  needs.  We  give  every  j'ear  four 
$100  scholarships  in  Northwestern  University  for  the  best  work  done  by  our  corre- 
spondence students.    Cut  out  the  coupon,  mark  it  properly  and  mail  it  today. 

Interstate  School  of  Correspondence 

Affiliated  with  Northwestern  University 


374-386  Wabasti  Avenue, 
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Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  Public  High  Schools. 


The  new  high  school  law  is  already  very 
popular.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  en- 
tire appropriation  will  be  used  the  first 
year.  In  order  to  regulate  the  establish- 
ment of  these  schools  the  State  Board  of 
Education  has  adopted  the  following 
rules  and  regulations : 

LOCATION   OF    SCHOOLS. 

1.  Apijlication  for  a  public  high  school 
must  be  made  to  the  County  Board  of 
Education,  through  the  County  Superin- 
tendent. The  school  or  schools  must  be 
located  by  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, after  due  consideration  of  the  desira- 
bility, convenience,  and  accessibility  of 
the  location  to  those  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  school,  and  of  the  financial 
inducements  offered  by  competing  places. 

2.  The  County  Superintendent  shall 
notify  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  application,  and  later 
of  the  location  selected  by  the  county 
board  for  the  schools ;  and  the  State  Su- 
perintendent shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
inspected,  if  he  deems  it  necessary,  as 
directed  in  section  4  of  the  act,  and  sub- 
mit the  report  of  the  inspector  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  approval 
of  the  school  and  location. 

3.  No  public  high  school  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  a  town  of  more  than  twelve 
hundred  inhabitants,  nor  in  connection 
with  any  school  that  has  less  than  three 
teachers,  including  one  high  school 
teacher.  In  every  such  school  at  least 
five  months'  instruction  in  all  branches 
of  study  required  to  be  taught  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  shall  first  be  provided. 

COURSE    OF    STUDY    AND    CLASSIFICATION    OF 
SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  course  of  study  shall  be  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  It  will  be  issued  in 
pamphlet   form    for   distribution. 

2.  The  public  high  schools  shall  be 
divided  into  two  classes : 

a.  Those  receiving  from  all  sources  for 
high  school  instruction  not  less  than 
$1,000  shall  be  First  Grade  High  Schools. 

6.  Those  receiving  from  all  sources  for 
high  school  instruction  not  less  than  $500 
and  not  more  than  $1,000  shall  be  Second 
Grade  High  Schools. 


3.  First  Grade  High  Schools  must  pro- 
vide not  less  than  two  years  nor  more 
than  four  years  of  the  prescribed  high 
school  course  of  study,  and  must  maintain 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  not  less 
than    twenty    pupils. 

4.  Second  Grade  High  Schools  must  pro- 
vide not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  two  years  of  the  prescribed  course 
of  study,  and  must  maintain  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  not  less  than  ten 
pupils.  Upon  recommendation  of  the 
County  Superintendent  and  the  High 
School  Inspector,  such  schools  may,  by  per- 
mission of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  extend  their  course  of 
study  to  three  years. 

5.  The  term  of  every  public  high  school 
receiving  aid  under  this  act  must  be  not 
less  than  twenty-eight  weeks. 

THOSE    ENTITLED    TO    THE    BENEFITS    OF    THE 
PUBLIC    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

1.  Every  First  Grade  High  School  shall 
be  open,  without  tuition,  to  all  children 
and  all  public  school  teachers  of  the  county 
of  sufficient  preparation-  to  enter. 

2.  If  there  be  but  one  public  high  school 
established  in  a  county,  whether  it  be 
first  grade  or  second  grade,  upon  order  of 
the  County  Board  of  Education  it  shall 
be  open,  without  tuition,  to  all  children 
and  public  school  teachers  of  the  town- 
ship or  county  of  sufiicient  preparation  to 
enter. 

-  3.  If  there  be  more  than  one  First  Grade 
or  Second  Grade  High  School  in  a  county, 
the  territory  to  each  may  be  limited  and 
assigned  by  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR   ADMISSION. 

Pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  course  of  study  prescribed  for 
the  first  seven  grades  or  years  in  the  ele- 
mentary public  schools,  or  an  equivalent 
course  of  study,  may  be  admitted  to  any 
public  high  school  upon  certificates  signed 
by  their  teachers  and  countersigned  by 
the  County  Superintendent,  or  upon  pre- 
scribed examination  on  those  subjects,  ac- 
cording to  the  discretion  of  the  principal 
of  the  high  school. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  THE  STATE  HIGH   SCHOOL 
FUND. 

1.  On  August  1,  1907,  the  first  appor- 
tionment of  the  State  high  school  fund 
will  be  made  as  follows : 

Counties  having  one  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  not  more  than  $500  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  one  or  two  schools ;  coun- 
ties having  two  members,  not  more  than 
.$750  for  the  establishment  of  two  or  three 
schools ;  counties  having  three  members, 
not  more  than  $1,000  for  the  establish- 
ment of  two,  three  or  four  schools.  If  on 
that  date  the  applications  on  file  exceed 
the  appropriation,  they  shall  be  scaled  in 
proportion  to  the  representation  of  each 
county  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  the  apportionment  the  establishment  of 
First  Grade  High  Schools  will  be  encour- 
aged. Every  county  ought  to  have  at 
least  one  First  Grade  School. 

2.  After  August  1,  1907,  the  balance  of 
the  State  high  school  fund  will  be  avail- 
able to  such  counties  as  shall  legally  ap- 
p\j  for  it  before  November  15,  1907.  Ap- 
plications from  counties  not  having  pre- 
viously received  any  part  of  the  appor- 
priation  will  be  given  preference ;  and  if 
any  balance  then  remains,  it  will  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  other  counties  hav- 
ing on  file  applications,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  in  proportion  to  the  representation  of 
each  county  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

FUNDS  TO  BE  PRO\^DED  BY  COUNTY  TOWNSHIP 
OR    DISTRICT. 

1.  The  county,  township,  or  school  dis- 
trict must  provide  for  each  public  high 
school  established  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  that  contributed  by  the  State, 
in   no  case   less   than   $250. 

2.  In  counties  receiving  aid  from  the 
second  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a 
four  months'  school  term,  no  part  of  the 
county  school  fund  shall  be  used  for  the 
establishment  of  any  public  high  school. 
In  such  counties,  the  local  funds  for  these 
high  schools  must  be  raised  by  private 
subscription  or  by  special  taxation  in  the 
township  or  school  district,  as  provided  in 
sections  4113,  4114,  or  4115,  of  the  public 
school  law. 
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3.  In  other  counties,  the  township  or 
school  district  in  which  the  high  school  is 
located  shall  raise  annually  by  special 
taxation,  or  by  private  subscription,  at 
least  as  much  as  the  amount  received 
from  the  State  for  high  school  instruc- 
tion ;  and  the  County  Board  of  Education 
shall  appropriate  from  the  county  fund  a 
sum  equal  to  that  raised  by  the  township 
or  district,  not  to  exceed  $500. 

4.  All  funds  thus  provided  must  be  used 
exclusively  for  high  school  instruction 
and  paid  out  separately  for  that  purpose 
as  directed  by  law. 

CONTRACTS    FOB    HIGH    SCHOOL    INSTRUCTION 
IN  PUBLIC   OR  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Part  of  the  funds  available  for  high 
school  instruction  in  any  county  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  County  Board  of 
Education,  be  used,  as  directed  in  section 
9  of  the  law,  by  contract  with  the  commit- 
tee or  trustees  of  any  public  or  graded 
school  wherein  high  school  branches  are 
already  taught.  Such  contracts  must  pro- 
vide for  the  admission  to  such  schools  of 
students  and  public  school  teachers  of  the 
township    or    county    in    the   high    school 


grades  and  for  the  payment  of  tuition  of 
such  who  attend  from  outside  the  limits 
of  such  school  district,  at  a  rate  of  tui- 
tion not  to  exceed  $2  per  school  month 
for  each  pupil.  Under  section  6  of  the 
law,  contracts  can  be  made  with  the  trus- 
tees or  committee  of  one  existing  public 
high  school  of  the  county  to  admit  to  the 
high  school  grades  thereof  all  public 
school  teachers  and  children  of  the  county 
at  such  rate  of  tuition  for  each  as  may  be 
agreed  upon.  Only  one-half  of  such  tui- 
tion, however,  can  be  paid  out  of  the 
State  appropriation,  and  the  maximum 
available  for  this  purpose  to  any  county 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  amount 
lieretofore  fixed  for  the  counties  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  State  fund.  In 
counties  receiving  aid  from  the  second 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  other  half 
of  such  tuition  shall  be  provided  by  dis- 
trict or  township  taxation,  or  by  private 
donation ;  and  in  other  counties  at  least 
one-half  of  this  amount  must  be  provided 
by  townships  or  district  taxation,  or  pri- 
vate donation,  and  the  other  half  may  be 
provided  out  of  a  general  school  fund. 
Such  contracts  may  be  made  with  graded 


schools  in  towns  of  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  as  well  as  smaller 
towns.  Such  contracts  may  include  free 
tuition  for  all  children  and  public  school 
teachers  of  the  entire  county,  or  may  be 
limited  to  one  or  more  townships  of  the 
county.  If,  however,  all  the  money  avail- 
able for  high  school  instruction  is  used 
in  connection  with  one  such  school,  then 
the  high  school  grades  of  the  school  must 
be  open,  without  tuition,  to  all  children 
and  teachers  of  the  entire  county. 

2.  The  high  school  course  of  study  in 
such  schools  must  either  conform  to  the 
prescribed  course  or  must  be  approved  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

INSPECTION. 

All  public  high  schools  aided  under  this 
act  shall  be  subject  to  such  inspection  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction. 

PAMPHLET   CONTAINING    COURSE   OF   STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  and  additional 
rules  for  the  operation  and  management 
of  the  public  high  schools  will  be  issued 
in  a  separate  pamphlet  later. 


The  following  is  a  paper  read  by  Kemp 
P.  Battle,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Wachovia  Histori- 
cal Society,  held  in  its  rooms  in  Salem, 
October  25,   1901: 

The  great  seal  of  the  lords  proprietors 
had  only  one  face  on  which  was  cut  their 
coat  of  arms,  eight  in  all.  After  the  sale 
of  Carolina  to  the  crown  in  1728,  a  new 
seal  was  adopted,  of  which  we  have  not 
a  coiJy.  In  1767,  however,  King  George 
III  was  pleased  to  supersede  it  by  one, 
which  is  described  in  volume  7  of  the 
Colonial  Records,  page  523.  It  had  two 
faces  designed  to  make  impressions  on 
both  sides  of  a  cake  of  wax,  in  which  were 
the  two  ends  of  a  ribbon  passed  through  a 
slit  in  the  instrument  executed.  On  one 
side  were  the  royal  arms,  the  garter,  the 
crown  supporter.  The  record  states  that 
around  the  circumference  was  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Georgius  III,  D.  G.  IMag,  Bri.  Fr. 
et  Hib  Rex.  T.  D.  Brun,  et  Sun.  dux, 
S.  B.  I.  ar  Thes,  at  El."  On  the  other  side 
are  the  royal  effigies  and  liberty  intro- 
ducing Plenty  to  the  King,  with  the  motto, 
"Qua  sero  tamen  respexit."  The  inscrip- 
tion around  the  circumference  was-  Sigil- 
lum  Provincea,  Nostrea,  Carolina  Septen 
troralis.  Liberty  (Libertas)  had  her  pole 
and  cap  and  (Copia)  her  Cornucopia. 
There  are  errors  in  the  first  named  leg- 
end :  T.  D.  should  be  F.  D. ;  "at  sun" 
should  be  et  Lun,   "at  El"   should   be  et 


El,  and  the  whole  in  English  is,  George 
III,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of 
the  Faith.  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lune- 
liurg  was  another  name  for  Hanover.  The 
motto  "Qua  sero  tamen  respexit"  may 
lia^e  an  error ;  qua  may  be  intended  for 
quam  or  quamvis,  and  may  mean  that 
liowever,  or  although  late.  Plenty  looks 
back  to  the  King,  as  representing  the 
mother    country,    for    her    prosperity. 

In  the  constitutional  convention,  or  Con- 
gress of  1776,  William  Hooper,  Joseph 
Hewes  and  Thomas  Burke  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  have  a  great  seal  of  the 
free  State  of  North  Carolina  made,  the 
design  to  be  approved  by  the  Governor, 
Richard    Caswell.     They    never    reported. 

In  April,  1778,  William  Tisdale  was  ap- 
pointed to  cut  and  engrave  a  seal  under 
the  direction  of  the  Governor,  Richard 
Caswell.  This  was  finished  and  was  used 
until  1794.  In  some  features  it  resembled 
that  in  use  under  Governor  Tryon  and 
Governor  Josiah  Martin.  I  will  describe 
it,  using  my  own  instead  of  the  language 
of  heraldry,  because  I  have  not  made 
much  study  of  that  science,  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  you  have  not. 

I  promise  by  reminding  you  that  the 
cap  of  Liberty  was  a  small  red  cap  placed 
on  the  heads  of  manumitted  slaves  in  old 
Rome.  The  pole  is  said  by  some  to  be 
the  rod  of  the  proetor  or  judge  who 
touched  with  it  the  shoulder  of  the  freed- 


man.  Others  say  it  is  a  spear,  denoting 
that  the  enfranchised  can  now  use  the 
weapons  of  a  freedman.  The  cornucopia 
is  said  by  some  to  be  the  horn  of  the 
goat  Amalthea,  which  fed  the  infant  Zeus, 
or  Jupiter,  when  he  was  in  hiding  from 
the  voracious  appetite  of  his  father.  An- 
other legend  is  that  when  Hercules  fought 
the  river  god  Aehelous,  the  latter  changed 
himself  into  a  bull,  whereupon  the  mighty 
hero  tore  off  one  of  his  horns.  In  both 
cases  the  happy  possessor  always  found 
it  overflowing  with  all  good  things,  and 
impossible  to  be  emptied.  The  Goddess  of 
Agriculture.  Ceres,  is  represented  some- 
times as  carrying  a  lamp,  while  searching 
for  her  daughter  Persephone  or  Proser- 
pina, who  was  stolen  by  Pluto.  Sometimes 
she  bears  the  cornucopia.  The  Romans 
had  a  goddess  called  Copia  or  Abundance, 
who  is  already  represented  with  the  horn 
of  plenty.  Tou  may  take  your  choice  be- 
tween these  two,  as  the  emblems  will  fit 
both.  The  seal  of  1778  bears  two  faces. 
The  obverse  has  either  Minerva,  the 
patroness  of  science  and  the  arts,  includ- 
ing the  art  of  war  as  enforcing  peace,  or 
Libertas,  the  Goddess  of  Independence. 
She  stands  in  a  firm  and  martial  attitude 
with  a  strong  touch-me-not  expression,  the 
right  side  of  her  face  being  in  view.  Her 
hair  is  so  combed  back  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  an  Indian  warrior.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  rough  attempt  to  por- 
tray Minerva  and  her  crest.    In  her  hand 
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she  holds,  if  she  is  Minerva,  a  spear  with 
broad  head.  If  she  is  Libertas,  it  is  the 
liberty  pole  and  a  very  diminutive  cap. 
Beneath  is  the  phrase,  "In  Legibus  Salus" 
^-In  Laws  there  is  Safety.  Around  the 
circumference  is  "The  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina."  The  reverse 
is  a  country  scene.  There  is  a  tree  much 
blasted,  but  with  leaves  to  show  that  it  is 
living.  Under  it  is  a  fat  and  horned  cow 
browsing  on  the  grass.  Near  by  stands 
flat-footed,  with  feet  wide  enough  apart 
to  emphasize  that  she  is  there  to  stay, 
plump  and  comely,  Ceres  or  Plenty.  In 
her  left  hand,  her  arm  extended  at  full 
length,  is  a  portentous  ear  of  Indian 
corn,  the  shucks  not  detached,  extending 
at  right  angles,  a  regular  Hyde  county 
ear,  so  long  that  Colonel  Saunders  took  it 
for  a  sword.  Her  right  forearm  resting 
on  her  bosom  and  holds  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  torch — it  is  not  large  enough 
to  be  a  cornucopia.  At  her  feet  is  the 
legend  in  capital  letters,  INDEPEN- 
DENCE, MDCCLXXVI.  Around  the  mar- 
gin is  "O  fortunatus  nimium  sua  si  bona 
norint,"  which  may  be  freely  translated, 
"Oh,  very  fortunate  are  those  who  know 
what  is  good  for  them,"  or,  as  Colonel 
Saunders  has  it,  "Jlost  fortunate  are  those 
who  know  on  which  side  their  bread  is 
buttered." 

The  plan  of  having  a  heavy  wax  pen- 
dant to  instruments  was  found  to  be 
very  cumbrous,  and  the  rough  and  shift- 
ing habits  of  our  people  caused  the  seal 
to  be  torn  off.  At  the  next  change  a  new 
plan  was  adopted  of  impressing  the  die 
directly  on  a  large  wafer  affixed  to  the 
instrument.  It  became  necessary  in  the 
new  seal  to  have  all  the  inscriptions  on 
one  side  only.  Liberty  and  Plenty  must 
dwell  together  in  harmony  and  not  back 
to  back. 

In  1791  the  legislature  authorized  Gov- 
ernor Alexander  Martin  to  have  this  new 
seal  prepared.  He  delegated  his  powers 
to  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  the  historian 
and  member  of  Congress,  and  Colonel 
Abesha  Thomas,  commissioner  of  this 
State,  for  the  adjustment  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary accounts.  Being,  however,  a  grad- 
uate of  Princeton,  and  a  lover  of  Muses, 
albeit  not  very  successful  in  his  wooing, 
he  submitted  the  following  design,  request- 
ing that  an  expert  be  employed  to  furnish 
a  substitute  if  not  approved. 

The  great  seal  is  laid  off  into  quarters, 
the  first  sinister  is  intended  for  a  sheaf, 
and  I  wish  Ceres  with  her  torch  could  be 
inserted  to  rcpvesi-nt  the  farming  interest 
in  the  western  part  of  this  State.  The 
first  dexter  is  intended  for  Amalthea, 
with  her  cornucopia  heaped  with  Indian 
corn,  representing  the  great  planting  in- 
terest of  Roanoke  and  the  northern  part. 
The  second  dexter  is  filled  witb  hogshead 
and  barrels  and  bales  of  goods,  represent- 
ing the  commerce  of  this  State.  The 
fourth  sinister  contains  a  pine  tree,  repre- 
senting the  timber,  pitch,  tar  and  turpen- 
tine productions  of  the  southern  part,  and 
Liberty  standing  under  the  shade  with  her 
cap  on  a  staff  held  by  her  right  hand,  and 


the  constitution  held  by  her  left.  The 
motto  "His  Cresco"  to  be  done  in  the 
shape  of  a  ribband  or  lapel  at  the  bottom. 
The  diameter  of  the  shield  is  to  be  three 
inches. 

Not  wishing,  I  suppose,  to  offend  the 
Governor,  Dr.  Williamson  and  Colonel 
Thomas  waited  two  years  until  the  execu- 
tive chair  was  occupied  by  Richard  Dobbs 
Spaight.  To  him  Colonel  Thomas  wrote 
that  the  Martin  design  was  condemned  by 
all  experts.  It  was  too  complex,  the  fig- 
ures were  too  small,  and  besides  it  was 
against  the  rules  of  heraldry  to  have  the 
seal  of  a  single  State  quartered.  Colonel 
Thomas  forwarded  to  Governor  Spaight 
the  design,  recommended  by  the  artist 
whom  he  had  employed.  I  abridge  the 
description   of   it. 

Jlinerva  introduces  Ceres  with  her  horn 
of  plenty  to  Liberty,  who  is  seated  on  a 
pedestal  with  a  book  in  her  right  hand, 
on  which  is  the  word  constitution.  In 
the  background  are  a  pyramid,  denoting 
strength  and  durability,  and  a  pinetree, 
representing  the  produce  of  the  State. 
Around  the  circumference  was  the  usual 
legend,  "The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina." 

This  plan  is  objectionable  as  being  too 
crowded.  Three  such  strong-minded  ladies 
could  not  abide  in  such  a  small  compass. 

Governor  Spaight  replied,  avowing  his 
ignorance  of  heraldry,  and  leaving  the 
whole  matter  to  Colonel  Thomas.  He 
preferred  the  design  of  the  artist  to  that 
of  ex-Governor  Martin,  but  suggested  the 
addition  of  a  ship,  which  would  signify 
"boxes,  bales,  tobacco,  hogshead,  pitch, 
tar  and  turpentine  barrels,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  minute  articles,  the  basis  of 
commerce."  If  this  recommendation  had 
been  adopted  we  would  have  had  three 
goddesses,  a  book,  a  tree,  a  pyramid,  and 
a  ship,  besides  the  legend,  crowded 
together. 

In  179.3  the  new  seal  arrived,  a  modifi- 
cation of  that  of  the  artist.  It  was  "ap- 
probated" by  the  General  Assembly  at 
once.  As,  however,  the  screw  of  the  ma- 
chine would  not  work,  it  was  not  until 
1794  that  it  was  used.  The  University 
has  had  an  excellent  impression  of  this 
made  in  1795  when  Samuel  Ashe  was  Gov- 
ernor. It  is  a  curiosity.  The  seal  has 
only  one  side,  it  having  been  determined, 
as  I  have  said,  to  discard  the  wax  cake. 
It  has  two  figures,  Liberty  and  Plenty. 
Liberty  has  a  most  Grecian  nose.  Her 
side  face  is  towards  the  spectator.  Her 
hair  is  done  up  "a  la  Grecq."  She  has 
only  a  very  decollette  dress.  She  is  seated 
on  her  pedestal  and  leans  in  a  most  ex- 
cited manner  towards  Plenty.  In  her 
right  hand  is  the  pole  or  spear  on  which 
is  the  cap  of  Liberty.  In  her  left  is  a 
scroll,  representing  the  constitution,  with 
that  name  on  it.  She  eagerly  shows  this 
to  plenty  as  if  exulting  over  its  greatness. 
Both  of  her  arms  are  bare  to  the  elbows. 
To  my  eye  she  is  in  too  much  haste,  and 
leans  forward  too  excitedly  to  be  grace- 
ful, and  I  grieve  to  say  that  she  is  not 
handsome.     Plenty  is  much  more  comely 


and  more  graceful.  She  seems  to  be 
afraid  that  Liberty  will  collide  with  her, 
so  she  leans  slightly  backward.  Her  dress 
is  less  decollette  than  that  of  her  com- 
panion, though  enough  so  to  be  in  the 
fashion  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  Her 
hair  seems  to  be  decorated  with  flowers. 
Although  I  cannot  say  that  she  has  a 
beautiful  countenance,  she  appears  agree- 
ably dignified  and  prepossessing.  In  her 
right  hand,  leaning  against  her  shoulder, 
and  overflowing  with  fruit  or  sweet  pota- 
toes, is  the  cornucopia,  the  horn  of  abun- 
dance. In  her  left  is  a  large  ear  of  Indian 
corn.  Both  of  the  figures  have  bare  feet. 
Around  the  whole  are  the  words,  "The 
Great  Seal  of  North  Carolina." 

This  seal  lasted  until  1S35,  when  the 
General  Assembly  authorized  the  Gover- 
nor to  have  it  replaced  by  a  new  one.  At 
the  same  time  an  act  was  passed  giving  the 
Governor  authority  to  renew  the  same 
whenever  necessary.  The  design  of  1S35 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  used  un- 
changed  until    1891. 

There  is  a  wonderful  artistic  improve- 
ment in  the  new  seal.  The  Goddess  of 
Liberty  stands  majestic  and  graceful. 
Her  arms  are  bare,  but  with  a  light  shawl 
over  the  left.  In  her  right  hand  she 
holds  the  constitution,  not  showing  it  to 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  but  to  the  world. 
Her  left  hand  holds  upright  the  spear  and 
the  cap  of  liberty.  She  looks  toward 
Plenty.  Her  hair  is  a  la  pompadour,  or 
cut  short  in  front  and  flowing  behind. 
Her  whole  attitude  is  commanding  and 
alert,  and  gives  the  impression  of  energy 
and  fearlesness.  The  Goddess  of  Plenty 
is  seated.  She  has  a  sheaf  of  wheat  in 
her  right  hand.  Her  left  holds  the  small 
end  of  a  capacious  cornucopia,  which 
pours  abundant  fruit  and  herbs  at  her 
feet.  Her  dress  is  graceful  in  its  folds, 
but  of  such  light  material  as  to  show  the 
outline  of  her  limbs.  Her  hair  is  arranged 
in  Grecian  style.  Both  of  the  figures  have 
pleasing  countenances.  The  one  foot  seen 
is  without  covering.  Above  Plenty  may 
be  seen  the  drapery  of  a  curtain.  Around 
the  circumference  are  the  words,  "The 
Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina." 

Let  me  add  that  undoubtedly  Wheeler's 
History  has  very  much  valuable  matter, 
its  statements  should  be  tested  if  you  wish 
te  be  accurate.  The  coat  of  arms  pub- 
lished by  him  in  1S51,  although  he  copied 
it  from  previous  publications,  is  not  cor- 
rect: he  has  Plenty  standing  and  Liberty 
seated,  the  opposite  of  the  truth.  I  have 
impressions  from  1837  to  1873,  and  all  are 
as  I  have  described. 

In  1893  the  General  Assembly  made 
another  change.  The  act  ratified  Febru- 
ary 21st  as  a  preamble,  declaring  that 
"contrary  to  the  usage  of  nearly  all  the 
states  of  the  American  Union  the  coat  of 
arms  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State  bear 
no  motto ;  and  that  a  suitable  motto,  ex- 
pressive of  some  noble  sentiment  and  in- 
dicative of  some  leading  trait  of  our  peo- 
ple, will  be  instructive  as  well  as  orna- 
mental, and  that  the  State  shall   always 
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keep  in  pei'petual  reineinbrance  the  im- 
mortal Declaration  of  Independence  made 
at  Charlotte."  The  motto  "esse  quam  vi- 
deri"  was  then  adopted  and  ordered  to  be 
engraved  on  the  great  seal,  and  likewise 
at  the  foot  of  the  coat  of  arms.  On  the 
coat  of  arms,  but  not  on  the  great  seal,  at 
the  toj)  must  be  inscribed,  May  the  20th, 
1775.  The  sentence  from  which  the  motto 
is  taken,  is  "esse  quam  videri  malim" — I 
prefer  to  be  rather  than  to  seem  to  be. 
It  sutflciently  expresses  the  sturdy  honesty 
and  modesty  of  our  people. 

With  the  exceptions  of  these  legends  the 
design  of  1835  has  not  been  changed.    The 


artistic  execution  to  my  eye  appears  to  be 
exquisite.  The  figures  are  strikingly 
graceful. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  General  As- 
sembly has  settled  by  law  an  important 
historical  question.  That  august  body 
had  previously  gone  into  the  spelling 
business  and  commanded  that  we  should 
use  no  "e"  in  Forsyth,  and  only  one  "a" 
in  Cleveland.  And  so  let  all  doubters 
beware  of  casting  reflections  on  the  Meck- 
lenburg, 20th  May,  1775,  resolutions.  The 
General  Assembly  has  decided  the  ques- 
tion and  contrary  arguments  are  out  of 
place. 


Let  me  add  that  I  have  seen  in  picture 
books,  what  purported  to  be  our  coat  of 
arms,  with  one  of  these  goddesses  not  so 
modestly  dressed  as  those  which  I  have 
described,  and  now  which  I  now  show 
you.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  not 
authentic,  but  originated  in  the  brain  of 
the   artist. 

Authorities :  Colonel  William  L.  Saun- 
der's  reports  to  Governor  Jarvis,  acts  of 
Assembly,  impressions  of  seal  on  docu- 
ments at  the  University  owned  by  the 
North   Carolina   Historical    Society. 
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All  Public  Schools  Must  Run  at  Least  Four  Months. 


state  Superintendent  Joyner  believes 
that  the  principle  of  law  enunciated  in 
Barksdale  v.  Commissioners  of  Sampson 
County  case,  which  held  that  the  public 
schools  were  not  a  necessary  expense  does 
no  longer  obtain,  and  that  the  present  Su- 
preme Court  would  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  1885.  Basing  his  conclu- 
sions upon  this  premise  he  has  written  to 
the  various  superintendents  calling  at- 
tention to  section  .3,  article  9,  of  the  con- 
stitution, instructing  them  to  see  to  it 
that  a  special  tax  be  levied  to  guarantee 
a  four  months'  term  of  school,  as  directed 
in  section  4112  of  the  public  school  law, 
"and  as  required  by  section  3,  article  9, 
of  the  constitution." 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

"According  to  tlie  application  in  my 
office,  your  county  lacked  during  this  year 

$ of  receiving  enough  money,  from  all 

sources,  including  its  apportionment  from 
the  first  and  second  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  to  maintain  one  or  more  public 
schools  in  every  school  district  at  least 
four  months.  The  application  for  aid 
from  the  second  hundred  thousand  for 
a  four  months'  school  term  have  exceeded 
that  appropriation  every  year  by  $20,000 
or  .^30,000,  thereby  rendering  it  necessary 
to  reduce  the  amount  certified  to  be  re- 
quired for  a  four  months'  school  in  every 
district  by  20  or  30  per  cent.  It  seems, 
therefore,  unlikely  that  the  application 
next  year  for  this  purpose  will  come 
within  the  appropriation,  or  that  every 
district  in  your  county  will  be  able  to  get 
a  full  four  months'  school  term  from  all 
present  available  sources  for  the  year 
ending  .June  30,  1908.  The  strong  proba- 
bilities are  that  the  funds  for  that  year 
will  fall  short  about  as  much  as  they  did 
this  year. 

THE    PURPOSE    or    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  purpose  and  intent 
of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  and 
of  the  Public  School  Law  of  the  State, 
that  every  child  in  the  State  shall  have 
an  opportunity  to  attend  a  public  school 
in  his  district  for  not  less  than  four 
montljg  in  every  year.  I  see  no  way  at 
present  of   carrying  out  this   intent   and 


purpose,  except  by  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  as  expressed  in  Section  3,  Article  IX, 
of  the  Constittion  of  North  Carolina,  and 
reafiirmed  in  even  clearer  language  in  Sec- 
tion 4112  of  the  Revisal  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  Public  School  Law.  I  beg  to  call 
your  attention  to  these  sections  and  to 
ask  your  careful  reading  of  the  same.  I 
beg,  further,  to  ask  you  to  read  carefully 
Section  27,  Article  I ;  Section  1  and  Sec- 
tion 2,  Article  IX  ;  and  Section  4,  Article 
VI,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AEE  A  NECESSARY  EXPENSE. 

"It  seems  very  clear  to  me  that  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Public  School  Law  im- 
pose upon  the  County  Commissioners  the 
duty  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of 
one  or  more  public  schools  in  every  school 
district  for  at  least  four  months  in  every 
year.  It  is  clear  also,  that  to  provide 
such  a  school  in  every  district,  a  special 
tax  will  be  necessary  in  your  county,  as 
directed  in  Section  4112  of  the  Public 
School  Law.  This  tax  has  not  been  levied 
heretofore  on  account  of  the  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Barks- 
dale  vs.  The  Commissioners  of  Sampson 
County,  rendered  in  1885,  in  which  it  was 
substantially  held  that  the  public  schools 
were  not  a  necessary  expense,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  requirement  to  levy  a  spe- 
cial tax  for  a  four  months'  school  in  coun- 
ties that  had  reached  the  constitutional 
limit  of  State  and  conty  taxation,  fixed  by 
Section  1,  Article  V,  of  the  Constitution, 
was  in  conflict  with  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution.  Judge  Merrimon,  one  of  the 
three  members  then  constituting  the  Su- 
preme Court,  filed  a  very  strong  dissent- 
ing opinion  in  the  case,  contending  even 
then  that  one  or  more  public  schools  in 
every  district  for  at  least  four  months  in 
every  year  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  nec- 
essary expenses  of  each  county  as  the 
construction  and  repairing  of  bridges, 
public  roads,  court  houses,  jails,  etc. ;  and 
that,  therefore,  there  was  no  conflict  be- 
tween these  two  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. However  that  may  have  been  in 
1885,  and  even  if  the  majority  of  the 
court  was  right  at  that  time.  I  confidently 
believe     that     the     conditions     have     so 


changed  since  then  as  to  make  a  four 
months'  school  a  necessary  expense  now 
for  which  a  special  tax  may  be  constitu- 
tionally levied,  and  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  under  these  changed  conditions, 
would  now  so  hold.  Necessary  expenses 
for  a  county  as  for  an  individual,  it  seems 
to  me,  must  inevitably  vary  according  to 
the  demands  of  the  age  and  of  civiliza- 
tion and  according  to  the  varying  ability 
of  the  people  to  meet  those  demands. 
Nobody  can  doubt  that  since  1885  the 
public  demand  for  education  in  North 
Carolina,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  all 
enlightened  countries  has  become  so 
strong  as  to  make  at  least  a  four  months' 
school  in  every  school  district,  for  every 
child,  a  necessity  to  any  county  able  to 
provide  for  it.  The  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  making  an  educa- 
tional qualification  for  suffrage  has  fur- 
ther emphasized  a  four  months'  school  as 
a  necessary  expense.  Nobody  can  doubt 
that  the  ability  of  North  Carolina  to  pro- 
^ide  such  a  school  has  greatly  increased 
since  1885 ;  and  granting  that  it  may  not 
liave  been  able  at  that  time,  the  increase 
In  property  values  will  now  show  that  it 
is  now  able  to  provide  this  necessary  de- 
mand of  the  age  and  of  civilization. 

PREPARE     FOR    A     FOUB     MONTHS'     TERM. 

"Feeling  it,  therefore,  to  be  my  duty  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
demand  the  enforcement  of  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  law  and  the  right  of  the 
children  of  the  State.  I  request  and  in- 
struct you  and  your  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  make  a  careful  estimate  of  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  one  or  more  schools  in  each 
school  district  in  your  county  for  a  period 
of  four  months ;  and  to  present  this  esti- 
mate to  the  Board  of  County  Commission- 
ers of  your  county,  and  demand  the  levy- 
ing by  said  board,  at  the  regular  time  of 
levying  other  State  and  county  taxes  in 
.Tune,  of  a  special  tax  sufiicient  to  supply 
said  deficiency  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  all  public  schools  of  the  county 
for  a  period  of  four  months  or  more,  as 
directed  in  Section  4112  of  the  Public 
School  Law,  and  as  required  by  Section 
3,  Article  IX,  of  the  Constitution. 
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"Prepare  this  estimate  carefully  and  pre- 
sent it  in  writing  with  the  demand  for  the 
levying  of  the  special  tax  necessary  to 
supply  the  deficiency  for  a  four  months' 
school  in  every  district  to  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners  at  its  meeting  on 
first  Monday  of  June,  1907." 

THE   CONSTITUTION". 

Section  27,  Article  I. — The  people  have 
the  right  to  the  privilege  of  education,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guard  and 
maintain    that    right. 

Section  1,  Article  IX. — Religion,  moral- 
ity and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall    forever   be    encouraged. 

Section  2,  Article  IV. — The  General  As- 


sembly, at  its  first  session  under  this  Con- 
stitution, shall  provide  by  taxation  and 
otherwise  for  a  general  and  uniform  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  wherein  tuition 
shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the  children 
of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twenty-one  years.  The  children  of  the 
white  race  and  the  children  of  the  colored 
race  shall  be  taught  in  separate  schools ; 
but  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in 
favor  of  or  to  the  prejudice  of  either  race. 
Section  3,  Article  IX. — Each  county  of 
the  State  shall  be  divided  into  a  conven- 
ient number  of  districts,  in  which  one  or 
more  public  schools  shall  be  maintained 
at  least  four  months  in  every  year ;  and 
if  the  commissioners  of  any  county  shall 
fail  to  comply  with  the  aforesaid  require- 
ments of  this  section  they  shall  be  liable 
to    indictment. 


Reasons  for  Teaching  Domestic  Science. 

By  Supt.  H.  E.  TROUT,  ol  Clearfield,  Mass. 


In  the  work  iu  domestic  science,  which 
includes  cooking  and  sewing,  the  aims  and 
purposes  differ  somewhat  from  those  in- 
dicated in  the  discussion  of  Manual 
training  for  boys.  While  I  do  not  wish 
to  lose  sight  of  the  educational  side,  for 
this  work  is  as  truly  educational  as  the 
former,  yet  this  work  is  far  more  practi- 
cal and  touches  the  home  life  more  closely. 

"We  do  not  here  wish  to  make  profes- 
sional dressmakers  nor  do  we  wish  nor 
attempt  to  make  professional  cooks.  How- 
ever, girls  do  learn  to  make  dresses  and 
they  do  learn  to  cook,  both  of  which  are 
as  essential,  or  even  more  so  to  the  major- 
ity of  girls  than  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
which  they  are  required  to  do  in  the 
modern    high    schools. 

The  educational  aims  in  domestic 
science  are  in  conformity  with  those  in 
manual  training  for  boys.  Here  the  girls 
have  their  complete  equipment  for  cook- 
ing, with  all  the  conveniences  essential 
for  thorough  and  systematic  work.  It 
brings  the  entire  child  into  active  service. 
She  does  not  listen  to  a  lecture  on  how 
things  should  be  done,  or  how  certain 
foods  are  to  be  prepared,  but  she  is  re- 
quired to  do  the  actual  work. 

The  results  of  her  efforts  can  be  meas- 
ured very  accurately.  The  food  which  she 
has  been  instructed  to  prepare  must  be 
properly  prepared  according  to  instruction 
received.  The  child  is  required  to  ex- 
press with  her  hands  the  impressions 
received  through  the  senses,  and  the  re- 
sults of  her  efforts  are  largely  dependent 
upon  the  correct  interpretation  of  these 
impressions.  The  child  has  a  definite 
purpose  in  view,  the  same  to  be  reached 
by  a  definite  plan,  and  the  execution  of 
this  plan  requires  judgment.  Without 
careful  consideration,  constant  attention, 
in  many  instances  requiring  the  keenest 
judgment,  her  efforts  will  fail.  The  child 
learns  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  cer- 
tain things  and  conditions.  She  is  taught 
to  systematize  her  labors.     All  the  work 


ill  the  school  kitchen  is  performed  in  the 
most  systematic  manner.  Everything 
uuist  be  done  at  the  right  time  and  every- 
tliing  must  be  in  its  proper  place.  In- 
struction along  this  line  is  helpful  to  the 
child  and  has  a  telling  effect  upon  the 
regular  school   work. 

Domestic  science  establishes  a  closer 
relation  between  the  home  and  the  school. 
No  other  study  or  science  can  be  carried 
so  directly  from  the  school  and  "applied  in 
the  home.  The  child  acquires  the  ability 
to  do  things  and  is  anxious  to  demon- 
strate her  ability  to  her  parent.  The 
parent  becomes  interested  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  child  has  learned  to  do  a  cer- 
tain thing,  and  has  learned  it  sufficiently 
well  to  be  able  to  do  it  at  home.  The 
work  of  the  school  is  appealing  to  her 
directly.  The  child  learns  that  there  is 
lionor  and  credit  in  being  able  to  prepare 
things  in  the  kitchen  for  the  meal.  The 
idea  of  labor  being  unattractive,  or  being 
intended  for  the  servants  alone,  is  being 
eliminated  from  her  mind.  Through  the 
school  kitchen  the  home  kitchen  is  made 
attractive. 

In  connection  with  this  work  the  child 
is  taught  economy  of  material,  economy 
of  time,  and  economy  of  energy.  These 
are  valuable  lessons  in  themselves,  and 
the  practical  application  of  them  in  the 
school  will  have  gratifying  influence  in  a 
great  many  homes.  The  lessons  on  the 
composition  of  foods  form  a  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  instruction  received.  With 
this  the  food  values  of  the  same,  together 
with  the  adaptability  of  different  kinds 
of  food  for  certain  people.  These  instruc- 
tions will  have  a  tendency  to  bring  about 
better  home  conditions,  from  which  will 
come  more  healthy  and  more  robust  chil- 
dren for  pupils  in  our  schools.  Well  and 
properly  fed  children  are  the  better 
scholars.  The  influence  of  domestic 
science  in  the  home  will  again  be  felt  in 
the  schools  if  the  study  becomes  univer- 
sal.   In  this  work  then  we  have  the  edu- 


cational value,  and  joined  with  it  we  have 
a  practical  side,  which  reaches  into  every 
home   and   benefits   it. 

Representative  directors  of  the  school 
districts  of  this  great  commonwealth,  let 
me  make  an  appeal  for  the  boys  and  girls 
of  your  respective  districts.  To  those  of 
you  who  are  giving  the  children  under 
your  care  instruction  along  these  lines, 
give  to  your  school  organizations  your 
very  best  support  and  jour  most  enthu- 
siastic encouragement.  To  those  of  you 
who  represent  districts  in  which  this  in- 
struction is  not  available  to  the  boys  and 
girls,  do  not  permit  another  year  to  pass 
without  having  set  on  foot  a  movement 
for  the  establishment  of  these  additional 
advantages  to  the  young  people  of  your 
community.  There  is  nothing  that  will 
be  .so  beneficial  to  your  schools  and  that 
will  give  your  pupils  so  much  interest  in 
their  work  as  the  equipment  of  depart- 
ments for  instruction  in  manual  train- 
ing and  domestic  science. — I'ennsylvania 
School   Journal. 


Rhodes  Scholarship  Questions. 

Following  were  the  (juestions  in  arith- 
metic used  in  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  ex- 
amination, January  IS,  for  admission  to 
Oxford  University,  England.  Can  you 
work  them? 

1.  A'  merchant  began  business  with 
JflOO.OOO.  In  the  first  year  he  made  10  per 
cent,  which  he  added  to  his  capital.  In 
the  second  year  he  made  20  per  cent  and 
added  the  profits  to  his  capital.  In  the 
third  year  he  again  made  20  per  cent, 
and  laid  out  $60,000  on  real  estate.  How 
much  capital  would  he  have  left  in  the 
business  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
year? 

2.  Find  the  difference  between  9  1-5  mi- 
nus 1  2-.3  times  3  3-8  and  2  3-4  times  1  1-C 
minus  4-5. 

3.  Find  the  square  root  of  4  1-0  to  four 
places    of   decimals. 

4.  If,  by  selling  an  article  for  ^2,  a  man 
gains  1-7  of  the  cost  price,  at  what  price 
must  he  sell  it  so  as  to  gain  S  per  cent? 

5.  The  area  of  one  side  of  a  cubical 
cistern  is  14.0625  square  feet,  find  to  the 
nearest  gallon  the  amount  of  water  which 
it  will  hold  when  full,  assuming  that  one 
cubic  foot  weighs  1,000  ounces  and  that  one 
gallon  of  water  weighs  10  lbs. 

6.  Find  the  cost  of  a  carpet  to  cover  a 
floor  22  ft.  6  in.  long  and  18  ft.  9  in.  wide 
at  5s.  4d.  per  square  yard. 

7.  Divide  £37.  10s.  4  l-2d.  by  4  1-7  and 
express  £3.  14s.  7  l-2d.  as  the  decimal  of 
£10. 

8.  A  sum  of  552,500  is  lent  at  compound 
interest  at  3  1-2  per  cent  per  annum. 
What  is  uue  to  the  lender  at  the  end  of 
three  years? 

9.  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  24  days 
which  B  can  do  in  36  days.  What  fraction 
will  remain  to  be  done  if  both  are  engaged 
upon  the  work  for  6  days? 
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Summer  School  of  the  South. 


From  the  first  day  of  the  first  session,  in 
J002,  wlien  more  tlian  twelve  liundred  stu- 
dents registered  from  thirty  states,  this 
school  has  taken  rank  among  the  very 
best  summer  schools  for  teachers  in  the 
world.  Many  teachers,  members  of  the 
faculty  aud  students,  who  have  taught  and 
studied  iu  the  great  schools  of  the  North 
and  East  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  Sum- 
mer School  of  the  South  is  best  of  all. 

With  its  large  number  of  instructors, 
selected  with  the  greatest  care  from  the 
faculties  of  the  great  universities,  normal 
schools  and  public  school  systems  in  all 
parts  of  the  country ;  with  its  150  courses 
of  study,  covering  all  subjects  of  interest 
to  all  grades,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
university ;  with  its  thousands  of  teachers, 
gathered  from  all  the  Southern  States  and 
from  more  than  half  the  states  of  the 
Union ;  with  its  conventions  of  Southern 
and  Xational  societies,  many  of  which 
have  originated  here,  the  school  has  from 
the  very  first  beeu  a  very  important  fea- 
ture in  the  great  movement  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  educational  conditions  in 
the  South.  Its  influence  has  been  felt  in 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  city  and 
county,  in  the  great  gatherings  of  teach- 
ers, and  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  No- 
where else  do  so  many  expert  instructors 
and  so  many  of  the  best  Southern  teachers 
of  all  grades  come  together  for  six  weeks 
of  eager,  enthusiastic  study  and  keen  in- 
tellectual enjoyment. 

The  sixth  session  of  this  school  will  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knos- 
ville,  June  25  to  August  2.  The  announce- 
ment shows  many  imijrovements  over  that 
of  previous  sessions.  The  work  in  several 
departments  is  fuller  and  more  closely 
articulated.  The  list  of  seventy-five  in- 
structors contains  the  names  of  some  of 
the  best  known  teachers  in  the  United 
States.  Among  them  are  a  half  dozen 
presidents  of  great  universities  and  col- 
leges, as  many  deans  of  faculties,  two 
dozen  heads  of  departments  in  universi- 
ties, a  dozen  superintendents  and  special- 
ist supervisors  in  public  ^schools,  and  a 
half  dozen  authors  of  national  reputation. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  courses  are  of- 
fered in  twenty-five  departments,  rang- 
ing from  the  kindergarten  to  subjects  of 
interest,  chiefly  to  college  specialists. 
Best  attention  is  given  to  subjects  espe- 
cially helpful  to  teachers  of  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  schools. 

Among  the  subjects  which  will  receive 
fuller  attention  this  year  than  at  previous 
sessions  are  those  of  nature  study  and 
elementary  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
The  faculty  in  this  department  contains 
seven  regular  members  and  four  or  five 
special  lecturers,  who  will  give  brief 
courses  in  special  subjects.  Among  these 
special  lecturers  are  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp, 
of  Lake  Charles,  La.,  who  has  charge  of 
the  co-operative  agricultural  experimental 
work  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture ;  Dr.  W.  J.  Spillman,  agriculturist  of 


the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture ;  Prof. 
D.  G.  Holden,  the  great  corn  specialist,  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Iowa. 

Courses  will  be  given  in  nature  study, 
including  plant  life,  insect  life,  and  the  life 
of  the  higher  and  domestic  animals ;  the 
elements  of  agriculture,  with  illustrated 
lectures,  animal  husbandry,  with  special 
instruction  in  regard  to  economic  farm 
animals,  and  practical  courses  in  dairying, 
poultry  raising  and  bee-keeping.  For  this 
department  the  Tennessee  Agricultural 
Exiseriment  Station,  with  its  two  farms 
and   its   laboratories,  will  be  freely  used. 

While  this  school  is  in  no  sense  a  Chau- 
tauijua  Assembly,  but  a  school  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  do  the  most  serious  work,  yet 
it  offers  to  students  at  the  open  ten  o'clock 
hour  and  in  the  evenings  a  large  number 
of  lectures,  readings  and  music  recitals 
of  the  very  best  type.  Among  the  lectur- 
ers this  year  will  be  Dr.  W.  L.  Moore, 
chief  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau ;  Dr.  Edwin  D.  Mead,  formerly  editor 
of  the  New  England  Magazine,  and  now 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  great  Peace  move- 
ment ;  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House, 
who  has  been  called  the  first  citizen  of 
Chicago,  and  who  is  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed persons  on  social  questions  in 
America ;  Dr.  6.  Stanley  Hall,  president 
of  Clark  University ;  Dr.  Alice  Fortier,  of 
Tulane  University;  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dab- 
ney,  president  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, etc.  A^series  of  ten  illustrated  art 
lectures  will  be  given  by  Prof.  Fred  Ham- 
ilton Daniels,  supervisor  of  drawing  in 
the  public  schools  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
Dean  Henry  L.  Southwick  and  Mrs.  Jessie 
Eldridge  Southwick,  of  the  Emerson  Col- 
lege of  Oratory,  will  give  a  number  of 
readings. 

There  will  be  two  series  of  music  recit- 
als ;  the  first,  a  series  of  three,  during  the 
first  week  of  the  session,  by  Henri  Ern, 
the  great  Swiss  violinist,  and  Lillyn  Sheila 
Powell,  the  famous  Celtic  ballad  singer; 
the  second,  a  series  of  five.  In  the  fifth 
week,  by  Maud  Powell,  by  common  con- 
sent the  greatest  woman  violiniste  in  the 
world ;  Daniel  Beddoe,  tenor ;  Herbert 
Weatherspoon,  basso ;  Janet  Spencer,  con- 
tralto, and  Viola  Waterhouse,  soprano — 
all  well  known  oratorio  and  concert  sing- 
ers of  the  first  rank.  Students  of  the  Sum- 
mer School  are  admitted  to  all  these  lec- 
tures and  entertainments  without  charge. 

In  connection  with  the  school  this  year 
will  be  held  the  annual  convention  of  the 
following  associations  :  The  National  Story 
Tellers'  League,  July  5  and  6 ;  The  South- 
ern Kindergarten  Association,  July  12  and 
13 ;  The  Interstate  League  for  the  Better- 
ment of  Public  Schools,  July  17  and  IS ; 
The  National  Guild  of  Play,  July  19  and 
20,  and  the  Tennessee  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, July  23,  24,  and  25. 

A  new  feature  of  the  Summer  School  of 
the  South  this  year  will  be  the  School  of 
JIusie,  under  the  direction  of  the  College 


of  Music  of  Cincinnati,  and  conducted  by 

members  of  the  faculty  of  that  institu- 
tion, under  the  supervision  of  the  acting 
president.  Dr.  A.  J.  Gantvoort.  Instruc- 
tion will  be  given  this  year  in  piano, 
voice  and  violin,  with  lessons  in  the  his- 
tory and  theory  of  music.  The  fees  for 
special  music  lessons  will  be  very  rea- 
sonable. 


Local  Taxation  Spreading. 

Superintendent  Wright,  of  Wilkes 
county,  writes  Superintendent  Joyner  that 
six  new  local  tax  districts  have  been  estab- 
lished in  that  county,  one  at  Ronda,  one  at 
Roaring  River,  one  at  Bugaboo,  one  at 
Whittington,  one  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  one 
iu  Rock  Creek  township.  Seven  local  tax 
elections  are  now  pending,  which,  if  car- 
ried, will  give  the  county  twenty  local  tax 
districts.  Superintendent  Wright  adds: 
"We  established  two  more  libraries  Mon- 
day, running  our  number  up  to  73  libra- 
ries aud  22  supplementary  libraries.  It  is 
our  aim  to  place  a  library  in  every  school 
district  iu  the  county.  We  have  set  our 
mark  high  to  lead  the  State  in  the  number 
of  local  tax  districts  as  we  now  lead  in 
all  the  other  counties  in  the  rural  library 
movement." 

Superinendent  Anderson,  of  Caldwell 
county,  reports  elections  in  two  local  tax 
districts,  with  only  two  votes  against  the 
tax  in  one  and  only  ten  against  it  in  the 
other.  The  educational  outlook  in  old 
Caswell   is  hopeful. 

Superintendent  Justice,  of  Polk  county, 
writes  that  on  May  7th,  Columbus  dis- 
trict No.  20,  Cowper's  Gap  township,  voted 
a  special  school  tax. 

Superintendent  Allen,  of  Warren  county, 
reports  the  election  of  a  special  school  tax 
in  the  district,  including  the  town  of  War- 
renton,  as  carried  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  only  one  vote  being  cast  against 
it,  and  writes  for  blank  petitions  for  other 
elections,  stating  that  a  number  of  rural 
districts  are  now  agitating  the  question  of 
local  taxation. 

News  comes  also  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Sulli- 
van, of  Pinnacle,  Stokes  county,  of  the 
overwhelming  victory  for  a  special  tax  for 
schools  at  Pinnacle,  and  of  great  rejoicing 
among  the  friends  of  the  schools. 

A  telegram  from  Mr.  Frank  Page,  of 
Biseoe,  states  that  the  graded  school  tax 
was  carried  in  that  town  on  May  9th,  by  a 
vote  of  32  to  5. 

Superintendent  Wall,  of  Anson  county, 
reports  a  victory  for  a  special  tax  for 
schools  in  district  No  5,  Burnsville  town- 
ship, only  one  vote  being  cast  against  it 
He  reports  also  a  number  of  other  elec- 
tions pending,  with  every  prospect  of  vic- 
tory. 

Robeson  county  reports  another  election 
— Pairmouut  district,  and  others  pending. 

Wayne  county  on  JNIny  14th  enrolled 
Grantham  township  in  the  local  tax 
column. 

[Continued  on  Page  10.] 
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The  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education. 

This  issue  closes  the  first  volume  of  the 
North  Caeolina  Jouenal  of  Education. 
Although  the  plans  for  publishing  the 
Journal  were  made  late  in  the  season, 
after  the  greater  number  of  the  teachers' 
meetings  were  closed,  still  the  profession 
has  come  to  its  support  and  its  contin- 
uance is  already  secured.  Mr.  Seeman 
believed  that  it  was  quite  possible  to 
make  the  Journal  a  success,  and  after  a 
year's  experience  he  is  still  of  the  same 
opinion.  The  policy  of  the  Journal  is 
apparent  to  those  who  read  it.  The  pro- 
fessional spirit  in  North  Carolina  is  strong 
enough  to  support  a  magazine  for  teach- 
ers. This  has  been  clearly  shown  within 
the  past  year.  The  number  of  letters 
from  city  and  county  superintendents,  and 
from  teachers  in  all  sections  of  the  State, 
give  abundance  of  testimony  that  they  de- 
sire a  strong  North  Carolina  journal  of 
education  to  aid  them  in  their  daily  work 
and  to  teach  them  how  to  do  more  for  the 
development  of  the  children  of  North  Caro- 
lina. This  spirit  is  growing ;  it  is  already 
strong,  and  its  effect  upon  the  life  of  the 
State  cannot  be  too  seriously  considered. 
A  more  united  profession,  a  stronger  co- 
operation, a  more  intelligent  activity^ 
these  should  be  the  chief  concern  of  every 
citizen  of  North  Carolina. 


Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner  Candidate  for  Re-election 

The  Raleigh  correspondent  of  the  Char- 
lotte Observer  published  an  authorized 
statement  from  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner  that  he 
would  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  as 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. This  statement  is  in  accordance  with 
his  decision  on  November  20th,  when  he 
chose  to  continue  as  the  head  of  the  State's 
great  educational  department,  rather  than 
to  become  president  of  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College.  In  both  instances 
he  chose  the  larger  part.  Laying  aside  all 
personal  inclinations,  he  stands  out  as  the 
leader  of  educational  thought  in  North 
Carolina. 

In  February,  1902,  he  resigned  the  chair 
of  English  in  the  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College  to  succeed  the  late  Thomas 
F.  Toon  as  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 


lic Instruction,  which  position  he  has 
filled  most  ably  since  that  time.  In  the 
five  school  years  that  have  passed  under 
his  administration  the  school  fund  has 
nearly  doubled ;  the  amount  raised  by 
local  taxation  has  nearly  trebled ;  the 
rural  libraries  have  grown  and  multiplied 
until  they  form  a  considerable  working 
part  of  the  school  system.  The  salaries 
of  teachers  and  county  superintendents 
have  been  considerably  increased.  The 
school  term  has  been  lengthened  about  one 
week.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
State  has  there  been  such  activity  in 
building  school  houses  and  in  voting  in- 
creased appropriations  for  schools  and 
bond  issues  for  school  buildings.  Every- 
where the  force  of  wise,  conservative  lead- 
ership in  educational  activities  is  being 
felt.  It  is  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to 
the  profession  to  be  reassured  that  there 
will  be  no  change  of  leaders,  hence  no 
change  of  policies,  and  that  the  steady 
progress  of  the  past  five  years  is  but  an 
index  of  what  a  much  greater  progress 
will  be  in  the  future.  The  profession  will 
be  greater  as  each  year  passes ;  and  the 
larger  and  fuller  life  of  the  people,  made 
possible  by  a  bi'oader  public  education, 
will  testify  in  the  near  future  to  the  wis- 
dom of  our  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


Prof.  J.  1.  Foust,  President. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College,  one  of  the 
foremost  colleges  for  women  in  America, 
has  chosen  Prof.  J.  I.  Foust  as  successor 
to  the  late  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver.  On 
November  20  this  board  met  and  offered 
the  presidency  to  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  but 
he  declined  the  offer,  preferring  to  remain 
at  the  head  of  the  State  Educational  De- 
partment. The  position  was  left  open,  and 
Prof.  J.  I.  Foust,  dean  of  the  college,  was 
made  acting  president.  All  this  is  well 
known  history.  After  serving  the  institu- 
tion for  a  year  in  a  double  capacity.  Prof. 
Foust  gave  an  account  of  his  stewardship, 
which  is  so  eminently  satisfactory  that 
his  election  as  president  is  but  a  just  rec- 
ognition of  his  fitness  for  the  high  position 
to  which  he  has  been  permanently  called. 
In  the  people  of  North  Carolina  there  is 
a  deep-seated  affection  for  this  institution 
on  account  of  its  great  founder,  and  on 
account  of  the  institution  itself,  for  the 
good  it  has  accomplished,  for  the  strong, 
intellectual  womanhood  it  has  fostered. 
The  new  president  possesses  the  qualities 
that  the  institution  needs  in  its  executive. 


The  State  Historical  Commission. 

The  last  General  Assembly  amended  the 
law  relating  to  the  State  Historical  Com- 
mission and  made  it  really  a  very  live 
force  for  good.  It  is  composed  of  six 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  as 
follows :  W.  J.  Peele,  of  Raleigh,  Chair- 
man ;  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Secretary  of  State ; 
T.  W.  Blount,  Roper,  Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble, 
Chapel  Hill,  and  Prof.  D.  H.  Hill,  Raleigh. 


The  purposes  of  the  commission  are  set 
forth  in  Section  2  of  the  law,  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission 
to  have  collected  from  the  files  of  old 
newspapers,  court  records,  church  records, 
private  collections,  and  elsewhere,  histori- 
cal data  pertaining  to  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  territory  included  therein 
from  the  earliest  times ;  to  have  such  ma- 
terial properly  edited,  published  by  the 
State  Printer  as  other  State  printing,  and 
distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mission ;  to  care  for  the  proper  marking 
and  preservation  of  battle-fields,  houses 
and  other  places  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  the  State;  to  diffuse  knowledge  in  ref- 
erence to  the  history  and  resources  of 
North  Carolina ;  to  encourage  the  study 
of  Noi'th  Carolina  history  in  the  schools 
of  the  State,  and  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
age historical  investigation  and  research 
among  the  people  of  the  State ;  to  make  a 
biennial  report  of  its  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, its  work  and  needs,  to  the  Gover- 
nor, to  be  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly ;  and  said  Commission  is 
especially  charged  with  the  duty  of  co- 
operating with  the  Commission  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  make  an  exhibit  at  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  in  making  at  said 
exposition  an  historical  exhibit  illustrat- 
ing the  history  of  North  Carolina  from  the 
earliest   times. 

The  General  Assembly  appropriated 
$5,000  to  be  used  by  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  law.  The 
first  act  of  the  Commission  after  organiz- 
ing, was  to  elect  a  secretary,  who  will  de- 
vote his  entire  time  to  this  work. 

Jlr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, was  the  choice  of  the  committee. 
His  accuracy  in  historical  research,  his 
experience  in  the  educational  department, 
his  success  in  literary  activities  make  him 
peculiarly  qualified  to  take  charge  of  this 
work.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Story  of 
the  Old  North  State,"  a  text-book  on 
North  Carolina  history  recommended  for 
use  in  the  public  schools  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  He  is  also  author  of 
several  North  Carolina  sketches.  Mr. 
Connor's  election  adds  a  new  force  to  the 
educational  work  of  the  State. 


North  Carolina  First  in  the  Hearts  of  the 
Chickasaw  Girls. 

AVe  might  have  expected  it,  but  we  were 
unprepared  for  it  just  the  same.  Those 
wealthy  Indian  maidens  of  the  Chickasaw 
tribe  of  Indian  Territory  desire  to  marry 
any  students  of  the  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  of  Raleigh.  It  pays  to 
advertise,  for  how  else  could  Arrow  Little- 
heart  and  Lizzie  Lightfoot,  for  these  are 
the  names  of  the  fair  maidens,  know  of 
the  promising  youths  of  this  great  institu- 
tion. Dr.  George  T.  Winston  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  fair  applicants  to  manage 
this  matrimonial  bureau,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  attractive  offers  will 
not  go  by  default  Misses  Littleheart  and 
Lightfoot  have  been  reading  some.     They 
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know  that  North  Carolina  was  first  at 
Bethel  and  everywhere  else.  They  have 
become  convinced  that  her  sons  have 
always  been  last  to  give  up  any  good  prop- 
osition. They  know  that  every  great  man 
was  either  born  in  North  Carolina  or  a 
descendant  of  a  North  Carolinian  or  ought 
to  have  been.  They  are  planning  for  pos- 
terity. We  take  off  our  hat  to  Misses 
Littleheart  and  Lightfoot.  May  their 
tribes  increase. 


Faults  of  the  Schoolmaster. 

In  any  gathering  it  is  usually  easy  to 
detect  the  schoolmaster.  His  word  being 
law  in  the  schoolroom,  it  is  easy  to  de- 
tect him  anywhere.  He  is  inclined  to  grow 
petty  in  an  argument.  He  does  not  want  to 
be  argued  with.  His  word,  he  thinks, 
should  be  enough ;  he  believes  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  another  side  to  a  statement 
made  by  himself.  What  the  schoolmaster 
needs  is  to  go  out  among  men — just  ordi- 
nary men — who  do  not  in  any  way  recog- 
nize his  position. 

I  fear  that  many  teachers  are  guilty  of 
cowardice.  As  a  servant  of  the  people  he 
sometimes,  in  speaking  of  his  superiors, 
hides  his  own  opinions  and  takes  on  "foxi- 
ness."  He  fails  to  take  an  open  stand 
with  the  people  he  serves.  There  is  some- 
times a  tendency  to  mask  his  own  opin- 
ions. The  schoolmaster,  in  order  to  be  the 
power  that  he  should  be  in  a  community, 
must  first  of  all  be  a  man — a  man  of  open, 
manly  courage. 

There  is  another  ijoiut  I  would  bring  out 
for  the  teacher.  It  is  too  easy  for  him  to 
shine.  In  his  class  he  is  the  wisest  per- 
son present.  He  is  far  above  the  pupils 
in  understanding.  It  is  easy  to  be  the 
wise  teacher.  Thei-e  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  leave  the  mind  uncultivated.  It  is 
easy  to  fall  into  an  attitude  of  intellectual 
sloth.  This  danger  besets  the  teacher  as 
it  does  those  in  all  the  other  walks  of 
life.  He  is  tempted  to  neglect  the  culture 
of  his  own  mind.  The  teacher's  mind,  like 
the  athlete's  muscles,  needs  constant  train- 
ing to  advance.  He  must  keep  his  intel- 
lectual muscles  clean  and  strong. — Supt. 
Carroll  G.  Pearse. 


School  Gardens. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  interest  in  school  garden 
work  in  this  country.  While  the  movement 
here  is  comparatively  new,  it  has  for  a 
long  time  been  a  feature  of  the  educa- 
tional work  in  continental   Europe. 

And  these  European  schools  are  a  proof 
of  what  the  school  gardens  can  do  for 
agriculture  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  and  their  teachers.  Germany  leads 
the  world  in  practical  and  profitable 
methods  in  agriculture,  and  there  the 
school   garden   is   most   highly   developed. 

In  that  country  whence  came  the 
thought  and  plan  of  this  movement,  the 
garden  schools  rival  agricultural  colleges 
in  the  scope  of  their  work. 

In  Austria  every  school  by  law  must 
have  a  gymnasium  and  a  school  garden. 

In  France  they  have  thirty  thousand  of 


these  gardens,  and  no  teacher  is  employed 
who  has  not  the  ability  to  teach  horticul- 
ture. 

Gardening  has  been  for  thirty  years 
part  of  the  imblic  school  system  of  Swe- 
den, from  one  to  twenty  acres  being  al- 
lowed  to   each   school. 

Even  in  Russia,  in  one  province  alone, 
there  are  over  one  hundred  thousand 
fruit  trees  in  the  school. 

To  America  is  reserved  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  enlightened  country 
which  partially  ignores  this  branch  of 
education ;  and  except  in  the  most  pro- 
gressive states  this  feature  has  only  made 
a  sporadic  and  half-hearted  beginning. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  abandoned 
farms   and   overcrowded   cities? 

Aristotle,  when  asked  in  what  way  the 
educated  differ  from  the  uneducated,  re- 
plied, "As  the  living  differ  from  the  dead." 

"The  difference  between  the  educated 
man  and  the  uneducated,"  says  President 
Schurman,  "is  that  the  educated  man  sees 
more,  feels  more,  wants  more,  is  inter- 
ested in  a  vastly  greater  variety  of  things, 
and  in  short,  lives  a  larger,  a  richer,  and 
a  fuller  life." 

But  before  the  life  must  come  the  liv- 
ing ;  and  the  first  duty  of  man  to  society 
is  to  support  himself  by  his  own  indus- 
try ;  therefore,  the  first  function  of  edu- 
cation is  to  fit  him  for  such  support. 

Agriculture  in  its  broadest  sense  is  the 
primary  basis  of  wealth  in  this  country, 
and  it  seems  essential  that  efforts  should 
be  made  in  our  educational  system  to 
bring  early  to  the  mind  of  the  child  facts 
which  will  be  of  value  as  emphasizing 
tlie  importance  and  necessity  of  agricul- 
tural work.  There  is  no  better  way  to  do 
this  than  through  a  well  managed  and 
well  conducted  system  of  school  garden 
training.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
interest  of  the  child  is  early  awakened 
in  an  industry  which  means  much  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  this  country,  there  is 
often  a  broader  application  of  the  work  in 
its  moral  effect  on  the  child.  Then,  the 
work  is  valuable  in  broadening  lines  of 
thought,  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  child's 
observation,   and   improving   its  physique. 


in  the  agricultural  class.  Exhibits  of  ap- 
paratus of  any  kind.  Outlines  of  experi- 
ments at  school  or  at  home ;  exhibit  of 
charts  used  in  teaching  agriculture ;  photo- 
graph of  your  class  at  work,  experiments, 
etc. 

Very  helpful  suggestions  along  this  line 
may  be  obtained  from  a  little  bulletin  en- 
titled the  "Use  of  Illustrative  Material 
in  Teaching  Agriculture,"  by  Dick  J. 
Crosby.  This  any  teacher  can  get  upon 
application  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Stevens,  of  the  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege, Raleigh,  will  be  glad  also  to  offer 
suggestions. 


Prizes  for  Exhibits  of  Methods. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Fair  offers 
three  valuable  prizes  for  the  best  exhibits 
of  methods  of  teaching  agriculture.  The 
first  prize  is  $25.00;  second  prize,  $15.00, 
and  third  prize,  $10.00. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all  public 
and  common  schools  of  the  State,  exclud- 
ing the  colleges  and  universities.  Every 
teacher  in  this  State  should  be  interested 
in  this  offer  and  make  efforts  to  secure 
the  prizes.  Special  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  to  be  an  exhibit  of 
methods.  Anything  which  goes  to  illus- 
trate your  method  of  teaching  agriculture 
will  be  eligible  for  the  exhibit :  Such,  for 
example,  as  work  done  by  your  pupils, 
collections  of  soils,  plants,  weeds,  seeds, 
roots,  laroduce.  Anything  made  by  your 
pupils.  Collections  of  I'oot  tubercles,  note 
books  and  drawings  made  by  your  pupils 


Local  Taxation  Spreading. 

[Continued  from  Page  8.] 

Guilford  county  reiwrts  another  dis- 
trict,  Oakshade,   in   Jamestown  township. 

Macon  county  reports  that  the  town  of 
Franklin  has  just  voted  the  tax  and  that 
two  other  districts  are  pending. 

Supt.  F.  T.  Wooten,  of  Columbus  county, 
writes  that  an  election  for  local  tax  was 
carried  at  Cronley  without  a  dissenting 
vote.  Another  election  is  pending,  which 
he  feels  sure  will  be  carried.  The  three 
elections  that  have  been  carried  since 
March  will  add  about  $2,000  to  the  county 
school  fund.  Columbus  county  will  receive 
this  year  from  local  taxation  at  least 
$10,000.  There  are  twenty  local  tax  dis- 
tricts in  the  county.  Nineteen  schools 
have  rural  libraries.  No  county  in  the 
State  has  made  more  progress  education- 
ally within  the  last  few  years  than  Colum- 
bus. This  is  due  largely  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Board  of  Education  in  employing  a 
superintendent  for  all  of  his  time,  and 
paying  him  a  salary  which  justifies  him 
in  giving  his  time  to  school  work. 

Supt.  F.  P.  Hall,  of  Gaston  county, 
>  writes  that  an  election  for  special  tax  was 
carried  May  15th  at  King's  Mountain. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  tax.  This 
district  contains  three  large  cotton  mills, 
and  the  tax  was  proposed  and  carried  by 
the  owners  of  these  mills.  A  schoolhouse 
costing  $2,000  will  be  built  at  once. 

Supt.  Paul  J.  Long,  of  Northampton 
county,  writes  that  a  special  '  tax  was 
voted  on  the  18th  of  Jlay,  at  Seaboard. 
The  vote  was  71  for  schools,  against  41. 


Mrs.  Russell  Sage,  widow  of  the  late 
multi-millionaire,  has  set  aside  $10,000,- 
000  for  an  endowment  fund  with  the  ob- 
ject of  improving  the  social  and  living  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States.  A  bill  incor- 
porating the  foundation  has  been  passed 
in  the  New  York  legislature.  In  speaking 
of  this  donation,  she  said :  "It  will  be 
within  the  scope  of  such  a  foundation  to 
investigate  and  study  the  causes  of  ad- 
verse social  conditions,  including  ignor- 
ance, poverty  and  vice ;  to  suggest  how 
these  conditions  can  be  remedied  or  amel- 
iorated, and  to  put  in  operation  any  ap- 
propriate means  to  that  end.  The  founda- 
tion will  be  national  in  its  scope  and  in 
its  activities."  A  board  of  trustees  of 
prominent  philanthropic  workers  has  been 
appointed. 
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School  News  Notes  and  Personal  Items. 


The  National  Educational  Association 
will  hold  its  next  annual  session  at  Los 
Angeles,  California,  July  8-13. 

Prof.  Willis  Brogden,  of  the  Durham 
High  School,  has  resigned  to  study  law. 
The  legal  profession  has  called  off  another 
strong  man. 

Prof.  A.  T.  Allen,  principal  of  the  Dil- 
worth,  Mecklenburg  county,  graded  schools, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the 
Graham  city  schools. 

•  Dr.  Edwin  Slims,  of  Trinity  College, 
will  give  eleven  lectures  on  literature  be- 
fore the  Colorado  Chautauqua  and  Sum- 
mer School  at  Boulder,  Col. 

The  Raleigh  School  Board  has  decided 
to  place  male  principals  at  the  head  of  the 
grammar  schools  of  the  city.  Another 
evidence  of  the  growing  demand  for  more 
men  in  the  profession. 

Lumberton  has  recently  voted  a  bond 
issue  of  $25,000  for  a  graded  school  build- 
ing. In  the  instruction  to  the  architect 
the  board  stated  that  they  desired  a  build- 
ing equal  to  the  best  in  the  State. 

Eleven  school  furniture  companies  have 
been  convicted  in  Chicago  for  violating 
the  anti-trust  laws.  They  all  pleaded 
guilty  and  were  fined  heavily.  They 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  control  the  school 
desks  of  America. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Melver,  who  has  been  super- 
intendent of  the  Farmville,  Pitt  county, 
graded  school  for  three  years,  has  been 
elected  to  organize  the  schools  of  Wades- 
boro,  which  town  has  recently  voted  the 
tax  and  a  good  bond  issue. 

Georgia  knows  a  good  thing  when  she 
sees  it.  She  is  using  our  literature  on 
school  improvement  to  good  advantage. 
That  reminds  us  the  Betterment  Associa- 
tion should  be  heard  from.  It  should  hold 
its  annual   session  anyway. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Daniels,  of  Goldsboro,  has 
established  a  fund  at  the  Methodist  Or- 
phanage in  Raleigh,  for  the  support  of  an 
orphan  child.  This  is  a  permanent  fund, 
and  is  given  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Daniels, 
who  died  a  few  months  ago. 

Where  will  the  Eastern  Training  School 
be  located?  Greenville  has  already  laid 
away  a  nice  little  sum  of  $50,000,  hid  se- 
curely until  the  proper  time.  Kinston, 
Rocky  Mount,  Elizabeth  City  and  Wash- 
ington will  also  come  forward  at  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  re- 
elected Professor  John  Duckett  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Colored  Normal  Schools, 
and  the  Croatan  Indian  Schools.  The 
legislature  appropriated  $10,000  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  sites.  Soon  the 
colored  normals  will  be  in  permanent 
homes. 

State  Superintendent  W.  W.  Stetson,  of 
Maine,    has    resigned.     He   will   be   very 


pleasantly  remembered  by  the  teachers  of 
North  Carolina  who  attended  the  Assem- 
bly at  Greensboro.  Mr.  Stetson  will  devote 
the  next  two  years  to  filling  lecture  en- 
gagements. He  will  also  furnish  some 
books  he  is  writing. 

Write  to  Mrs.  Walter  B.  Hill,  Athens, 
Ga.,  for  a  copy  of  "Agricultural  Gardens 
for  our  Public  Schools."  It  is  the  product 
of  an  organization  which  has  had  for  its 
object,  "An  educational  campaign  for  an 
industrial  school  system  which  shall  in- 
clude the  teaching  of  domestic  science  and 
agriculture  and  manual  training  in  all 
public  schools  in  Georgia." 

Wilmington  is  aroused  to  the  necessity 
of  providing  suitable  parks  and  play- 
grounds for  the  children.  While  the  city 
was  growing,  the  child  was  forgotten. 
While  property  was  cheap  there  was 
available  land  in  abundance.  Wilming- 
ton's awakening  must  be  the  awakening 
of  every  city  in  North  Carolina.  As  the 
cities  become  more  and  more  congested 
there  will  be  less  and  less  space  for  chil- 
dren to  play  in.  This  is  a  serious  matter. 
Other  towns  should  study  Wilmington. 

Mr.  Chas.  L.  Coon,  of  Raleigh,  has  been 
chosen  superintendent  of  the  Wilson 
Graded  Schools,  to  succeed  Prof.  Gray  R. 
King,  who  has  resigned.  Blr.  Coon  is  a 
strong  man,  and  he  will  do  excellent  work 
in  Wilson.  As  superintendent  of  the  Sal- 
isbury schools,  as  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Information  at  Knoxville  for  the  South- 
ern Education  Board,  as  Superintendent  of 
the  State  Colored  Normal  Schools,  and  as 
chief  cleric  in  the  State  Superintendent's 
office,  he  has  demonstrated  his  peculiar 
fitness  to  manage  a  system  of  schools. 
His  services  to  education  are  his  best  rec- 
ommendations. 

Prof.  D.  H.  Hill's  School  History  of 
North  Carolina,  which  has  been  adopted 
for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State, 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  about  the 
first  of  June.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
binders,  and  will  be  delivered  the  last  of 
this  month.  The  work  is  being  done  under 
the  direction  of  the  Stone  &  Barringer 
Company,  of  Charlotte.  The  volume  will 
be  profusely  illustrated,  and  those  who 
have  examined  it  pronounce  it  excellent 
in  all  details  as  to  text  as  well  as  to  me- 
chanical makeup.  Prof.  Hill's  style  is 
pleasing  and  attractive,  and  the  history 
will  doubtless  prove  a  great  seller. 

"It  is  my  earnest  conviction,"  says  Su- 
perintendent ShaefCer,  of  Pennsylvania, 
"that  the  substitute  teacher  should  be  the 
best  paid  as  well  as  the  most  skilful  and 
experienced  teachers  in  the  entire  teaching 
force  of  a  city.  When  the  substitute 
teacher  is  not  needed  to  take  the  place  of 
an  absent  teacher  she  should  take  charge 
of  backward  pupils  and  try  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  average  of  the  classes  by 
special  instruction."     While  the  plan  pro- 


posed does  not  quite  fulfill  the  opinion  of 
the  State  Superintendent  as  to  remunera- 
tion and  experience,  it  is  in  line  with  his 
suggestion  as  to  regular  employment  and 
would  result  in  much  good  to  the  district. 

Superintendent  Moses,  of  the  Raleigh 
schools,  has  resigned.  Twenty-six  years 
ago  Superintendent  Moses  came  to  North 
Carolina  from  Tennessee  and  organized 
the  Goldsboro  schools.  His  work  at  once 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  State, 
and  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  he 
has  been  a  constant  worker  in  the  educa- 
tional development  of  North  Carolina. 
Prom  Goldsboro  Superintendent  Moses 
went  to  Raleigh  and  the  schools  of  the 
capital  city  at  once  took  first  rank.  He 
has  done  much  constructive  work ;  he  is 
the  author  of  a  phonic  primer  that  is 
used  widely.  Whenever  the  history  of 
education  in  North  Carolina  is  written  it 
will  not  be  complete  without  a  recognition 
of  the  services  of  Supt.  E.  P.  Moses. 

There  was  introduced  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress  a  bill  to  appropriate  $8,000, 
000  annually  for  industrial  education  In 
high  schools  of  secondary  grade.  It  is 
proposed  in  that  bill  to  devote  about  half 
of  this  sum  to  instruction  in  mechanic 
arts  and  home  economies  in  city  high 
schools  and  half  to  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  home  economics  in  agricul- 
tural high  schools.  There  have  been  estab- 
lished in  variou!^  states  between  thirty  and 
forty  agricultural  high  schools,  articulat- 
ing with  the  rural  schools  below  and  with 
the  agricultural  colleges  above.  As  these 
schools  return  most  of  their  graduates  to 
country  life,  they  are  properly  said  to 
articulate  with  the  farm  also.  This  bill 
would  cause  the  states  to  establish  two  or 
three  hundred  more  of  these  agricultural 
high  schools,  one  for  each  ten  agricultural 
counties.  Numerous  cities  have  estab- 
lished mechanic  arts  in  high  schools,  and 
others  have  introduced  mechanic  arts  and 
home  economics  as  elective  studies  into 
their  general  high  school  course. 


Parlor  Car  Service  Between  Goldsboro, 
Morehead  City  and  Beaufort. 

Commencing  Saturday,  June  1st,  1907, 
the  Parlor  Car  Vance  will  be  operated  on 
trains  Nos.  2  and  3  between  Goldsboro, 
Morehead  City  and  Beaufort. 

Leave  Beaufort  7:30  a.  m.,  Morehead 
City  7  :50  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Goldsboro  at 
11 :20  a.  m.,  connecting  with  A.  C.  L.  train 
No.  48  for  the  north  and  with  Southern 
Railway  train  No.  135  for  the  south, 
west  and  north. 

Leave  Goldsboro  at  ■4:10  p.  m.,  connect- 
ing with  A.  C.  L.  train  No.  48  from  the 
south.  No.  49  from  the  north,  and  Southern 
Railway  train  No.  108  from  the  south, 
west  and  north. 

The  parlor  care  fare,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  first-class  fare,  will  be  for  distance 
of  75  miles  or  less  25  cents,  and  for  76  to 
9S  miles  50  cents. 

H.  C.  HuDGiNS,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

R.  E.  L.  Bunch,  Traffic  Manager. 
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Agricultural  Education. 

The  final  placing  of  agriculture  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  common  school  is  the 
culmination  of  an  effort  in  that  direction 
which  began  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago. 
The  early  attempts  were  futile.  Time 
passed  and  the  efforts  were  renewed  again 
only  to  prove  useless,  and  leaving  a  record 
of  the  effort  buried  in  obscurity  in  the  re- 
port of  some  agricultural ,  or  horticultural 
society.  Such  was  the  history  of  repeated 
efforts  until  the  present  movement  origi- 
nated. 

Agriculture  was  introduced  into  the 
schools,  not  because  of  its  technical  value, 
but  because  this  subject  has  excellent 
training  and  disciplinary  value.  It  is  in 
recognition  of  this  fact  that  thirty  States, 
territories  and  provinces  in  North  America 
have  already  taken  official  action  looking 
toward  the  introduction  of  agricultural 
subjects  into  the  common  schools.  Profes- 
sor Bailey,  in  a  recent  article  on  Agricul- 
tural Education  in  the  September  Century, 
points  out  that  it  is  owing  to  the  cultural 
value  of  their  subject  that  it  is  making  its 
way  into  the  curriculum  of  the  school.  He 
says :  "The  common  public  schools  do  not 
teach  the  professions  and  trades.  The  result 
of  good  industrial  education  is  to  put  the 
pupil  into  contact  with  his  own  problem, 
to  place  him  near  the  load,  to  develop  his 
creative  and  constructive  instincts,  to  give 
his  schooling  purpose  and  meaning,  to 
awaken  a  living  sympathy  with  the  mov- 
ing questions  of  the  time,  to  fit  him  to  live. 
The  whole  trend  of  education  is  to  put  the 
scholar  into  the  actual  work  of  the  world; 
therefore  nothing  can  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  agricultural  topics  into  the  schools 
except  a  fundamental  change  in  our  point 
of  view  on  the  needs  and  progress  of  civili- 
zation." 

The  movement  of  agricultural  education 
is  not  limited  to  America.  It  is  world 
wide.  It  prevails  in  Russia,  France,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  South  America  and  Australia. 

The  hold  that  this  new  subject  is  getting 
on  the  world  is  shown  by  a  glance  through 
the  pages  of  the  Experiment  Station  Rec- 
ord in  the  past  seven  numbers  alone,  where 
we  find  recorded  such  things  as  these: 

"Agricultural  education  in  Belgium  is 
administered  through  the  college,  the  agri- 
cultural secondary  schools,  agricultural 
schools  for  women." 

"At  the  Department  of  Superintendents 
of  the  National  Education  Association  in 
Kentucky,  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  was 
devoted  to  industrial  training."  This  took 
the  form  of  "a  discussion  of  agriculture  in 
the  schools.  This  discussion  was  led  by 
superintendents  from  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Connecticut  and  Oklahoma,  showing  the 
wide  interest  in  agriculture." 

"A  people's  high  school,  including  a  mod- 
ern farm  and  museum  of  agriculture,  is 
maintained  at  Otterbach.  Lectures  are  at- 
tended annually  by  from  three  to  four  thou- 
sand farmers'  sons." 

"Instruction  in  Agriculture  in  Antigua 
includes  lessons  in  agricultural  sciences, 
and  practical  work  in  school  gardens." 


The  two  last  quotations  indicate  activity 
concerning  this  subject  in  foreign  countries. 

"The  State  Normal  School  at  Oklahoma 
has  recently  established  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Physiography.  A  bulle- 
tin on  agriculture  is  being  issued." 

"Sac  City,  Iowa,  High  School  has  an  en- 
rollment of  fifty-six  pupils.  The  Hagans- 
ville,  Missouri,  High  School  has  a  class  of 
thirty-eight  boys  and  girls  studying  agri- 
culture. 

"A  text-book  in  Agriculture  has  just  been 
issued  especially  adapted  to  the  primary 
schools   in   Bolivia." 

"The  Agricultural  High  School  in  Berlin 
enrolled  893  pupils  for  the  Winter  Course. 
At  Breslow  140.  The  Agricultural  Academy 
at  Bonn,  501." 

"Nine  hundred  and  two  teachers  of 
Michigan  adopted  a  resolution  favoring  the 
introduction  of  elementary  agriculture." 

"Over  250  townships  in  Ohio  have  placed 
agriculture  in  their  schools." 

"More  than  100  boys  have  entered  the 
corn  test  in  Indiana.  Each  will  grow  one 
acre  of  corn.  Prizes  aggregating  $300  will 
be  awarded." 

Governor  Pardee,  of  California,  states 
"that  a  vast  majority  of  the  boys  left 
school  at  so  early  an  age  that  little  im- 
pression is  made  on  their  minds  and  char- 
acters. There  is  little  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum to  aid  them  in  their  life's  work." 

"Instruction  in  Agriculture  and  closely 
related  subjects  is  being  given  in  many 
schools  in  California." 

"County  Schools  of  Agriculture  have  been 
established  in  Wisconsin." 

"Agriculture  is  now  a  required  subject  of 
study  in  North  Dakota." 

"In  New  Hampshire  among  the  studies 
that  are  being  taught  are  Nature  Study 
and  Agriculture." 

"Agricultural  Education  in  Rouniania 
includes  seven  elementary  agricultural 
schools,  six  secondary  agricultural  schools, 
two  model  farms,  and  a  Central  Agi-icul- 
tural   School." 

"Agricultural  Education  in  Porto  Rico; 
nineteen  agricultural  schools  were  estab- 
lished." 

"Two  new  Normal  High  Schools  in  Mis- 
souri will  each  teach  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture." 

"Wisconsin  now  requires  agriculture  to 
be  taught  in  every  rural  school  in  the 
State,  and  no  diploma  can  be  issued  to 
any  pupil  graduating  from  a  rural  school 


unless  he  has  had  instruction  in  agricul- 
ture." 

"Agriculture  in  Poonah,  India — seventy- 
five  students." 

"Agricultural  instruction  in  Transvaal; 
an  institute  has  recently  been  established." 

"Agriculture  in  the  West  Indies  is  given 
to  boj's  about  fourteen  years  of  age." 

"Winter  schools  in  the  Rhine  Province. 
There  are  thirty-one.  There  have  been 
11,457   pupils." 

"Algeria.  A  school  of  agriculture  with 
farm  attached  has  been  organized  at  Ma- 
son  Carree." 

"Agriculture  in  Turkey.  A  school  with  a 
fifty- two-acre  farm  has  been  organized." 

"Alabama.  Nine  district  schools  have 
been   organized." 

The  above  notes  are  taken  at  random 
from  only  seven  numbers  of  the  monthly 
magazine  in  order  to  show  what  other 
States  and  coimtries  are  doing  in  agricul- 
tural  education. 

Is  North  Carolina  doing  her  part?  Are 
the  adjoining  States  doing  their  part?  Is 
agriculture  being  taught  as  widely  as  it 
should  be?  Are  as  many  taking  advantage 
of  it  as  should  ? 


How  to  Prevent  Oat  Smut. 

By  F.  L.  Stevens,  A.  &  M.  College. 

All  country  people  are  familiar  with  a 
peculiar  blackened  condition  of  oats,  wheat, 
rye  and  barley  at  harvest  time,  commonly 
known  as  "blackheads,"  "smut,"  or  "bunt." 
This  is  a  disease  and  it  prevails  wherever 
oats  and  other  grains  are  grown  and  often 
to  a  very  serious  extent,  much  more  al- 
•svays  than  the  farmer  is  aware.  It  is  fre- 
quent to  observe  a  loss  of  as  much  as 
forty  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  whole 
crop  from  this  disease  in  fields  in  North 
Carolina.  Throughout  the  State  the  aver- 
age loss  is  about  15  per  cent.  In  one 
community  which  I  visited  last  summer 
the  loss  was  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  taxes  collected   in   that   county. 

This  disease  is  caused  by  another  small 
plant  known  as  a  fungus  growing  within 
the  oat  plant,  and  the  black  cloud  of  dust 
shed  by  the  plant  as  the  oats  mature  con- 
sists of  the  spores  or  reproductive  bodies 
of  the  fungus.  In  function  these  spores 
correspond  with  the  seed  of  the  higher 
plants.  If  these  spores  fall  upon  the  oat 
plant  of  susceptible  age  they  will  germi- 
nate   and    penetrate    into    the    oat    plant. 
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The  Episcopal  School  for  Girls  and  Youn^  Women. 


College,  Music,  Art,  Business,  Elocution,  Preparatory 

25  TEACHERS  ^2TS— $37S  200  STUDENTS 

661h  Session  Opens  Sept.   19,    1907. 

Number  of  Boarding  Pupils  Limited.     Place  Reserved  in  Order  of  Formal  .Application. 
To  Insure  Place,  Application  Should  Be  Filed  by  June  1st. 

Address.  RECTOR. 

St.  Mar3''s  School,  Raleigh. 
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and  as  the  oat  arrives  at  maturity  cause 
it  to  produce  smut  instead  of  seed.  A 
very  peculiar  thing  concerning  this  dis- 
ease is  tliat  the  oat  plant  is  susceptible 
to  attack  only  when  it  is  very  young,  only 
pnior  to  the  attainment  of  a  lengtli  of  a  half 
inch  by  its  first  leaf.  It  thus  happens 
that  if  the  farmer  can  protect  the  oat  plant 
in  its  infancy  he  can  save  it  from  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  further  true  that  only  those 
spores  that  are  on  the  seed  and  are  con- 
sequently planted  with  it  are  able  to  in- 
fect the  young  plants. 

The  method  of  prevenHing  oat  smut, 
based  upon  these  facts,  consists  in  so  treat- 
ing the  seed  before  planting  as  to  loill  all 
of  the  adhering  spores.  This  treatment  is 
an  exceedingly  simple  one  and  consists  in 
soaking  the  seed  in  formalin,  a  chemical 
which  may  be  had  at  any  druggist  at  small 
cost,  diluted  to  the  strength  of  1  ounce  to 
3  gallons  of  water.  After  so  treating,  the 
oats  are  allowed  to  remain  wet  for  several 
hours,  and  are  then  dried  and  planted. 
This  treatment  is  absolutely  perfect,  pre- 
venting every  single  grain  of  smut.  It 
applies  equally  well  to  wheat,  oats,  rye  and 
barley.  It  costs  less  than  three  cents  per 
acre,  and  in  view  of  its  great  eflSeieucy 
can  be  applied  to  these  crops  with  great 
profit. 


A  Pedagogical  Library. 

Those  who  desire  to  invest  a  fev7  dol- 
lars in  books  on  pedagogy  will  find  the 
list  given  below  very  helpful.  This  is  in 
reply  to  the  several  requests  received  ask- 
ing for  such  information. 

I.  Science  of  Teaching: 

1.  James'  Talks  to  Teachers  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.). 

2.  Thorndike's  Principles  of  Teaching 
CD.  Appleton  &  Co.). 

3.  McMurry's  Method  of  the  Recitation 
(Macmillan). 

-t.  McMurry's  Course  of  Study  in  Eight 
Grades    (Macmillan). 

II.  History  of  Education. 

1.  Text-book  in  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion (Macmillan). 

2.  Painter's  A  History  of  Education 
(D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 

3.  Quick's  '  Essays  in  Educational  Re- 
formers  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.). 

III.  Special  Methods. 

1.  History — 

Hinsdale. — How  to  Study  and  Teach 
History   (D.  Appleton). 

Brigham. — Geographic  Influences  in 
American  History   (Ginn  &  Co.). 

McMurry's  Special  Method  in  History 
(Macmillan). 

2.  English — ■ 

McMurry's  Special  Method  in  English 
Classics    (Macmillan). 

Chubb. — The  Teaching  of  English. 

3.  Reading  and  Language — 
Hinsdale. — Teaching  the  Language  Arts. 
McMurry's   Special  Method  in  Primary 

Reading. 

Arnold. — Reading:  How  to  Teach  It 
(Silver  Burdette  &  Co.). 


Bryant.— How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Chil- 
dren. 

McMurry's  Special  Method  in  Language. 

4.  Arithmetic — 

McClellan  and  Dewey. — Psychology  of 
Numbers. 

Smith. — The  Teaching  of  Elementary 
Arithmetic. 

5.  Geography — 

Parker. — How  to   Teach   Geography. 
McMurry. — Special    Method    in    Geogra- 
phy. 

THE  NORFOLK  &  SOUTHERN  RY. 

The  Jamestown  Tricentennial  Exposition 

NORFOLK,  VA.,  APRIL  26th..NOVEMBER    30lh.  1907 

Effective  April  26,  1907,  the  Norfolk  & 
Southern  Railway  will  operate  the  follow- 
ing schedule  via  Goldsboro : 

Mondays,   Wednes-    Tuesdays,   Thursdays 
days  and  Fridays  and  Saturdays 

A.C.L.  49  A.C.L.  41         A.C.L.  48  A.C.L  42 

No.  3  No.  1  No.2  No.  4 

Lv     Ar 

A.M.      P.M.  P.M.  A.M. 

8:30     6:40  Norfolk  (A.  C.  L.)  6:05  7:30 

4:10     7:30  Goldsboro  (N.&S.)  11:20  8:25 

4:20     7:43  Millers  11:07  8:15 

4:31     7:51  Bests  11:58  8:07 

4:43     8:01         LaGrange  10:47  7:56 

4 :55     8 :13      Falling  Greek  10  :35  7 :43 

5:10     8:26  Kinston  10:22  7:30 

5:22    8:43  Caswell  10:08  7:16 

5:32     8:53  Dover  9:58  7:06 

5:46    9:07  Cove  9:41  6:50 

5:56     9:17  Tuscarora  9:31  6:40 

6:01     9:26  Clarks  9:26  6:34 

6 :18     9 :40  Ar   New  Bern   Lv  9  :10  6 :18 

6 :23     9 :45  Lv   New  Bern   Ar    9 :05  6  :10 

6:48  10:04  Riverdale  8:43  5:45 

6:52  10:08  Croatan  8:39  5:41 

7:06  10:20  Havelock  8:27  5:29 

7:22  10:36  Newport  8:11  5:13 

7:28  10:42  Wildwood  8:05  5:07 

7:32  10:46  Mansfield  8:01  5:03 

7:50  11:00       Moreh'd  City  7:50  4:52 

8 :10  11 :20  Ar    Beaufort    Lv  7 :30  4 :35 

Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  will  be  operated 
on  A.  C.  L.  trains  Nos.  41  and  42  and 
Chair  Cars  on  trains  Nos.  48  and  49  be- 
tween Goldsboro  and  Norfolk. 

The  following  i-ates  will  apply  from 
points  named  to  Norfolk  and  return;  (Sea- 
son Tickets,  first;  Sixty-day  Tickets,  second; 
Ten-day  Tickets,  Third;  Coach  Tickets, 
fourth). 

Goldsboro  $8.10,  $6.80,  $6.15,  $3.60. 

Kinston,  Dover,  New  Bern  (via  Golds- 
boro and  A.  C.  L.  or  via  N.  &  S.  direct), 
$8.10,  $6.80,  $6.15,  $3.60. 

Morehead  City  (via  Goldsboro  and 
A.  C.  L.  or  via  New  Bern),  $10.20,  $8.60, 
$7.75,  $5.00. 

Beaufort  (via  Goldsboro  and  A.  C.  L.  or 
via  New  Bern),  $10.40,  $8.80,  $7.95,  $5.20. 

Note — Coach    excursion    rate    sold    day 


prior  to  opening  date  and  on  each  Tuesday 
thereafter,  limited  seven  days  and  en- 
dorsed "Not  Good  in  Sleeping,  Pullman 
and  Parlor  Cars."  Other  tickets  go  on 
sale  April  19th,  1907,  and  continue  until 
close  of  Exposition. 

M.  W.  MAGUIRE,  General  Supt. 

R.  P.  FOSTER,  Asst.  Gen.  Supt.    ' 

R.  E.  L.  BUNCH,  Traffic  Manager. 

H.  C.  HbDGINS,  G.  P.  A. 

BETWEEN  RALEIGH  AND  ZEBILON. 

Effective  Monday,  March  25,  1907. 


Eastbound 
Daily  ex.   Sunday 
Mixed 
1 


Westbound 
Daily  ex.   Sunday 
Mixed 


P.M. 
5:30 

5:38 
5  :40 
5:48 
6:08 
6:25 
6:35 
6:42 
7:00 


Lv  Raleigh  Ar 

(Cleveland  St.  Glenwood) 

Pamlico  Junction 

Duke    Siding 

Boushall  Siding 

Knightdale 

Eagle   Rock 

Wendell 

Rock   Quarry 

Zebulon 


8:2: 


Ar 


Read  Down 


Lv       7 
Read 


.M. 
:00 

:48 
:45 
:37 
22 
:57 
:48 
:43 
:30 
Up 


M.  W.  MAGUIRE,  Gen.   Supt. 
R.  P.  FOSTER,  Asst.   Gen.   Supt. 
E.  E.  L.  BUNCH,  Traffic  Manager. 
H.  C.  Hudgins,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 

TEACHERS 

DO  YOU  WANT  to  teach  Art,  Music.  Business, 
Expression  or  a  Public.  Private  or  Normal 
School?  UDO  YOU  WISH  a  book  that  makes 
Teaching  Easy,  School  Furniture,  Good  School 
Journals,  Drawing  Books,  Examination  Ques- 
tion Books  or  Entertainment  Books,  Report 
Cards?     HWrite  at  once. 

THE  TEACHERS'  C0=0PERAT1VE  COMPANY 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

WANTED. 

To  send  to  teachers  and  school  officials 
our  book  of  information  which  explains 
our  methods  and  plans  of  conducting  an 
up-to-date,  reliable  teachers'  agency'. 
Superior  advantages  and  reliable  service 
guaranteed  to  those  who  deal  with  us. 
Optional  plans  of  registering  offered  to 
teachers. 

THREE     offices: 

12-16  Trinity  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

101  Market  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

1543  Glenarm  St.,  Denver,  Cob 
Correspond  with  nearest  office. 

INTERSTATE  TEACHERS'  BUREAU 

WINTERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Fall  Term  opens  September  3cl,  and  closes  De- 
cember 1st,  1906.  Spring  Term  begins  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1906,  and  ends  May  17th,  1907. 

Thorough  instruction  under  the  best  moral  in- 
fluence. Tuition  $1  to  $3.50  per  month.  Board, 
including  furnished  rooms,  light  and  fuel  .$8  per 
month.  Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months 
$81  to  $130.  Separate  dormitories  for  boj-s  and 
girls  under  special  supervision  of  members  of  the 
facult.v.  Good  mineral  v^^ater  supply  on  the 
grounds.  For  catalogue  and  further  informa- 
tion, address  the  principal. 

G.   E.   LINEBERRY,  Winterville.  N.  C. 


The  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

THE   STATE'S   COLLEGE    FOR   WOMEN. 

Regular  Courses  Leading  to  Degrees.  Brief  Courses  for  Teachers.  One-year  Course 
beginning  September  20th.  Two-months'  Course  beginning  September  20th.  Two- 
months'  Course  beginning  April  1st.  Observation  and  Practice  in  Training  School  for 
Teachers.     For  catalogue  address,  J.  I.  FOUST,  Dean,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

The  Southern  Educational  Bureau, 

RICHMOND,  VA.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Seventeenth  year,  same  management.  Conservative  and  reliable.  Operates  througli- 
out  the  Southwest.  Members  located  in  twenty-eight  States.  Confidential  correspon- 
dence invited  with  schools  and  colleges  looking  for  teachers,  and  with  good  teachers  look- 
ing for  promotion.    Satisfactory  service  guaranteed.    Particulars  free  at  either  office. 
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EQUAL  TO  ANY  DESK. 

1.     In  beauty  of  design  and  finish. 
2.    In  character  of  material  and  construction. 
3.     In  quality  of  comfort  and  healthfulness. 
4.     In  durabilit)',  convenience,  and  noiseless  operation. 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHER  DESKS. 

1.  IN  ADAPTATION  TO  SOUTHERN  CLIMATE. 

2.  Inaccessibility.     Immediate  shipments  and  quick  delivery. 

3.  IN  PRICE,  THE  LOWEST.    Not  in  the  "Trust." 

Low  freight  rates.     Economical  and  efficient  organization 
of  the  best  equipped  factorv  in  the  country  today. 

We  manufacture  School  Desks,  Church  Pews,  Opera  Chairs,  Park 
Benches,  etc.     Write  for  Catalogue,  prices  and  information. 

Mississippi  Seating  Company 

Jackson,    IVIississippi. 

TO  TEACHERS— Show  this  Ad  to  your  School  Board. 

New 
South 

Automatic 

SCHOOL  DUSK 

Schoolrooms 


The  gravity  of  the  dust  question  as  applied  to  our  schoolrooms  is  such  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  its  sigrnificance.  While  great  attention  has  been  given  to 
ventilation,  very  little  has  been  given  to  dust. 

When  it  is  considered  how  much  dust  is  constantly  being  raised  by  shuffling 
feet,  it  becomes  necessary  that,  in  order  to  correct  the  dust  evil  in  our  schools,  we 
must  use  some  means  whereby  the  dust  will  be  prevented  from, circulating.  It  has 
been  proved  that  wherever  _m~,.  _^p—    _    ^  _^-^      _    ^^  _^ 

STANDARD 
Floor  Dressing 

ia  nsed  the  amonnt  of  circulating  dnst  is  rednced  eleven -twelfths.  "What 
a  boon  this  must  be  to  teachers  and  scholars.  Irritation  of  eyes  and 
physical  discomfort  are  not  the  most  serious  consequences  of  dust :  Dust 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  spread  of  diseases  such  as 
Tuberculosis,  Typhoid  Fever,  Asiatic  Cholera,  Erysipelas,  Diphtheria, 
Yellow  Fever.  Pne am onia,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

standard  Floor  DresBln^also  preserves  the  flooring,  reduces  labor, 
and  saves  its  cost  many  times  over.  Will  not  evaporate.  Sold  by  the 
barrel  or  in  cans  of  varying  capacity  by  dealers  generally. 

I'Qtent  Standard  Oiler  makes  process  of  application  easy  and 
economical. 

We  will  apply  Standard  Floor  Dressing,  -n-ithout  charge,  to  the  floor  of 
one  room  or  hall  in  any  Hospital,  School,  or  other  public  building,  to 
demonstrate  that  all  we  claim  for  it  is  true.  Standard  Floor  Dressing  is 
not  intended  for  use  on  varnished,  waxed  or  polished  floors  or  for  use  in 
private  houses. 

Testimonials  and  interesting  reports  from  medical  authorities  on 
"Dust  and  its  Dangers"  gladly  furnished  upon  request. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 


University  of 

North   Carolina 


1789-1907 


-^ 


j^^ 


Head  of  the  State's  Educational  System. 

T^Anm^fmonic:*  Collegiate.  Graduate,  Medicine,  Law, 
LreiJilllUieul!*.    Engineering,  Pharmacy. 

Library  contains  45,000  volumes.  New  water  works,  electric 
lights,  central  heating  svstem.  Ne^v  dormitories,  gymnasium, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  library.      730  Students.      74  in  Faculty. 

The  Fall  term  begins  September  9,  1907.     Address 
Francis  P.  Venable,  President.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


The  Southern  School  Furniture  Supply  Company 

MANUFACTURERS,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS 

QUICKEST  SERVICE  AND  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Write  about  what  you  want  or  call  when  in  the  city.     Salesroom  and  Warehouse,  Comer 

Broad  and  Ninth  Streets. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk  &  Southern  Rwy.  Co. 

LOCAL  TIME  TABLE. 


GOLDSBORO  AND  BEAUFORT,  N 

C. 

Effective  Sunday,  April  21,  1907,  at 
a.  m. 

12:01 

Eastbound 

Westbound 

Read  Down 

Read  Up 

3 

1 

2 

4 

Dailj 

Daily 

STATIONS 

Daily  Daily 

P.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

■±:10 

7 :30  Lv    Goldsboro   Ar 

11:20 

8:25 

4:20 

7  :43 

Millers 

11:07 

8:15 

4:31 

7:51 

Bests 

11:58 

8:0r 

4:43 

8:01 

LaGrange 

10:47 

7:56 

4  :55 

8:13 

Falling  Creek 

10:35 

7:43 

5:10 

8:26 

Kinston 

10:22 

7:30 

5:22 

8:43 

Caswell 

10:08 

7:16 

5:32 

8:53 

Dover 

9:58 

7:06 

5:46 

9:07 

Cove 

9:41 

6:50 

5:56 

9:17 

Tuscarora 

9:31 

6:40 

6:01 

9:26 

Clarks 

9.26 

6:34 

6:18 

9:40 

Ar  New  Bern  Lv 

9:10 

6:18 

6:23 

9:45 

Lv  New  Bern  Ar 

9:05 

6:10 

6:48 

10  :0i 

Riverdale 

8:43 

5:45 

6:52 

10  :0S 

Croatan 

8:39 

5:41 

7:06 

10:20 

Havelock 

8:27 

5:29 

7:22 

10:36 

Newport 

8:11 

5:13 

7:28 

10:42 

Wildwood 

8:05 

5:07 

7:32 

10:46 

Manstield 

8:01 

5:03 

7:.50 

11:00 

Moreh'd  City 

7:50 

4:52 

8:10 

11 :20 

Ar    Beaufort   Lv 

7:30 

4:35 

R.  E.  L. 

BUNCH,  Traffic  Manager 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

H. 

C.  HUDGINS,  General  Pre 

ightAg 

ent, 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
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(incorporated) 
Capital  Stock  $30,000.00. 
DI|C|\ipCC  When  vou  think  of  going  off  to 
UUOlllLOO  school,  write  for  New  Catalogue 
and  Special  Offer  of  the  Leading  Business  and 
Shorthand  School.  .Address  King's  Business 
College,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  or  Charlotte,  N.  C.  (We 
also  teach  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Penman- 
ship, etc.,  by  mail.) 

"Happy  Days" 

Is  the  title  of  our  new  song  book  prepared  espe- 
cially for  use  in  public  and  private  schools  just 
from  the  press.  It  contains  64  pages  of  sacred 
songs  and  hymns,  school  songs,  gems  of  thought 
and  responsive  scripture  readings.  Every  song 
is  good  and  singable.  It  is  the  book  many 
teachers  have  been  looking  for,  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  pupil.  This  splendid  book  is 
n  round  and  shapednotes.manilla binding.  Price 
15c  a  copy;  $1.50  a  dozen,  postpaid.  Address 
the  author  and  publisher, 

James  D.  Vauithan. 

Lawrenceburs,  Tcnn. 
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University  of  North  Carolina 


t 
I 


Summer  Term  for  Teachers,  June  17- July  27,  1907 


The  Summer  School  for  Teachers,  held  at  the  University  in  past  years,  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  the  teachers  of  the  State.  It  is  believed  that  a  Summer  Term  of  a  different  type  can  now  be  of 
most  service. 

The  branches  taught  will  cover  the  ordinary  high-school  course,  the  object  being  to  provide  such 
instruction  as  will  enable  the  teachers  of  the  State  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughlj'  for  their 
work.  The  growth  of  high-schools  in  North  Carolina  causes  an  increasing  demand  for  well  equipped 
high-schoolteachers.  The  instruction  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  University  faculty,  and  courses 
so  graded  and  arranged  that  teachers  can  come  several  summers  and  make  decided  progress  in  the  sub- 
jects selected.  Teachers  are  advised  to  concentrate  their  work  on  a  few  subjects, — two,  or  at  most  three 
courses.  In  each  course  there  will  be  six  meetings  a  week,  and  regular  examinations  will  be  held  at 
the  close  of  the  term.     It  is  important  that  teachers  be  present  at  the  opening,  June  17th. 

The  only  charge,  for  teachers,  will  be  a  registration  fee  of  $3.00;  for  others,  an  additional  charge 
of  $10.00  for  tuition.  Board  and  lodging  can  be  obtained  in  the  village  at  reasonable  rates,  varying 
from  $10.00  to  $20.00  a  month.     The  University  buildings  will  not  be  available  for  these  purposes. 

The  courses  offered  are  in  English,  L,atin,  Mathematics,  French,  German,  History  and  Elemen- 
tary Physics. 

For  announcement,  apply  to  FRANCIS  P.  VENABLE,  President, 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Four  Departments 

CoIIegfiate,  Graduate^  Eng;meer- 
ing:  and  Law* 

Larg^e  Library  facilities.  Well-equipped 
Laboratories  in  all  departments  of  science. 
Gymnasium  furnished  T^dth  best  appa- 
ratus. Expenses  very  moderate.  Aid  for 
■u'orthy  students- 

Youag  men  -uashing  to  studj'  La-u' 
should  investigate  the  superior  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  Department  of  Law 
in  Trinity. 

For  catalogue  and  further  information 
address, 

D.  W.  NEWSOM, 

Registrar. 


Send  Orders  for  School  Printing 

To  The  Seeman  Printery,  Durham,  N.  C. 


YALE 

University 


Summer 


School 


Third  Session 

July  8th   to   August    16th,    1907. 


Courses  in  Biologj',  Chemistry,  Commercial 
Geography,  Drawing,  Education  (History,  The- 
orj^  and  Methods),  English  (Literature  and 
Rhetoric),  French,  Geology,  German,  Greek,  His- 
tory (American  and  European),  Latin,  Mathe- 
matics, Physical  Education,  Physics,  Psychol- 
ogy, School  Administration. 

These  courses  are  designed  for  teachers  and 
students.  Some  are  advanced  coutses,  others 
are  introductory. 

About  one  hundred  suites  of  rooms  in  the 
dormitories  are  available  for  students. 

For  circulars  containing  full  information  ad- 
dress, 

Yale  Summer  Scliool, 

135  Elm  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


IINTERNATIONALI 

DICTIONARY 

THE  ONE  GREAT 
STANDARD  AUTHORITY. 

Can  it  truly  be  said  of  any  other  book  I 
than  WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY  that  it  is:— 
Tlie  Standard  of  the  Federal  and  State  Courts?  I 
The  Standard  of  the  Govt.   Printing  Office?  | 
The  Basis  of  nearly  all  the  Schoolbooks?     In- 
dorsed by  every  State  School  Supt,?  _    Univer- 
sally recommended  by  College  Presidents  and  I 
Educators?    The  Standard  for  over  99%  of  ' 
the  Newspapers? 

rP  TO  DATE  and  REMABLE. 

3380  Pages.  5000  Illustrations. 

Shonid  You  :Vot  Own  Such  a.  Book  ? 


Websteh's  Collegiate  Dictionaet. 
The  largest  of  our  abridgments.  Regular 
and  Thin  Paper  editions.  Unsurpassed  for 
elegance  and  convenience. 

1116  Pages  and  14C0  iLLtrsiBATioNa. 


Write  for  **The  Story  of  a  Book" — Free. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 

Springfield,    Mass.,    U.  S.  A. 

GET  THE  BEST. 


Literary,  Teachers  Nor- 
mal and  Business  Cour- 
ses. Board  and  Tuition 
per  year  $125;  250  stu- 
dents annually.  New 
buildings.  Enter  at  any 
time.  Send  for  beautiful 
new  catalogue.  Address 
the  president. 
W.T.Whitsbtt,  Ph.  D., 
Wbitsett.  N.  C. 
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BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  Best  to  be  found  on  the  list  of  any  Publisher 
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EXTENSIVELY  USED^ 


In   Reading    Circles  and  Normal   Schools 


BAGLEY'S  The  Educative  Process $J.25 

BAGLEY'S  Class   Room  Management 1,25 

BUTLER'S  The  Meaning  of  Education I.OO 

CHUBB'S    The  Teaching  of  English J.OO 

DE  GARMO'S  Interest   and   Education J.OO 

DE  GARMO'S   The  Principles  of  Secondary  Education 1,25 

BUTTON'S  Social  Phases  of  Education 1,25 

HORNE'S  The  Philosophy  of  Education 1.50 

HORNE'S  Psychological  Principles  of  Education 1,75 

KIRKPATRICK'S  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study J.25 

McMURRY'S  Books  on  Methods  (9)    (Send  for  Special  Circular) 

McMURRY'S  Course  of  Study  in  the  Eight  Grades 

Volume  I,  Grades  I-IV 75 

Volume  II,  Grades  V-VIH 75 

MONROE'S  Source  Book  of  the  History  of  Education 2.25 

MONROE'S  Text-Book  in  the  History  of  Education J,90 

ROWE'S  Physical  Nature  of  the  Child 90 

SMITH'S  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics J.OO 
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